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PEEFAOE. 


This  yolumis  originated  in  the  desire  that  there  should  be 
one  work  upon  Jefferson  and  his  times  within  the  reach  of 
the  mass  of  readers.  It  was  intended  to  be  smaller  than  it 
is  ;  but,  in  spite  of  a  constant  effort  to  be  brief,  it  has  grown 
to  the  proportions  which  the  reader  sees.  For  years  I  have 
wished,  in  some  way,  to  recall  attention  to  the  points  of 
difference  between  Jefferson  and  his  opponents,  because  I 
think  that  the  best  chance  of  republican  America  is  an 
adherence  to  the  general  line  of  politics  of  which  he  was  the 
embodiment.  If  Jefferson  was  wrong,  America  is  wrong. 
If  America  is  right,  Jefferson  was  right. 

Nor  ought  we  to  be  impatient  with  those  who  assert  that 
both  America  and  Jefferson  were  wrong,  since  we  cannot  yet 
claim  for  either  a  final  and  indubitable  triumph.  In  France 
the  politics  with  which  he  was  in  the  warmest  sympathy 
resulted  in  organized  massacre  and  fell  Bonaparte ;  and  the 
party  which  he  led  in  the  United  States  issued,  at  the  South, 
in  armed  rebellion,  and,  in  some  portions  of  the  North,  in  the 
Rule  of  the  Thief.  We  must  face  these  facts,  and  understand 
their  meaning.  They  no  more  prove  that  Jefferson  and 
jMadison,  Lafayette  and  Paine,  were  wrong,  than  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  religious  wars  prove  that  the  maxims  of  Jesus 
are  false.  They  are  onlyv  illustrations  of  the  familiar  fact, 
that  the  progress  of  truthXand  justice  is  slow  and  very  diflB- 

cult.     They  show  that  no  country  is  ripe  for  equal  rights 
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until  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are  so  far  shareis  in  its 
better  civilization,  that  their  votes  can  be  obtained  by  argu- 
ments addressed  to  the  understanding. 

We  must  now  accept  it  as  an  axiom,  that  universal  suf- 
frage, where  one-third  of  the  voters  cannot  read  the  language 
of  the  country  they  inhabit,  tends  to  place  the  scoundrel  class 
at  the  sumiait  of  affairs.  We  see  that  it  has  done  so  in 
France,  in  the  Southern  States,  in  New  York,  and  ir^  Phila- 
delphia. 

But  such  virtue  is  there  in  the  Jeffersonian  methods,  that, 
even  in  those  places,  we  find  them  our  best  resource.  In 
New  York,  a  mass  meeting  and  its  Committee  of  Seventy, 
in  two  years,  suppressed  the  worst  of  the  public  stealing.  In 
thjB  South,  the  freedman  rages  for  the  spelling-book.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  reign  of  the  scoundrel  draws  to  an  end  ;  and  it  is 
everywhere  evident,  that  nothing  is  farther  from  the  inten- 
tion of  the  American  people  than  to  submit  to  lawless  or  law- 
ful spoliation. 

It  is  even  possible  that  the  party  which  Jefferson  founded  — 
such  vitality  did  he  breathe  into  it — may  again,  instructed 
by  defeat  and  purified  in  the  furnace  of  aflfliiction,  deliver  the 
country  from  the  evils  which  perplex  and  threaten  it,  em- 
ploying the  only  expedient  that  will  ever  long  succeed  in  a 
free  country,  the  expedient  of  being  right.  Jefferson's  prin- 
ciples will  do  this,  if  his  party  does  not.  A  government 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  strong,  that  shall  protect  all  rights, 
including  those  of  posterity,  and  let  all  interests  protect  them- 
selves, assuming  no  functions  except  those  which  the  Consti- 
tution distinctly  assigns  it,  —  these  are  the  principles  which 
Jefferson  restored  in  1801,  and  to  which  the  future  of  the 
country  can  be  safely  trusted. 
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LIFE  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


CHAPTER    1. 


COLONEL  PETER  JEFFEBSON. 

JEFFERSON  was  a  stripling  of  seventeen,  tall,  raw-boned, 
freckled,  and  sandy-haired,  when,  in  1760,  he  came  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, from  the  Far  West  of  Virginia,  to  enter  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  With  his  large  feet  and  hands,  his  thick 
wrists,  and  prominent  cheek-bones  and  chin,  he  could  not  have  been 
accounted  handsome  or  graceful.  He  is  described,  however,  as  a 
fresh,  bright,  healthy-looking  youth,  as  straight  as  a  gun-barrel, 
sinewy  and  strong,  with  that  alertness  of  movement  which  comes 
of  early  familiarity  with  saddle,  gun,  canoe,  minuet,  and  contra- 
dance,  —  that  sure,  elastic  tread,  and  ease  of  bearing,  which  we  still 
observe  in  country-bred  lads  who  have  been  exempt  from  the  ruder 
toils  of  agriculture,  while  enjoying  in  full  measure  the  freedom  and 
the  sports  of  the  country.  His  teeth,  too,  were  perfect,  which  alone 
redeems  a  countenance  destitute  of  other  charm.  His  eyes,  which 
were  of  hazel-gray,  were  beaming  and  expressive ;  and  his  de- 
meanor gave  assurance  of  a  gentle  heart,  and  a  sympathetic, 
inquisitive  mind. 

Such  lads,  eager  and  unformed,  still  come  to  college  from  honest 
country  homes,  in  regions  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  upon  a 
scale  that  allows  some  leisure  to  the  farmer's  family,  some  liberality 
of  expenditure,  books,  music,  a  tincture  of  art,  and  hospitable 
habits.  How  welcome,  how  dear,  to  instructors  worthy  of  them, 
we  such  unhackneyed  minds  in  bodies  unimpaired  I 
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The  abode  of  this  youth  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Williamsburg,  among  the  mountains  of  Central  Vir- 
ginia, near  where  the  River  Kivanna,  an  important  tributary,  enters 
the  James.  His  home  was  a  plain,  spacious  farm-house,  a  story  and 
a  half  high,  with  four  large  rooms  and  a  wide  entry  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  many  garret  chambers  above.  The  farm  was  nineteen 
hundred  acres  of  land,  part  of  it  densely  wooded,  and  some  of  it  so 
steep  and  rocky  as  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  fields  near  the 
river  were  strong  land,  not  yet  (though  soon  to  be)  worn  past  the 
profitable  culture  of  tobacco;  but  the  upper  portions  were  well 
suited  to  the  grains  and  roots  familiar  to  the  farmers  of  the  Middle 
States.  For  sixty  years  the  staple  product  of  all  that  fine  mountain 
region,  with  its  elevated  fields,  its  far-reaching  valleys,  and  rapid 
streams,  was  wheat ;  which  the  swift  tributaries  ground  into  flour, 
and  the  yellow  James  bore  down  its  tranquil  tide  to  Richmond, 
distant  from  the  Jefferson  home  two  days'  ride.  The  rustle  of 
wheat-ears  was  familiar  music  to  Thomas  Jefferson  from  infancy  to 
hoary  age. 

The  farm  was  tilled  at  this  period  by  thirty  slaves,  —  equivalent 
to  about  fifteen  farm-hands.  The  circumstances  of  the  family  were 
easy,  not  affluent.  Almost  every  common  thing  they  consumed  was 
grown  or  made  at  home,  —  all  the  common  fabrics  and  ordinary 
clothing;  and  of  home-made  commodities  they  had  an  abundance  : 
but  the  thirty  pounds  sterling  per  annum  in  cash,  which  the  student 
was  to  expend  at  Williamsburg  for  his  board  and  tuition,  was  not  so 
light  a  charge  upon  the  estate  as  it  sounds  to  us.  The  entire 
expense  of  his  maintenance  away  from  home  may  have  been  fifty 
pounds  a  year ;  which  was,  probably,  not  less  than  half  the  sum  that 
could  be  taken  properly  from  the  annual  product  of  the  farm  and 
shops,  after  all  the  home  charges  had  been  paid.  The  yeomen  of 
Virginia,  though  they  enjoyed  a  profusion  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
were  sometimes  sorely  put  to  it  when  a  sum  of  money  was  to  be 
raised. 

This  student  of  seventeen,  through  the  death  of  his  father  three 
years  before,  was  already  the  head  of  the  family,  and,  under  a  guar- 
dian, the  owner  of  the  Siiadwell  Farm,  the  best  portion  of  his 
father's  estate. 

The  happy  results  that  spnng  from  the  intermingling,  by  mar- 
riage, of  families  long  cultured  with  families  more  vigorous  and  les9 
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refined,  has  been  often  remarked.  Such  conjunctions  gave  us 
Shakspeare  and  Gk)ethe.  A  novelist  of  the  day  tells  us  of  a  ducal 
house,  which,  on  system,  married  a  plebeian  estate  every  otlier  gen- 
eration, which  renewed  at  once  its  blood  and  its  fortunes.  The 
material  point  was  the  renewal  of  the  blood,  which  brings  with  it 
the  brain,  the  stamina,  and  the  self-control  by  which  great  houses 
are  founded,  and  all  great  things  are  done.  If  at  the  present  time 
there  is  an  aristocracy  in  Europe,  which,  in  any  respectable  degree, 
earns  its  wages,  it  is  that  aristocra(;y  which  has  oftenest  renewed 
itself  by  the  strenuous  blood  of  men  who  have  won  commanding 
places  by  sheer  strength  of  mind  and  purpose.  The  world  would 
never  have  heard  of  the  Palmerstons,  if  the  second  lord  had  not  won 
the  admirable  daughter  of  a  Dublin  tradesman ;  nor  of  Brougham, 
if  the  father  of  the  late  lord  had  married,  as  he  intended,  in  his 
native  country  and  class.  Nature  so  delights  in  uniting  opposites, 
that  she  seals  with  the  unmistakable  signet  of  her  approbation  the 
coming-together  of  opposites  artificially  produced,  —  ancient  culture 
and  unlettered  force. 

Peter  Jefferson,  the  father  of  the  student,  was  a  superb  specimen 
of  a  class,  nearly  extinct  in  Great  Britain,  which  used  to  be  called 
yeomen, — farmers  who  owned  the  soil  they  tilled,  but  had  no  pre- 
tensions to  aristocratic  rank,  —  a  class  intermediate  in  a  parish 
between  the  squire  and  his  tenants.  In  old  Virginia,  yeomen  were 
farmers,  who,  beginning  life  with  little  capital  besides  a  strong  arm 
and  an  energetic  will,  had  taken  up  a  tract  of  land  to  the  westward 
of  the  great  tobacco-region  of  Virginia,  and  gradually  worked  their 
way  to  the  possession  of  a  cleared  farm,  and  a  few  families  of  slaves. 
In  this  manner  Peter  Jefferson,  and  his  father  before  him,  had 
achieved  an  independent  position  :  stanch  both,  of  strong  self-tutored 
sense,  and  of  signal  ability  in  the  conduct  of  business;  enterprising 
and  methodical;  liberal,  but  exact;  good  at  figures,  with  a  clear, 
careful  handwriting,  and  an  aptitude  for  mechanics.  The  family  was 
of  Welsh  extraction.  The  first  of  the  name  in  Virginia,  it  is  well 
worth  noting,  was  a  member  of  that  Virginia  Assembly  of  IGIO,  the 
first  legislative  body  ever  convened  on  the  western  continent,  the 
summoning  of  which  ended  the  twelve  years'  anarchy  that  followed 
the  planting  of  the  colony,  and  notified  the  colonists,  that,  in  crossing 
the  sea,  thfy  had  lost  none  of  the  riglits  of  Englishmen.  All  that 
is  important,  characteristic,  and  hopeful,  in  the  history  of  America, 
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dates  from  the  meeting  of  that  Assembly;  and  an  ancestor  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  it.  Virginia  then  contained 
six  hundred  white  inhabitants.  The  church  nearest  his  farm  was 
called  the  "Jefferson  Church"  for  a  hundred  years  after  his  death, 
and  the  ruins  of  it  were  visible  as  late  as  1856. 

Peter  Jefferson,  a  younger  son,  and  therefore  having  little  to 
expect  from  his  father,  made  his  entrance  into  responsible  life  by 
the  door  which,  many  years  later,  admitted  the  son  of  another  Vir- 
ginia yeoman,  George  Washington.  He  learned  the  art  of  survey- 
ing land,  —  a  kind  of  liberal  profession  in  a  new  country.  He 
practised  this  profession  in  his  native  county  of  Chesterfield,  and  in 
all  the  region  trodden  by  Confederate  armies  and  torn  by  Federal 
cannon  during  the  long  siege  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  —  cities 
which  then  existed  only  in  the  prophetic  minds  of  men  like  Colonel 
Byrd,  who  marked  both  as  the  sites  of  towns  when  as  yet  not  a 
tree  of  the  primeval  forest  had  been  felled.  Like  George  Washing- 
ton, too,  this  young  surveyor  owed  his  rise  in  the  social  scale  to  a 
marriage ;  though  it  was  Peter  Jefferson's  happier  fortune  to  win 
a  maiden  heart,  and  to  create  for  her  the  home  over  which  he  asked 
her  to  preside. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

THB  MOTHEB  OF  JEFFEBSON. 

What  a  pretty  romance  it  was !  The  athletic  youth,  master  of 
his  surveyor's  chain  and  knowledge,  a  natural  prince  of  the  frontier, 
becomes  knit  in  an  ardent,  young  man's  friendship  with  William 
Bandolph,  son  of  one  of  those  flourishing  Randolphs  who  lived  in 
such  lordly  state,  in  the  good  old  barbaric  days,  when  the  soil  of 
Virginia  was  still  unworn,  when  negroes  were  twenty-five  guineas 
"  a  head,"  and  tobacco  brought  four  pence  a  pound  in  London 
docks.  Together  they  visit  an  uncle  of  William  Eandolph,  seated 
on  a  vast  plantation  on  the  James,  some  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Rivanna, — one  of  the  few  grand  houses  of  Virginia  wherein 
knowledge  and  taste  were  more  conspicuous  than  pride  and  pro- 
fusion. Isham  Randolph  was  the  name  of  this  tobacco  lord,  and 
his  eldest  daughter  was  Jane.  She  was  born  while  the  family  were 
living  in  London,  where  her  father  knew  Peter  Collinson,  wool- 
merchant,  botanist,  and  friend  of  Pennsylvania;  also  Hans  Sloane, 
founder  of  the  British  Museum,  and  all  that  circle  of  the  Royal 
Society's  more  active  members. 

She  was  not  too  lightly  won,  this  daughter  of  a  stately  house. 
Peter  Jefiferson  was  twenty-eight,  and  she  seventeen,  when  he 
mounted  and  rode  a  hundred  miles  to  the  northwest  of  his  home, 
and  fifty  miles  beyond  hers,  and  bought  his  first  thousand  acres  on 
the  Rivanna,  and  began  to  hew  out  a  farm  and  home.  Within  half  a 
day's  ride,  the  smoke  of  only  three  or  four  settlers'  cabins  floated  up 
through  small  clearings  to  the  sky,  and  the  trail  of  Indians  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  woods.  For  two  years  he  wrought  there  in  the  forest, 
aided,  doubtless,  by  a  slave  family  or  two ;  and  when  he  had  cleared  a 
few  fields^  and  built  something  a  little  better  than  a  cabin,  he  went 
to  XhiBgeness,  and  brought  home  his  bride,  Jane  Randolph.     To  do 
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her  lionoi  he  nam  3cl  their  abode  Shad  well,  because  it  was  in  a  Lon- 
don  parish  of  that  name  that  she  first  saw  the  light.  He  was 
married  in  1738.  Five  years  after,  —  April  13,  1743,  —  his  third 
child  was  born,  whom  he  named  Thomas,  that  student  who  stands 
at  the  threshold  of  William  and  Mary  College,  waiting  our  conven- 
ience to  be  admitted. 

Of  this  adventurous  lady,  who  gave  her  hand  to  Peter  Jefferson 
and  rode  by  his  side  to  their  home  in  the  woods,  we  only  know  that 
she  was  the  child  of  an  intelligent  and  hospitable  father;  and  this 
one  fact  comes  to  us  by  a  strange  and  pleasant  chance.  There 
was  a  Quaker  farmer  near  Philadelphia,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  named  John  Bartram,  who,  while  he  was  resting 
from  the  plough  one  day,  under  a  tree,  pulling  a  daisy  to  pieces, 
and  observing  some  of  the  more  obvious  marvels  of  its  construction, 
suddenly  awoke  to  his  pitiful  ignorance  of  the  vegetable  wonders  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  had  lived  and  labored  from  childhood.  He 
resumed  his  toil,  but  not  with  that  stolid  content  with  his  ignorance 
that  he  had  enjoyed  so  long.  On  the  fourth  day  after,  raging  for 
knowledge,  he  hired  a  man  to  hold  his  plough,  while  he  rode  to 
Philadelphia,  and  brought  home  a  work  upon  botany  in  Latin,  and 
a  Latin  grammar.  In  three  months,  by  a  teacher's  aid,  he  could 
grope  his  way  in  the  Latin  book ;  in  a  year  he  had  botanized  all  over 
the  region  round  about,  and  cast  longing  eyes  over  the  border  into 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  By  good  management  of  his  farm  and 
servants,  —  emancipated  slaves,  —  he  was  able  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  the  study  of  Nature,  making  wide  excursions  into  neigh- 
boring colonies,  until  he  knew  every  plant  that  grew  between  the 
Alleghan}'  range  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  becoming  at  length 
botanist  to  the  king,  at  fifty  guineas  a  year,  and  founding  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill  the  first  botanical  garden  of  America.  Ho 
and  his  garden  flourished  together  to  a  green  old  age;  and  he  died, 
at  the  approach  of  the  British  army  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
of  terror  lest  the  pride  of  his  life  should  be  trampled  into  ruin  by 
the  troops.  Among  his  European  correspondents  was  that  assidu- 
ous friend  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Franklin,  Peter  Collinson,  with 
whom  for  fifty  years  he  exchanged  letters,  seeds,  roots,  trees,  slips, 
nuts,  grafts,  birds,  turtles,  squirrels,  and  other  animals ;  and  it  is  to 
their  correspondence  that  Europe  owes  the  profusion  of  Americas 
♦^rees  and  shrubs  that  adorn  so  many  parks,  gardens,  and  highways 
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To  the  same  interchange  America  was  indebted,  among  other  bene- 
fits, for  those  rare  kinds  of  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  gooseberries, 
and  other  fruits,  that  flourished  for  a  time,  though  the  climate  has 
since  proved  too  harsh  and  exacting  for  them.  In  a  singularly 
qaiet,  homely  way,  those  two  excellent  men,  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
guineas  per  annum,  conferred  solid  and  lasting  benefits  upon  count- 
less generations  of  the  inliabitants  of  two  continents. 

It  is  in  the  letters  of  Peter  Collinson  to  his  American  friend,  that 
we  find  allusions  to  the  father  of  our  Jefferson's  mother.     William 
Bartram  may  have  seen  Peter  Jefferson  and  Jane  Randolph  mar- 
ried ;  for  a  few  months  before  that  event,  when  the  botanist  was 
about  to  make  a  botanical  tour  in  Virginia,  Collinson  sends  him  the 
names  of  three  or  four  gentlemen  of  that  province  who  were  inter- 
est^ in  "  our  science,"  one  of  whom  was  Isham  Randolph.     **  No 
one,"  he  remarks,  "  will  make  thee  more  welcome ; "  and  he  adds, 
"  I  take  his  house  to  be  a  very  suitable  place  to  make  a  settlement 
at,  for  to  take  several  days'  excursions  all  round,  and  to  return  to  his 
house  at  night."     The  worthy  Quaker  favors  his  somewhat  too  plain 
American  friend,  who  was  also  of  Quaker  family,  with  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice, that  gives  us  some  information.     "  One  thing,"  he  says,  "  I 
must  desire  of  thee,  and  do  insist  that  thee  oblige  me  therein  :  that 
thou  make  up  that  drugget  clothes  "   (a  present  from  Collinson  to 
Bartram),  "  to  go  to  Virginia  in,  and  not  appear  to  disgrace  thyself 
or  me ;  for,  though  I  should  not  esteem  thee  less  to  come  to  me  in 
what  dress  thou  will,  yet  these  Virginians  "  (liaving  in  his  mind's 
eye  his  old  acquaintances,  Isham  Randolph  and  his  young  family) 
"  are  a  very  gentle,  well-dressed  people,  and  look,  perhaps,  more  at  a 
man's  outside  than  his  inside.     For  these  and  other  reasons,  pray  go 
very  clean,  neat,  and  handsomely  dressed,  in  Virginia.     Never  mind 
thy  clothes  :  I  will  send  more  anotli-er  time."     The  benevolent  Peter 
was  a  dealer  in  woollens,  and  sent  the  rustic  Bartram  many  a  good 
ell  of  cloth  to  wear  at  the  great  houses  in  the  country. 

The  botanist  visited  Isham  Randolph's  mansion  on  the  James,  in 
and  about  which,  it  is  said,  a  hundred  servants  attended.  There  he 
must  have  seen  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  at  the  time  when 
she  was  busy  with  preparations  for  her  marriage  ;  and  he  may  have 
staid  to  the  wedding-feast,  and  cheered  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
as  they  rode  away  on  horseback  to  their  new  home.  He  had  gen- 
erous  entertainment,  of  which  he  sent  grateful  accounts  to  his  pa- 
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tron  in  London.  Collinson  replies,  that  it  was  no  more  than  he 
expected  of  his  friend  Isham :  '^  I  did  not  doubt  his  civility  to  thee. 
I  only  wish  to  have  been  there,  and  shared  it  with  thee/'  In  anoth* 
er  letter,  the  worthy  merchant  mentions  that  ^'our  friend,  Isham 
Randolph  (a  generous,  good-natured  gentleman,  and  well  respected 
by  most  who  are  acquainted  with  him) ''  had  agreed  to  correspond 
with  him  on  their  beloved  science.  When  the  news  came  of  Isham 
Randolph's  death,  Collinson  wrote  of  him  as  "  the  good  man  '*  who 
had  gone  to  his  long  home,  and,  he  doubted  not,  was  happy. 

These  glimpses  of  the  father  of  Jefferson's  mother  are  slight,  but 
they  are  the  more  interesting  because  they  confirm  the  tradition  that 
it  was  from  his  mother  he  derived  his  temper,  his  disposition,  and 
bis  sympathy  with  living  nature. 


CHAPTER  in. 

OUB  JEFFEBSOX'S   CHILDHOOD. 

Though  his  mother  had  been  the  tenderest  of  women,  his  father 
had  strength  to  match  her  tenderness.  Tradition,  current  in  the 
countj  where  he  lived,  and  gathered  by  Mr.  Eandall,  whose  exten- 
sive and  sympathetic  work  *  must  remain  the  great  reservoir  of 
information  respecting  the  Jeffersons,  reports  Peter  Jefferson  a 
wonder  of  physical  force  and  stature.  He  had  the  strength  of 
three  strong  men.  Two  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  each  weighing  a 
thousand  pounds,  he  could  raise  at  once  from  their  sides,  and  stand 
them  upright  When  surveying  in  the  wilderness,  he  could  tire  out 
his  assistants,  and  tire  out  his  mules ;  then  eat  his  mules,  and  still 
press  on,  sleeping  alone  by  night  in  a  hollow  tree,  to  the  howling  of 
the  wolves,  till  his  task  was  done.  He  loved  mathematics.  He 
managed  his  affairs  so  well,  that,  in  twenty  years,  he  was  master  of 
a  competent  estate,  and  could  assign  a  good  plantation  to  his 
younger  son,  after  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  his  eldest.  But 
with  this  strength  of  character  there  was  genuine  intelligence.  He 
relished  Shakspeare ;  and  Shakspeare  alone  can  be  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. His  line  edition  of  Shakspeare,  still  preserved  among  his 
relics,  attests,  by  its  appearance,  that  the  man  whose  property  it  was 
loved  it,  and  repaired  often  to  it  during  many  years  for  solace  and 
delight.  The  Spectator,  a  new  work  in  his  day,  and  some  volumes 
of  Swift,  are  among  the  books,  once  his,  that  his  descendants  pos- 
sess. 

County  honors,  which  at  that  time  and  place  could  mean  nothing 
but  public  duties,  always  difficult,  often  perilous,  never  compensated, 
made  him  at  length  the  unquestioned  chief  of  the  frontier  region. 

•  The  Life  of  Thomai  Jefferson,  by  Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.D.    Three  vol*.    Xew  Yorki 
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When  the  county  was  set  off  and  named  Albemarle,  Peter  Jefferson 
was  appointed  one  of  its  three  justices  of  tlie  peace;  afterwards 
county  surveyor ;  then  colonel  of  tlie  county,  chief  of  provincial 
honors  in  old  Virginia,  in  which  capacity  he  was  the  defender  of 
the  frontier  against  the  Indians ;  finally  he  was  sent  to  represent 
his  county  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  sat  at  Williamsburg,  the 
capital  of  the  Province.  In  politics  he  was  a  British  Whig,  like 
most  of  the  Western  yeomen  of  the  early  day ;  the  great  planters 
of  the  lower  country  generally  affecting  Tory  politics.  For  many 
years  he  was  vestryman  of  his  parish  church. 

His  qualifications  were  recognized  by  the  royal  government.  He 
was  out,  when  his  boy  was  six  years  old,  for  several  weeks,  on  the 
line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  as  joint  commissioner 
with  Joshua  Fry,  professor  of  mathematics  in  William  and  Mary 
College,  completing  the  boundary  between  those  two  Provinces. 
Two  years  after,  he  was  associated  with  Professor  Fry  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  map  of  Virginia  ever  attempted  since  Captain 
John  Smith's  conjectural  sketch  of  1609.  The  boy  of  eight  must 
have  seen  the  surveys  and  broad  sheets  spread  upon  the  great  table 
in  the  family  room.  Perhaps  this  honorable  connection  with  one  of 
the  college  professors  may  have  strengthened,  may  have  originated, 
the  fondest  pui'pose  of  Peter  Jefferson's  heart,  which  was  to  give  his 
son  the  best  chance  for  education  the  colony  afforded. 

From  this  natural  chief  of  m^n,  Thomas  Jefferson  derived  his 
stature,  his  erectness,  his  bodily  strength,  —  in  which  only  his  father 
excelled  him  of  all  the  men  known  or  remembered  in  that  county, 
—  his  self-reliance,  his  habit  of  waiting  upon  himself,  his  aversion 
to  parade  and  ceremony,  his  tendency  to  humane  politics,  his  curious 
exactness  in  matters  of  business,  his  strong  bias  toward  mathemat- 
ics, mechanics,  and  architecture.  He  may  have  derived  from  him, 
too,  some  traits  that  limited  his  ability  as  an  executive  chief.  One 
of  his  father's  maxims  was,  "  Never  ask  another  to  do  for  vou  what 
you  can  do  for  yourself."  A  man  who  has  to  direct  extensive  affairs, 
and  control  many  men,  must  reverse  this  maxim,  and  never  do  any 
thing  himself  which  he  can  properly  get  another  to  do. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  a  boy  better  placed  for  the  equal  develop- 
ment of  mind,  body,  and  character,  than  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  That  region  combines  both  the  charms 
and  the  advantages  of  mountain  and  plain ;  for  the  heights  are  not 
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too  di£Bcult  for  access,  and  the  lowlands  are  not  insalnbrions.  He 
eoald  shoot  wild  turkeys,  deer,  and  all  flying  game,  without  going 
off  his  father's  estate ;  and  past  his  native  fields  flowed  a  river,  over 
which  he  was  early  taught  to  swim  his  horse.  The  primeval  wilder- 
ness covered  the  mountains,  and  waved  luxuriant  in  many  a  valley, 
the  most  conspicuous  fact  of  nature  around  him  till  he  was  long  past 
boyhood.  But  by  the  time  he  was  a  well-grown  lad,  there  were 
neighbors  near  and  numerous  enough  for  society.  His  father's 
official  position  made  him  the  arbiter  between  contentious  men,  and 
the  minister  of  justice.  The  lad  must  have  seen  his  father  try 
many  a  petty  case,  and  settle  many  a  difference,  as  well  between 
white  men  as  between  whites  and  Indians. 

That  liking  for  Indians,  which  we  observe  in  the  writings  of 
Jefferson,  resulted  from  his  early  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  best 
of  the  uncorrupted  chiefs,  who  used  to  visit  and  stay  with  his  father 
on  their  journeys  to  and  from  the  capital  of  Virginia.  The  Indians 
held  his  father  in  that  entire  respect  which  they  were  apt  to  feel  for 
men  who  never  feared  and  never  deceived  them.  One  of  the  most 
vivid  recolletitions  of  his  boyhood  was  of  a  famous  chief  of  the 
Cherokees,  named  Ontasset^,  who  went  to  England  on  behalf  of  his 
people.  The  boy  was  in  the  camp  of  this  chief  the  evening  before 
his  departure  for  England,  and  heard  him  deliver  his  farewell  ora- 
tion to  his  tribe,  —  a  scene  that  he  used  to  describe  with  animation 
eeventy  years  after  its  occurrence."  The  moon  was  in  full  splendor 
that  evening ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  to  that  lustrous  orb  the 
impassioned  orator  addressed  prayers  for  his  own  safety,  and  the 
protection  of  his  people  during  his  absence.  The  powerful  voice  of 
the  speaker,  his  distinct  articulation,  his  ani^nated  gesture,  and  the 
silence  of  the  listening  Indians  sitting  motionless  in  groups  by  their 
several  fires,  filled  him  with  awe  and  veneration,  although  he  did 
not  understand  a  word  that  was  spoken. 

All  the  important  circumstances  of  his  home  come  to  mind  as  we 
brood  over  scattered  indications  in  old  and  new  Virginia  books.  We 
see  that  giant  of  a  father,  steadfast,  reserved,  even  austere,  but  not 
ungentle,  busy  with  official  labors  and  the  details  of  farm  and  barn 
daring  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  giving  his  boy  (his  only  son 
for  many  years)  lessons  in  book-keeping  and  arithmetic ;  two  elder 
sisters,  perhaps,  taking  their  turn  at  slate  and  pencil,  or  sitting  with 
their  mother  plying  the  needle :  the  father  not  unfrequently,  treat- 
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ing  the  group  to  a  favorite  paper  from  the  Spectator.  The  morn- 
ing scene,  too,  with  the  mother  and  her  servants,  we  can  infer  witb 
much  prohahility  from  descriptions  of  similar  interiors  preserved 
from  that  period. 

Deeply  as  Jefferson  came  to  hate  slavery,  clearly  as  he  foretold 
the  ruin  enclosed  in  the  system,  he  saw  it  only  in  its  better  aspects 
at  his  own  home.  He  saw  his  father  patiently  drilling  negroes,  not 
long  from  their  native  Africa,  into  carpenters,  millers,  wheelright8| 
shoemakers,  and  farmers.  He  saw  his  mother  of  a  morning  in  her 
sitting-room,  which  was  well  furnished  with  contrivances  for  facili- 
tating labor,  seated  with  her  daughters  and  her  servants,  like  An^ 
dromache  surrounded  by  her  maidens,  all  busy  with  household  tasks. 
We  possess  authority  for  the  picture.  Have  we  not  been  favored 
with  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Washington's  morning-room  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, —  that  room  which  was  so  "  nicely  fixed  for  all  sorts  of  work  "  ? 
''  On  one  side  sits  the  chambermaid  with  her  knitting ;  on  the  other^ 
a  little  colored  pet,  learning  to  sew.  An  old,  decent  woman  was 
there  with  her  table  and  shears,  cutting  out  the  negroes'  winter 
clothes,  while  the  good  old  lady  directs  them  all,  incessantly  knit- 
ting herself.  She  points  out  to  me  several  pairs  of  nice  colored 
stockings  and  gloves  she  had  just  finished,  and  presents  me  with  a 
pair  half  done,  which  she  begs  I  will  finish  and  wear  for  her  sake.'* 
Bishop  Meade,  who  quotes  this  interesting  passage  from  an  old  Vir- 
ginia manuscript,  adds  that,  in  other  houses  (like  the  home  of  the 
Jefiersons)  less  opulent  and  containing  many  children,  the  mother 
would  have  her  daughters  with  her  in  the  same  apartment,  one  spin- 
ning, another  basting,  another  winding  yarn,  another  churning,  — 
all  vigorously  at  work :  for  at  that  day  a  plantation  was  obliged  to 
be  nearly  self-suppl3dng ;  and  the  family  at  the  great  house  had  to  do 
the  thinking,  contriving,  cutting,  and  doctoring  for  a  family  of  as 
many  helpless,  improvident  children  as  there  were  slaves. 

In  such  a  busy,  healthy  home  as  this,  with  father,  mother,  two 
elder  sisters,  four  younger  sisters,  and  a  little  brother,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson lived  in  his  boyhood.  He  was  happy  in  his  eldest  sister, 
Jane,  whose  mind  was  akin  to  his  own.  She  was  his  confidant  and 
companion,  and  shared  his  taste  for  the  arts,  particularly  his  early 
love  of  music  The  family  were  all  reared  and  baptized  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  this  sister  greatly  excelled  in  singing  the 
few  fine  old  psalm-tunes  which  then  constituted  the  whole  psalmody 
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of  the  Protestant  world.  For  a  centuiy,  it  is  said,  there  were  but 
fire  tanes  sung  in  the  colonial  churches.  67  the  fireside  in  the 
winter  evenings,  and  on  the  banks  of  their  river  in  the  soft,  summer 
twilight,  there  were  family  singings,  Jane  Jefferson's  melodious 
▼oice  leading  the  choir ;  to  which  was  added,  as  the  years  went  on, 
the  accompaniment  of  her  brother's  violin.  There  must  have  been 
much  musical  feeling  in  the  family  to  have  generated  in  this  boy  so 
profound  a  passion  for  music  as  he  exhibited.  He  speaks  of  three 
early  tastes  as  '^  the  passion  of  his  soul,"  —  music,  mathematics, 
and  architecture ;  and  of  these  the  one  first  developed  was  music. 

The  massive  instruments  with  which  we  are  familiar  —  the  piano 
and  the  organ  —  would  have  been  unattainable  in  a  Virginia  farm- 
house at  that  period,  even  if  they  had  been  sufficiently  perfected  to 
warrant  transportation  so  far.  The  violin,  called  by  its  old-fashioned 
name  of  the  fiddle,  king  of  instruments,  was  almost  the  only  one 
generally  known  in  the  back  countries  of  the  colonies.  In  Vir- 
ginia, when  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry  were  merry  lads  together, 
both  of  whom  played  the  fiddle,  it  appears  that  almost  every  farm- 
house which  had  a  boy  in  it  could  boast  a  fiddle  also.  Mr.  Hives,  in 
his  "  Life  of  Madison,"  among  many  other  precious  things,  pre- 
serves the  programme  of  the  rustic  festivities  arranged  for  St. 
Andrew's  Day  in  1737,  in  the  next  county  but  one  to  Jefferson's, 
Albemarle.  It  throws  light  on  his  early  violin,  besides  showing 
how  English  the  tone  of  Virginia  was  at  that  period. 

Pirst,  twenty  horses  were  to  run  round  a  three-mile  course  for  a 
prize  of  five  pounds,  no  one  "  to  put  up  a  horse  unless  he  had  sub- 
scribed for  the  entertainment  and  paid  half  a  pistole."  Next,  a  hat 
of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  was  to  be  cudgelled  for.  Then,  a 
violin  was  to  be  played  for  by  twenty  fiddlers,  —  "  no  person  to  have 
the  liberty  of  playing,  unless  he  bring  a  fiddle  with  him"  When 
the  prize  had  been  awarded,  all  the  performers  were  to  play  together, 
each  a  different  tune,  and  to  be  treated  by  the  company.  Next, 
twelve  boys,  twelve  years  of  age,  were  to  run  a  hundred  and  twelve 
yards  for  a  hat  worth  twelve  shillings.  A  "  quire  of  ballads  were  to 
be  sung  for  by  a  number  of  songsters,  all  of  them  to  have  liquor 
sufficient  to  clear  their  windpipes."  A  pair  of  silver  buckles  was  to 
be  wrestled  for  by  "  a  number  of  brisk  young  men."  "  A  pair  of 
handsome  shoes  "  was  to  be  "  danced  for."  A  pair  of  handsome  silk 
stockings  of  one  pistole  value  was  to  be  given  to  "  the  handsomest 
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young  (ountiy  maid  that  appears  in  the  field/'  A  '' handsome 
entertainment "  was  also  to  be  provided  for  the  subscribers  and  their 
wives ;  '^  and  such  of  them  as  are  not  so  happy  as  to  have  wives 
may  treat  any  other  lady."  Drums,  trumpets,  and  hautboys  were 
to  play ;  and,  at  the  feast,  the  healths  of  the  king  and  of  the  gover- 
nor were  to  be  drunk.  The  programme  concluded  by  notifying  the 
public,  that,  ^'  as  this  mirth  is  designed  to  be  purely  innocent  and 
void  of  offence,  all  persons  resorting  to  these  are  desired  to  behave 
themselves  with  decency  and  sobriety;  the  subscribers  being  re- 
solved to  discountenance  all  immorality  with  the  utmost  rigor." 

The  prominence  assigned  to  the  violin  contest  in  these  festivities 
explains  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  early  memorials  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  lessens  our  surprise  at  Jefferson's  statement,  that,  during 
twelve  years  of  his  early  life,  he  practised  on  the  violin  three  hours 
a  day.  The  innocent  instrument,  it  appears,  had  an  ill  name  among 
the  stricter  religious  people  of  the  mountain  counties,  where  "  evan- 
gelical "  principles  prevailed.  Our  zealous  young  amateur  may  have 
heard  a  sermon  once  preached  in  a  parish  church  near  his  home  by 
Rev.  Charles  Clay,  —  cousin  of  the  eloquent  Kentuckian,  —  in 
which  the  preacher  warned  his  hearers  against  the  '^  profanation  " 
of  Christmas  Day  by  "  fiddling,  dancing,  drinking,  and  such  like ; " 
practices,  he  said,  which  were  only  too  common  in  Albemarie. 
Then,  as  now,  it  was  the  drink  that  did  the  mischief,  though  the 
fiddle  and  the  dance  had  to  share  the  blame. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 


jsffebson's  school-lifb. 


Pkteb  Jeffbbsox  began  early  to  execute  his  heartfelt  intention 
of  educating  his  son.  This  was  not  so  difficult  as  has  been  repre- 
WQted.  Twenty  years  before  the  child  was  born^  the  Bishop  of 
Ix>QdoQ,  in  whose  diocese  Virginia  was,  addressed  certain  questions 
to  the  Virginian  clergy.  One  of  the  questions  was,  "  Are  there  any 
schools  in  your  parish  ?  "  All  the  clergymen,  except  two  or  three, 
answered,  "  Kone ; "  and  the  two  or  three  who  did  not  make  this 
answer  could  only  claim  that  their  parishes  had  "  a  charity  school." 
Another  question  was,  "  Is  there  any  parish  library  ?  "  To  this,  all 
the  clergy,  except  one  man,  answered,  "  None ; "  and  that  one  man 
made  this  reply,  "  We  have  the  Book  of  Homilies,  the  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,  and  the  Singing  Psalms."  But,  by  the  time  Jefferson  was 
old  enough  to  go  to  school,  there  were  a  few  schools  in  the  more 
densely  peopled  counties  of  Virginia ;  and  several  of  the  more  learned 
and  decent  of  the  clergy  received  pupils  into  their  houses  for  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  and  Greek. 

He  was  fortunate  in  his  teachers,  as  in  all  things  else.     At  five 
he  went  to  a  school  where  only  the  English  language  was  employed ; 
at  nine  his  education  seriously  began,  when  he  entered  a  Scottish 
clergyman's  family  as  a  boarding  scholar,  where  he  learned  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French.     Entries  in  Peter  Jefferson's  account-book,  still 
existing,  show  that  he  paid   the   Bev.  William  Douglass  sixteen 
pounds  sterling  a  year  for  his  son's  board  and  tuition.     This  first 
instructor  of  Thomas  Jefferson  came  over  from  Scotland  as  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Colonel  Monroe,  father  of  President  Monroe,  and  set- 
tling on  the  James,  near  Peter  Jefferson's  tobacco  plantation,  spent 
a  long  life  in  teaching  young  and  old.     Ho  was  of  what  we  now  call 
the  "  evangelical "  school,  and  regarded  Dr.  Doddridge's  works  as 
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more  precious  than  gold,  —  "  the  best  legacy  *'  he  could  leave  his  chil- 
dren. Peter  Jefferson  was  a  vestryman  of  his  church.  The  boy 
was  evidently  much  at  home  during  the  five  years  he  spent  at  this 
school,  —  always,  probably,  on  Saturdays  •  and  Sundays ;  and  his 
father  took  care  that  the  boy  did  not  neglect  a  child's  first  and  chief 
duty,  which  is  to  grow.  He  also  instructed  him  in  arithmetic  and  the 
rudiments  of  mathematics,  then  generally  neglected  in  classical  schools. 

But  this  excellent  father  was  not  destined  to  experience  the  no- 
blest triumph  parents  know,  —  that  of  seeing  his  child  a  full-formed 
man,  and  better  equipped  for  life's  journey  than  himself  had  been  at 
starting.  His  great  strength  did  not  avail  to  bring  him  to  old  age. 
In  1757,  when  he  was  but  fifty  years  old,  he  died  of  a  disease  not 
recorded. 

After  Braddock's  defeat,  in  1755,  there  could  have  been  little  rest  for 
such  a  colonel  of  a  frontier  county  as  he  was ;  and,  indeed,  there  are 
indications  —  pay-rolls  and  other  military  documents  and  entries  — 
among  his  existing  papers,  showing  that  he  was  active  against  the  ex- 
ulting foe.  Nothing  was  heard  of  for  a  time  on  the  borders  but  mas- 
sacre and  fire,  and  the  flight  of  whole  counties  of  settlers  to  the  lower 
country.  It  is  of  this  period,  in  the  midst  of  which  Colonel  Jefferson 
died,  that  the  youthful  commander  of  the  Virginian  forces.  Colonel 
Washington,  wrote  that  despatch  from  the  frontier  which  startles  every 
reader  of  his  letters  by  its  burst  of  vehement  pathos.  "  The  sup- 
plicating tears  of  the  women  and  moving  petitions  of  the  men,"  he 
wrote,  "  melt  me  with  such  deadly  sorrow,  that  I  solemnly  declare, 
if  I  know  my  own  mind,  I  could  offer  myself  a  willing  sacrifice  to 
the  butchering  enemy,  provided  that  would  contribute  to  the  peo- 
ple's ease."  The  county  colonels  were  all  in  arms  during  that  time 
of  terror.  Colonel  John  Madison,  in  Orange,  the  next  county  to 
Albemarle,  and  nearer  the  scene,  saw  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  war 
from  his  own  front  door.  His  son  James,  four  years  old  at  the  time 
of  Braddock's  defeat,  always  remembered  the  terror  and  desolation 
of  the  two  next  years.  Exposure  and  fatigue  may  have  rendered 
the  colonel  of  Albemarle  County  liable  to  the  attack  of  one  of  the 
summer  diseases,  for  it  was  on  the  17th  of  August  that  he  died. 

His  death  is  spoken  of  as  sudden ;  but  this  good  father,  it  seems, 
had  time  and  strength,  sudden  as  his  death  may  have  been,  to 
render  his  eldest  son  one  last  service.  Dying,  he  left  an  injunction 
that  his  son's  education  should  be  completed,  and  enjoined  those  \n 
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whose  charge  he  was  to  be,  not  to  permit  him  to  neglect  the  exer- 
cises requisite  for  his  body's  development.  This  strong  man  valued 
strength.  He  used  to  say  that  the  weakly  in  body  could  not  be  in- 
dependent in  mind ;  and,  therefore,  among  his  dying  thoughts  was 
solicitude  for  his  son's  healthy,  unchecked  growth.  He  died  leaving 
his  wife  still  young,  not  quite  forty ;  one  daughter  seventeen ;  an- 
other sixteen;  his  son  Thomas  fourteen;  another  daughter  thir- 
teen ;  another  eleven ;  another  five ;  and  a  boy  and  girl,  twins,  aged 
twenty-two  months.  To  the  end  of  his  days,  Jefferson  spoke  of  his 
lather,  thus  early  lost,  with  pride  and  veneration ;  and  he  especially 
loved  to  think  that  his  dying  command  was  that  his  son's  mind 
should  not  be  wronged  of  its  due  culture  and  nourishment.  He 
used  to  say,  that,  if  he  had  to  choose  between  the  education  or  the 
estate  his  father  gave  him,  he  would  choose  the  education. 

His  father's  death  left  him  his  own  master ;  for  he  says  in  one  of 
his  later  letters,  that,  ^'  at  fourteen  years  of  age  the  whole  care  and 
direction  of  myself  was  thrown  on  myself  entirely,  without  a  rela- 
tion or  friend  qualified  to  advise  or  guide  me."  The  first  use  he 
made  of  his  liberty  was  to  change  his  school. 

Fourteen  miles  away  was  the  parsonage  of  Rev.  James  Maury,  a 
man  of  great  note  in  his  time,  and  noted  for  many  things ;  from 
whose  twelve  children  have  descended  a  great  number  of  estimable 
persons  of  the  name  still  living.  Of  Huguenot  descent  and  gen- 
nine  scholarship,  he  was  free  both  from  the  vices  and  the  bigotry 
which  the  refuse  of  the  young  English  clergy  often  brought  with 
them  to  Virginia  in  the  early  time.  Pamphlets  of  his  remain,  main- 
taining the  right  and  liberal  side  of  questions  bitterly  contested  in 
his  day.  He  was  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Virginia  who  opposed,  with  voice  and  pen,  that  senseless  persecu- 
tion of  Dissenters,  which  at  last  brought  the  Church  itself  to  ruin. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  say,  in  a  printed  address,  that  he  should  feel  it 
an  "  honor  and  happiness  "  to  promote  the  spiritual  good  of  "  any 
one  honest  and  well-disposed  person  of  whatever  persuasion  ; "  and, 
though  he  preferred  his  own  church,  he  thought  he  saw  errors  in  it, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  sects,  and  should  be  glad  to  assist  in  the  cor- 
rection and  improvement  of  both  ! 

The  coming  of  this  clergyman  into  the  mountain  region,  about 
the  time  of  Jefferson's  birth,  was  evidently  a  welcome  event ;  for  a 
glebe  of  four  hundred  acres  was  at  once  set  off  for  him,  and  so  spa- 
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cioQs  a  parsonage  was  built,  that  he  waa  able  to  add  to  liis  own  large 
family  some  pupils  from  the  adjacent  counties.  By  the  time  Jef- 
ferson was  fourteen,  an  important  school  had  grown  up  about  him,-^ 
the  best,  it  is  thought,  then  existing  in  the  Province ;  and  it  con* 
tinned  to  flourish,  under  one  of  Mr.  Maury's  sons,  as  late  as  the 
year  1808,  when  one  of  its  pupils  was  President  of  a  nation  which 
the  founder  of  the  school  did  not  live  to  see  established. 

We  do  not  know  what  Jefferson  read  in  Latin  and  Greek  during 
the  two  years  that  he  remained  at  Mr.  Maury's  school ;  but  we  know 
that  he  learned  nothing  but  Latin  and  Gj-reek.  A  classmate  and  an 
afisociate  of  his  at  this  school  was  the  second  son  of  the  master,  also 
named  James  ;  to  whom  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der President  Washington,  gave  the  Liverpool  considship,  which  he 
held  for  forty-five  years.  The  consul,  on  his  return  to  Virginia  in 
old  age,  used  to  say  that  Jefferson  was  noted  at  his  father's  school 
for  scholarship,  industry,  and  shyness.  If  a  holiday  was  desired,  it 
was  not  he  who  could  be  induced  to  ask  it,  tliough  he  urged  others 
to  ask ;  and,  if  the  request  was  granted,  he  would,  first  of  all,  with- 
draw from  the  noisy  crowd  of  his  schoolfellows,  learn  next  day'a 
lesson,  and  then,  rejoining  them,  begin  the  day's  pleasure.  Their 
favorite  diversion  was  hunting  on  a  mountain  near  by,  which  then 
and  long  after  abounded  in  deer,  turkeys,  foxes,  and  other  game. 
He  was  a  keen  hunter,  as  eager  after  a  fox  as  Washington  himself, 
8¥rifb  of  foot  and  sound  of  wind,  coming  in  fresh  and  alert  after  a 
long  day's  clambering  hunt. 

After  two  years'  stay  at  this  school,  he  began,  like  other  students, 
to  be  impatient  to  enter  college.  He  had  never  yet  seen  a  town, 
nor  even  a  village  of  twenty  houses,  for  there  was  none  such  within 
his  range ;  and  he  doubtless  had  the  curiosity  of  youth  to  behold 
the  glories  of  the  capital.  He  found  plenty  of  reasons  for  gratify- 
ing his  wish,  some  of  which  he  laid  before  his  guardian.  He  lost  a 
fourth  of  his  time,  he  said,  by  company  coming  to  Shadwell  and 
detaining  him  from  school,  which  added  very  much  to  the  expenses 
of  the  estate  in  housekeeping.  At  the  college,  too,  he  could  leam 
<<  something  of  mathematics,"  as  well  as  the  languages,  and  "  could 
get  a  more  universal  acquaintance,  which  may  hereafter  be  service* 
able  to  me."  His  guardian  consenting,  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
mother  and  sisters,  and  set  off,  early  in  the  spring  of  1760^  fo» 
Williamsburgh,  five  days'  long  ride  from  his  home. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

HB  GOES  TO  OOLLBGB. 

It  was  not  the  custom  of  this  young  gentleman,  nor  of  Virgini- 
ans generally  then,  to  perform  their  journeys  with  straightforward 
rapidity.  They  took  friends'  houses  on  the  way,  were  easily  per- 
suaded to  remain  over  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  and  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunity.  Such  was  eminently  the  hahit  of  young 
Jefferson,  related  as  he  was  to  half  the  families  of  the  Province,  and 
seldom  going  far  from  home  without  his  fiddle,  and  perhaps  a  roll 
of  " new  minuets"  from  London,  so  welcome  to  young  ladies  in  the 
remoter  counties.  It  was  always  impressed  on  his  memory,  that  he 
began  this  interesting  journey  before  Christmas,  and  staid  over  for 
the  holidays  at  a  merry  house  in  Hanover  County,  where  he  met,  for 
the  first  time,  a  jovial  blade  named  Patrick  Henry,  only  noted  then 
for  fiddling,  dancing,  mimicry,  and  practical  jokes.  He  wa^  mis- 
taken, however.  An  existing  letter  of  the  time  shows  that  he  had 
not  thought  of  going  to  college  till  after  Christmas,  and  did  not  con- 
sult his  guardian  on  the  subject  till  January  was  half  gone.  He 
probably  spent  the  holidays  with  Patrick  Henry,  returned  home, 
and  then  entered  upon  the  project  of  going  to  college.  But  it  was 
always  his  custom,  in  his  journeys  to  and  from  Williamsburg,  to 
make  long  visits  to  friends  on  and  near  the  road ;  and  it  was  this, 
perhaps,  that  led  to  the  error.  He  remembered  the  future  orator 
merely  as  the  prime  mover  of  all  the  fun  of  the  younger  circle,  and 
had  not  a  suspicion  of  the  wonderful  talent  that  lay  undeveloped 
within  him.  As  little,  doubtless,  did  Patrick  Henry  see  in  this 
slender,  sandy-haired  lad  a  political  leader  and  associate,  —  the  pen 
»f  a  Bevolution  of  which  himself  was  to  be  the  tongue. 

On  reaching  Williamsburg,  we  may  be  sure  he  did  not  see  that 

metropolis  with  our  disparaging  eyes.     In  the  old  letters  and  me- 
ld 
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moirs  we  read  delusive  accoants  of  its  splendors  and  gayeties,  -»  of 
the  "  viceregal  court/*  "  vying  in  elegance  with  that  of  St.  James ; " 
of  the  grand  equipages  of  '^  the  gentry ; "  and  of  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  old  Virginia^  gathered  there  in  the  winter.  It  was 
*^  the  centre  of  taste,  fashion,  and  refinement/'  we  are  told ;  and  the 
entertainments  given  at  "  the  palace "  were  a  hlending  of  refine- 
ment and  sumptuosity  "  worthy  of  the  representative  of  royalty.*' 
Such  statements  do  not  prepare  the  cold  investigator  to  discover  that 
the  capital  of  Virginia  was  an  unpaved  village  of  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  surrounded  by  an  expanse  of  dark-green  tobacco-fields 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Andrew  Bumaby,  an  English  clergy- 
man who  visited  it  eight  months  before  the  arrival  of  our  student, 
estimates  the  number  of  its  houses  at  "  about  two  hundred,"  and  its 
population  at ''  one  thousand  souls,  whites  and  negroes."  He  men- 
tions, also,  that  '^  there  are  ten  or  twelve  gentlemen's  families  con- 
stantly residing  in  it,  besides  merchants  and  tradesmen."  But  he 
adds  that  in  the  winter,  when  the  legislature  and  the  great  court  of 
the  colony  were  in  session,  the  place  was  "  crowded  with  the  gentry 
of  the  country,"  and  then  there  were  balls  and  gayeties ;  but,  as 
soon  as  business  is  over,  the  gentry  return  to  their  plantations,  and 
"  the  town  is  in  a  manner  deserted." 

Williamsburg,  insignificant  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  furnished  the 
pattern  for  the  city  of  Washington.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  one 
8treet,.a  hundred  feet  broad  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  with 
the  Capitol  at  one  end,  the  college  at  the  other,  and  a  ten-acre 
square  with  public  buildings  in  the  middle.  It  was  well  arranged  to 
display  whatever  of  equipage  or  costume  the  town  could  boast.  As 
the  great  planters'  families  travelled  in  their  own  huge  coaches, 
which  at  least  had  been  gorgeous  in  the  fashion  of  the  age,  — 
coaches  drawn  of  necessity  by  six  horses,  —  and  as  the  dress  of  the 
period  was  bright  with  color  and  picturesque  in  style,  we  may  well 
believe  that  this  broad  avenue  presented,  during  the  season,  a  strik- 
ing and  animated  scene. 

The  public  buildings,  as  they  appeared  to  Jefferson's  maturer 
judgment,  were  of  a  mongrel  description,  generally  unpleasing  and 
inharmonious.  The  Capitol,  in  which  he  was  to  witness  such  thrill- 
ing scenes,  and  take  part  in  such  important  events,  he  tliought  ^^  a 
light  and  airy  structure,"  —  heavy  and  dull  as  it  looks  in  the  old 
pictures ;  and  the  governor's  palace,  though  not  handsome  withouti 
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WM  large  and  commodious,  and  surrounded  by  agreeable  g^unds ; 
bat  the  college  and  the  hospital  he  condemns  utterly.  They  were 
''rude,  misshapen  pil^,  which,  but  that  they  have  roofs,  would  be 
taken  for  brick-kilns."  This,  however,  was  the  remark  of  a  con- 
noisseur in  architecture.  The  main  edifice  of  the  college  resembled 
those  brick  barracks  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  built  in  the  same  period : 
two  stories  high,  with  a  steep  roof  and  a  row  of  windows  in  it,  and  a 
small  belfry  on  its  summit ;  quite  good  enough  for  young  gentlemen 
who  kept  dogs  and  guns  in  their  rooms,  and  considered  it  the  chief 
end  of  students  to  frustrate  the  object  for  which  they  were  sent  to  the 
institution.  This  building,  with  two  solid-looking  professors'  houses 
near  it,  all  standing  in  a  square  of  four  acres,  marked  with  well- 
worn  paths,  and  not  wanting  in  large  trees,  presented  upon  the 
whole  a  respectable  appearance.  The  arriving  student  probably  did 
not  think  it  so  despicable  as  the  author  of  the  ^'  Notes  on  Virginia.'^ 
The  private  houses  of  Williamsburg,  according  to  Mr.  Bumaby, 
were  "  of  wood,  covered  with  shingles,  and  but  indifferently  built." 
The  site  of  the  town,  however,  was  agreeable,  —  an  elevated  plateau, 
midway  between  the  York  and  the  James,  six  miles  from  both. 
Those  breezes  which  swept  across  the  peninsula,  and  raised  the 
clouds  of  dust  in  Williamsburg  streets  that  annoyed  the  English 
traveller,  tempered  the  burning  heat  of  the  summer,  and,  as  he 
records,  kept  the  town  free  from  mosquitoes. 

Such  was  Williamsburg  in  1760,  the  chief  residence  of  Jefferson 
for  the  next  seven  years,  the  most  important  period  of  his  life ; 
for  it  was  then  that  he  acquired  his  knowledge  and  his  opinions. 
Whatever  Williamsburg  may  have  been  to  others,  it  was  to  him  a 
true  university ;  because,  coming  into  familiar  contact  there  with  a 
few  universal  minds,  he  was  capable  of  being  instructed  by  them. 
He  brought  with  him  to  college  the  three  prime  requisites  of  the 
successful  student,  —  perfect  health,  good  habits,  and  an  inquisitive 
intellect.  He  had  come  from  a  pure  and  honest  home,  where  he 
had  learned  nothing  but  what  was  good  and  honorable ;  and  he  had 
come  in  good  faith,  to  fulfil  his  father's  fond  intention  of  making 
him  a  scholar. 

It  was  an  ill-starred  institution,  this  College  of  William  and  Mary 
It  had  existed  sixty-eight  years,  having  been  founded  in  1692  by 
the  sovereigns  whose  names  it  bore.  They  gave  it  an  endowment, 
as  an  old  historian  records,  of  '^  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-five 
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pounds  fourteen  shillings  and  ten  pence,"  besides  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  certain  taxes  that  yielded  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Other  benefactors  had  bequeathed  and  given  it  property, 
until  it  enjoyed  an  annual  income  of  three  thousand  pounds ;  which 
was  enough,  with  the  tuition  fees,  to  maintain  an  efficient  college. 
But,  like  Harvard  and  Yale,  the  institution  was  hampered  by  the 
incongruous  conditions  imposed  by  the  donors  of  its  capital  One 
important  estate  was  given  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining 
Indians  at  the  college ;  and  Indians  were  maintained  accordingly. 
But  Indians  cannot  receive  our  civilization.  If  the  college  had  any 
success  with  an  Indian  youth,  he  was  no  sooner  tamed  than  he  sick- 
ened and  died.  The  rest  may  have  assumed  the  white  man's  habits 
while  they  remained  at  Williamsburg ;  but  the  very  day  that  they 
rejoined  their  tribe  they  threw  off  their  college  clothes,  resumed 
their  old  costumes  and  weapons,  and  ran  whooping  into  the  forest, 
irreclaimable  savages.  And  so  this  fondly-cherished  project  of  the 
benefactors  ended  in  utter  failure.  But  the  estate  remained ;  its  in- 
come could  only  be  spent  in  one  way ;  and  hence  the  Indian  nuisance 
still  clung  to  the  college,  wasting  its  resources  and  lessening  its 
attractiveness. 

A  leading  object  of  the  founders  was  to  provide  learned  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  consequently  there  was  a  professor 
of  "divinity,"  another  of  moral  philosophy;  and  the  only  special 
duty  assigned  to  the  president,  in  return  for  his  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year  and  his  handsome  house,  was  the  delivery  of  four  theological 
lectures  per  annum.  AlS  if  to  give  still  greater  prominence  to  the 
department  of  tlieology,  the  reverend  president  usually  held  the  office 
of  commissary,  or  bishop's  representative,  at  a  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
and  had  charge  of  the  parish  church  of  Williamsburg,  which  swelled 
his  income  to  about  six  hundred  a  year,  —  an  official  revenue  only 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  governor.  Those  who  know  for  what  kind 
of  reasons  the  fat  things  in  church  and  state  were  usually  given  in 
the  good  old  times  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  one  of  the  com- 
missary-presidents of  the  college,  in  Jefferson's  youth,  could  not  pro- 
ceed against  the  clergy  for  drunkenness,  because  he  was  himself  a 
drunkard ;  nor  will  he  be  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  the  indications  of 
college  riot  that  lurk  in  the  letters  of  the  time. 

Moreover,  the  chief  object  of  the  founders  was  not  accomplished. 
Ab  the  parishes  were  usually  assigned  to  English  clergymen,  whom 
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the  Bishop  of  London  sent  to  Virginia  because  there  nras  nothing 
fn  them  in  England^  few  joang  Virginians  entered  the  college  witl 
a  view  to  compete  for  a  chnrch-liying  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  per  annum.  Yet  the  costly  professorships  of  divinity  had 
to  be  kept  up,  and  the  college  was  obliged  to  continue  a  theological 
semmary  without  theologians. 

Dead  branches  are  not  only  merely  inert  and  useless :  they  injure 
and  disfigure  the  tree.  This  college,  which  ought  to  have  attracted 
the  SlUe  of  Virginia  youth,  and  sent  them  home  strong  and  enlight- 
ened to  save  beautiful  Virginia  from  the  blight  of  tobacco,  repelled 
many  of  them,  and  seldom  regenerated  those  who  came.  Young 
men  whose  fathers  could  afford  the  expense  went  to  English  Eton, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  often  returning  as  igpiorant  as  they  went 
out,  and  dissolute  beyond  hope  of  reform.  Of  late  years  the  college 
had  been  filling  up,  more  and  more,  with  boys  who  came  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  Latin ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  a  clear  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  these  and  the  students  proper  of  the 
college.  Jefferson  found  the  institution  a  medley  of  college,  Indian 
mission,  and  grammar-school,  ill-governed,  and  distracted  by  dissen- 
sions among  its  ruling  powers.  The  Bishop  of  London,  who,  as 
chancellor  of  the  institution,  had  the  nomination  of  its  professors, 
sometimes  sent  out  men  so  manifestly  incompetent  or  unfit,  that  the 
trustees  would  not  admit  them ;  and  others,  being  admitted,  led  scan- 
dalous lives,  and  filled  the  college,  as  the  trustees  said,  with  riot, 
contention,  and  dissipation.  Jefferson  in  old  age  wrote  of  "the 
regular  annual  riots  and  battles  between  the  students  and  the  town- 
boys,  before  the  Revolution,  part  of  which  I  was,  and  the  many  and 
more  serious  afirays  of  later  times."  On  Sundays,  we  are  told,  when 
the  divinity  professors  and  reverend  president  were  away  performing 
parochial  duties,  the  more  orderly  students  went  off  shooting,  with 
their  dogs  behind  them,  and  the^  others  made  the  village  resound 
witK  their  noise.  It  wba  not  until  several  years  after  Jefferson's 
time,  that  the  rights  of  the  several  authorities  of  the  college  were 
80  defined  that  the  suppression  of  these  disorders  became  possible. 

But  out  of  this  chaos  Thomas  Jefferson  contrived  to  pick  a  genu- 
ine university  education ;  because,  among  the  crowd  of  its  school- 
masters^ mission  teachers,  divinity  professors,  and  bishop's  proteges, 
there  was,  by  some  strange  chaace,  one  man  of  knowledge  and  abil- 
ity, one  man  who  did  not  "  survey  the  universe  from  his  parish  bel- 
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fry,"  one  skilful  and  sympathetic  teacher.  ^'  It  was  my  great  good 
fortune,"  he  says,  in  his  too  brief  aatobiography,  "  and  what  probably 
fixed  the  destinies  of  my  life,  that  Dr.  William  Small  of  Scotland 
was  then  professor  of  mathematics.  A  man  profound  in  most  of  the 
useful  branches  of  science,  with  a  happy  talent  of  communication, 
correct  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  an  enlarged,  liberal  mind. 
He,  most  happily  for  me,  soon  became  attached  to  me,  and  made  me 
his  daily  companion  when  not  engaged  in  the  school ;  and  from  his 
conversation  I  got  my  first  views  of  the  expansion  of  science,  and 
of  the  system  of  things  in  which  we  are  placed.  Fortunately  the 
philosophical  chair  became  vacant  soon  after  my  arrival  in  college, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  fill  it  per  interim;  and  he  was  the  first 
who  ever  gave,  in  that  college,  regular  lectures  in  ethics,  rhetoricy 
and  belles-lettres."  It  is  a  pleasure  to  copy  a  passage  like  this,  — 
one  more  testimonial  to  add  to  the  long  list  of  similar  onos,  from 
Marcus  Aurelius  to  Lord  Brougham,  which  attest  the  immeasurable 
value  of  an  enlightened  teacher  of  youth. 

I  wish  we  had  something  more  particular  of  this  gentleman. 
Jefferson's  college  intimate,  John  Page,  governor  of  Virginia  in 
later  years,  speaks  of  him  as  "my  beloved  professor,"  who  was 
"  afterward  the  great  Dr.  Small  of  Birmingham,  the  darling  friend 
of  Darwin."  And  he  confesses  that  he  did  not  derive  all  the  benefit 
from  his  instruction  that  he  might;  for  he  was  "too  sociable  to  study 
as  Mr.  Jefferson  did,  who  could  tear  himself  away  from  his  dearest 
friends  to  fly  to  his  studies." 

Another  friend  of  Jefferson,  John  Burk,  author  of  a  "  History  of 
Virginia,"  insinuates  that  Dr.  Small  was  not  too  orthodox  in  his  opin- 
ions. The  professors,  he  remarks,  were  usually  chosen  from  "  the 
licensed  champions  of  orthodoxy ; "  by  which  he  appears  to  mean 
the  clergy :  but,  "  now  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  jealous  scrutiny  of 
the  metropolitan,  some  unbeliever  would  steal  into  the  fold."  This, 
he  adds,  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  mathematical  department, 
for  which  divines  were  generally  incompetent ;  and  he  illustrates 
this  observation  by  mentioning  "  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
poetic  and  philosophic  Darwin,"  Professor  Small,  who  had  formed 
the  minds  of  so  many  of  the  youth  of  the  Province.  It  is  certain  the 
college  was  beginning  to  have  an  ill  name  among  the  religious  peo- 
ple, not  on  account  of  the  bad  lives  and  inefficient  teaching  of  some  of 
"the  divines  "  connected  with  it,  but  of  the  heretical  opinions  supposed 
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to  prevail  among  the  stadents.  The  true  reason/it  is  said,  why  James 
Madison  went  to  Princeton  College,  was  the  dread  his  parents  had 
lest  he  should  imbihe  those  opinions  if  he  attended  the  college  nearer 
home.  Edmund  Randolph^  who  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson'in  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  was  a  student  of  William^and  Mary  about  this 
time.  He  used  to  say  that  such  heresies  were  much  in  vogue  at  the 
college,  and  he  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  scene  that  followed  his 
utterance  of  something  in  unison  with  the  prevailing  tone.  One  of 
the  leaders  of  the  new  opinions  patted  him  on  the  head,  and  called 
him  a  promising  youth  for  daring  to  express  so  bold  a  thought.  The 
fJEkct  remains,  however,  that  all  the  professors  were  required  by  law 
to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  all  their  pupils  to  say 
the  Church-of-England  Catechism. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AT    COLLBOE. 

Thb  student  settled  to  his  work.  Without  neglecting  Latin  and 
Gxeek,  his  chief  employment  since  his  ninth  year,  he  now  became, 
under  Professor  Small's  tuition,  enamoured  of  mathematics.  That 
science,  as  he  wrote  in  later  years,  became  "  the  passion  of  his  life ; " 
and  he  could  read  off  in  his  youth,  "  with  the  facility  of  common 
discourse,"  processes  which  at  seventy  cost  him  "labor  and  time  and 
«3ow  investigation."  It  is  evident,  from  many  trifling  indications, 
that  he  subdued  mathematics  to  his  will,  and  employed  it  all  his 
d^ys  as  a  familiar,  obedient  servant.  Part  of  his  travelling  appa- 
ntus,  even  on  short  journeys,  was  a  box  of  instruments  and  a  book 
of  logarithms,  and  he  always  had  a  rule  in  his  pocket.  Professor 
$mall,  who  left  Scotland  about  the  time  (1756)  that  Professor  Black 
WTts  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  which  he  covered  with  im- 
luortal  lustre,  —  James  Watt  and  the  improved  steam-engine  being 
among  its  incidental  results,  —  shared  in  the  new  enthusiasm  for 
;^plied  science  ;  and  he  imparted  it  to  his  young  companion.  There 
wns  some  apparatus,  it  appears,  at  William  and  Mary.  Doubtless 
lV»fessor  Small  possessed  the  electrical  tubes,  one  of  which  Benjamin 
Franklin,  printer,  had  rubbed  with  so  much  effect  fifteen  years 
before.  Details  of  the  student's  scientific  course  we  do  not  possess ; 
but  we  know  that  he  derived  from  his  walks  and  talks  with  Professor 
■Small  the  habit  of  surveying  objects  with  the  eyes  of  science,  and 
wibjecting  them  to  scientific  tests,  —  one  of  the  chief  points  of  differ- 
«Mice  between  the  educated  and  the  ignorant  mind. 

He  worked  hard  in  college,  and  ever  harder,  as  his  circle  widened, 
-— >  too  hard  at  last,  —  fifteen  hours  a  day,  as  he  said  himself  when 
talking  of  college  days.  He  kept  a  horse  or  two  at  Williamsburg, 
it  appears  (and  riding  on  horseback  should  be  part  of  every  college 
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oooTse) ;  but,  as  his  love  of  knowledge  grew,  his  rides  became  shorter 
and  less  frequent,  until  the  only  exercise  he  allowed  himself  on  a 
regular  working-day  was  a  rapid  run  out  of  town  of  a  mile  while  it 
was  getting  dark  enough  for  candles.  The  beloved  violin  was  never 
quite  laid  aside :  he  snatched  a  kiss  now  and  then,  instead  of  his 
three  hours'  wooing.  Though  related,  through  his  mother,  to  most 
of  the  society  of  the  place,  and  fond  of  society,  he  withdrew  from  it 
more  and  more.  Few  students  could  have  indulged  in  such  excess 
of  mental  exertion  with  impunity ;  nor  could  he  for  a  long  period, 
although  "blessed,"  as  he  once  wrote,  "with  organs  of  digestion 
which  accepted  and  concocted,  without  ever  murmuring,  whatever 
the  palate  chose  to  consign  to  them.''  His  habits,  too,  were  excel- 
lent The  simple,  old-fashioned  cookery,  that  gave  the  human  race 
80  many  ages  of  good  digestion,  had  not  yet  become  one  of  the  lost 
arts  in  Virginia ;  and,  like  most  of  the  well-nurtured  young  Vir- 
ginians of  that  period,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  escape  the  servitude  of 
tobacco.  Many  planters  of  the  olden  time,  who  had  grown  rich  by 
the  culture  of  tobacco,  held  the  use  of  it  in  contempt.  One  reason 
assigned,  in  a  letter  of  the  period,  why  the  young  men  of  Virginia 
should  not  be  sent  to  England  for  education,  was,  that  they  were  so 
likely  to  acquire  there  the  horrid  practice  of  smoking. 

The  number,  of  persons  much  interested  in  intellectual  affairs  has 
never  been  great  in  any  community,  not  even  in  college-towns. 
In  the  Williamsburg  of  that  day  we  hear  of  but  two  individuals 
who  could  be  associates  of  Dr.  Small.  One  was  Francis  Fauquier, 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Province,  wlio  inhabited  "  the  palace," 
and  presided  over  the  the  grand  entertainments  given  therein.  Jef- 
ferson speaks  of  him  as  the  ablest  governor  colonial  Virginia  ever  had. 
Perhaps,  in  saying  so,  he  meant  to  damn  him  with  faint  praise.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  gentleman  of  the  school  of  Louis  XIV., 
translated  into  England  by  Charles  II.,  and  into  English  by  Lord 
Chesterfield.  We  find  him  spoken  of  as  tlie  most  elegant  gentleman 
Virginia  had  ever  seen,  a  great  patron  of  learning  and  literature, 
himself  an  admirable  scholar,  master  of  an  excellent  style,  both 
spoken  and  written.  It  was  he  who  set  the  fashion  of  importing 
French  literature,  which  filled  so  many  Virginia  libraries,  a  few  years 
later,  with  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  D'Alembert,  and  Diderot.  He  it  was 
also  who  introduced  high  play  into  the  polite  society  of  the  Province, 
or  at  least  made  high  play  reputable ;  which  hastened  the  collapse  of 
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Bome  Bhawj  Yirginia  fortunes,  ftlieady  eaten  hollow  bj  London  ered-' 
iton.  Whatever  his  faults,  he  was  ft  man  of  high  personal  aad 
official  honor.  He  was  one  of  the  few  iojsl  officers  in  the  colonies 
who  disdained  to  increase  their  reyennes  by  conniving  at  illicit  conw 
merce.  Archdeacon  Bumaby  reports,  that,  at  a  time  when  other  gov* 
ernors  were  not  so  scmpnlous,  Oovemor  Fauquier  refused  an  offer  of 
two  hundred  pounds  for  a  permit  to  trade  with  the  enemy.  He  w^ 
a  gentleman,  too,  of  eminent  courtesy,  of  agreeable  conversation^ 
interested  in  knowledge  and  literature,  acquainted  with  the  polite 
world  of  cities,  —  a  man  of  the  metropolis  residing  for  a  while  in  ai 
province. 

Prof.  SmaU  being  the  governor's  most  familiar  associate,  our  stiH 
dent,  young  as  he  was,  became  intimate  with  him  also,  and  was  thnif 
brought  into  communication  with  the  great  world.  The  govemoiy 
among  his  other  accomplishments,  was  a  musical  amateur.  Once  a 
week  he  had  a  musical  party  at  the  palace,  to  which  the  guests 
brought  their  instruments.  Jefferson  was  regularly  present  with  his 
violin  ;  and  at  these  parties,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  perhaps, 
he  heard  music  performed  in  concert. 

But  it  was  the  governor's  conversation  that  did  most  to  form  his 
mind.  It  was  during  these  years  that  Great  Britain,  by  the  con* 
quest  of  India,  Canada,  and  many  islands  of  the  sea,  became  impe- 
rial ;  and  when  the  news  of  victory  came,  Fauquier  could  tell  the 
student  something  of  the  mighty  Chatham,  who  found  his  country  an 
island,  and  lefb  it  an  empire.  In  Jefferson's  first  year  at  college^ 
"  The  Williamsburg  Gazette,"  Virginia's  only  newspaper,  published 
the  account  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  George  III.,  who  fonnd 
his  country  an  empire,  and  left  it  an  island.  Of  that  young  prince^ 
welcomed  to  the  throne  by  acclamations  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  the  governor  could  doubtless  relate  hopeful  things,  much  to 
the  content  of  his  young  Whig  friend  from  Albemarle.  The  Jeffer- 
sons,  as  a  Whig  family,  could  not  but  hail  with  joy  the  accession  of 
the  first  king  of  the  Hanover  line  who  was  a  native  of  England. 
They  were  loyal  subjects  ever,  and  none  of  them  more  so  than  this 
youth,  the  present  head  of  the  family.  From  Governor  Fauquiar, 
too,  he  heard,  doubtless,  something  of  the  literary  gossip  of  London, 
fresh  traditions  of  Addison,  Swift,  Thomson,  Pope,  and  Boling« 
broke.  All  this  was  education  to  the  young  student  He  was  geb* 
ting  knowledge  of  the  world  in  a  rerj  agreeable  way.    Sittings  as 
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W  taya,  at  'Hhe  familiar  table''  of  the  goremor^  with  Professoi 
Small  opposite  hinr,  he  was  learning  to  estimate  things  by  other 
Aan  '\^rgiiiiaa  staadards,  and  saw  more  of  the  universe  than  could 
be  disoemed  firom  the  parish  belfry.  Most  happily,  too,  he  was  one 
of  those,  who,  as  they  go  their  way  through  life,  get  the  good 
that  chance  compuiions  have  to  offer  them,  without  imbibing  the 
evil  that  qualifies  it.  He  caught  the  graces  and  escaped  the  vices  of 
the  Chesterfield  period.  In  avoiding  the  governor's  habit  of  gam- 
bliikg^  he  went  even  to  an  extreme ;  for,  it  is  said,  he  never  had  a 
sard  in  his  house. 

But  the  daily  funiliar  party  at  the  governor's  table  consisted  of 
four  persons.  The  fourth  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  George 
Wythe,  a  rising  member  of  the  bar  of  Virginia,  who  was  destined  to 
a  distinguished  and  long  career  as  lawyer,  statesman,  professor,  and 
judge.  He  is  the  more  interesting  to  us  as  the  benevolent  and  wise 
preceptor  by  whom  three  persons  of  eminent  note  in  the  politics  of 
the  country  were  introduced  to  the  law,  and,  through  the  law,  to 
public  life,  —  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Marshall,  and  Henry  Clay. 

Virginia,  during  the  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  seeming  pros- 
perity given  it  by  tobacco  grown  in  virgin  soil,  cultivated  by  low- 
priced  slaves,  was  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Buckle's  remark  concerning 
the  connection  between  leisure  and  knowledge.  "  Without  leistire," 
he  observes, ''  science  is  impossible ;  and,  when  leisure  has  been  won, 
aiost  of  the  class  possessing  it  will  waste  it  in  the  pursuit  of  pleas^ 
uie,  but  a  few  will  employ  it  in 'the  pursuit  of  knowledge."  How 
perfectly  this  describes  the  Virginia  of  1760 1  The  great  majority 
of  iha  ruling  class  lived  lives  of  thoughtless  profusion  and  self- 
indulgence,  with  Governor  Fauquier  as  the  accomplished  master  of 
the  revels.  John  Burk,  historian  of  Virginia,  very  friendly  to  the 
Biemory  of  that  brilliant  personage,  tells  us  that  Fauquier  found 
the  Virginian  gentlemen  quite  to  his  mind,  —  as  profuse  and  fond 
of  pleasure  as  himself;  and,  after  spending  a  winter  of  elegant 
dissipation  at  the  capital,  he  would  enter  upon  a  round  of  visits  to 
the  great  proprietors ;  among  whom,  adds  Burk,  ^'  the  rage  for  play- 
ing deepi  reckless  of  time,  health,  or  money,  spread  like  a  conta» 
gion.'* 

In  the  midst  of  such  scenes  grew  up  a  few  men  —  a  very  few,  but 
always  a  few — who  sought  kuowledge  with  disinterested  love,  and 
with  such  sacoess  as  almost  to  redeem  the  character  of  their  Pn^ 
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vince  and  period.  Three  of  the  best  educated  gentlemen  America 
has  produced  were  young  men  during  Fauquier^  term  of  service,  — > 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and  George  Wythe,  —  all  of 
them  men  of  singular  moral  purity  and  elevation  of  tone,  and  all 
eminently  capable  of  public  spirit.  It  seems  as  if  the  very  preva- 
lence of  the  self-indulgent  vices  made  these  golden  hearts  recoil 
from  them  with  the  greater  decision  and  firmness.  Jefferson  wrote 
once  from  the  White  House  in  Washington  to  a  grandson  at  school : 
"  When  I  recollect  the  various  sorts  of  bad  company  with  which  I 
associated  from  time  to  time,  I  am  astonished  I  did  not  turn  off  witb 
some  of  them,  and  become  as  worthless  to  society  as  they  were." 
"  But,"  he  adds,  "  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
very  early  with  some  characters  of  very  high  standing,  and  to  feel 
the  incessant  wish  that  I  could  ever  become  what  they  were. 
Under  temptations  and  difficulties,  I  would  ask  myself.  What  would 
Dr.  Small,  Mr.  Wythe,  Peyton  Randolph,  do  in  this  situation? 
What  course  in  it  will  insure  me  their  approbation  ?  I  am  certain 
that  this  mode  of  deciding  on  my  conduct  tended  more  to  correct- 
ness than  any  reasoning  powers  I  possessed.  Knowing  the  even 
and  dignified  line  they  pursued,  I  never  could  doubt  for  a  moment 
which  of  two  courses  would  be  in  character  for  them.  Whereas, 
seeking  the  same  object  through  a  process  of  much  reasoning,  and 
with  the  jaundiced  eye  of  youth,  I  should  often  have  erred."  He 
tells  his  grandson  that  he  was  of  necessity  brought  into  contact  with 
the  extremes  of  character, — jockeys  and  moralists,  racing  men  and 
philosophers,  gamblers  and  statesmen ;  and  often,  "  in  the  enthu- 
siastic moment  of  the  death  of  a  fox,  the  victory  of  a  favorite  horse," 
and  during  a  contest  of  mind  in  court  or  legislature,  he  has  asked 
himself  which  of  these  triumphs  he  should  prefer. 

George  Wythe  was  thirty-three  years  of  age  at  the  beginning  of 
Jefferson's  college  life.  Though  heir  of  a  competent  estate,  he  was 
wholly  self-educated,  except  that  his  mother,  as  tradition  reports, 
assisted  him  by  keeping  an  eye  upon  an  English  Testament  while 
he  translated  from  the  Greek.  He  became,  as  contemporaries  agree, 
the  best  Greek  scholar  Virginia  had  ever  seen ;  to  which  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson adds,  the  best  Latin  scholar  also.  Young  Henry  Clay,  his 
amanuensis  long  after,  not  knowing  a  Greek  letter,  had  trouble 
enough  in  copying  his  decisions,  interspersed  as  they  were  with 
passages  from  Greek  authors.     The  chancellor  was  an   old  man 
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then;  and  this  habit  of  quoting  Greek  was  an  old  man's  foible ;  but 
when  Jefferson  was  a  student  at  Williamsburg,  he  knew  him  as  an 
able,  vigilant  lawyer,  an  enthusiast  for  all  classical  knowledge,  and 
fond  to  an  extreme  of  Greek  literature  and  Grecian  history.  Jeffer- 
son's preference  would  naturally  have  been  for  Greek  if  he  had 
never  seen  George  Wythe;  but  doubtless  their  similarity  of  taste 
was  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  and  nerved  him  for  the  supreme 
achievement  of  old-fashioned  scholarship,  —  a  conquest  of  the  Greek 
language.  Wythe  was  a  man  of  nice  conscience.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  perceive  the  incongruous  iniquity  of  slavery  in  our  mod- 
em world,  and  he  early  washed  his  hands  of  it  by  emancipating  his 
slaves.  Henry  Clay  went  straight  from  his  office  and  inspiration  to 
Kentucky,  where  his  first  political  act  was  an  attempt  to  induce 
that  young  Commonwealth  to  start  fair  by  abolishing  slavery. 

Such  was  the  party  oftenest  gathered  about  the  governor's  "  fami- 
liar table  : "  Professor  Small,  the  mathematician  and  man  of  science ; 
Greorge  Wythe,  the  moralist,  learned  in  law  and  Greek;  Francis 
Fauquier,  the  man  of  the  world  of  the  period ;  Thomas  Jefferson,  a 
shy,  inquisitive  young  man,  quick  to  take  in  all  which  these  accom- 
plished men  had  to  give,  and  contributing  his  share  of  the  enter- 
tainment by  the  intelligent  sympathy  with  which  he  listened. 
These  men  were  his  teachers ;  this  table  was  his  university. 

Four  persons  so  formed  to  entertain  and  improve  one  another 
need  never  expect  to  remain  long  together.  The  party  was  broken 
in  1762  by  Professor  Small's  removal  to  Birmingham,  where  he  had 
a  bright  career.  The  young  man  whom  he  aided  to  form  corre- 
sponded with  him  till  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  did  not  agree, 
it  seems,  on  the  topics  of  the  Revolutionary  period ;  but  Jefferson 
not  the  less  revered  him  as  the  person  who  met  him  at  the  thresh- 
old of  life,  and  directed  his  steps  aright,  — who  kept  him  out  of  the 
slough  of  mean  Provincial  pleasures  and  excesses  by  awakening  his 
intelligence,  and  guiding  him  to  the  sources  whence  its  proper 
nourishment  is  drawn.  An  awakened  mind,  a  hearty  interest  in 
intellectual  things,  is  virtue's  strongest  ally;  and  Jefferson  felt  that 
he  owed  this  unspeakable  boon  to  Professor  Small. 

A  profession  was  necessary  to  the  student.  His  father's  tobacco- 
farm  on  the  James  was  the  portion  of  his  brother  Randolph,  still  a 
child.  The  Shadwell  estate  was  charged  witli  the  support  of  hia 
mother  and  six  sisters ;  and  Virginia  estates  were  not  apt  to  be  very 
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productive  when  the  eye  of  the  master  was  wanting.  Re  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a  choice  of  vocations.  He  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  think  of  the  army  or  navy  as  a  career ;  and, 
if  he  had,  it  would  not  have  been  possible,  perhaps,  for  him  to  get  a 
commission.  It  was  not  as  a  '^  midshipman '^  that  Washington's 
mother  thought  of  sending  her  son  to  sea,  but  as  a  sailor  before  the 
mast :  such  was  the  narrow  choice  a  parent  had  then  in  Virginia  for 
younger  sons.  The  very  letter  which  discloses  this  unexpected 
piece  of  information  shows  how  few  employments  were  exercised  in 
the  Province.  Mrs.  Washington  mentioned  the  scheme  of  sending 
George  to  sea,  to  her  brother,  Joseph  Ball,  in  London.  That  gen- 
tleman replied,  that  she  had  better  put  him  an  apprentice  to  a 
tinker ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  a  common  sailor  before  the  mast  has  by  no 
means  the  common  liberty  of  the  subject ;  for  they  will  press  him 
from  a  ship  where  he  has  fifty  shillings  a  month,  and  make  him 
take  twenty-three,  and  cut  and  slash  him,  and  use  him  like  a  negro^ 
or  rather  like  a  dog."  And  even  (he  proceeds  to  say)  if  the  lad 
should  work  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  become  the  mas- 
ter of  a  Virginia  ship,  a  "  very  difficult  thing  to  do,"  a  planter  that 
has  three  or  four  hundred  acres  of  land  and  three  or  four  slaves,  if  he 
be  ir  dustrious,  may  live  more  comfortably,  and  leave  his  family  in 
better  bread,  than  such  a  captain  can.*  And  so  the  mother  thought 
bette.'  of  her  project,  and  George  Washington  did  not  attempt  the 
diffic'ilt  achievement  of  rising  to  be  master  of  a  tobacco-ship. 

There  were  no  manufactures  in  the  Province,  except  the  very 
rudest  and  crudest.  People  sent  to  London  for  every  thing  that 
slaves  could  not  make,  even  window-sashes  and  the  commoner 
implements.  The  commerce  was  in  British  hands.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  art,  no  literature,  no  journalism,  and  nothing  that  could 
tempt  intelligence  or  ambition  in  the  medical  profession.  If 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  been  reared  in  a  European  capital,  the  first 
wish  of  his  heart  would  have  been  to  be  an  artist  of  some  kind. 
After  toying  with  music  for  a  while,  he  would  perhaps  have  fixed 
upon  architecture  as  his  profession.  In  Virginia,  at  Williamsburg^ 
with  George  Wythe  for  a  daily  associate,  he  must  needs  become  a 
lawyer ;  and  accordingly,  in  1763,  after  two  years'  residence  at  the 
college,  he  began,  under  Mr.  Wythe's  direction,  the  study  of  the 
law. 

•  Meade*!  Old  Chnrdiee,  Minitten,  and  Vamlllea  of  YirgiiiU,  toL  iL  p.  218. 
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Perhaps  the  example  of  his  jovial  young  acquaintance^  Patrick 
Heniy,  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  legal  profession.  In  ITGO^ 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Williamsburg,  who  should  present 
himself  at  his  room  in  the  college  but  the  merry  Patrick !  But  he 
had  come  on  a  serious  errand.  He  was  bent  on  a  change  in  his 
mode  of  life,  that  had  important  consequences  for  his  country  as 
well  as  himself.  He  told  tbe  student,  that  since  they  had  parted, 
after  the  Christmas  holidays,  two  or  three  months  before,  he  had 
studied  law !  He  had  studied  it,  in  fact,  six  weeks ;  and  he  had  now 
come  to  Williamsburg  to  get  a  license  to  practise.  And  he  got  it ! 
Of  the  four  examiners,  only  one,  George  Wythe,  persisted  in  refus- 
ing hb  signature;  and  the  three  names  sufficing,  ha  went  off 
triumphant,  to  tend  his  father-in-law's  tavern  for  four  years  longer, 
until  his  opportunity  came.  Our  student  made  no  such  haste.  It 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  slight  his  work,  and  he  prepared  himself 
finr  a  four  years'  coarse  of  reading. 
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JEFFERSON   IN   LOVE. 

Hts  college  days  were  over  when  he  had  heen  two  years  a  stadent 
at  William  and  Mary ;  and  he  went  home  in  December,  1762,  with 
Coke  upon  Lyttleton  in  his  trunk,  to  spend  the  winter  in  reading  law. 
He  ma^ie  the  journey  in  his  usual  leisurely  way,  visiting  friends  near 
the  road,  and  found  himself,  about  Christmas  time,  at  a  friend's  house 
half  a  day's  ride  from  his  own  Shadwell.  There  he  staid  for  two 
or  three  days,  taking  part  in  the  festivities  of  the  season,  to  which 
he  could  always  contribute  his  violin.  On  this  occasion  he  had 
brought  with  him  a  roll  of  new  minuets  for  the  young  ladies ;  and 
doubtless  he  did  his  part  toward  the  entertainment  of  the  company. 

But  he  had  left  his  heart  behind  him  at  Williamsburg.  He  had 
danced  too  many  minuets  in  the  Apollo  —  the  great  room  of  the  old 
Raleigh  tavern  —  with  Miss  Rebecca  Burwell,  one  of  the  orphan 
daughters  of  a  great  house  near  the  capital ;  and  she  had  given  him 
a  watch-paper,  cut  and  painted  with  her  own  lovely  hands  ;  and  he 
found  his  mind  dwelling  night  and  day  upon  her  sweet  image.  He 
had  packed  his  Coke  at  Williamsburg,  with  the  most  virtuous  reso- 
lutions of  reading  him,  even  amid  the  gaj-eties  of  the  holiday  time; 
but  the  work  lay  in  his  trunk  untouched.  He  even  wrote  to  his 
college  friend,  John  Page,  that  he  wished  the  Devil  had  old  Coke, 
for  he  was  sure  he  never  was  so  tired  of  an  old  dull  scoundrel  in  his 
life.  ^*  What ! "  he  says,  "  are  there  so  few  inquietudes  tacked  to  this 
momentary  life  of  ours,  that  we  must  needs  be  loading  ourselves 
with  a  thousand  more  ?  "  How  different  this  from  the  tone  of  fond 
regard  with  which  he  speaks,  in  the  grave  letters  of  his  maturer 
years,  of  Coke  and  his  works.  But  he  was  in  love ;  and  he  was  writ- 
ing on  a  Christmas  Day,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  object  of  hifl 
affection. 
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He  had  risen  on  that  joyful  morning  to  face  what  must  have  heen, 
to  a  young  fellow  in  love  for  the  first  time,  a  dreadful  catastrophoi 
He  told  his  friend  Page  that  he  was  in  a  house  surrounded  hy  ene- 
mies, who  took  counsel  together  against  his  soul ;  who,  when  he  lay 
down  to  rest,  said,  Come,  let  us  destroy  him  I  In  the  night  the 
"  cursed  rats,"  at  the  instigation  of  the  Devil,  if  there  was  a  Devil, 
had  eaten  his  pocket-hook  within  a  foot  of  his  head,  carried  off  his 
"jemmy-worked  silk  garters,*'  and  all  those  new  minuets.  But 
these  were  trifles.  It  had  rained  in  the  night ;  and  in  the  morning 
he  found  his  watch  all  afloat  in  a  pool  of  water,  and  as  silent  as  the 
rats  that  had  eaten  his  pocket-hook.  But  this  was  not  the  catastro- 
phe. "  The  suhtle  particles  of  the  water  with  which  the  case  was 
filled,  had,  by  their  penetration,  so  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the 
particles  of  the  paper  of  which  my  dear  picture  and  watch-paper 
were  composed,  that,  in  attempting  to  take  them  out  to  dry  them  — 
good  Grod  !  Mens  horret  referre  !  —  my  fingers  gave  them  such  a 
rent,  as  I  fear  I  never  shall  get  over."  He  is  so  overcome  by  the 
recollection,  that  he  cannot  keep  up  the  jocular  strain,  but  breaks 
into  a  serious  invocation.  Whatever  misfortunes  may  attend  the 
picture  or  the  lover,  his  hearty  prayers  shall  be,  that  all  the  health 
and  happiness  which  Heaven  can  send  may  be  the  portion  of  the 
original,  and  that  so  much  goodness  may  ever  meet  with  what  is 
most  agreeable  in  this  world,  as  he  is  sure  it  must  in  the  next.  "And 
now,"  he  adds,  "  although  the  picture  may  be  defaced,  there  is  so 
lively  an  image  of  her  imprinted  in  my  mind,  that  I  shall  think  of 
her  too  often,  I  fear,  for  my  peace  of  mind,  and  too  often,  I  am  sure, 
to  get  through  old  Coke  this  winter." 

Message  upon  message  he  sends  to  the  young  ladies  at  Williams- 
burg, with  whom,  he  says,  the  better  part  of  him,  his  soul,  ever  is, 
though  that  heavy,  earthly  part,  his  body,  may  be  absent.  With 
one  he  has  a  bet  pending  of  a  pair  of  silk  garters ;  which  the  rats 
knew  he  was  destined  to  win,  else  they  never  could  have  been  so 
cruel  as  to  carry  off  the  pair  he  had.  And  oh,  would  Miss  Burwell 
give  him  another  watch-paper  of  her  own  cutting  ?  What  does  dear 
Page  think  ?  Would  he  ask  her  ?  A  watch-paper  cut  by  her  fin- 
gers, though  it  were  only  "  a  plain  round  one,"  he  should  esteem 
much  more  than  the  nicest  one  in  the  world  cut  by  other  hands. 
Another  young  lady,  he  had  heard,  was  offended  with  him.  What 
could  it  be  for  ?    Neither  in  word  nor  deed  had  he  ever,  in  all  his 
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life,  been  gailiy  of  the  least  disrespect  to  her ;  and,  ao  matUr  what 
she  might  say  or  do,  he  was  determined  ever  to  look  upon  her  as 
"  the  same  honest-hearted,  good-humored,  agieeable  lady ''  he  had 
always  thought  her.  So  full  was  he  of  Williamsburg  and  its  lovely 
girls, — "  Sukey  Potter,"  "  Betsy  Moore,"  "  Judy  Burwell,"  "  Uancy,'' 
and,  above  all,  '^  Becca  Burwell,"  otherwise  ^'  Belinda,"  the  adx»ed 
one, — that,  on  this  Christmas  Day,  1762,  he  wrote  a  letter  about  them 
that  would  have  filled  a  dozen  of  our  trivial  modem  sheets  of  paper. 
It  well  became  him  to  write  such  an  epistle  on  his  ninateenth  Christ- 
mas. Young  men  of  nineteen  still  write  such  who  have  preserved 
their  innocence. 

He  was  at  home  soon  after  Christmas.  Absence  only  made  his 
heart  grow  fonder.  He  missed  the  gayety  and  variety,  the  friends 
and  stir  of  life  and  business  at  the  capital.  He  found  the  old  farm- 
house dull.  There  must  have  been  something  uncongenial  there, 
else  so  affectionate  a  youth,  the  head  of  the.  family,  would  not  have 
spent  his  Christmases  away  from  home.  Perhaps  his  mother  was 
oppressed  by  the  care  of  a  family  of  eight  children  and  thirty  slaves; 
or  she  may  have  agreed  with  that  small  portion  of  the  clergy  who 
regarded  the  fiddle  and  the  minuet  as  a  ''  profanation  "  of  ChristmbSs. 
However  that  may  be,  this  sudden  change  from  the  Apollo  and  the 
palace,  from  college  friends  and  employments,  to  a  farm-house  on 
the  frontier  and  Coke's  digest  of  law,  was  almost  too  much  for  his 
philosophy.  He  could  hardly  muster  spirits  to  write  to  his  friend 
Page.  When  he  had  been  at  home  three  weeks,  he  wrote  a  short 
letter,  which  shows  him  reduced  to  a  sorry  plight  indeed.  He  was 
torn  with  the  contest  raging  in  his  soul  between  his  passion  and  his 
judgment ;  and  he  plunges  into  a  letter,  as  it  were  head-foremost, 
seeking  relief  in  converse  with  his  friend,  with  whom  he  had  beea 
accustomed  to  exchange  such  confidences :  ^'  Dear  Page,  to  tell  you 
the  plain  truth,  I  have  not  a  syllable  to  write  to  you  about ; "  whid^ 
was  a  lover's  way  of  stating  that  his  heart  was  full  to  bursting.  ''  I 
do  not  conceive,"  he  continues,  ^'  that  any  thing  can  happen  in  my 
world  which  you  would  give  a  curse  to  know."  The  worlds  of  thes^ 
two  friends  were  indeed  unlike ;  for  John  Page,  heir  to  one  of  the 
largest  estates,  lived  in  the  largest  mansion  of  all  Virginia, —  Boswell| 
—  which  stands  to  this  day  near  the  banks  of  the  York  Biyer,  .^ 
vast  square  barrack,  treeless,  fenceless,  dismantled,  a  pile  without 
inhabitant,  a  picture  of  desolation.     ^'AU  things  here,"  the  disr 
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tncted  lover  went  on,  ^  appear  to  me  to  trudge  on  in  one  and  the 
tame  round :  we  rise  in  the  morning  that  we  may  eat  hreakfast,  din 
ner,  and  su[^>er,  and  go  to  bed  again  that  we  may  get  up  the  next 
morning  and  do  the  same ;  so  that  jou  never  saw  two  peas  more 
alike  than  onr  yesterday  and  to-day.^' 

If  he  had  nothing  to  tell,  he  had  plenty  to  ask.  A  jury  of  lovers 
would  have  pronounced  his  situation  serious  in  the  extreme.  He 
was  enamoured  of  a  beauty  and  an  heiress :  she  in  the  full  lustre 
of  her  charms ;  he  a  youth  not  twenty,  of  small  estate  heavily  bur- 
dened, reading  the  elementary  book  of  a  profession  requiring  years 
of  preparation.  Moreover,  he  had  the  usual  dream  of  foreign  travel. 
Before  setting  to  the  business  of  life,  he  meant  to  visit  Ed  gland, 
Holland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  —  where  he  would  buy  "  a  good  fiddle,** 
— and  then  cross  to  Egypt,  returning  home  by  the  way  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Canada.  Such  a  tour  would  require  two  or  three 
years.  Would  she  wait  ?  Could  he  ask  her  to  wait  ?  She  must 
love  him  very  much  to  do  that,  and  he  did  not  know  that  she  loved 
him  at  all ;  for  the  watch-paper  meant  nothing  particular,  —  indicat- 
ing friendly  feeling,  nothing  more.  What  would  dear  Page  advise  ? 
Should  he  go  at  once  to  town,  receive  his  sentence,  and  end  this 
awful  suspense  ?  Inclination  prompted  this  course ;  but,  if  she 
rejected  him,  he  would  be  "  ten  times  more  wretched  than  ever.'* 
In  Uiis  dilemma,  he  had  some  thoughts  of  going  to  Petersburg,  '^  if 
ihe  actors  go  there  in  May,'*  and  keeping  on  to  Williamsburg  for  the 
birth-night  ball  at  the  Apollo,  which  of  course  she  would  attend. 
But,  after  all,  had  not  he  and  Page  better  go  abroad  at  once  for  a 
two  or  three  years'  tour  ?  "  If  we  should  not  both  be  cured  of  love 
in  that  time,  I  think  the  devil  would  be  in  it." 

He  remained  at  home,  however,  all  that  winter  and  all  the  ensu- 
ing summer,  wrestling  with  love  and  Coke,  writing  long  letters  to 
Page  on  the  one,  and  long  notes  on  the  other  in  his  blankTbooks. 
Page,  though  he  was  as  far  gone  in  love  as  Jefferson,  tried  to  act 
as  his  friend's  attorney  in  love  ;  and  Jefferson,  on  his  part,  reflected 
much  on  Page's  "  case,"  and  favored  him  with  sage  advice.  And 
BO  the  affair  went  on  nearly  all  that  yesur. 

^  The  test  of  a  woman  is  gold,"  says  poor  Richard,  "  and  the  test 
of  a  man  is  woman."  This  young  man  bore  the  test  well.  He 
was  not  churned  away,  even  by  this  first  yearning  passion,  but  held 
ftrmly  to  his    purposes,  making   his   love   subordinate    to    liiem. 
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After  viewing  the  subject  in  every  light,  he  could  only  come  to  this 
wise  conclusion  :  If  she  said  Yes,  he  should  he  happy ;  but,  "  if  she 
does  not,  I  must  endeavor  to  be  as  much  so  as  possible."  He  then 
bestows  upon  his  fellow-sufferer  a  discourse  upon  the  necessity  of 
fortifying  the  mind  against  inevitable  strokes  of  ill-fortune.  "The 
only  method  of  doing  this,"  he  remarks,  "is  to  assume  a  perfect 
resignation  to  the  Divine  Will ;  to  consider  that  whatever  does 
happen  must  happen,  and  that  by  our  uneasiness  we  cannot  pre- 
vent the  blow  before  it  does  fall,  but  we  may  add  to  its  force  after 
it  has  fallen."  This  attitude  of  mind,  which  he  recommends  to  his 
friend  in  several  rotund  and  solemn  sentences,  will  enable  a  man  to 
treatl  the  thorny  path  of  life  with  "  a  pious  and  unshaken  resigna- 
tion." He  ends  this  discourse  with  a  sentence  which  reminds  us 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  then  a  power  in  the  world  :  "  Few  things  will 
disturb  him  at  all ;  nothing  will  disturb  him  much." 

The  lover  had  occasion  for  all  his  philosophy.  In  October,  when 
the  General  Court  convened,  he  must  needs  be  in  Williamsburg,  to 
watch  its  proceedings,  and  submit  knotty  questions  to  his  friend 
Wythe.  He  flew  thither  on  the  wings  of  love.  There  was  a  ball 
at  the  Apollo.  He  met  her  there.  Who  so  happy  as  he  when  he 
led  her  out  to  the  dance?  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  speak,  if 
opportunity  favored;  and  he  had  meditated  some  moving  passages, 
which  he  hoped  would  touch  her  heart,  and  call  forth  the  response 
he  desired.  But,  alas !  when  at  length,  after  so  many  months  of 
longing,  the  moment  arrived,  and  he  had  her  tete-a-tete,  he  could 
only  stammer  a  few  broken  sentences,  with  dreadful  pauses  between 
them  ;  which  elicited  no  explicit  reply,  and  had  no  result  except  to 
plunge  him  into  the  depths  of  shame  and  despair.  "  For  God's 
sake,  COME,"  he  writes  to  Page,  who  had  not  yet  arrived.  He  met 
her  again.  The  fearful  subject  was  again  approached.  This  time 
he  got  on  a  little  bettor;  explained  his  projects;  did  not  put  the 
question,  but  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  should  do  so  in  due 
time.  Girls  of  spirit  are  not  won  in  that  manner,  and  we  may  pre- 
sume she  did  not  flatter  his  hopes  ;  for  when  next  he  wrote  to  his 
friend,  he  calls  the  capital  of  Virginia,  the  scene  of  his  disaster,  by 
the  name  of  "Devilsburg."  The  probability  is,  that  the  young 
lady  was  engaged  at  the  time,  since,  a  few  months  after  the 
tete-a-tete  in  the  Apollo,  she  was  married  to  that  dread  being  — 
another !    Page,  too,  seems  to  have  been  crossed  in  love  •  but  he 
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immediately  consoled  himself  by  courting — another.  Poor  love-sick 
Jefferson  declared  he  would  not  believe  the  tale  till  he  had  heard  it 
from  Page  himself.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  been  perfectly  sure, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  love,  that,  if  Belinda  rejected  him, 
his  heart  was  dead  to  love  forever ;  and  he  wanted  to  know  his  fate 
as  soon  as  possible,  that,  if  doomed  to  disappointment,  he  might 
have  "  more  of  life  to  wear  it  off." 

How  captivating  to  lovers  is  the  poetry  of  love !  It  was  during 
these  two  or  three  years  of  longing  that  London  ships  were  bringing 
to  Virginia,  among  the  other  new  publications,  volumes  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  invested  with  the  halo  of  a  London  celebrity,  soon 
to  become  European.  Burly  Johnson,  tyrant  of  Great  Britain,  had 
not  yet  denounced  them  as  forgeries ;  and  all  the  reading  world 
accepted  them  as  genuine  relics  of  antiquity.  In  these  poems  there 
is  much  which  could  not  but  have  impressed  a  youth  who  had 
listened  spell-bound  to  the  melodious  oratory  of  an  Indian  chief, 
of  which  he  understood  not  a  word,  and  gazed  with  such  interest 
upon  the  scene  of  the  various  groups  of  listeners,  each  group  by  its 
own  fire,  and  the  full-orbed  moon  shining  over  all.  It  was  an 
Ossian  scene.  But  he  was  now  a  lovelorn  young  man  ;  and  Ossian 
contains  on  almost  every  page  some  picture  of  beauty  in  distress, 
some  utterance  of  passion  or  tenderness,  which  lovers  can  easily 
make  their  own.  "  Daura,  my  daughter,  thou  wert  fair,  — fair  as  the 
moon  on  Fara,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  sweet  as  tlie  breathing 
gale."  So  was  Belinda.  "  Her  fair  bosom  is  seen  from  her  robe, 
as  the  moon  from  the  clouds  of  night,  when  its  edge  heaves  white 
on  the  view  from  the  darkness  which  covers  its  orb."  He  had  often 
observed  this  fine  effect  when  dancing  at  the  Apollo  with  Belinda, 
arrayed  in  the  bodice  of  the  period.  "  Fair  was  she,  the  daughter 
of  the  mighty  Conlock.  She  appeared  like  a  sunbeam  among 
women."  Precisely  the  observation  he  had  frequently  made  to  Page, 
when  glorious  Belinda  appeared,  surrounded  by  her  excellent  buc 
comn^nplace  friends.  "  Often  met  their  eyes  of  love."  Rapturous 
thought!  Would  it  ever  be  any  thing  more  than  a  tliought? 
Tradition  has  not  recorded  the  color  of  Belinda's  hair;  but  whether 
it  were  of  the  hue  of  the  "ravien's  wing,"  or  "dark  brown,"  or 
of  some  lighter  shade;  whether  she  wore  her  hair  "flowing,"  or 
"wandering,"  or  in  some  other  touching  style,  he  had  not  far  to 
go  in  Ossian  without  meeting  a  damsel  similarly  adorned,  with  the 
additional  resemblance  of  white  hands  and  snowy  arms. 
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It  belongs  to  youth  to  abandon  itself  to  these  literary  raptares } 
but  there  has  seldom  been  a  case  of  such  lasting  fascination  as  this. 
He  could  not  get  over  it.  His  passion  for  Ossian  long  outlived  his 
love  for  Belinda.  The  fulminations  of  Dr.  Johnson,  if  they  were 
heard  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  could  not  shake  his  faith.  It 
chanced  that  Charles  MacPherson,  a  relative  of  the  translator^ 
visited  Virginia  a  few  years  after,  when  Jefferson  made  his  ao-* 
quaintance,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  gave  utterance  to  his  enthusiasm. 
The  longer  he  read  the  ancient  poet,  the  more  interested  he  became } 
,  amd  for  ten  years  of  his  life,  at  least,  he  thought  '^  this  rude  hard 
■  of  the  North  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  existed."  His  friends  had 
but  to  start  that  topic  to  call  from  him  the  most  animated  discourse, 
interspersed  with  many  a  favorite  passage,  delivered  with  his  best 
elocution. 

Ossian  had  other  American  admirers.  Some  enthusiast,  perhaps^ 
it  was  who  took  the  name  of  Selma  from  Ossian,  and  gave  it  to 
a  town  in  Alabama,  since  become  important,  as  another  reader  of 
poetry  fancied  the  pretty  name  of  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village,^' 
and  called  a  village  in  New  York,  Auburn.  With  regard  to  other 
familiar  authors,  the  student's  preferences  were  such  as  we  should 
expect,  —  Shakspeare,  Homer,  Moli^re,  Cervantes,  and  tlie  old  Eng- 
lish songs  and  ballads.  Copies  of  songs  in  his  youthful  hand  are 
still  preserved,  —  simple  old  love-ditties  that  pleased  the  simple  old 
generations.  Fiction  had  not  then  become  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
he  had  little  relish  for  any  but  the  few  immortal  tales.  Don 
Quixote,  his  descendants  think,  was  the  only  fiction  he  ever  lead 
twice. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

COMma  OF  AOE. 

FoB'FnNATBLY  foT  love-sick  swains^  the  afiBairs  of  this  vulgar 
iroTld  go  on,  little  as  they  may  regard  them;  and,  indeed,  there  i^- 
teascm  to  surmise  that  our  lover  recovered  his  serenity  very  soon 
after  he  knew  his  fate.  In  his  long  letters  to  Page  on  their  affairs 
of  the  heart,  there  is  generally  a  saving  clause  like  this,  ^^  The  court 
Is  al  hand,  which  I  must  attend  constantly ;  "  or  this,  ''As  I  suppose 
yon  do  not  use  your  '  Statutes  of  Britain,'  if  you  can  lend  them  to 
me  till  I  can  provide  myself  with  a  copy,  it  will  infinitely  ohlige 
me."  During  the  period  of  his  preparation  for  the  bar,  he  usually 
spent  the  winter  at  the  capital  and  the  summer  at  home  ;  working 
at  both  places,  as  he  did  everywhere  and  always,  with  a  constancy, 
system,  and  cheerfulness,  of  which  there  have  been  few  examples 
among  the  toiling  sons  of  men.  It  was  this  that  soon  enabled  him 
to  play  groomsman  for  happier  friends  with  so  much  gayety,  and 
contemplate  John  Page's  fortunate  suit  without  a  sigh.  If  we  pos- 
sessed nothing  of  this  part  of  his  life  but  these  familiar  letters  to 
John  Page,  wherein  love  and  the  Apollo  are  every  thing  to  him,  and 
Coke  appears  as  an  "  old  dull  scoundrel,"  lying  snugly  packed  in  a 
trunk,  we  should  be  utterly  deceived. 

Letters,  indeed,  though  of  eminent  value  as  biographical  material, 
are  most  misleading,  unless  we  employ  other  means  of  information. 
In  this  respect  they  are  like  newspapers,  which  are  a  kind  of  digest 
of  the  letters  of  the  time,  and  valuable  as  showing,  not  what 
occnrred  at  a  given  period,  but  what 'was  then  thought  to  have 
occurred.  The  very  exhaustion  which  results  from  long  mental  toil 
may  cause  a  student  to  write  in  a  strain  of  reckless  audacity  or  rol- 
licking merriment  very  unlike  his  habitual  tone,  —  as  people  who 
find  themselves  in  extremely  dismal  circumstances  sometimes  aban- 
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don  themselves  to  hilarity.  As  to  the  letters  of  public  or  famouB 
persons,  are  they  not  generally  written  under  the  expectation  or 
dread  of  ultimate  publication  ?  Happily  we  have  other  means  than 
these  few  epistles  about  Belinda  and  the  girls,  of  knowing  how  this 
student  of  law  passed  his  time,  both  at  the  capital  and  at  home. 

He  came  of  age  in  April,  1764.  According  to  an  old  British 
custom,  he  signalized  the  year  by  causing  an  avenue  of  trees  to  be 
planted  near  his  house.  Time  has  dealt  harshly  with  it ;  for,  after  a 
hundred  and  ten  years,  there  are  only  a  few  battered,  decaying 
trees  left,  locusts  and  sycamores.  He  did  not  spend  this  birth- 
day at  home,  but  at  Williamsburg,  where  he  and  all  the  other 
mathematical  heads  of  the  place  were  intent  upon  a  grand  opera^ 
,tion  of  measurement.  "Every  thing,"  he  writes  to  Page,  "is  now 
ready  for  taking  the  height  of  this  place  above  the  water  of  the 
creeks,"  —  two  streams,  one  a  tributary  of  the  James,  and  the  other 
of  the  York,  both  navigable  to  within  a  mile  of  Williamsburg; 
and  he  hopes  Page  will  come  to  take  part  in  the  interesting  affair, 
"  if  his  mistress  can  spare  him." 

He  did  not  delay  in  accepting  the  responsibilities  of  his  position 
as  a  leading  gentleman  of  his  county.  We  find  him  soon  in  two  of 
his  father's  offices, — justice  of  the  peace  and  vestryman  of  the 
parish.  Not  long  after  coming  of  age  he  set  on  foot  a  public  im- 
provement of  importance  to  his  neighborhood.  The  river  Kivannay 
that  flowed  by  his  land,  although  a  considerable  stream,  was  so 
obstructed  as  to  be  useless  for  purposes  of  navigation.  Scarcely  an 
empty  canoe  had  ever  floated  on  it  to  the  James.  Upon  reaching 
home  he  examined  its  channel ;  and,  perceiving  that  it  could  be 
cleared  for  twenty-two  miles  without  too  great  expense,  he  set  on 
foot  a  subscription  for  the  purpose,  which  was  successful ;  and,  after 
procuring  an  act  of  the  legisdature  authorizing  the  work,  he  caused 
it  to  be  done.  The  result  was,  that  he  and  his  neighbors  used  the 
river  thenceforth  for  carrying  down  all  the  produce  of  their  farms. 
Thus  did  this  colonial  squire  announce  and  celebrate  his  coming  of 
age. 

The  young  man  took  hold  of  his  business  as  a  farmer  in  a  man- 
ner which  showed  that  the  genuine  culture  of  the  mind  is  the"  best 
preparation  for  the  common  as  well  as  for  the  higher  duties  of  life. 
In  every  thing  he  did  he  was  the  educated  being.  Was  there  ever  a 
mortal  so  exact,  so  punctual,  so  indefatigable  as  he^  in  recording  and 
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tabalarizing  details  ?  He  may  be  said  to  have  lived  pen  in  hand. 
He  kept  a  garden-book,  a  farm-book,  a  w^ther-book,  a  receipt-book, 
a  pocket-expenditure  book,  and,  later,  a  fee-book ;  and  there  was 
nothing  too  trivial  to  be  entered  in  one  of  them,  provided  it  really 
had  any  relation  to  matters  of  importance.  In  the  small,  neat 
hand  then  common  in  Virginia,  he  would  record  in  his  pocket-book 
such  items  as  these :  "  Put  into  the  church-box,  Id, ;  "  "  Paid  a  barber, 
llrf. ;  "  "  Paid  for  pins,  4/2 ;  "  "  Paid  for  whetting  penknife,  4e/. ;  " 
"  Paid  my  part  for  an  express  to  Williamsburg,  IO5. ;  "  "  Paid  Bell 
for  books,  355.  y  "  "Paid  postage,  8/3."  In  his  garden-book,  for  some 
pages  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Randall,  may  be  read  count- 
less entries  like  the  following :  "  March  30,  sowed  a  patch  of  later 
peas ; "  "  July  15,  planted  out  celery ; "  "  July  22,  had  the  last 
dish  of  our  spring  peas ; "  "  March  31,  grafted  five  French  chestnuts 
iato  two  stocks  of  common  chestnut."  His  garden-books  show 
that  he  was  a  bold  and  constant  experimenter,  always  eager  to  try 
foreign  seeds  and  roots,  of  which  he  introduced  a  great  number  in 
the  course  of  his  life.  They  show,  also,  that  he  was  a  close 
observer  and  calculator.  His  weather-book,  of  which  I  possess  a 
few  pages,  given  to  me  by  IMr.  Randall,  is  a  wonder  of  neatness  and 
minuteness,  —  fifty-nine  days'  weather  history  on  one  small  page. 
This  is  one  day's  record:  "March  24,  at  6.30,  a.m.,  ther.,  27°; 
barom.  25°,  wind  N.  W.  (force  of  wind  not  stated) ;  weather,  clear 
after  rain,  Blue  Ridge  and  higher  parts  of  S.  W.,  mountain  covered 
with  snow.  Ko  snow  here,  but  much  ice ;  black  frost."  Multiply 
this  by  fifly-nine,  and  you  have  the  contents  of  one  page  of  his 
weather-book,  every  word  of  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  is 
as  clear  and  legible  as  diamond  type.  It  is  ruled  in  ten  columns, 
one  for  each  class  of  entries.  This  practice  of  minute  record,  which 
remained  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  began  while  he  was  still 
a  student.  Nor  did  he  ever  content  himself  with  the  mere  records 
of  items.  These  were  regularly  reviewed,  added,  compared,  and 
utilized  in  every  possible  way.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
his  habits. 

Interesting  events  were  occurring  in  the  family  at  the  Shad  well 
fiurm-house.  During  his  first  year  in  college  one  of  his  sisteiE  was 
married;  and  now,  soon  after  his  coming  of  age,  another  marriage  in 
the  family,  and  one  that  proved  of  far  more  importance  to  the  head 
of  the  house^  became  probable. 
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Among  the  most  beloved  of  his  schoolfellows  was  Dabney  Carr,  a 
youth  destined  like  himself  to  the  bar.  It  was  that  Dabney  Carr 
who  fills  the  place  in  the  annals  and  the  hearts  of  Virginia  which 
'  young  Josiah  Quincy  occupies  in  those  of  Massachusetts ;  both 
having  died  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  after  figuring  honorably  in  its  opening  scenes.  At  this 
time,  when  Jefferson  was  coming  into  his  duties  as  head  of  his 
family,  clearing  out  his  river,  and  watching  his  early  peas,  Dabney 
Carr  was  getting  into  practice  as  a  country  lawyer ;  and  when  Jef- 
ferson was  at  home,  during  the  long  summers,  the  two  friends  and 
fellow-students  were  inseparable.  Two  miles  from  Jefferson's  home 
was  an  isolated  mountain,  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  which 
he  afterwards  named  Monticello,  or  The  Little  Mount,  covered  then 
to  the  summit  with  the  primeval  forest.  High  up  on  this  mountain, 
in  the  deepest  sliade  of  the  luxuriant  woods,  under  an  ancient  oak 
of  vast  size,  the  young  friends  constructed  a  rustic  seat;  and  thither, 
in  the  summer  mornings,  they  would  ride  with  their  law-books,  and 
pass  peaceful  days  there  in  study  and  conversation.  Both  of  them 
became  strongly  attached  to  the  spot.  They  made  a  compact,  that 
whichever  of  them  died  first  should  be  buried  by  the  other  under 
that  grand  old  tree.  The  compact  was  fulfilled ;  and  the  place  was, 
long  after,  enclosed  and  made  the  burial-place  of  the  Jefiersons ;  so 
that  both  the  friends  now  repose  on  the  spot  where  they  studied 
together  in  their  youth.  It  was  these  happy  visits  to  the  mountain 
that  led  to  its  selection,  by  and  by,  as  the  site  of  Jefferson's  abode. 

When  the  young  men  returned  to  Shad  well  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
they  returned  to  a  house  full  of  sisters,  three  of  whom  were  young 
ladies,  twenty-five,  twenty-one,  nineteen  years  of  age;  the  work  of 
the  day  done,  the  costume  of  the  evening  assumed,  the  evening  meal 
ready,  the  violin  and  music  in  the  next  room.  It  was  the  beautifiil 
and  gifted  Martha,  in  her  ninteenth  year,  upon  whom  Dabney  Carr 
fixed  his  aff*ections ;  and  in  the  summer  vacation  of  1765  Jefferson 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  married.  The  bridegroom  had  still 
his  fortune  to  make ;  and  they  went  away  to  live,  a  few  miles  off",  in 
the  next  county  of  Louisa,  in  a  house  amusing  to  them  all  for  its 
smallness  and  simplicity.  It  was  one  of  the  triumphant  marriages. 
"  This  friend  of  ours,  Page,"  wrote  Jefferson,  when  they  had  been 
five  years  married,  "  in  a  very  small  house,  with  a  table,  half  a  dozen 
chairs,  and  one  or  two  servants,  is  the  happiest  man  in  the  universe. 
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Every  incident  in  life  he  so  takes  as  to  render  it  a  source  of  pleas* 
ore.  With  as  much  benevolence  as  the  heart  of  man  will  hold,  but 
with  an  utter  neglect  of  the  costly  apparatus  of  life,  he  exhibits  to 
the  world  a  new  phenomenon  in  philosophy,  —  the  Samian  sage  in 
the  tub  of  the  cynic."  To  this  pleasing  picture,  Mr.  Wirt  adds, 
from  tradition  current  in  Virginia,  that  Dabney  Carr  was  the  most 
formidable  rival  in  oratory  that  Patrick  Henry  had  among  the  law- 
yers of  his  own  age ;  and  that  his  person  was  of  engaging  elegance, 
and  his  voice  finely  toned.  In  old  age  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  of  him  as 
the  man  who  united  inflexible  firmness  of  principle  to  the  most  per- 
fect amiability. 

But  on  this  happy  wedding-day  in  July  the  shadow  of  death 
already  rested  upon  the  young  student's  home.  His  eldest  sister, 
Jane,  the  best  of  all  his  friends  hitherto,  was  approaching  her  end. 
She  died  in  October,  leaving  a  void  in  the  home  and  the  heart  of  her 
brother  that  was  never  quite  filled.  From  the  funeral  of  this  beloved 
lister  he  was  summoned  soon,  by  the  opening  of  the  General  Couit, 
to  leaume  his  law-studies  at  Williamsburg. 
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Not  that  he  discontinued  those  studies  at  home.  He  used,  in 
after  years,  to  tell  his  grandchildren,  that,  when  he  was  a  lawHBtudent, 
he  kept  a  clock  in  his  hedroom  at  Shad  well,  on  a  shelf  opposite  his 
bed ;  and  his  rule  was  to  get  up  in  the  summer  mornings  as  soon 
as  he  could  see  what  o'clock  it  was,  and  begin  his  day's  work  at  once. 
In  the  winter  he  rose  at  five,  and  went  to  bed  at  nine.  He  did  a 
fair  day's  work  at  his  law-books  every  day,  even  at  home,  besides 
attending  to  company,  besides  his  vigorous  gallop  on  horseback, 
besides  walking  to  the  top  of  Monticello,  besides  looking  closely  to  his 
garden  and  farm,  besides  caressing  his  violin,  besides  keeping  up  his 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  an  extensive  system  of  other  reading. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  at  the  capital  he  gave 
himself  to  study  more  completely  than  at  home  ;  and  it  is  there  that 
we  can  best  observe  him  as  a  student. 

The  law  is  not  an  easy  nut  to  crack,  even  in  these  days,  after  so  much 
of  its  husk  has  been  cut  away  by  the  Broughams  and  theT  Dudley 
Fields  of  the  legal  profession.  It  will  never  be  easy  to  apply  the 
eternal  principles  of  right  to  the  "cases"  that  arise  in  our  compli- 
cated human  life.  -But,  when  Jefferson  studied  law,  generations  of 
ingenious  men  had  spent  their  lives  in  investing  the  science  of  jus- 
tice with  difficulties,  artificial  and  needless.  They  had  wrought  with 
such  success,  that  if  our  young  justice  of  the  peace  had  been  required 
to  record  that  John  Jones  had  hanged  himself  at  Williamsburg,  be 
would  have  been  obliged  to  say,  —  and  I  now  copy  from  a  Virginia 
justice's  own  book,  in  which  his  name  appears  as  a  subscriber,  —  that 
"  John  Jones,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but  being 
moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil,  at  Williamsburg, 
in  a  certain  wood  as  aforesaid;  standing  and  being,  the  said  John 
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Jones,  being  then  and  there  alone,  with  a  certain  hempen  cord,  of  the 
Talae  of  three  pence,  which  he  then  and  there  had  and  held  in  his 
hands,  and  one  end  thereof  then  and  there  put  about  his  neck,  and 
the  other  end  thereof  tied  about  a  bough  of  a  certain  oak-tree,  him- 
self then  and  there,  with  the  cord  aforesaid,  voluntarily  and  feloni- 
oufily,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  hanged  and  suffocated.'^ 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  law  jargon  of  that  day,  for  the  retention 
of  which  lawyers  strove  so  long.  It  was  the  confused,  bewildering 
element  in  which  lawyers  worked  for  centuries. 

When  the  love-sick  student  opened  that "  old  dull  scoundrel,  Coke," 
he  opened  a  work  printed  in  black-letter,  and  offering  as  little  prom- 
ise of  entertainment  or  instruction  as  the  outside  of  a  gold-mine  does 
of  the  wealth  within  it.  The  author  himself,  in  his  Preface,  does 
not  flatter  his  readers  with  any  hope  of  pleasure  in  the  perusal. 

"  I  shall  desire,"  he  says,  "  that  the  learned  reader  will  not  con- 
ceive any  opinion  against  any  part  of  this  painful  and  large  volume 
until  he  shall  have  advisedly  read  over  the  whole,  and  diligently 
searched  out  and  well  considered  of  the  several  authorities,  proofs, 
and  reasons,  which  we  have  cited  and  set  down  for  warrant  and  con- 
formation of  our  opinions  throughout  this  whole  work." 

To  add  to  a  student's  perplexity,  the  passages  from  Lyttleton,  the 
ancient  lawyer  whom  Coke  is  "  upon,"  are  written  in  the  law-French 
of  Edward  III.'s  time,  plentifully  interspersed  with  Latin  equiva- 
lents and  illustrations.  But,  fortunately,  these  passages  are  short, 
being  mere  texts  for  old  Coke's  long  discourses.  In  the  edition  of 
1789  Lyttleton's  observations  on  "  Fee  Simple  "  occupy  a  third  of 
a  page;  but  Coke's  quaint  and  subtle  treatment  of  the  topic  fllls 
thirty-three  pages,  with  a  thick -set  hedge  of  references  down  each 
page.  It  would  be  an  excellent  month's  work  for  a  student  to  master 
that  one  chapter.  Tedious  and  repulsive  as  all  this  must  have  been 
to  a  youth  the  morning  after  dancing  with  Belinda  at  the  Apollo, 
Jefferson  learned  in  due  time  to  value  old  Coke  aright.  When,  in 
the  midst  of  his  law-studies,  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  called  at- 
tention to  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  he  turned  with  responsive  mind 
to  Coke's  learned  and  cordial  comments  upon  Magna  Charta,  and 
recognized  a  master.  He  probably  did  not  know  that  one  Roger 
Williams  served  Lord  Coke  as  clerk  and  amanuensis  in  his  youth, 
and  went  from  his  inspiring  influence  to  convey  to  New  England  the 
first  notion  it  ever  had  of  the  rights  of  conscience.     What  Coke  did 
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in  person  for  Roger  Williams  and  Khode  Island,  Jefferson  thought 
he  did  by  his  book  for  himself,  for  Madison,  for  Henry,  for  Dabney 
Carr,  for  Virginia,  for  the  United  States. 

"  Coke  Lyttleton,"  he  once  wrote,  "  was  the  universal  elementary 
book  of  law-students ;  and  a  sounder  Whig  never  wrote,  nor  of  pro- 
founder  learning  in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, or  in  what  were  called  British  liberties.  Our  lawyers  were  then 
all  Whigs.  But  when  his  black-letter  text,  and  uncouth  but  cun- 
ning learning,  got  out  of  fashion,  and  the  honeyed  Mansfieldism  of 
Blackstone  became  the  student's  horn-book,  from  that  moment  that 
profession  (the  nursery  of  our  Congress)  began  to  slide  into  Toryism, 
and  nearly  all  the  j'^oung  brood  of  lawyers  are  now  of  that  line.  They 
suppose  themselves  indeed  to  be  Whigs,  because  they  no  longer  know 
what  Whiggism  or  Republicanism  means." 

When  he  had  made  a  conquest  of  Coke,  he  was  desirous  of 
ascending  to  the  sources  of  English  law  in  the  ages  preceding  the 
Norman  invasion ;  for,  as  one  of  his  old  friends  remarked,  he 
"  hated  superficial  knowledge."  He  perceived  that  law,  like  the 
other  sciences,  is  progressive ;  and  that  Coke  merely  marked  a  stage 
of  its  progress.  He  used  to  compare  the  laws  of  England,  in  their 
course  down  the  ages,  with  the  journey  of  a  traveller,  who,  when  he 
has  accomplished  a  certain  distance,  stops,  looks  back  over  the  route 
he  has  pursued,  recalls  the  business  he  has  done,  and,  before  going 
farther,  makes  a  record  of  the  whole.  The  most  ancient  digest  of 
this  nature  is  not  Coke,  but  Bracton,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Richard  L*8 
reign,  who  wrote  in  law-Latin,  more  puzzling  than  Lyttleton's  law- 
French,  to  read  whom  the  most  learned  lawyers  of  Jefferson's  time 
required  a  glossary.  This  work,  too,  he  read  and  loved,  because  it 
was  able  and  luminous,  and  because  it  interpreted  Magna  Chai-ta  in 
the  spirit  and  lifetime  of  the  men  who  wrote  and  extorted  it.  He 
went  even  farther  back,  and  conned  with  keenest  scrutiny  the  book 
of  Alfred's  laws,  the  abrogation  of  which,  by  the  Conqueror,  the 
English  so  bitterly  lamented.  He  did  not  fail  to  note  the  "pious 
fraud  "  of  the  ancient  clergy  in  prefixing  to  Alfred's  laws  five  chap- 
ters of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-fourth 
inclusive,  though  they  contained  laws  at  direct  variance  with  those 
of  the  king.  For  a  young  vestryman,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  sharp 
scent  for  pious  frauds. 

Already  we  observe,  in  the  few  relics  of  his  student  life  which 
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have  come  down  to  us,  indications  of  the  coming  Jefferson,  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  of  American  history.  The  most  interesting  of  all 
those  relics  is  an  extract,  which  he  made  for  a  friend  in  1814,  from 
a  book  in  which,  when  he  was  plodding  through  Bracton  and  the 
older  law-hooks,  he  was  accustomed  to  enter  abstracts.  "  When  I 
was  a  student  of  the  law,"  he  wrote  to  this  friend,  "  not  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  after  getting  through  Coke  Lyttleton,  whose  matter  can- 
not be  abridged,  I  was  in  the  liabit  of  abridging  and  commonplacing 
what  I  read  meriting  it,  and  of  sometimes  mixing  my  own  reflec- 
tions on  the  subject."  The  abstract  which  is  thui^  introduced  is 
a  complete  exhibition  of  Jefferson's  mind  and  mental  liabits  as  a 
student  of  law.  We  notice,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  numbered  "  873," 
which  shows  us  that  he  studied,  as  well  as  lived,  pen  in  hand.  Com 
pact  as  it  is  with  abbreviations  ("  pi."  for  plaintiff,  "  def "  for  de- 
fendant, "  V."  for  versus,  "  Blackst."  for  Blackstone),  it  fills  seven 
and  a  half  octave  pages,  bristling  all  over  with  references,  old 
French  and  law-Latin,  which  attest  his  industry  and  knowledge. 
There  is  a  maturity  of  tone  and  completeness  of  execution  in  the 
work  which  would  surprise  us  if  it  had  been  done  by  a  lawyer  of 
many  years'  standing  at  the  bar.  But  the  most  remarkable  and 
rare  quality  which  it  exhibits  is  an  absolute  fearlessness  of  mind,  a 
loyalty  to  truth,  no  matter  to  what  conclusion  the  evidence  may 
lead,  and  no  matter  what  array  of  authorities  may  have  maintained 
the  contrary.  In  a  mind  that  is  immature  or  unformed,  a  dis- 
regard for  authorities  lyay  bo  mere  vanity  and  presumption ;  but 
when  the  intelligence  is  superior,  trained  to  investigation,  and 
patient  of  labor,  it  is  the  quality  to  which  the  whole  of  the  progress 
of  our  race  is  due.  An  independent,  superior  mind  is  the  most 
precious  thing  that  human  nature  possesses. 

This  young  man  found  it  an  axiom  of  the  courts,  that  the  Bible 
was  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  realm ;  and  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  this  principle  that  witches  were  hanged,  tithes  exacted, 
and  labor  forbidden  on  Sunday.  In  the  long  document  before  us  he 
denied  the  fact,  and  traced  the  error  up  to  its  source  in  one  of  the 
ancient  law-books,  the  author  of  which  had  converted  the  w^ords 
ancien  scripture  (emplo3''ed  in  a  work  still  older)  into  "  Holy  Scrip- 
ture." The  student  proved  that  the  words  ancien  scripture,  as 
employed  in  the  original,  meant  precisely  what  they  seem  to  mean, 
that  is,  ancient  writings,  the  old  records  of  the  Church.     Having 
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thus  detected  the  source  of  the  error,  h'e  follows  it  down  through  iixt 
law-books,  until  he  finds   it  stated  with  bluntest  simplicity  by  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  thus :  **'  Christianity  is  parcel  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land."    "  Sir  Matthew  Hale,"  observes  this  relentless  pursuer  of 
error,  "  quotes  no  authority,  but  rests  the  statement  on  his  own ; 
which  was  good  in  all  cases  in  which  his  mind  received  no  bias  from 
his  bigotry,  his   superstitions,  his  visions   about   sorceries,  demons, 
&c.     The  power  of  these  over  him,"  continues  the  student,  "  is  ex- 
emplified in  his  hanging  of  the  witches."     From  this  dictum  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  he  proceeded  to  the  time  when  it  bore  fruit  in  laws 
making  it  criminal  to  write  against  Christianity,  or  to  utter  words 
implying  disbelief  in  it.     Blackstone  incorporated  the  doctrine  into 
his  commentaries,  and  Mansfield  into  his  decisions.     "  The  essen- 
tial principles  of  revealed  religion,"  Lord  Mansfield  had  just  said 
on  the  bench,  "  are  part  of  the  common  law ; "  which  carried  the 
doctrine  still  farther,  while  leaving  the  public,  as  Jefferson  indig- 
nantly remarked,  "  to  find  out,  at  our  peril,  what,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judge,  and  according  to  the  measure  of  his  foot  or  his  faith,  are 
those  essential  principles  of  revealed  religion  obligatory  on  us  as 
part  of  the  common  law."     And  all  this  without  authority  to  sup- 
port it ;  for  "  this  string  of  authorities,"  resumes  the  wrathful  stu- 
dent, "all   hang  on  the   same   hook,  a  perverted  expression   of 
Prisons." 

But  this  was  not  enough.  He  goes  back  into  antiquity,  as  far  as 
the  seventh  century,  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  England, 
and  examines  every  source  of  information,* frdm  Alfred  to  Bracton, 
and  can  find  no  trace  of  formal  or  informal  adoption  of  Christianity 
as  part  of  the  common  law  ;  dwelling  particularly  upon  the  obvious 
fact,  that  the  insertion  of  the  chapters  of  Exodus  among  the  laws 
of  Alfred  was  "  an  awkward  monkish  fabrication  ;  "  and  showing 
that  the  adoption  by  Alfred  of  the  Ten  Commandments  was  an 
express  exclusion  of  the  laws  in  Exodus,  which  were  suited  only  to 
the  Jews.  "  The  adoption  of  a  part  proves  the  rejection  of  the  rest, 
as  municipal  law." 

We  observe  further,  in  this  curious  paper,  a  certain  aversion  to 
the  clergy  as  an  order,  joined  to  a  veneration  for  the  Christian 
religion.  The  fact  that  Christianity  is  truth,  he  remarks,  does  not 
make  it  part  of  the  law  of  England.  The  Newtonian  philosophy  is 
truth,  but  it  is  not  common  law.     "  Christianity  and  Newtonianism 
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being  reason  and  verity  itself,  in  the  opinion  of  all  but  infidels  and 
Cartesians,  they  are  protected  under  the  wings  of  the  common  law 
firom  the  dominion  of  other  sects,  but  not  erected  into  dominion  ovei 
them."  He  illustrates  the  point  further  by  an  allusion  to  the  con« 
troversy  concerning  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  medical  practice.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  reject  bleeding  as  a  common  remedy,  and 
early  forbade  his  overseers  to  bleed  a  negro.  An  eminent  Spanish 
doctor,  he  says,  affirms  that  the  lancet  had  slain  more  than  the 
•word ;  but  Dr.  Sangredo  maintains,  that,  with  plentiful  bleedings  and 
draughts  of  warm  water,  every  disease  can  be  cured.  Both  these 
opinions  the  common  law  protected ;  but  neither  of  them  was  com« 
mon  law.  How  palpable  all  this,  he  remarks ;  but  "  tlie  English 
judges  have  piously  avoided  lifting  the  veil  under  which  it  was 
shrouded,"  since  *^  the  alliance  between  Church  and  State  in  Eng- 
land has  ever  made  their  judges  accomplices  in  the  frauds  of  the 
dergy,  and  even  bolder  than  they  are."  The  precepts  of  the  gospel,  I 
he  adds,  were  designed,  by  "  their  benevolent  Author,"  to  bear  sway  1 
in  the  realm  of  conscience,  and  only  there. 

Old  Virginia  had  had  a  world  of  trouble  with  matters  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious ;  and  this  is  among  the  reasons  why  so  large  a 
number  of  young  men  of  Jefferson's  day  were  on  ill  terms  with  the 
Church.  Of  New-England  intolerance  the  world  has  heard  enough  ; 
but  few  persons  of  the  present  day  seem  to  be  aware,  that,  for  every 
outrage  committed  on  the  human  intellect  in  New  England,  a  case 
equally  atrocious  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Virginia.  The  Bhie 
Laws  of  Connecticut  were  a  forgery ;  but  Virginia  once  had  a  code 
of  Blue  Laws  that  were  all  too  real. 

When  Virginia  was  settled  in  1607,  let  us  remember,  nothing  was 
known  of  the  art  of  colonization.  Shiploads  of  worthless  adven- 
turers were  poured  out  upon  the  banks  of  the  James,  and  deprived  of 
the  usual  motives  to  exertion  by  being  fed  from  the  common  stock. 
During  the  first  five  years,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  private  prop- 
erty in  Virginia.  Many  of  the  settlers  were  men  of  loose  character, 
unused  to  labor,  unacquainted  with  any  Useful  occupation, — dis- 
charged soldiers,  and  men  released  from  prison,  and  sent  to  Virginia 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Hence  the  colony  often  presented  a  scene  of  idle- 
ness, waste,  and  disorder.  No  returns  of  value  were  made  to  the 
company  at  home ;  and  the  enterprise,  from  being  highly  popular, 
rank  into  disrepute,  and  became  the  theme  of  ridicule  and  burlesque. 
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It  was  long  before  the  company  in  London  attributed  the  iU 
success  of  the  colony  to  its  true  causes.  The  soil  Was  fertile,  the 
climate  was  healthy,  the  rivers  abounded  in  fish,  and- the  forests  in 
game :  why  could  not  a  few  hundred  Englishmen,  in  the  prime  and 
vigor  of  their  days,  without  women  and  children  to  support,  main- 
tain themselves  in  a  country  for  which  Nature  had  done  so  much? 
They  cast  the  whole  blame  upon  the  colonists  themselves,  whom 
they  had  so  unwisely  selected,  and  then  deprived  of  the  great  natural 
motive  to  exertion.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1611,  the  fourth  year 
of  the  colony's  existence,  they  sent  over  a  code  of  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  as  severe,  bloody,  and  inquisitorial,  as  any 
on  record. 

By  this  code  it  was  death  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  king,  of 
the  Trinity,  "or  against  the  known  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.'* 
Stealing  was  punished  witli  death.  If  any  man  uttered  an  oath, 
"taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain,"  the  punishment  for  the  first 
offence  was  to  be  "  severe ;  "  for  the  second,  he  was  to  have  a  "  bod- 
kin" (stiletto)  thrust  through  his  tongue;  and,  for  the  third,  he  was 
to  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  death. 
If  any  man  treated  a  clergyman  with  disrespect,  he  was  to  be  pub- 
licly whipped  three  times,  and  ask  pardon  in  church  before  the 
whole  congregation  on  three  successive  Sundays.  Every  one  was 
obliged  to  go  to  church  both  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
attend  the  Sunday  exercise  in  the  Catechism ;  the  penalty  for  neglect 
being,  for  the  first  ofl'ence,  the  loss  of  a  week's  provisions ;  for  the 
second,  whipping,  and  the  loss  of  provision  as  well ;  and,  for  the 
third,  death  f  A  washerwoman  who  should  purposely  keep  back  or 
change  the  linen  intrusted  to  her  was  to  be  publicly  whipped  ;  and 
a  baker  who  should  cheat  in  the  weight  of  his  bread,  for  the  first 
offence,  had  his  ears  cut  off;  and,  for  the  second,  was  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  a  year.  To  give  a  better  idea  of  this  astounding  code,  I 
will  copy  the  thirty-third  law  entire,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  its  form 
and  spirit :  — 

"33.  There  is  not  one  man  nor  woman  in  this  colony,  now  pre- 
sent, or  hereafter  to  arrive,  but  shall  give  up  an  account  of  his  and 
their  faith  and  religion,  and  repair  unto  the  minister,  that,  by  his 
conference  with  them,  he  may  understand  and  gather  whether  hereto* 
fore  they  have  been  sufficiently  instructed  and  catechised  in  the  prin- 
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ciples  and  grounds  of  religion ;  whose  weakness  and  ignorance  herein 
the  minister  finding,  and  advising  them,  in  all  love  and  charity,  to 
repair  often  unto  him,  to  receive  therein  a  greater  measure  of  knowl- 
edge ;  if  they  shall  refuse  so  to  repahr  unto  him,  and  he,  the  minis- 
ter, give  notice  thereof  unto  the  governor,  the  governor  shall  cause 
the  offender,  for  his  first  time  of  refusal,  to  be  whipped ;  for  the 
second  time,  to  be  whipped  twice,  and  to  acknowledge  his  fault 
upon  the  sabbath  day,  in  the  assembly  of  the  congregation ;  and,  for 
the  third  time,  to  be  whipped  every  day  until  he  hath  made  this 
same  acknowledgment,  and  asked  forgiveness  for  tlie  same ;  and 
shall  repair  unto  the  minister  to  be  further  instructed  as  aforesaid; 
and  upon  the  sabbath,  when  the  minister  shall  catechise,  and  of 
him  demand  any  question  concerning  his  faith  and  knowledge,  he 
shall  not  refuse  to  make  answer,  upon  the  same  peril." 

The  punishments  for  military  offences  were  extremely  cruel ;  such 
as  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  and  having  neck  and  heels  bound  to- 
gether for  thirty  successive  nights.  Not  only  were  the  laws  severe, 
but  there  was  ordained  a  Complete  and  effective  system  for  their 
enforcement,  and  for  the  detection  of  offences.  Take  this  rule,  for 
example :  — 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  captain  of  the  watch,  half  an  hour 
before  the  divine  service  morning  and  evening,  to  shut  the  ports 
and  place  sentinels :  and  the  bells  having  tolled  the  last  time,  he 
shall  search  all  the  houses  of  the  town,  to  command  every  one,  of 
what  quality  soever,  —  the  sick  and  hart  excepted,  —  to  repair  to 
church ;  after  which,  he  shall  accompany  all  the  guards  with  their 
arms  —  himself  being  last  —  into  the  church,  and  lay  the  keys 
before  the  governor.'* 

And,  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  a  prayer  of  surprising  length 
—  it  fills  more  than  five  octavo  pages,  closely  printed  —  was  sent 
over  from  England,  and  required  to  be  said,  morning  and  evening, 
by  the  captain  of  the  guard,  or  one  of  his  principal  officers.  This 
prayer  is  unique,  as  I  think  the  reader  will  allow  when  he  reads 
the  following  sentence  from  it :  — 

"  And  whereas  we  have,  by  undertaking  this  plantation,  ander« 
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gone  the  reproofs  of  the  base  world,  inasmuch  as  many  of  our  own 
brethren  laugh  us  to  scorn,  0  Lord!  we  pray  thee,  fortify  ua 
against  this  temptation  :  let  Sanballat  and  Tobias,  Papists  and  play- 
ers, and  such  other  Amonits  and  Horonits ''  —  so  in  the  original  — 
^^  the  scum  and  dregs  of  the  earth,  let  them  mock  such  as  help  to 
build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  they  that  be  filthy  let  them  be 
filthy  still,  and  let  such  swine  still  wallow  in  the  mire ;  but  let  not 
the  rod  of  the  wicked  fall  upon  the  lot  of  the  righteous;  let  not 
them  put  forth  their  hands  to  such  vanity ;  but  let  them  that  fear 
thee  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  thee,  and  let  them  know  that  it  is  thoOi 
0  Lord  !  that  reignest  in  England,  and  unto  the  ends  of  the  world." 

Li  this  strange  way  the  prayer  rambles  on,  page  after  page,  until 
at  length  it  ends  with  an  outburst  of  mingled  patriotic  and  sectarian 
feeling ;  — 

"  Lord,  bless  England,  our  sweet,  native  country ;  save  it  from 
Popery,  this  land  from  heathenism,  and  both  from  Atheism." 

This  cruel  code,  which  combined  the  harshest  features  of  the 
Spartan  and  Mosaic  laws,  was  translated  from  the  martial  law  of 
Holland,  with  tlie  addition  of  some  rules  which  originated  in  Puritan 
England.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  made  the  colonists  more  provi- 
dent, or  the  colony  more  profitable ;  for  we  still  read  in  the  old  rec- 
ords of  the  neglect  to  plant  com,  and  of  the  propensity  of  many 
settlers  to  pass  their  time  in  sport.  One  of  the  best  men  in  the 
colony,  an  old  soldier  and  a  good  citizen,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  some  of  the  earliest  comers  to  overthrow  the  government,  and 
abrogate  these  cruel  laws.  The  plot  was  detected,  and  the  ringleader 
executed.  On  another  occasion,  five  men,  unable  to  endure  the  sys- 
tem, formed  a  plan  for  running  away  to  the  Spanish  colony  in 
Florida,  which  they  supposed  they  could  reach  in  five  days.  This, 
also,  was  a  capital  offence  by  the  new  code,  and  I  presume  it  was 
capitally  punished. 

Nor  did  Virginia  escape  the  witchcraft  mania  of  a  later  day.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  the  Province  contains  abundant  explanation  of 
the  peculiar,  the  intense,  the  unappeasable  hatred  of  ecclesiastics? 
domination  which  raged  in  the  souls  of  her  more  thoughtfiil  sons  of 
Jefferson's  generation.     Young  as  he  was,  it  could  not  have  been 
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iffliciilt  for  him  to  discover  the  unsuitableness  of  a  union  of  Cliurch 
nd  State  to  the  circnmstances  of  modem  communities ;  for  the  eyil 
resnltB  of  the  union  in  Virginia  were  never  so  apparent  as  just  then, 
when  he  was  studying  law,  from  1762  to  1767.  The  clergy,  indeed, 
had  fallen  into  contempt ;  or,  as  Bishop  Meade  expresses  it,  had  be^ 
oome  "  the  laughing-stock  "  of  the  colony.  Nor  does  the  bishop 
fall  into  the  usual  error  of  attributing  this  to  the  "  Twopenny  Quar- 
rel '*  between  the  clergy  and  the  vestrymen,  of  which  Mr.  Wirt  gives 
08  80  interesting  an  account  in  his  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  In 
that  dispute,  the  clergy  had  both  law  and  justice  on  their  side,  as 
Mr.  Wirt  avows,  while  exulting  in  his  orator's  victory  over  both. 
As  Patrick  Henry  was  always  Jefferson's  guest  when  he  came  to 
Williamsburg,  doubtless  our  student  heard  his  merry  friend's  own 
version  of  that  affair ;  and,  being  himself  a  vestryman  and  a  young 
man,  may  have  shared  the  general  joy  at  the  defeat  of  the  clergy. 

The  clergymen  of  Virginia  were  in  a  position  so  false  and  demor- 
alizing, that,  as  a  body,  they  could  not  but  become  indolent  and  disso- 
lute. The  law  gave  them  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  per 
annum  ;  which  might  be  worth  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  if  the 
quality  were  high,  and  the  incumbent  lucky  and  skilful  in  selling  it ; 
or  it  might  be  worth  sixty  pounds  a  year,  if  the  quality  were  low  and 
the  crop  superabundant.  They  were  further  allowed  by  law  four 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  forty  shillings,  for  preaching  a  funeral 
sermon  ;  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  a  marriage  by  license ; 
fifty  for  a  marriage  by  banns ;  and  a  fee  for  baptism,  which  custom 
appears  to  have  fixed  at  a  guinea  for  the  rich,  and  five  shillings  for 
others.  To  these  revenues  was  added  a  glebe  sufficient  for  a  good 
farm,  which  a  liberal  vestry,  we  are  told,  were  sometimes  kind  enough 
to  "stock"  with  one  or  two  families  of  slaves.  The  clergy,  ap- 
pointed without  much  regard  to  their  fitness,  were  subjected  to  little 
supervision.  The  parishes  were  of  great  extent,  stretching  some- 
times as  much  as  thirty  miles  along  a  river,  and  yet  so  tliinly  inhab- 
ited that  they  could  scarcely  furnish  a  congregation ;  and  such  was 
the  scarcity  of  candidates,  that  a  commissary  hesitated  to  suspend 
a  clergyman,  even  for  notorious  vice,  because  the  parish  might  remain 
vacant  for  two  or  three  years. 

Thus  circumstanced,  each  clergyman  behaved  according  to  his  dis- 
position. A  few  of  them,  men  of  learning  and  virtue,  did  their  duty, 
and  eked  out  their  slender  and  changing  incomes  by  taking  pupils ; 
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and  it  was  these  few  who  saved  civilization  in  the  colony.  Others^ 
men  of  rude  energy  and  executive  force,  pushed  the  cultivation  of 
their  glebes,  bought  more  slaves,  raised  more  tobacco,  speculated 
sometimes  in  both,  grew  rich,  reduced  their  parish  duty  to  the  mini- 
mum, and  performed  that  minimum  with  haste  and  formality.  But 
the  greater  number  lived  as  idle  hangers-on  of  the  wealthier  houseS| 
assisting  their  fellow-idlers,  the  planters,  to  kill  time  and  run  through 
their  estates,  not  always  dissolute,  but  easy-going,  self-indulgent,  good- 
natured  men  of  the  world.  It  was  not  very  uncommon  for  the  clergy* 
man  of  a  parish  to  be  president  of  its  jockey-club,  and  personally 
assist  in  the  details  of  the  race-course,  such  as  weighing  the  men  and 
timing  the  horses.  It  was  common  for  clergymen  to  ride  after  the 
hounds  in  fox-hunting;  and  they  were  as  apt  to  nail  the  trophy  of 
the  day's  chase  to  their  stable-door  as  any  other  men.  The  names 
of  clergymen  figured  among  the  patrons  of  balls,  and  they  were 
rather  noted  for  tlieir  skill  at  cards.  All  of  which  was  just  as  proper 
for  clergymen  as  for  planters,  and  more  necessary.  But  in  those  days 
the  bottle  was  the  vitiating  accompaniment  of  every  innocent  delight. 
The  race  must  end  in  a  dinner,  and  the  dinner  must  end  under  the 
table.  The  day's  hunt  must  be  followed  by  a  night's  debauch.  The 
christening  of  a  child  must  be  the  pretext  for  a  day's  revel.  This 
single  element  of  mischief  converted  all  festal  days,  all  honest  mirth, 
all  joyous  recreation,  into  injury,  shame,  and  ruin.  Nothing  can 
make  any  headway  against  the  potency  of  wine;  for  it  suspends  the 
operation  of  that  within  us  which  enables  us  to  resist,  and  finally 
destroys  it.  It  vitiates  the  texture  of  the  brain  itself,  the  seat  of  life, 
and  the  citadel  of  all  the  superior  forces.  And  the  wine  which  flowed 
so  freely  at  the  planters'  tables  was  Madeira,  strongest  of  wines,  so 
enriched  by  time  and  two  long  voyages,  that  the  uncorking  of  one 
bottle  filled  a  large  house  with  fragrance. 

The  tales  we  read  of  the  clergy  of  Old  Virginia  stagger  belief 
though  it  is  clergymen  who  report  them.  The  reverend  rector 
of  Wicomio,  we  read,  not  approving  the  bread  placed  upon  the  com- 
munion-table, cried  out  from  the  altar,  in  \\\^  midst  of  the  service,  to 
one  of  his  church-wardens,  "  George,  this  bread  is  not  fit  for  a  dog." 
We  read  of  another  who  was  invited  after  church  to  dinner  at  a 
planter's  house,  where  he  drank  so  much  that  he  had  to  be  tied  in  his 
gig,  and  a  servant  sent  to  lead  his  horse  home.  One  jolly  parson 
comes  down  to  us  reeling  up  and  down  the  porch  of  a  tavern,  bawling 
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to  tbe  passers-by  to  come  and  drink  with  him.  Another  lives  in  the 
memory  of  his  county  because  he  fought  a  duel  within  sight  of  the 
church  in  which  he  had  formerly  officiated.  Another  is  remembered 
as  the  jovial  hunter  who  died  cheering  on  the  hounds  to  the  chase. 
One  is  spoken  of  as  pocketing  annually  a  hundred  dollars^  the  reve- 
nue of  a  legacy,  for  preaching  four  sermons  a  year  against  atheism, 
gambling,  racing,  and  swearing,  though  himself  a  notorious  swearer, 
racer,  and  gambler.  Another  is  the  hero  of  a  story,  that,  one  day,  par- 
son and  vestry  differed  in  opinion,  quarrelled,  and  came  to  blows. 
The  parson,  a  giant  in  strength,  put  them  to  flight.  Not  content 
with  his  victory,  he  renewed  the  battle  on  Sunday  morning  in  church, 
when,  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the  pulpit,  ho  hurled  at  them  this 
text  from  Nehemiah  ;  "And  I  contended  with  them,  and  cursed 
them,  and  smote  certain  of  them,  and  plucked  off  their  hair ; ''  which 
bad  the  keen  sting  of  literal  truth. 

One  old  clergyman  is  remembered  as  staggering  towards  the  altar 
at  the  time  of  communion,  when  the  rector,  who  was  officiating, 
ordered  him  back  to  his  seat.  The  monthly  dinners  of  the  clergy 
have  not  yet  passed  out  of  mind,  to  which  men  would  ride  for  thirty 
or  forty  miles,  and  revel  far  into  the  night.  The  court  records  of 
Hampton  show  that  a  clergyman  of  that  parish  was  presented  by  the 
grand  jury  for  drunkenness,  and  on  another  occasion  for  slander ;  and 
that,  when  before  the  court,  he  behaved  with  such  insolence  as  to  be 
committed  to  prison  for  contempt.  Bishop  Meade  of  Virginia,  to 
whom  the  reader  is  indebted  for  several  of  these  incidents,  relates 
that  a  lady  once  came  to  one  of  his  clergymen,  asking  re-baptism,  as 
she  had  doubts  whether  the  christening  of  her  infancy  was  valid. 
The  clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremony,  she  8ai<l,  dined  with 
her  father  that  day;  and,  after  dinner,  her  father  won  back  from  the 
priest  at  cards  the  very  guinea  he  had  paid  him  before  dinner  as  his 
baptismal  fee. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  hearing  of  these  scandals,  would  sometimes 
urge  his  commissary,  the  president  of  William  and  Mary  College, 
to  proceed  against  the  clergy  known  to  be  drunkards.  The  difficulty 
of  proof  was  submitted  to  the  bishop  as  an  excuse  for  not  complying 
with  his  commands.  At  what  point  of  intoxication  does  it  become  a 
scandal  ?  How  shall  we  decide  when  a  clergyman  has  been  drunk 
enough  for  ecclesiastical  censure  ?  The  Bishop  of  London  sent  over 
directions  on  this  point.     He  thought  that  if  a  clergyman  sat  an 
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hour  or  more  with  a  company  that  were  drinking  strong  drink,  — 
not  wine,  —  and  took  the  cup  as  it  went  the  rounds  of  the  table,  and 
drank  the  healths  proposed,  like  the  rest  of  the  company,  there  was 
ground  of  proceedings.  He  was  also  of  opinion,  that  ''  striking  and 
challenging,  or  threatening  to  fight,  or  laying  aside  any  of  his  gar- 
ments for  that  purpose,  staggering,  reeling,  vomiting,  incoherent, 
impertinent,  obscene,  or  rude  talking,"  was  sufficient  to  justify 
judges  in  deciding  that  "the  minister's  behavior  at  such  a  time 
was  scandalous,  indecent,  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  a  minister.'* 
For  many  years,  too,  as  before  observed,  the  commissary-president 
was  himself  too  fond  of  the  bottle  to  prosecute  a  drunken  clergyman 
without  calling  attention  to  his  own  habits. 

Old  Virginia  was  a  kind  of  caricature  of  Old  England  in  every 
thing.  As  in  England  this  state  of  things  in  the  Church  called 
forth  Wesley  and  Whitefield ;  so  in  Virginia,  says  John  Burk, 
"swarms  of  Methodists,  Moravians, and  New-Light  Presbyterians" 
came  over  the  border  from  Pennsylvania,  and  pervaded  the  colony, 
"propagating  their  doctrines  with  all  the  ardor  and  vehemency  of 
gesture  and  boldness  of  denunciation  which  mark  the  first  move* 
ments  of  a  new  sect  in  religion."  It  was  during  the  boyhood  of 
Jefferson  that  these  "  swarms "  are  represented  to  have  darkened 
the  air ;  and  he  was  old  enough  to  observe  the  beginnings  of  the 
bitter  conflict  between  the  New  Lights  (Henry  Clay's  father  was 
one  of  them)  and  the  royal  government.  Burk,  who  was  a  new 
light  of  another  description,  and  in  full  accord  with  Jefferson  in  his 
"disestablishment"  measures  of  a  later  day,  informs  posterity,  that 
when  these  swarms  descended  upon  Virginia,  "  government  had  not 
yet  learned  the  secret  of  subduing  the  frenzy  of  religious  bigotry  by 
suffering  it  to  waste  its  powers,  and  perish  by  convulsions  of  its  own 
exciting."  Nor  was  the  government  alone  in  fault.  Many  of 
Jefferson's  stanchest  supporters  in  the  measures  by  which  the 
domination  of  one  sect  was  terminated  gave  the  governor  at 
this  period  moral  and  official  support  in  silencing  the  dissenting 
ministers. 

His  own  mind,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  arrive  at  the  simple 
solution  of  this  problem  all  at  once.  Possibly  the  young  vestryman 
may  have  himself  regarded  the  swarms  as  furnishing  occasion  for 
the  interference  of  a  young  justice  of  the  peace.  The  vestry man't 
oath,  then  used  in  Virginia,  was  stringent  enough  :  — 
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"  I,  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  I  do  acknowledge  myself  a  true  son  of 
the  Church  of  England,  so  I  do  believe  the  articles  of  faith  therein 
professed,  and  do  oblige  myself  to  be  conformable  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  therein  taught  and  established ;  and  that,  as  a 
vestryman  of  this  church,  I  will  well  and  truly  perform  my  duty 
therein,  being  directed  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  country  aud 
the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  far  as  they  will  suit  our 
present  capacity;  and  this  I  shall  sincerely  do,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  skill,  and  cunning,  without  fear,  favor,  or 
partiality ;  and  so  help  me  God." 

The  time  came,  as  most  readers  know,  when  he  could  not  have 
taken  this  oath,  though  he  never  ceased  to  perform  the  duties 
which  it  indicates.  As  his  mind  matured,  his  religion  reduced 
itself  to  two  articles,  —  belief  in  God,  and  veneration  for  the  char- 
acter and  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ ;  which  has  been,  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  a  kind  of  established  religion  with  minds  of 
the  cast  and  grade  of  his.  But  he  ever  lived  in  the  most  perfect 
accord  with  neighbors  who  believed  more  than  he  could,  giving 
freely  of  his  time,  money,  and  skill  to  promote  their  religious 
objects.  It  was  long  before  Charlottesville  became  village  enough 
to  have  a  church ;  and  every  preacher  that  came  along  occupied 
the  court-house,  a  small,  rude  edifice,  without  seats  for  auditors. 
Old  men  of  the  neighborhood  used  to  remember  young  Jefferson 
riding  over  to  the  service  on  Sunday  morning,  with  a  small  folding- 
chair of  his  own  contriving  hung  to  his  saddle,  upon  which  he  sat 
in  the  court-room.  By  and  by,  when  the  Episcopalians  were  ready 
to  build  their  church,  he  drew  the  plan  ;  and  the  edifice  which  re- 
sulted, Bishop  Meade  testifies,  was  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  church  than  many  modern  buildings  much  more  costly.  This 
church  still  stands. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  church  of  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  did  not  materially  assist  in  the  formation  of  his  char- 
acter, it  did  not  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  mental  growth. 
He  was  unrestricted  in  his  reading.  It  would  not  have  been  so  if 
he  had  come  to  college  twenty  years  sooner.  Bishop  Meade  men- 
tions that  when,  about  1740,  *'  the  first  mfidel  book  was  imported 
into  Virginia,"  it  created  such  excitement  that  the  governor  and 
president  of  the  college  wrote  to  the  authorities  in  England  about 
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it.  Governor  Fauquier  would  not  have  taken  so  much  tronble. 
They  had  such  works  in  Boston  as  early  as  1720,  as  Franklin 
records,  who  read  and  was  convinced  by  them.  Jefferson,  when  a 
law-student,  could  not  have  had  many  books  at  Williamsburg ;  but 
we  know  that  among  his  books  was"  an  edition  of  Hume's  Essays, 
because  ho  speaks  of  having  lent  two  of  the  volumes  to  Patrick 
Henry.  Few  young  men  of  Jefferson's  cast  of  mind  have  ever  read 
Hume's  "Essay  on  Miracles  "  without  being  much  influenced  by  it, 
at  least  for  a  time. 

Meanwhile  he  continued  his  study  of  the  law  with  excessive 
ardor,  including  in  his  preparation  for  the  bar  a  vast  range  of  sub- 
jects. Indeed,  he  went  to  a  rash  and  perilous  excess  in  study.  He 
bore  it  with  impunity,  because  he  inherited  a  constitution  exception- 
ally strong,  because  he  had  horses  at  command,  because,  during  his 
long  vacations  at  home,  he  was  obliged  to  attend  to  his  farms  and 
improvements.  But  his  friend  Madison,  led  astray  by  his  example 
and  precepts,  and  pursuing  his  education  at  Princeton,  far  from 
horse  and  home,  nearly  killed  himself  with  study,  and  could  not 
recover  his  health  for  many  years.  Indeed,  though  among  the  very 
best  of  American  citizens,  and  of  infinite  value  to  his  country  when 
his  country  most  needed  its  best  citizens,  James  Madison  was  never 
quite  the  man  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  studied  less  and 
played  more  at  college.  The  only  fault  Jefferson  could  ever  see  in 
this  most-honored  and  most-trusted  of  all  the  friends  of  his  life, 
was  a  certain  lack  of  power,  to  stand  firm  against  vehement  opposi- 
tion,—  a  certain  lack  of  stanch,  indomitable  manhood, — caused, 
perhaps,  by  the  waste  of  the  capital  stock  of  his  vitality  at  Prince- 
ton. Thus  Peel  was  made  sensitive  to  the  shallow  sarcasm  of 
Disraeli.  Thus  valedictory  men  pass  from  the  Commencement  plat- 
form into  oblivion.  Thus  to-day,  throughout  Christendom,  Igno- 
rance is  master,  and  Knowledge  is  its  hireling;  Ignorance  controls 
capital,  and  Knowledge  lives  on  wages ;  Ignorance  rides  in  a  car- 
riage, and  Knowledge  trudges  on  foot;  Ignorance  edits,  and 
Knowledge  writes  j  the  Counting-room  orders,  and  the  Sanctum 
obeys. 

Before  Jefferson  had  finished  his  law-studies,  his  devotion  to 
study  drew  admiring  eyes  upon  him.  Young  men  asked  his  advice 
as  to  what  they  should  read,  and  parents  consulted  him  concerning 
the  education  of  their  sons.     He  was  asked  to  suggest  a  course  for 
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Kadiaon,  wlien  Madison  was  fleventetta  and  himself  twenty^three^ 
He  had  already  vritten  an  ouUiae  for  a  young  man  ahout  to  «nler 
upon  the  aiudy  of  the  hiwf ;  and  we  may  learn  from  that  hoth  what 
he  psaotiaad  bktsdl^  aad  what  he  laid  down  for  Madison,  Monroe, 
and  other  friends. 

The  student,  duly  prepared  for  the  study  of  the  law  hy  mastering 
Latin  and  French,  and  by  a  course  of  those  "peculiarly  engaging 
and  delightful "  branches,  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
must  divide  each  day  into  portions,  and  assign  to  each  portion  the 
studies  most  proper  for  it.  Until  eight  in  the  morning  he  should 
confine  himself  to  natural  philosophy,  morals,  and  religion ;  reading 
treatises  on  astronomy,  chemistry,  anatomy,  agriculture,  botany, 
international  law,  moral  philosophy,  and  metaphysics.  Keligion, 
during  these  early  morning  hours,  was  to  be  considered  U^der  two 
heads, — "  natural  religion  "  and  "  religion  sectarian."  For  informa- 
tion concerning  sectarian  religion,  the  student  was  advised  to  apply 
to  the  following  sources:  "Bible;  New  Testament ;  commentaries 
on  them  by  Middleton  in  his  works,  and  by  Priestley  in  his  '  Corrup- 
tion of  Christianity,'  and  '  Early  Opinions  of  Christ ; '  tbe  sermons 
of  Sterne,  Massillpn,  and  Bourdaloue."  From  eight  to  twelve  he 
was  to  read  law, and  condense  cases,  "never  using  two  words  where 
one  will  do."  From  twelve  to  one,  he  was  advised  to  "  read  poli- 
tics," in  Montesquieu,  Locke,  Priestley,  Malthas,  and  the  Par- 
liamentary Debates.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  to  relieve  his  mind 
with  history;  and,  when  evening  closed  in,  he  might  regale  him- 
self with  literature,  criticism,  rhetoric,  and  oratory.  No,  not  regale 
himself,  but  sit  down  to  a  hard  and  long  evening's  work,  as  Jeffer- 
son did  himself,  keeping  it  up  sometimes  till  two  in  the  morning. 
The  student  was  recommended  in  the  evening  to  write  criticisms 
of  the  books  he  read,  to  analyze  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  to  read  good  English  orations  and  pleadings  with  closest 
attention  to  the  secrets  of  their  excellence,  to  compose  original 
essays,  and  to  plead  imaginary  causes  with  a  friend. 

This  was  cram,  not  education.  It  might  make  a  perfect  chief 
clerk,  but  not  a  great  minister.  It  would  have  diminished  Jefferson, 
but  for  his  fiddle,  his  horses,  his  farms,  his  journeys,  and  his  minu- 
ets at  the  Apollo.  Perhaps,  however,  as  he  knew  his  young  friends 
better  than  we  do,  he  was  aware  that  most  of  them  required  no  ur- 
ging io  take  rest  and  recreation.     Madison  read  this  paper  too  liter- 
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ally,  without  putting  in  the  saving  clauses ;  and  Monroe  was  saved 
by  the  summons  to  arms,  which,  in  1775,  drew  him  and  most  of  his 
fellow-students  from  William  and  Mary  to  the  sterner  discipline  of 
Cambridge,  where  man  could  not,  just  then^  be  regarded  aa  a 
ture  composed  of  intellect  alone. 


CHAPTER  X. 

STAMP-ACT  80ENE8. 

Passino  events  are  an  important  educating  force  to  attentive 
minds.  Perhaps  they  educate  us  more  than  all  things  else,  for  we 
cannot  easily  get  off  our  lesson  for  a  single  day ;  and,  once  in  a 
generation,  occur  electric  events  which  rouse  and  inform  the  minds 
of  whole  nations  at  once.  What  person  in  the  United  States  so 
tin  teach  ably  dull  as  to  liave  been  no  more  of  a  human  being  in  1866 
than  he  was  in  1861 !  But,  in  all  recent  history,  I  know  of  no  example 
more  striking  of  the  greater  good  that  results  from  great  evil,  than 
the  Stamp-act  agitation  of  1764  to  1766,  which  began  the  de-colo- 
nization —  the  independent  public  life  —  of  North  America.  It  so 
chanced  that  our  student  was  in  the  thick  of  events  at  the  time.  It 
was  the  Stamp  Act  which  changed  old  Coke's  comments  on  Magna 
Charta  from  dead  law  into  living  gospel ;  and,  what  the  Stamp  Act 
did  for  Jefferson's  mind,  it  did  for  the  mind  of  his  country.  It 
converted  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  into  the  familiar 
things  of  daily  speech,  and  infused  the  essence  of  old  Coke  into  a 
million  minds  that  never  heard  his  name.  He  had  watched  with 
interest,  as  he  himself  records,  the  series  of  events  by  which  impe- 
rial Chatham  had  given  Great  Britain  her  opportunity  of  empire  by 
making  her  supreme  in  North  America ;  and  he  was  now  to  follow, 
with  interest  more  intense  and  more  intelligent,  the  events  by  which 
an  ignorant  king  and  a  corrupt  ruling  class  threw  England's 
magnificent  chance  away,  and  caused  her  to  lapse  into  an  island 
again. 

His  friend,  Patrick  Henry,  had  been  coming  and  going  during 
these  student  years ;  dropping  in  when  the  General  Court  met  in 
the  autumn,  and  riding  homeward,  with  a  book  or  two  of  Jefferson's 
in  his  saddle-bags,  when  the  court  adjourned  over  till  the  spring; 
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then  returning  with  the  books  unread.  The  wondrous  eloquence 
which  he  had  displayed  in  the  Parsions  Case  in  December,  1763,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  generally  known  in  Williamsburg  in  1764; 
for  he  moved  about  the  streets  and  public  places  unrecognized,  though 
not  unmarked.  It  would  not  have  been  extraordinary  if  our  young 
student  had  been  a  little  ashamed  of  his  oddity  of  a  guest  as  they 
walked  together  towards  the  Capitol,  at  the  time  when  the  young 
ladies  were  abroad,  —  Sukey  Potter,  Botsy  Moore,  Judy  Burwell,  and 
the  rest ;  for  Henry^s  dress  was  coarse^  worn,  and  countrified,  and 
he  walked  with  such  an  air  of  thoughttess  unconcern,  that  he  was 
taken  by  some  for  an  idiot.  But  he  had  a  cause  to  plead  that  winter ; 
and  when  he  sat  down  he  had  become  "  Mr.  Henry  "  to  all  Williams- 
burg. You  will  observe  in  the  memorials  of  Old  Virginia,  from  1766 
to  1800,  that,  whoever  else  may  be  named  without  a  prefix  of  hotiOTy 
this  "  forest-bom  Demosthenes,"  as  Byron  styled  him,  is  generally 
styled  Mr,  Henry.  To  Washington,  to  Jefferson,  to  Madison,  to  all 
that  circle  of  eminent  men,  he  ever  remained  "Mr.  Henry."  On 
that  day  in  1764  he  gave  such  an  exhibition  of  his  power,  that,  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  a  vacancy  was  made 
for  him,  and  he  was  elected  to  a  seat.  The  up-country  yeomen, 
whose  idol  he  had  become,  gladly  gave  their  votes  to  such  a  man, 
when  the  Stamp  Act  was  expected  to  be  a  topic  of  debate. 

And  so,  in  May,  1765,  the  new  member  was  in  Williamsburg  to 
take  his  seat,  a  guest  again  of  his  young  friend  Jefferson.  He  sat, 
day  after  day,  waiting  for  some  of  the  older  members  to  open  t&e 
subject.  But  no  one  seemed  to  know  just  what  to  do.  A  year  be- 
fore the  House  had  gently  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the 
colonies,  and  softly  remonstrated  against  the  threatened  measure; 
but  as  the  act  had  been  passed,  in  spite  of  their  objections,  what 
more  could  a  loyal  colony  do  ?  No  one  thought  of  formal  resistance, 
and  remonstrance  had  failed.  What  else  ?  What  next  ?  However 
frequently  the  two  friends  may  have  conversed  upon  this  perplexity, 
it  was  Patrick  Henry,  who,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  alone,  unadvised, 
and  unassisted,"  hit  upon  the  proper  expedient. 

Only  three  days  of  the  session  remained.  On  the  blank  leaf  of 
an  old  Coke  upon  Lyttleton  —  perhaps  Jefferson's  own  copy  — 
the  new  member  wrote  his  celebrated  five  resolutions,  of  this  purport ; 
We,  Englishmen,  living  in  America,  hare  all  the  rights  of  English *> 
men  living  in  England ;  the  chief  of  which  is,  that  we  can  only  be 
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taxed  by  our  own  representatives ;  and  any  attempt  to  tax  us  other* 
wise  menaces  British  Ifberty  on  both  continents.  In  all  probability, 
Jefferson  knew  that  something  of  the  kind  was  intended  on  that 
memorable  day,  for  he  was  present  in  the  House.  There  was  no  gal- 
lery then,  nor  any  other  provision  for  spectators  ;  but  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  the  friend  and  relative  of  so  many  members  standing 
in  4he  doorway  between  the  lobby  and  the  chamber ;  and  there  he 
took  his  stand.  He  saw  his  tall,  gaunt,  coarsely-attinul  guest  rise  in 
his  awkward  way,  and  break  with  stammering  tongue  the  silence 
which  had  brooded  over  the  loudest  debates,  as  week  after  week  of 
the  session  had  passed.  He  observed,  and  felt  too,  the  tlirill  which 
ran  through  the  House  at  the  mere  introduction  of  a  subject  with 
which  every  mind  was  surcharged,  and  marked  the  rising  tide  of 
feeling  as  the  reading  of  the  resolutions  went  on,  until  the  climax  of 
audacity  was  reached  in  the  last  clause  of  the  last.  How  moderate, 
how  tame,  the  words  seem  to  us  !  "  Every  attempt  to  invest  such 
power  (of  taxation)  in  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  other  than 
the  General  Assembly  aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy 
British  and  American  freedom."  Ravishing  words  to  the  Whig 
members  from  Albemarle  and  the  other  western  counties.  Sound 
as  old  Coke  himself,  in  the  judgment  of  our  si)ell-bound  listener  in 
the  doorway.  Words  of  fearful  import  to  the  Tory  lords  of  the 
eastern  counties.  Not  approved,  as  yet,  by  George  Wythe,  nor  by 
Peyton  Randolph,  whom  the  student  held  in  so  much  honor. 

When  the  reading  was  finished,  he  heard  his  friend  utter  the 
opening  sentences  of  his  speech,  with  faltering  tongue  as  usual,  and 
giving  little  promise  of  the  strains  that  were  to  follow.  But  it  was 
the  nature  of  this  great  genius,  as  of  all  genius,  to  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion. Soon  Jefferson  saw  him  stand  erect,  and,  swinging  free  of  all 
impediments,  launch  into  the  tide  of  his  oration ;  every  eye  capti- 
vate^ by  the  large  and  sweeping  grace  of  his  gesticulation;  every 
ear  «,harmed  with  the  swelling  music  of  his  voice ;  every  mind 
thrilled  or  stung  by  the  vivid  epigrams  into  which  he  condensed  his 
opinions.  He  never  had  a  listener  so  formed  to  be  held  captive  by 
him  as  the  student  at  the  lobby  door,  who,  as  a  boy,  had  found  the 
oratory  of  the  Indian  chief  so  impressive,  and  could  not  now  resist  a 
slnrring  translation  of  Ossian^s  majestic  phrases.  After  the  lapse  of 
fifty-nine  years,  he  still  spoke  of  this  great  day  with  enthusiasm,  and 
described  anew  the  closing  moment  of  Henry's  speech,  when  the 
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orator,  interrupted  by  cries  of  treason,  uttered  the  well-known  words 
of  defiance,  "  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it ! " 

The  debate  which  followed  Mr.  Henry's  opening  speech,  was,  as 
Jefferson  has  recorded,  "  most  bloody."  It  is  impossible  for  a  reader 
of  this  generation  to  conceive  the  mixture  of  fondness,  pride,  and 
veneration  with  which  these  colonists  regarded  the  mother  country, 
its  parliament  and  king,  its  church  and  its  literature,  and  all  the 
glorious  names  and  events  of  its  history.  Whig  as  Jefferson  was  by 
nature  and  conviction,  he  could  not  give  up  England  as  long  as  there 
was  any  hope  of  a  just  union  with  her.  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  the  Tories  of  the  House,  —  Tories  by  nature 
and  by  party,  —  upon  hearing  this  yeoman  from  the  west  speak  of 
the  natural  rights  of  man  in  the  spirit  of  a  Sidney,  and  use  language 
in  reference  to  the  king  which  sounded  to  them  like  the  prelude  to 
an  assassin's  stab?  They  had  to  make  a  stand,  too,  for  their  posi- 
tion as  leaders  of  the  House,  unquestioned  for  a  century.  To  the 
matter  of  the  resolutions  no  one  objected.  All  that  Wythe,  Pendle- 
ton, Bland,  and  Peyton  Randolph  could  urge  against  them  was,  that 
they  were  unbecoming  and  unnecessary.  The  House  had  already 
remonstrated  without  effect,  and  it  became  a  loj'al  people  to  submit. 
"  Torrents  of  sublime  eloquence  "  from  Patrick  Henry,  as  Jefferson 
observes,  swept  away  their  arguments ;  and  the  resolutions  were  car- 
ried ;  the  last  one,  however,  by  only  a  single  voice.  Standing  in  the 
door-way,  the  student  watched  the  taking  of  the  vote  on  the  last 
resolution,  upon  which  the  contest  had  been  hottest.  Wlien  the 
result  had  been  declared,  Peyton  Randolph,  the  king's  attorney- 
general,  brushed  past  him,  saying,  as  he  entered  the  lobby,  "By 
God!  I  would  have  given  five  hundred  guineas  for  a  single  vote." 

Doubtless  the  young  gtmtlemen  went  home  exulting.  Patrick 
Henry,  unused  to  the  artifices  of  legislation,  and  always  impatient 
of  detail,  supposing  now  that  the  work  for  which  he  had  come  to 
Williamsburg  was  done,  moimted  that  very  evening  and  rode  away. 
Jefferson,  perhaps,  was  not  too  sure  of  this ;  for  the  next  morning, 
some  time  before  the  hour  of  meeting,  he  was  again  at  the  Capitol, 
and  in  the  Burgesses'  Chamber.  His  uncle,  Colonel  Peter  Randolph, 
one  of  the  Tory  members,  came  in,  and,  sitting  down  at  the  clerk's 
table,  began  to  turn  over  the  journals  of  the  House.  He  had  a  dim 
recollection,  he  said,  of  a  resolution  of  the  House,  many  years  ago, 
having  been  exjpiivged  !     He  was  trying  to  find  the  record  of  the 
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transaction.  He  wanted  a  precedent.  The  student  of  law  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  as  he  turned  the  leaves;  a  group  of  members 
standing  near,  in  trepidation  at  the  thought  of  yesterday's  doings. 
The  House-bell  rang;  the  House  convened;  the  student  resumed 
his  stand  in  the  doorway.  A  motion  was  made  to  expunge  the  last 
resolution  of  yesterday's  series ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  mighty 
orator  whose  eloquence  had  yesterday  made  the  dull  intelligent  and 
the  timid  brave,  the  motion  was  carried,  and  the  resolution  was 
expunged. 

We  hear  no  more  from  Jefferson  of  his  making  the  tour  of  Europe, 
i^er  the  Stamp  Act.  Perhaps,  although  the  odious  measure  was 
repealed  a  year  after  its  passage,  to  the  boundless  joy  of  the  people, 
these  events  lessened  his  desire  to  visit  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 
He  begins  now  to  speak  with  some  asperity  of  the  Tory  leaders  in 
England.  In  abstracting  cases,  he  detects  the  political  bias  of  the 
judge  in  his  rulings.  As  Braddock's  defeat  revealed  to  the  colonists 
that  red-coats  were  not  invincible,  so  did  the  Stamp  Act  break  the 
enchantment  of  distance,  and  show  some  of  them  that  British  judges 
and  law-makers  could  be  subservient  to  power.  Nor  was  he  rich 
enough  for  such  a  luxury  as  foreign  travel,  and  by  this  time  he  must 
have  discovered  the  fact.  His  farms  did  not  yield  an  income  of 
more  than  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 

But  a  young  gentleman  may  take  a  little  recreation  in  travel,  with- 
out going  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  system  of  inoculation  for 
the  small- pox  was  still  a  topic  with  physicians  and  persons  inter- 
ested in  medical  science.  Jefferson  was,  all  his  life,  a  curious  inquirer 
in  such  subjects ;  and  he  became,  by  and  by,  a  not  unskilful  sur- 
geon, —  one  who  could,  upon  an  emergency,  sew  up  an  ugly  wound, 
or  set  a  negro's  broken  leg.  The  delicacy  of  touch,  and  dexterity  of 
hand,  that  he  possessed,  joined  to  his  patience  in  investigation  and 
fearlessness  of  precedent,  could  have  made  him  a  master  in  surgery. 
Convinced  of  the  utility  of  inoculation,  then  performed  by  Dr.  Ship- 
pen  of  Philadelphia,  he  availed  himself  of  this  pretext,  in  the  spring 
of  1766,  to  take  a  journey  northward,  and  see  something  of  the  world 
that  lay  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Virginia.  At  twenty-three  he 
bad  never  been  out  of  his  native  Province. 

This  journey  he  made,  Lot  on  horseback,  but  in  a  one-horse  chaise. 
Headers  familiar  with  the  road  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  imagine  the 
time  he  must  have  had  in  crossing  so  many  wide  and  brimming 
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rivers  over  which  we  now  thunder  with  so  much  ease,  —  the  York, 
Pamunkey,  Rappahannock,  Potomac,  Pawtuxent,  Patapsco,  Susque« 
hanna,  Delaware,  Passaic,  Hackensack,  and  Hudson,  without  count- 
ing fifty  smaller  streams,  and  those  wide  shallows  that  indent  the 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  —  all  to  be  forded,  or  crossed  in  a  ferry- 
boat propelled  by  poles  or  oars.  It  argues  ill  for  his  habits  that  his 
horse  ran  away  with  him  twice  the  first  day,  for  the  animal  evidently 
wanted  exercise.  The  second  he  rode  in  a  drenching  rain  from 
morning  till  night,  without  coming  to  a  habitation  in  which  he  could 
take  shelter.  The  third  day,  in  fording  the  swollen  Pamunkey,  he 
was  nearly  drowned.  After  getting  beyond  this  river,  he  came  to 
a  more  inhabited  region,  where  he  visited  old  college  friends  at  their 
homes,  to  his  great  content.  At  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Maryland^ 
then  a  town  of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  of  somewhat  more  im- 
portance than  Williamsburg,  he  found  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
public  rejoicings  over  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  Maryland 
Assembly  was  in  session.  It  was  no  such  courteous  and  dignified 
body,  he  told  his  friend  Page,  as  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia. 
Business  was  conducted  in  a  more  informal  manner;  so  loosely,  in 
fact,  as  to  move  the  young  Virginian  to  laughter.  He  was  struck, 
however,  with  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  situation,  —  "the 
largest  vessels,  those  of  four  hundred  hogsheads,  being  able  to  brush 
against  the  sides  of  the  dock." 

At  Philadelphia  the  inoculation  was  performed.  Wlien  he  recov- 
ered, he  continued  his  journey  to  the  clean,  crooked,  little,  cobble- 
stoned,  half-Dutch  city,  so  green  and  shady,  that  covered  the  last  mile 
of  beautiful  Manhattan  Island,  —  a  place  then  of  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Of  his  stay  in  New  York  we  know  only  one  trifling 
fact.  He  chanced  to  take  lodgings  in  a  house  where  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  his  own  age  from  Massachusetts,  named  Elbridge  Grerry, 
was  staying.  They  became  acquainted  with  one  another  well  enough 
to  remember  the  chance  meeting,  when,  nine  years  after,  they  met 
in  "the  Congress*'  at  Philadelphia.  They  remained  friends  and 
political  allies  for  fifty  years.  It  was  perhaps  On  his  return  from 
this  journey  that  an  incident  occurred,  which,  in  his  old  age,  he  used 
to  relate  with  so  much  glee.  On  his  way  through  Virginia  he 
stopped  at  a.  tavern,  the  landlady  of  which  had  just  returned  from 
the  funeral  of  a  young  man  of  that  neighborhood,  whom  she  extolled 
and  lamented  with  much  feeling.     "But,  Mr.  Jefferson,"  said  sha 
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^we  haye  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  every  thing  was  done  for 
him  that  could  he  done.  He  was  hied  no  less  than  six  and  twenty 
times." 

And  so  sped  these  happy,  lahorious  years  of  preparation  for  the 
bar.  Early  in  the  year  1767,  about  the  time  of  his  twenty-fourth 
birthday,  he  was  admitted ;  and  he  began  at  once  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  had  not  to  wait  for  business.  One  of  his  existing 
account-books  shows,  that,  hi  this  first  year  of  his  practice,  he  was 
employed  in  sixty-eight  cases  before  the  Greneral  Court  of  the  Pro^ 
ince^  besides  county  Itnd  office  business. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

LAWYEES   IN    OLD    VIBGIKIA, 

Hb  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  a  fortunate  time  for  a  profession 
that  thrives  most  when  the  community  has  ceased  to  thrive. 

During  the  flush  period,  when  Virginia  seemed  to  be  so  flourish- 
ing because  she  was  living  on  her  capital,  —  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
river  valleys,  —  the  people  indulged  to  the  full  that  antipathy  to 
lawyers  which  appears  natural  to  the  rustic  mind.  Far  back  in 
Charles  I/s  reign,  in  1642,  the  Assembly  had  passed  a  law,  that 
"  all  mercenary  attorneys  be  wholly  expelled  "  from  the  courts  of 
Virginia;  meaning  by  "mercenary  attorneys,''  paid  attorneys. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  act  was,  that  "  many  troublesome  suits 
are  multiplied  by  the  unskilfulness  and  covetousness  of  attorneys^ 
who  have  more  intended  their  own  profit  and  their  inordinate  lucre 
than  the  good  and  benefit  of  their  clients/'  The  very  tautologies  of 
this  law  seem  to  betray  the  trembling  eagerness  of  the  honest  bur- 
gess who  drew  it. 

For  nearly  eleven  years  not  a  lawyer  in  Virginia  could  lawfully 
take  a  fee  for  serving  a  client  in  court.  But,  of  course,  the  rogues 
evaded  the  act ;  and  this  the  Assembly  tried  to  prevent  by  enacting 
a  supplement,  to  the  effect  that  no  attorney  should  "  take  ani/  rec- 
ompense, directly  or  indirectly,"  for  any  legal  service  ;  but,  in  case 
a  judge  should  perceive  that  a  man  was  likely  to  lose  his  cause 
merely  by  his  inability  to  plead  it,  he  was  "  to  appoint  some  fitt  man 
out  of  the  people  "  to  plead  it  for  him,  who  was  to  be  paid  such  a 
fee  as  the  court  should  deem  just.  The  plan  was  plausible,  but  it 
did  not  answer.  The  act  was  repealed ;  and  such  attorneys  as  were 
licensed  were  bound  by  a  stringent  oath  not  to  oppress  clients  nor 
foment  suits.     But  no  sooner  were  the  lawyers  in  the  courts  againi 

than  they  behaved  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  more  odious  than 
70 
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ever.  Then  the  House  of  Burgesses  —  in  1657,  his  Highness, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  heing  Lord  Protector —  took  up  the  suhject  anew, 
and  debated  this  question  :  '^  Shall  we  attempt  a  regulation  or  totall 
ejection  of  lawyers  ?  "  The  House  decided  for  "  totall  ejection,"  and 
framed  a  law  which  they  thought  would  be  too  much  even  for  a 
lawyer's  cunning  to  evade :  "  Noe  person  or  persons  within  this 
collony,  either  lawyers  or  any  other,"  shall  plead  for  pay  in  a  court, 
nor  give  counsel  in  any  caiise  or  controversy,  for  any  kind  of  com- 
pensation, under  a  penalty  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  for 
every  offence ;  "  and  because  the  breakers  thereof,  through  their 
Bubtillity  cannot  easily  be  discerned,"  every  man  pleading  for  another 
must  take  an  oath  that  he  is  not  "  a  breaker  of  the  act." 

But  the  governor  and  council  had  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the 
Assembly.  It  reveals  to  us  the  intensity  of  the  odium  in  which  law- 
yers were  held,  that  the  governor  and  council  did  not  directly  veto 
80  preposterous  a  law,  but  attempted  to  parry  it  by  sending  this 
message :  "  The  governor  and  council  will  consent  to  this  proposi- 
tion so  farr  as  it  shall  be  agreeable  to  Magna  Charta."  The  Assem- 
bly made  "  humble  reply,"  that  they  had  considered  Magna  Charta, 
but  found  nothing  therein  applicable  to  the  case  ;  and  as  lawyers  had 
been  kept  out  of  the  courts  for  more  than  ten  years,  by  the  act  of  a  for- 
mer House,  "wee  humbly  conceive  that  wee  have  no  less  power"  to 
eject  them  again.  The  humble  reply  seems  to  have  convinced  the 
governor  and  council;  for  the  law  appears  in  the  statutes,  and 
remained  in  force  for  twenty-three  years  ! 

But  our  complicated  modem  world  cannot  do  without  lawyers,  not 
even  simple,  rustic  Old  Virginia.  And  accordingly  in  1680,  thirty- 
second  of  Charles  II.,  we  find  a  House  of  Burgesses  —  farmers  to  a 
a  man  —  enacting  the  lawyers  back  again,  and  giving  good  reasons 
therefore  :  "  Whereas  all  courts  in  this  country  are  many  tymes  hin- 
dered and  troubled  in  their  judicial  proceedings  by  the  impertinent 
discourses  of  many  busy  and  ignorant  men,  who  will  pretend  to  as- 
sist their  friend  in  the  business,  and  to  clear  the  matter  more  plainly 
to  the  court,  although  never  desired  or  requested  thereunto  by 
the  person  whome  they  pretended  to  assist,  and  many  tymes  to  the 
destruction  of  his  cause,  and  the  great  trouble  and  hindrance  of  the 
court ;  for  prevention  whereof  to  the  future.  Bee  it  enacted,"  that  no 
one  shall  in  future  presume  to  plead  in  any  court  of  this  colony 
without  license  "first  obtained  and  had,"  under  penalties  of  six 
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hundred  or  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  tohacco,  according  to  tba 
dignity  of  the  court  in  which  the  offence  shall  have  been  committeeU 

This  act  terminated  a  controversy  which  had  lasted  thirty-eight 
years  ;  and  the  Assembly,  having  admitted  lawyers,  fixed  their  cooi- 
pensation  at  rates  which  were  meant  to  be  liberal.  For  conducting 
a  cause  in  tlie  chief  court  of  the  colony  an  attorney  was  allowed  to 
charge  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and,  in  the  county  courts^ 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, — splendid  compensation,  if  tobacco 
could  only  have  been  kept  up  to  a  shilling  a  pound. 

When  John  Eolfe,  not  yet  husband  of  Pocahontas,  planted  the 
first  tobacco  seed  in  Jamestown,  in  1G12,  good  tobacco  sold  in  JjOUt 
don  docks  at  five  shillings  a  pound,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pcundfl 
sterling  for  a  hogshead  of  a  thousand  pounds'  weight.  Fatal  facility 
of  money-making !  It  was  this  that  diverted  all  labor,  capital,  and 
enterprise  into  one  channel,  and  caused  that  first  shipload  of 
negroes  in  the  James  River  to  be  so  welcome.  The  planter  could 
have  but  one  object,  —  to  get  more  slaves  in  order  to  raise  more 
tobacco.  Hence,  the  price  was  ever  on  the  decline,  drooping  first 
from  shillings  to  pence,  and  then  going  down  the  scale  of  pence, 
until  it  remained  for  some  years  at  an  average  of  about  two  pence  a 
pound  in  Virginia,  and  three  pence  in  London.  In  Virginia,  ift 
often  fell  below  two  pence ;  as,  during  brief  periods  of  scarcity,  it 
w^ould  rise  to  six  pence  and  seven  pence.  A  fee  of  five  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco,  from  1G80  to  1750,  might  average  about  three 
guineas;  and  a  fee  of  one  hundred  and  ^ftj  pounds  of  tobaccOi, 
something  less  than  one  guinea.  These  sums,  small  as  they  seem 
to  us,  sufiiced  to  create  the  profession  of  the  law  in  Virginia,  and  to 
draw  into  it  a  few  of  the  younger  sons  of  great  planters,  and  the 
eldest  sons  of  western  yeomen. 

But  these  fees  were  the  highest  that  could  be  charged.  It  is  evi^ 
dent  from  Jeflerson's  own  books,  that  his  usual  compensation  w^ 
somewhat  less ;  for  he  records  that,  during  his  first  year  at  the  bar, 
1767,  he  was  emi)loyed  in  sixty-eight  cases  before  the  Genera] 
Court,  —  business  that  must  have  brought  with  it  many  cases  in 
county  courts ;  but  his  entire  emolument  for  the  year  was  a  little 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  or  in  the  currency  of 
Virginia,  as  set  down  by  himself  with  Jeffersonian  exactnesSi 
£2d3.  As,  5JiZ.  From  the  accounts  of  later  years,  I  should  conclude 
that  his  cases,  one  with  another,  yielded  him  about  one  pound  stei^ 
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ling  profit ;  for  the  number  of  his  cases  and  the  number  of  pounds  of 
bis  law  income  are  never  fax  from  equal,  in  the  busier  years  of  his 
practice.  Translating  the  pounds  of  that  period  into  the  dollars  of 
this,  it  was  as  though  a  lawyer  of  the  present  day  should  receive 
fifty  dollars  for  arguing  a  cause  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  ten  dollars  for  a  cause  before  a  local  court,  two  dol- 
lars for  a  verbal  opinion,  and  five  for  a  written  one.  As  late  as  1792, 
when  lawyers'  fees  were  again  fixed  by  law  in  Virginia,  the  most 
eminent  lawyer  in  the  State  could  not  legally  charge,  for  the  most 
elaborate  written  opinion  on  the  most  abstruse  question  relating  to 
real  estate,  more  than  sixteen  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents ;  and 
when  lawyers  attended  at  a  distance  from  their  homes,  they  could 
charge  for  their  time  not  more  than  three  dollars  and  fifty-eight 
cents  per  day.  Well  might  Mr.  Webster  say,  that,  in  that  age, 
lawye     "  worked  hard,  lived  well,  and  died  poor." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  good  time  for  a  lawyer  when  Jefferson 
began  to  practise ;  for  he  could  make  up  for  the  smallness  of  his 
fees  by  the  number  of  his  cases.  Everybody  almost  was  in  law. 
After  a  hundred  years  of  profusion,  pay-day,  postponed  by  mort- 
gage and  other  devices,  was  at  hand ;  and  the  shadow  of  coming 
ruin  darkened  many  a  stately  house. 

Old  Virginia  is  a  pathetic  chapter  in  Political  Economy.  Old 
Vii^inia,  indeed!  She  reached  decrepitude  while  contemporary 
communities  were  enjoying  the  first  vigor  of  youth  j  while  New 
York  was  executing  the  task  which  Virginia's  George  Washington 
had  suggested  and  foretold,  that  of  connecting  the  waters  of  the 
great  West  with  the  ocean  ;  while  New  England  was  careering 
gayly  over  the  sea,  following  the  whale  to  his  most  distant  retreat, 
and  feeding  belligerent  nations  witli  her  superabundance.  One 
little  century  of  seeming  prosperit}';  three  generations  of  spend- 
thrifts; then  the  lawyer  and  the  sheriff!  Nothing  was  invested, 
nothing  was  saved  for  the  future.  There  were  no  manufactures,  no 
commerce,  no  towns,  no  internal  trade,  no  great  middle  class.  As  fast 
as  that  virgin  richness  of  soil  could  be  converted  into  tobacco,  and  sold 
in  London  docks,  the  proceeds  were  expended  in  vast,  ugly  man- 
tioos,  heavy  furniture,  costly  apparel,  Madeira  wine,  fine  horses, 
huge  coaches,  and  more  slaves.  The  planters  lived  as  though 
virgin  soil  were  revenue,  not  capital.  They  tried  to  maintain  iix 
Virginia  the  lordly  style  of  English  grandees,  without  any  Birming- 
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ham,  Staffordsliire,  Sheffield,  or  London  docks,  to  pay  for  it.  Their 
short-lived  prosperity  consisted  of  three  elements,  — virgin  soil,  low- 
priced  slaves,  high-priced  tobacco.  The  virgin  soil  was  rapidly 
exhausted  ;  the  price  of  negroes  was  always  on  the  increase  ;  and  the 
price  of  tobacco  was  always  tending  downward.  Their  sole  chance 
of  founding  a  stable  commonwealth  was  to  invest  the  proceeds  of 
their  tobacco  in  something  that  would  absorb  their  labor  and  yield 
them  profit  when  the  soil  would  no  longer  produce  tobacco. 

But  their  laborers  were  ij::jiiorant  slaves,  the  possession  of  whom 
destroyed  their  energy,  swelled  their  pride,  and  dulled  their  under- 
standings. Virginia's  case  was  hopeless  from  the  day  on  which  that 
Dutch  ship  landed  the  first  twenty  slaves;  and,  when  the  time  of 
reckoning  came,  the  people  had  nothing  to  show  for  their  long  occu- 
pation of  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  world,  except  great  hordes, 
of  negroes,  breeding  with  the  rapidity  of  rabbits ;  upon  whose 
annual  increase  Virginia  subsiste<l,  until  the  most  glorious  and 
beneficial  of  all  wars  set  the  white  race  free,  and  gave  Virginia  her 
second  opportunity. 

All  this  was  nobody's  fault.  It  was  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances  against  which  the  unenlightened  human  nature  of  tliat  period 
could  not  possibly  have  made  head.  Few  men  saw  any  thing  wrong 
in  slavery.  No  man  knew  much  about  the  laws  that  control  the 
prosperity  of  States.  No  man  understood  the  science  of  agriculture. 
Every  one  witlf  whom  those  proud  and  thoughtless  i)lanters  dealt 
plundered  them;  and  the  mother  country  discouraged  every  attempt 
of  the  Colonists  to  manufacture  their  own  supplies.  There  were  so 
many  chargL-s  upon  tobacco,  in  its  course  from  the  i>hinter's  pat^king- 
house  to  tlie  consumer's  pipe,  that  it  was  no  very  uncommon  thing, 
in  dull  years,  for  tlie  planter  to  receive  from  his  agent  in  London,  in 
return  for  his  hogsheads  of  toba(;co,  not  a  pleasant  sum  of  money, 
nor  even  a  box  of  clothes,  but  a  bill  of  charges  which  the  price  of 
the  tobacco  had  not  covered.  One  of  the  hardsliips  of  which  the 
clergy  complained  was,  that  they  did  not  "dare"  to  send  their 
tobacco  to  London,  for  fear  of  being  brought  in  debt  by  it,  but  had 
to  sell  it  on  the  spot  to  speculators  much  below  the  London  price. 
The  old  Virginia  laws  and  records  so  abound  in  tobacco  information, 
that  wo  can  follow  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  from  its  native  plantation 
on  the  James  to  the  shop  of  the  tobacconist  in  London. 

In  the  absence  of  farm  vehicles,  —  many  planters  who  kept  a  coach 
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had  no  wagons,  —  each  hogshead  was  attached  to  a  pair  of  shafts 
with  a  horse  between  them,  and  ^'  rolled  "  to  a  shed  on  tlie  bank  of 
the  stream.  When  a  ship  arrived  in  the  river  from  London,  it 
anchored  opposite  each  plantation  which  it  served,  and  set  ashore 
the  portion  of  the  cargo  belonging  to  it;  continuing  its  upward 
course  until  the  hold  was  empty.  Then,  descending  the  river,  it 
stopped  at  the  di£ferent  plantations,  taking  in  from  each  its  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco ;  and  the  captain  receiving  long  lists  of  articles  to 
be  bought  in  London  with  the  proceeds  of  the  tobacco.  The  rivers 
of  Virginia,  particularly  the  Potomac  and  the  James,  are  wide  and 
shallow,  with  a  deep  channel  far  from  either  shore;  so  that  the 
transfer  of  the  tobacco  from  tlie  shore  to  the  ship,  in  the  general 
absence  of  landings,  was  ti*oubl£some  and  costly.  To  this  day,  as 
leaders  remember,  the  piers  on  the  James  present  to  the  wondering 
passenger  from  the  North  a  stretch  of  pine  planks,  from  an  eighth  to 
half  a  mile  long.  The  ship  is  full  at  length,  drops  down  past 
Newport  News,  salutes  the  fort  upon  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  glides 
out  between  the  capes  into  the  ocean. 

Suppose  her  now  safe  in  London  docks,  say  about  the  year  1735, 
the  middle  of  the  prosperous  period,  when  the  great  houses  were 
building  in  Virginia,  with  stabling  for  "  a  hundred  horses,"  and  pre- 
text of  work  for  "  a  hu'ndred  servants."  By  the  time  she  is  fast  at 
her  berth,  the  vultures  have  alighted  upon  her  deck.  Two  "  land- 
waiters"  represent  the  authorities  of  the  custom-house,  and  are 
sworn  to  see  that  the  king  gets  his  own.  A  personage  called  the 
"  ship's  husband  "  is  not  long  behind  them.  He,  representing  the 
merchant  to  whom  the  tobacco  is  consigned,  would  naturally  be 
the  antagonist  of  the  land-waiters ;  but  he  is  only  too  glad  to  establish 
au  understanding  with  them.  And  behind  each  of  these  two  powers 
there  is  a  train  of  hangers-on,  hungry  for  a  morsel  of  the  prey. 
There  is  already  a  charge  of  two  pounds  for  freight  upon  each  hogs- 
head. As  soon  as  the  ship  is  reported  at  the  custom-house,  the 
king  demands  his  "old  subsidy"  of  three  farthings  upon  every 
ponnd  of  tobacco  on  board,  —  more  than  three  pounds  sterling  on  a 
hogshead  of  a  thousand  pounds  weight.  The  "  duty  "  of  five  and 
one-third  pence  per  pound  has  next  to  be  calculated,  and  a  bond 
given  for  its  payment  when  the  tobacco  is  sold  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  purchaser,  it  is  true,  pays  these  duties ;  but  the  planter  is 
mponsible  and  bound  for  the  payment. 
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Then  there  is  a  continuous  fire  of  petty  charges  at  each  unfor- 
tunate hogshead,  some  of  which  it  is  difficult  now  to  explain. 
T  copy  tho  following  items  from  an  agent's  hill  of  1733 :  "  primage, 
0^.;'' "  wharfage  and  lightorago,  Cul.;^'  ^'Mt,  Perry,  3c/.y"  "hus- 
banding tho  ship,  'I'/.,-''  *'\vaicliing  and  drink,  3(7.;"  "entry  in- 
wards and  bonds,  6c/.;"  "land-waiters'  fees,  od,;''  "dinners,  break- 
fasts to  tho  husband  and  officers  while  landing  the  ship,  with  other 
incident  expenses,  9(1.;''  *' entry  outwards  and  searchers,  8rf.;" 
"cocket*  money,  etc.,  3^7.;"  "debonturos  one  with  another,  13rf./" 
"cooperage  on  board,  2d.;"  "ditto,  landing,  1.^.;"  "ditto  oiftwards, 
9^.;"  "refusing  and  hoops.  Id.;"  "porterage,  rehousing,  and 
extraonlinary  rummaging,  (>d.;"  "weighing  and  shipping,  6d.;" 
"wharfage  and  lighterage  outwards,  Gd.;''  "cartage.  Is.;"  "ware- 
house rent  for  three  months.  Is.  Gd.;"  "brokerage,  2n.;"  "postage, 
as  charged  by  the  post-office;"  "  agent's  comniission,  2^  per  cent." 
In  other  bills  I  observe  such  words  as  "  suttle,"  t  and  the  old  famil- 
iar "  tare  "  and  "  tret." 

Besi(U*s  these  vexatious  charges,  each  of  which  could  be  a  pretext 
for  fraud,  the  London  agent  had  other  mo«les  of  despoiling  the 
planter  who  was  quaffing  his  Madeira,  or  chasing  the  fox,  three 
thousand  miles  away.  Two  ] rounds  of  tobacco  were  allowed  to  be 
taken  fr<mi  each  hogshead  for  a  sample;  biit  a  cooper  who  knew 
what  was  due  to  a  British  merchant  and  to  himself  could  draw  eight 
pounds  as  well  as  two;  and  a  weigher  who  had  been  previously 
"seen  "could  mark  down  the  weight  of  a  hogshead  two  hundred 
pounds  or  ten  pounds,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hogshead;  leaving 
the  planter  to  d(.'cide  whether  his  scales,  or  those  of  the  London 
custom-house,  were  untrustworthy.  In  a  word,  all  those  fraudulent 
devices  rom^dained  of  by  honest  mere] i ants  in  tlR>  bad  days  of  the 
New  York  custom-house  were  familiar  in  the  custom-house  of  Lon- 
don in  17r>3 ;  and  the  frauds  were  concealed  by  precisely  the  same 
means.  Upon  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  the  merchant  to  whom  the 
tobacco  was  consigned  would  apjdy  for  the  services  of  certain  land- 
waiters,  "  W/osc  friend sht'p  he  could  rely  upov"  to  superintend  the 
landing  of  his  tobacco.     Perhaps  they  were  engaged  at  the  time. 

*  COCKET.  —  A  scroll  of  parclixncnt,  tcaled  find  delivered  by  the  ofllcer^  of  the  cuBtom- 
bonu  to  mcrchantB,  os  a  warrant  that  tlielr  tucrchundiie  !■  entered.  —  Wlustkr. 

t  BOTTLK.  —  Buttle-welght,  in  commerce,  Is  the  weight  when  the  Vam  hoa  been  deducted 
■nd  trot  has  yet  to  be  allowed.  —  Wi^bstes. 
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Ihen  he  delayed  landing  his  tobacco  till  they  were  at  leisure.  The 
test  can  be  imagined.  The  weighers,  the  coopers,  and  the  "  ship's 
husband "  understand  one  another ;  and  '^  if/'  as  an  old  remon- 
strance has  it,  "  any  two  of  them  agree  in  their  account,  the  third 
alters  his  book  to  make  it  agree  with  theirs."  *  We  read,  besides, 
of  British  merchants  sweeping  the  refuse  of  their  warehouses  into 
casks,  putting  a  little  good  tobacco  at  the  top  and  bottom ;  and,  after 
getting  a  drawback  of  duty  from  their  own  government,  sending 
this  mass  of  dust  and  stalks  to  defraud  a  foreign  country.  Li  1750, 
when  tobacco  yielded  the  British  government  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tboosand  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  it  gave  the  planter  an  average 
profit  of  one  pound  sterling  per  hogshead. 

The  same  factors  who  sold  the  Virginia  tobacco  were  usually 
charged  to  purchase  the  merchandise  which  the  planters  required. 
Doubtless  many  of  them  performed  both  duties  with  suflficient  cor- 
rectness ;  but,  down  to  the  Bevolution,  it  was  a  standing  complaint 
with  the  planters,  that  their  tobacco  brought  them  less,  and  their 
merchandise  cost  them  more,  than  they  had  expected.  Beadera 
remember  the  emphatic  expostulations  of  General  Washington  on 
both  these  points.  The  very  ships  that  carried  the  tobacco,  and 
brought  back  the  merchandise,  were  nearly  all  owned  in  London. 
When  a  Yankee  merchant  had  a  prosperous  year,  or  made  a  lucky 
voyage,  he  built  another  scliooner ;  so  that,  when  Jefferson  made  his 
first  bow  to  a  jury,  in  1767,  New  England  owned  seven-eighths  of  the 
shipping  that  frequented  New-England  ports.  But  of  all  the  great 
fleet  trading  with  Virginia,  — about  three  hundred  vessels  in  1767, — 
leven-eigbths  belonged  to  British  merchants.  The  Yankee's  new 
schooner  proved  a  better  investment  than  the  Virginian's  "  likely 
negro  wenches,"  whom  the  Yankee's  schooner  brought  for  him  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea;  and  the  Virginian's  pipes  of  Madeira  con- 
sumed his  acres,  while  the  Yankee,  with  his  New-England  rum, 
added  acres  to  his  estate. 

How  little  the  planters  foresaw  the  desolation  of  their  Province  is 
affectingly  attested  by  many  of  the  relics  of  their  brief  affluence. 
They  built  their  parisli  churches  to  last  centuries,  like  the  churches 
to   which  they  were   accustomed  "at  home."     In   neighborhoods 


•  Case  of  the  Tobacco-Planters  of  Virginia,  as  represented  by  themselves :  signed  by  thf 
Frcrideot  of  the  Cooncll  imd  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Burgeaae*.    London.    1733. 
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where  now  a  congregation  of  fifty  persons  could  not  be  collected, 
there  are  the  ruins  of  churches  that  were  evidently  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  numerous  and  wealthy  communities ;  a  forest,  in 
some  instances,  has  grown  up  all  around  them,  making  it  difficult  to 
get  near  the  imperishable  walls.  Sometimes  the  wooden  roof  bas 
fallen  in,  and  one  huge  tree,  rooted  among  the  monumental  slabs  of 
the  middle  aisle,  has  filled  all  the  interior.  Other  old  churches  long 
stood  solitary  in  old  fields,  the  roof  sound,  but  the  door  standing 
open,  in  which  the  beasts  found  nightly  shelter,  and  into  which  the 
passing  horseman  rode  and  sat  on  his  horse  before  the  altar  till  the 
storm  passed.  Others  have  been  used  by  the  farmers  as  wagon- 
houses,  by  fishermen  to  hang  their  seines  in,  by  gatherers  of  turpen- 
tine as  storehouses.  One  was  a  distillery,  and  another  was  a  bam. 
A  poor  drunken  wretch  reeled  for  shelter  into  an  abandoned  church 
of  Chesterfield  County,  —  the  county  of  the  first  Jeffersons;  and 
he  died  in  a  drunken  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  reading-desk,  where  he 
lay  undiscovered  until  his  face  was  devoured  by  rats.  An  ancient 
font  was  found  doing  duty  as  a  tavern  punch-bowl ;  and  a  tomb- 
stone, which  served  as  the  floor  of  an  oven,  used  to  print  memorial 
words  upon  loaves  of  bread.  Fragments  of  richly-colored  altar- 
pieces,  fine  pulpit-cloths,  and  pieces  of  old  carving,  used  to  be 
preserved  in  farm-houses,  and  shown  to  visitors.  When  the  late 
Bishop  Meade  began  his  rounds,  forty  years  ago,  elderly  people 
would  bring  to  him  sets  of  communion  plate  and  single  vessels, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  parish  church,  long  deserted,  and 
beg  him  to  take  charge  of  them. 

Those  pretty  girls  of  the  Apollo,  who  turned  young  Jefferson's  head 
in  1762,  and  most  of  the  other  bright  spirits  of  that  generation,  — 
where  does  their  dust  repose  ?  In  cemeteries  so  densely  covered 
with  trees  and  tangled  shrubbery,  that  no  traces  of  their  tombstones 
can  be  discovered ;  in  cemeteries  over  which  the  plough  and  the  har- 
row pass ;  in  cemeteries  through  the  walls  of  which  some  stream 
has  broken,  and  where  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  dead  may  be 
seen  afloat  upon  the  slime. 

The  suddenness  of  the  collapse  was  most  remarkable.  Westmore- 
land County,  the  birthplace  of  Washington,  Madison,  Monroe,  and 
Marshall,  called  absurdly  enough  "  the  Athens  of  Virginia,"  was 
still  the  most  polite  and  wealthy  region  of  Virginia  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  a  young  lawyer.     In  thirty  years  it  became  waste  and 
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desolate.  A  picket-guard  in  1813,  posted  on  the  Potomac  to  watch 
for  the  expected  British  fleet,  were  seeking  one  day  a  place  to 
encamp,  when  they  came  upon  an  old  church,  the  condition  of  which 
reyealed  at  once  the  completeness  and  the  recentness  of  the  ruin. 
It  stood  in  a  lonely  dell,  where  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the 
breeze  whispering  through  the  pines  and  cedars  and  dense  shrub- 
bery that  closed  the  entrance.  Huge  oaks,  standing  near  the  walls, 
enveloped  the  roof  with  their  long,  interlacing  branches.  The  doors 
all  stood  wide  open ;  the  windows  were  broken  ;  the  roof  was  rotten, 
and  had  partly  fallen  in ;  and  a  giant  pine,  uprooted  by  a  tempest, 
was  lying  against  the  front,  choking  up  the  principal  door.  The 
churchyard,  which  was  extensive,  and  enclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall 
of  costly  structure,  was  densely  covered  all  over  with  tombstones 
and  monuments ;  many  of  which,  though  they  bore  names  once  held 
in  honor  throughout  Virginia,  were  broken  to  pieces,  or  prostrate, 
with  brambles  and  weeds  growing  thick  and  tangled  between  them 
everywhere.  The  parish  had  been  important  enough  to  have  a 
separate  building  for  a  vestry  just  outside  the  churchyard  wall. 
This  had  rotted  away  from  its  chimney,  which  stood  erect  in  a  mass 
of  ruin. 

With  some  difficulty  the  soldiers  forced  their  way  through  the 
fine  old  porch,  between  massive  doors,  into  the  church.  What  a 
picture  of  desolation  was  disclosed !  The  roof,  rotted  away  at  the 
comers,  had  let  in  for  years  the  snow  and  rain,  staining  and  spoiling 
the  interior.  The  galleries,  where  in  the  olden  time  tlie  grandees 
of  the  parish  sat,  in  their  square,  high  pews,  were  sloping  and  lean- 
ing down  upon  the  pews  on  the  floor,  and  on  one  side  had  quite 
fallen  out.  The  remains  of  the  great  Bible  still  lay  open  on  the 
desk,  and  the  tattered  canvas  which  hung  from  the  walls  showed 
traces  of  the  Creed  and  Commandments  which  had  once  been  written 
upon  it.  The  marble  font  was  gone  :  it  was  a  punch-bowl,  the  com- 
mander of  the  picket  was  told.  The  communion-table,  which  had 
been  a  superb  piece  of  work,  of  antique  pattern,  with  a  heavy  wal- 
nut top,  was  in  its  place,  but  roughened  and  stained  by  exposure. 
It  was  afterwards  used  as  a  chopping-block.  The  brick  aisles 
showed  that  the  church  was  the  resort  of  animals,  and  tlie  wooden 
eeiling  was  alive  with  squirrels  and  snakes.  The  few  inhabitants 
of  the  vicinity — white  trash  —  held  tne  old  church  and  its  wilder- 
ness of  graves  in  dread,  and  scarcely  dared  enter  the  tangled  dell 
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in  which  they  were.  It  wa«  only  the  runaway  slave,  overcome  by  a 
greater  terror,  flying  from  a  being  more  awful  than  any  ghost, — 
savage  man,  —  that  ventured  to  go  into  the  church  itself,  and  crouch 
among  the  broken  pews. 

Such  is  the  ruin  that  befalls  a  community  which  subsists  upon 
*.ts  capital.  We  have  seen  the  end  of  it.  Mr.  Jefferson,  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1767,  saw  the  beginning  of  it,  and  doubled  his  estate 
by  it  in  seven  years'  practice.  He  was  present  as  a  spectator  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  1765,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  bolster 
the  falling  fortuues  of  leading  members  by  loans  of  public  money. 
Patrick  Henry  exploded  the  scheme  by  an  epigram.  The  speaker 
of  the  House,  who  was  also  the  treasurer  of  the  Province,  had  been 
in  the  habit  for  years  of  •lending  sums  of  the  public  money  to  die- 
tressed  members  and  others,  becoming  himself  responsible  to  the 
government  for  the  repayment.  But  those  planters  were  doomed 
never  to  be  again  in  a  paying  condition.  Many  of  them  borrowed, 
few  repaid,  until  his  deficit  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  A  ring  was  formed  in  the  Assembly,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  speaker's  estate  from  this  menacing  obligation, 
and  of  enabling  him  to  accommodate  others  of  the  ring  with  further 
loans  of  public  money.  A  public  loan-office  was  proposed,  a  sort  of 
Bank  of  Virginia,  authorized  to  lend  the  public  money  on  good 
security.  It  was  the  intention  of  this  ring  to  make  the  scheme 
work  backward,  and  include  the  loans  already  effected.  Mr.  Speaker 
Robinson,  in  fact,  intended  to  slip  his  shoulders  out  from  under 
his  burden,  and  leave  it  saddled  upon  Virginia.  The  bill  being 
introduced,  the  borrowing  gentlemen  supported  it  by  the  usual  argu- 
ment :  Many  men  in  the  colony,  of  large  property,  had  been  obliged 
to  contract  debts,  the  immediate  exaction  of  which  would  cause 
their  ruin  ;  but  with  a  little  time,  and  a  little  seasonable  assistance, 
they  could  pay  every  thing  they  owed,  with  ease.  Patrick  Henry 
was  not  the  most  solvent  of  men,  but  he  saw  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument  as  ai)plied  to  the  lavish  aristocrats  of  Eastern  Virginia. 

"  What,  sir,"  he  cried,  condensing  his  speech  into  a  sentence, 
"  is  it  proposed,  then,  to  reclaim  the  spendthrift  from  his  dissipation 
and  extravagance  by  filling  his  pocket  with  money  ?  " 

There  was  an  end  of  the  scheme  of  a  loan-office.  That  rending 
sentence  penetrated  the  understandings  of  Western  yeomen,  the 
solvent  class  of  Virginia ;  and  they  were  too  numerous  for  the  insol- 
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Tent  aristocrats  to  carry  a  measure  against  them.  The  speaker 
died  next  year :  the  deficit  could  no  longer  be  concealed ;  the  real 
object  of  the  scheme  became  apparent ;  and  the  speaker's  estate 
had  to  make  good  the  loss. 

All  this  sank  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the  young  man  who  stood 
listening  to  the  debate  at  the  door  of  the  chamber.  That  epigram 
of  his  guest  stuck  in  his  memory,  and  remained  fixed  there  while 
Memory  held  her  seat.  In  scenes  widely  different  from  these,  at  a 
time  many  years  distant,  this  debate,  and  the  impressive  commentary 
upon  it  disclosed  by  the  speaker's  death,  may  have  infiuenced  him 
too  much,  may  have  made  him  too  distrustful  of  institutions  which 
enable  men  of  business  to  apply  the  superabundance  of  next  mouth 
to  the  insufficiency  of  this. 

For  the  present  behold  him  a  busy,  thriving  young  lawyer,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  embarrassment  of  the  great  planters.  Sixty- 
eight  cases  before  the  chief  court  of  the  Province  the  first  year  of 
bis  practice ;  the  second  year,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  ;  the  third,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  ;  the  fourth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one ; 
the  fifth,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven ;  the  sixth,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four ;  the  seventh,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ;  the 
eighth,  —  which  was  1774,  —  only  twenty-nine,  for  by  that  time 
Virginia  had  other  work  for  him.  This  account,  which  IMr.  Randall 
copied  from  Jefferson's  own  books,  shows  a  falling  off  from  the  year 
1769.  But  it  was  a  falling  off  only  from  his  practice  in  that  one 
court.  As  the  new  party  lines  were  formed,  and  party  feeling  waxed 
hot,  he  lost  some  practice  in  the  General  Court,  but  more  than  made 
up  for  the  loss  by  an  increase  of  office  business  and  county-court 
cases.  In  1771  he  was  engaged  in  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  causes 
before  the  General  Court ;  but  the  whole  number  of  his  cases  that 
year  was  four  hundred  and  thirty,  since  ,tJie  politics  that  may  have 
repelled  the  tobacco  lords  of  Lower  Virginia  attracted  clients  in  the 
mountain  counties.  To  the  income  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
derived  from  his  farm,  a  professional  revenue  was  now  added  that 
averaged  more  than  ^ve  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  which  made  him, 
with  his  excellent  habits,  a  prosperous  young  gentleman  indeed,  able 
to  add  a  few  hundred  acres  to  his  estate  from  time  to  time,  until  his 
home  farm  of  nineteen  hundred  acres  had  become,  in  1774,  a  number 
oi  farms  and  tracts,  five  thousand  acres  in  all,  and  "  all  paid  for." 
There  was  nothing  in  which  a  thriving  Virginian  of  that  day  could 
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invcJt  his  surplus  income  except  land  and  slaves.  Every  one  had 
the  mania  for  possessing  vast  tracts  of  land,  hoping  one  day  to  have 
negroes  enough  to  clear  and  work  them.  Jefferson,  however,  appears 
never  to  have  bought  slaves  as  an  investment.  The  thirty  slaves 
inherited  from  his  father  in  1757  had  become  but  fifty-four  in  1774 ; 
and  his  further  increase  in  this  kind  of  property  came  to  him  by  other 
ways  than  purchase. 

It  is  not  clear  to  us  what  he  could  have  done  with  his  stores  of 
legal  knowledge,  practising  before  such  courts  as  they  bad  then  in 
Virginia.  The  General  Court,  of  which  we  read  so  much,  what  was 
it  ?  It  was  not  a  bench  of  learned  judges,  raised  from  the  bar  by 
their  superior  ability  and  judicial  cast  ol  mind.  It  was  composed  of 
the  governor  and  a  quorum  (five)  of  the  Council ;  the  Council  being 
a  dozen  or  so  of  the  great  planters,  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
selected,  as  we  are  told,  for  their  "  wealth,  station,  and  loyalty.*' 
This  council  was  a  little  House  of  Lords  to  the  Province;  and, 
like  the  British  House  of  Lords,  it  was  the  Supreme  Court 
as  well,  without  a  learned  chancellor  on  the  woolsack.  Governor 
Fauquier,  one  would  think,  was  better  fitted  to  decide  a  card-table 
dispute,  a  point  of  drawing-room  etiquette,  or  the  scanning  of  aline 
in  Horace,  than  knotty  questions  of  law  ;  but  he  was  the  legal  head  of 
this  court  as  long  as  he  filled  the  place  of  governor.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  wealtliy  planters  of  the  Council  had  either  inclina- 
tion or  ability  to  make  up  judgments  from  the  reasoning  of  the 
Wythes  and  the  Jeffersons  that  conducted  causes  in  their  hearing. 
But  the  English  have  had  ways  of  neutralizing  the  errors  of  their 
system.  They  know  how,  among  a  crowd  of  pleasure-loving,  un- 
learned peers,  to  get  a  few  "law  lords  ;  "  and  how,  into  a  committee 
or  a  commission  of  five  or  seven  illustrious  incapables,  to  insert  one 
real  person,  who  is  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  work !  So, 
in  Virginia,  there  appears  to  have  usually  been  in  the  body  of 
councillors  one  learned  and  able  man,  who  performed  the  duty 
of  listening,  weighing,  and  deciding. 

Jefferson  had  most  of  the  requisites  of  a  great  lawyer :  industry, 
80  quiet,  methodical,  and  sustained,  that  it  amounted  to  a  gift;  learn- 
ing, multifarious  and  exact ;  skill  and  rapidity  in  handling  books ; 
the  instinct  of  research,  that  leads  him  who  has  it  to  the  fact  he 
»eants,  as  surely  as  the  hound  scents  the  game  ;  a  serenity  of  tem 
per,  which  neither  the  inaptitude  of  witnesses  nor  the  badgering  of 
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counsel  coald  gver  disturb ;  aphabit  of  getting  every  thing  upon  paper 
in  such  a  way  that  all  his  stores  of  knowledge  could  be  marshalled 
and  brought  into  action  ;  a  ready  sympathy  with  a  client's  mind  ;  an 
intuitive  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  opinions,  prejudices,  and  errors 
of  others ;  a  knowledge  of  the  few  avenues  by  which  alone  unwel- 
come truth  can  find  access  to  a  human  mind ;  and  the  power  to  state 
a  case  with  the  clearness  and  brevity  that  often  make  argument 
superfluous.  And  surely  it  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  quali- 
fications of  a  lawyer  —  a  trained  servant  of  justice  —  that  he  is  him- 
self just,  and  a  lover  of  whatever  is  right,  fair,  and  equal  between  a 
man  and  his  brother.  A  grandson  of  Mr.  Jefferson  once  asked  an 
old  man,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  often  heard  him  plead  causes,  how 
he  ranked  as  a  speaker.  "  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "  it  is  hard  to 
tell,  because  he  always  took  the  right  side.''  ♦ 

He  was  no  orator.  He  knew  too  much,  and  was  too  much,  to  be 
eloquent.  He  once  defined  a  lawyer  as  a  person  whose  trade  it  is  to 
contest  every  thing,  concede  nothing,  and  talk  by  the  hour.  He 
could  not  talk  by  the  hour.  Besides  the  mental  impediment,  there 
was  a  physical  impediment  to  his  addressing  a  large  company.  If  he 
spoke  in  a  tone  much  above  that  of  conversation,  his  voice  soon 
became  husky  and  inarticulate.  But  Madison,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  this  fact,  used  also  to  say,  that,  when  he  was  a  student, 
be  heard  his  friend  Jefferson  plead  a  cause  before  a  court,  and  he 
acquitted  himself  well,  speaking  with  fluency  as  well  as  force.  He 
could  not  have  been  wanting  in  such  speech  as  was  oftenest  required 
before  a  jury,  because  we  find  his  practice  always  increasing  in  the 
county  courts.  If  he  had  lived  in  these  times,  Patrick  Henry  and 
himself  would  have  formed  a  law  partnership  perhaps ;  Jefferson 
getting  up  the  cases,  and  Henry  pleading  such  as  gave  scope  and 
opportunity  to  his  magnificent  talent.  It  takes  two  men  to  make  a 
man.  What  a  power  would  have  been  wielded  by  a  firm,  one  mem- 
ber of  which  was  possessed  of  an  unequalled  gift  of  uttering  the 
truth  which  the  other  was  singularly  gifted  to  investigate  I  The  two 
talents  have  never  been  possessed  in  an  emiuent  degree  by  one 
individual. 

This  young  lawyer  loved  his  work,  and  took  an  interest  in  it,  apart 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.     He  was  one  of  the  first  of  his 
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coontrymen  to  form  historical  collections,  —  a  taste  smce  developed 
into  mania.  As  Virginia  was  late  in  becoming  familiar  with  the 
printing-press,  the  early  laws  had  been  supplied  to  the  counties  in 
manuscript  at  public  expense,  and  without  any  adequate  provision  for 
their  preservation.  He  found  extreme  difficulty  in  procuring  copies 
of  some  of  them  ;  some  appeared  to  have  perished ;  others  existed 
in  one  copy  so  rotten  with  age  that  a  leaf  would  fall  into  powder  on 
boing  touched.  "  I  set  myself,  therefore,  to  work,"  he  says,  "  tocol- 
kvt  all  which  were  then  existing,  in  order  that  when  the  day  should 
\vuu>  in  which  the  public  should  advert  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
loi^  in  those  precious  monuments  of  our  property  and  our  historyi  a 
(Hurt  of  thoir  regret  might  be  spared  by  information  that  a  portion 
hnd  Uh)u  saved  from  the  wreck,  which  is  worthy  of  their  attention 
nuvl  pn';i>orvation.  In  searching  after  these  remains,  I  spared  neither 
|iuu%  trouble,  nor  expense."  The  more  ancient  manuscripts  hepre- 
»orvod  in  oiled  silk,  some  of  them  being  so  far  gone,  that,  having  been 
huvl  opon  for  copying,  they  could  never  be  gathered  up  again,  bat 
|H'rii»livd  of  the  operation.  Others  he  had  bound  into  volumes.  If 
tho  rtnulur  will  turn  over  the  volumes  of  Hening's  ^^  Statutes  at 
Largo/'  a  publication  suggested  by  Jefferson,  and  the  most  impor- 
taut  work  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Virginia  which  nowexistSi 
)\o  will  discover  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  most  curious  doca* 
ixumU  and  earliest  laws  are  credited  by  the  editor  to  Mr.  JefiEeison'f 
ViUlootioa. 


CHAPTEE  XIL 
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It  belonged  to  his  position  in  Albemarle  to  represent  that  county 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses  j  but,  in  imitation  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  little  parliament  of  Virginia  usually  lasted  seven  years, 
and  consequently  there  had  been  no  general  election  since  he  came  of 
age.  In  1767  Governor  Fauquier  died,  aged  sixty-five,  and  there  was 
an  interregnum  of  a  year,  during  which  the  duties  of  governor 
devolved  on  the  President  of  the  Council,  John  Blair;  but  there  was 
no  pause  in  the  course  of  political  events.  The  king  held  to  his 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  the  colonies ;  and  an  obliging  min- 
istry having,  as  they  supposed,  learned  wisdom  from  the  failure  of 
their  predecessors  to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act,  endeavored  next  "  to 
raise  a  revenue  from  tha  colonies  without  giving  them  any  offence J^ 
These  words  of  Charles  Townsend  give  us  the  key  to  the  policy  of 
the  ministry.  The  colonies  were  to  be  flattered  and  conciliated. 
They  had  objected  to  an  internal  tax;  very  well,  they  should  be 
accommodated  with  external  duties  collected  at  the  custom-houses, 
trifling  duties  on  glass,  tea,  paper,  and  painters'  materials.  Any 
thing  to  oblige  colonies  so  loyal,  so  willing  to  assist  a  gracious  young 
king.  In  the  spring  of  1768  an  express  came  riding  into  Wil- 
liamsburg, bearing  a  despatch  from  Massachusetts  to  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  announcing  the  Arm  resolve  of  Massachusetts  to  resist 
these  duties  by  all  constitutional  means,  and  asking  the  concurrence 
and  co-operation  of  Virginia.  The  messenger,  having  delivered  his 
despatch,  rode  southward  to  deliver  copies  of  the  same  to  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia. 

The  Virginians,  in  the  absence  of  a  royal  governor,  could  give  full 
play  to  their  opposition ;  for  John  Blair  was  in  accord  with  the 
popular  feeling.      Another  remonstrance  was   addressed  to  Great 
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Britain,  asserting  strongly^  but  with  dignity  and  moderation,  the  old 
principle,  "No  power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  impose  taxes  on  the 
people,  or  take  the  smallest  portion  of  their  property,  without  their 
consent  given  by  their  representatives."  It  is  remarkable  with  what 
clearness  this  truth  was  perceived  by  every  creature  in  America  who 
had  capacity  to  perceive  any  truth.  Nearly  everybody  seems,  at 
first,  to  have  understood  that  this  principle  was,  as  our  loyal  Vir- 
ginians said  on  this  occasion,  "  the  chief  pillar  of  the  Constitution," 
without  which  "no  man  could  be  said  to  have  the  least  shadow  of 
liberty ; "  since  no  man  could  be  truly  said  to  possess  any  thing,  if 
other  men  could  lawfully  take  any  portion  of  it. 

A  royal  governor  of  amplest  dignity  was  coming  over  the  sea. 
In  accordance  with  the  new  imbecility  of  flattering  the  colonics,  it 
was  determined,  that,  in  future,  the  governor-in-chief  should  reside 
in  Virginia,  instead  of  governing  his  Province  by  a  lieutenant.  Vir- 
ginia was  thrilled  by  the  announcement  that  a  personage  of  no  less 
note  than  the  Right  Honorable  Norborue  Baron  de  Botetourt  was 
coming  in  person  to  govern  them.  In  October,  1768,  he  arrived 
with  a  prodigious  train  of  servants  and  baggage,  and  a  gorgeous 
state-coach,  the  gift  of  the  king,  and  milk-white  steeds  to  draw  it, 
which  some  historians  say  were  eight  in  number,  others  six.  Vir- 
ginia, no  less  loyal  to  the  king  than  to  Magna  Charta,  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  gave  the  Right  Honorable  Norborne  Baron  de  Botetourt 
a  reception  worthy  of  his  name.  One  relic  of  this  ceremonial  is  an 
"Ode,"  published  in  the  "Virginia  Gazette,"  which  swells  with  the 
importance  of  the  occasion.  If  this  "  Ode  "  was  actually  sung  in  the 
presence  of  Lord  Botetourt,  he  must  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to 
preserve  the  gravity  of  his  countenance. 

HSCITATIVB 

Virginia,  see,  thy  Governor  appears ! 

The  peaceful  olive  on  his  brow  ho  wears  ! 

Sound  the  shrill  trumpets,  beat  tiic  rattling  drams ; 

From  Grbat  Britannia's  isle  his  Lordship  comfls. 

Bid  Echo  from  the  waving  woods  arise. 

And  joyful  acclamations  reach  the  skies ; 

Let  the  loud  organs  join  their  tuneful  roar, 

And  bellowing  cannons  rend  the  pebbled  shore ; 

Bid  smooth  James  River  catch  the  cheerful  sound. 

And  roll  it  to  Virginia's  utmost  bound ; 

While  Rappahannock  and  York's  gliding  stream 

Swift  shall  convey  the  sweetly  pleasing  theme 
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To  dbtant  plains,  where  pondVous  mountains  rise, 
Whose  cloud-capped  ver;^s  meet  the  bending  skies ; 
The  LoRDLT  Prizb  the  Atlantic  waves  resign, 
And  now,  Virginia,  now  the  Blessing's  thine : 
His  listening  ears  will  to  your  burst  attend. 
And  be  your  guardian,  governor,  and  friend. 

Air. 

He  comes :  His  Excellency  comes. 

To  cheer  Virginian  plains ! 
Fill  your  brisk  bowls,  ye  loyal  sons, 

And  sing  your  loftiest  strains. 
Be  this  your  glory,  this  your  boast, 
Lord  Botetourt's  the  favorite  toast : 

Triumphant  wreaths  intwine; 
Fill  full  your  bumpers  swiftly  round, 
And  make  your  spacious  rooms  resound 

With  music,  joy,  and  wine. 

Recitative. 

Search  every  garden,  strip  the  shrubby  bowers. 
And  strew  his  path  with  sweet  autumnal  flowers  I 
Ye  virgins,  haste,  prepare  the  fragrant  rose. 
And  with  triumphant  laurels  crown  his  brows. 

Ddet. 

{Enter  virgins  with  JhioerSj  laurels ,  etc,) 
See,  we've  stript  each  flowery  bed  ; 
Here's  laurels  for  his  Lordly  Head  ; 
And  while  Virginia  is  his  care. 
May  he  protect  the  virtuous  fair  1 

Air. 

Long  may  he  live  in  health  and  peace, 

And  every  hour  his  joys  increase ! 

To  this  let  every  swain  and  lass 

Take  the  sparkling,  flowing  glass ; 

Then  join  the  sprightly  dance,  and  sing. 

Health  to  our  Governor,  and  God  save  the  King. 

Virgins. 
Health  to  our  Governor. 

Bass  Solo. 
Health  to  our  Governor. 

Chorus. 
Health  to  our  Governob,  and  GOD  savb  the  KING  I 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  an  outburst  as  this  coming  from 
the  community  that  sent  forth  a  series  of  such  manly  and  able 
papers  on  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens ;  but  they  were  all  still 
under  the  illusion  of  royalty.  Jefferson  himself,  perhaps,  in  1768, 
could  have  accompanied  this  performance  on  his  violin  without 
violent  grimaces. 

To  business.  As  when  a  new  king  comes  to  the  throne,  Parlia- 
ment is  dissolved,  so,  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor,  the  House 
of  Burgesses  was  dismissed,  and  a  general  election  ordered.  Thomas 
Jefferson  announced  himself  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Albemarle ; 
and,  during  the  winter  of  1768-69,  he  canvassed  his  county  for  votes, 
—  visiting  each  voter,  asking  him  for  his  vote  and  influence,  getting 
his  promise  if  possible,  keeping  open  house  and  full  punch-bowl  as 
long  as  the  canvass  lasted.  Every  voter  was  rightly  compelled  to 
vote  at  every  election,  under  penalty  of  a  hundred  pounds  of 
tobiicco.  During  the  three  election  days  the  candidates  supplied 
unlimited  punch  and  lunch,  attended  personally  at  the  polls,  and 
made  a  low  bow  as  often  as  they  heard  themselves  voted  for.  No 
candidate  was  so  strong  that  be  could  omit  the  treating  or  the  can- 
vassing. James  Madison  was  the  first  who  tried  it  in  Virginia,  in 
1777 ;  and  he  lost  his  election  by  it.  The  withdrawal  of  the  punch- 
bowl was  ascribed  to  parsimony,  and  the  omission  of  the  canvassing 
to  pride. 

Jefferson's  election  was  a  matter  of  course.  Nevertheless,  he  ac- 
cepted the  honorable  trust  with  seriousness,  and  formed  a  resolution, 
the  wisdom  of  which  every  year  of  the  existence  of  free  government 
has  only  the  more  clearly  shown.  We  owe  the  record  of  this  reso- 
lution to  his  own  pen.  At  a  later  stage  of  his  public  life,  a  friend 
having  invited  him  to  share  in  some  enterprise  that  promised  profit, 
he  made  this  reply  :  — 

"  Wlien  I  first  entered  on  the  stage  of  public  life  (now  twenty* 
four  years  ago),  I  came  to  a  resolution  never  to  engage,  while  in 
public  office,  in  any  kind  of  enterprise  for  the  improvement  of  my 
fortune,  nor  to  wear  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  farmer.  I 
have  never  departed  from  it  in  a  single  instance ;  and  I  have,  in 
multiplied  instances,  found  myself  happy  in  being  able  to  decide  and 
to  act  as  a  public  servant,  clear  of  all  interest,  in  the  nmltiform  ques* 
tions  that  have  arisen,  wherein  I  have  seen  others  embarrassed  and 
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biased  by  having  got  themselves  in  a  more  interested  situation, 
Thns  I  have  thought  myself  richer  in  contentment  than  I  should 
have  been  with  any  increase  of  fortune.  Certainly  I  should  have 
been  much  wealthier  had  I  remained  in  that  private  condition  which 
tenders  it  lawful  and  even  laudable  to  use  proper  efforts  to  better  it." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  began  his  public  life  of  forty  years. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  very  desirous  of  distinguishing  himselfl 
He  desired  most  ardently  the  approval  of  his  countrymen.  He 
avowed  to  Madison,  long  after,  that,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
public  service,  "  the  esteem  of  the  world  was,  perhaps,  of  higher 
value  in  his  eyes  than  every  thing  in  it." 

The  assembly  convened  on  the  11th  of  May,  1769,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred members  in  attendance.  Colonel  George  Washington  among 
them.  It  must  have  been  a  great  day  for  the  children  and  negroes 
of  Williamsburg ;  for  Lord  Botetourt  was  to  ride,  for  the  first  time, 
in  his  splendid  state-coach,  a  king's  gift,  from  the  palace  to  the 
Capitol,  to  open  the  Provincial  Parliament  in  person.  Posterity 
will  perhaps  never  kuow  with  certainty  whether  his  lordship  was 
drawn  on  this  occasion  by  six  milk-white  steeds,  or  by  eight,  be- 
cause historians  differ  on  the  point ;  and  Mr.  Burk  says  eight  on 
'>ne  page  of  his  history,  and  six  on  another.  The  yeoman  of  the 
western  counties,  and  indeed  the  members  generally,  though  much 
conciliated  by  the  frank  and  friendly  manner  of  the  governor,  eyed 
his  grand  coach  with  disfavor,  regarding  it  as  a  college  youth 
might  the  present  of  a  large  humming-top  sent  by  a  relative  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  He  is  past  humming-tops.  "Poor 
old  uncle,"  says  the  lad,  as  he  feels  his  nascent  mustache,  "  he  still 
thinks  of  me  as  the  boy  I  was."  We  can  well  believe,  however, 
that  as  the  milk-white  steeds,  covered  witli  the  showy  trappings  of 
the  time,  slowly  drew  the  gaudy  coach  between  lines  of  faces, 
black  and  white,  the  spectacle  was  greeted  with  acclamations. 
Upon  reaching  the  Capitol,  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue,  the 
governor  alighted,  and  ascended,  with  stately  steps  and  slow,  to  the 
Council  Chamber,  the  Council  being  the  Senate,  or  House  of  Lords 
of  Virginia. 

How  amusingly  formal  the  opening  of  the  little  parliament ! 
Foung  Jefferson  might  well  be  surprised  at  the  free-and-easy  ways 
of  the  Maryland  Legislature ;  for  at  Williamsburg  all  the  etiquette 
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of  legislation  was  observed  with  rigor.  Imagine  the  members^  i«w 
and  old,  strolling  into  the  chamber  towards  ten  in  the  morning  j 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry,  perhaps,  going  up  together 
from  their  lodging-house.  When  the  bell  rings,  Jefiferson  need  not 
now  withdraw  to  the  lobby  door.  Two  members  of  the  Council 
are  in  attendance,  at  the  governor's  command,  to  administer  the 
oath  to  the  burgesses,  standing  and  uncovered :  — 

"  You  and  every  one  of  you  shall  swear  upon  the  Holy  Evange- 
lists, and  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  deliver  your  opinion  faith  fully, 
justly,  and  honestly,  according  to  your  best  understanding  and  con- 
science, for  the  general  good  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  and 
every  particular  member  thereof;  and  to  do  your  utmost  endeavor 
to  prosecute  that,  without  mingling  with  it  any  particular  interest 
of  any  person  or  persons  whatever.  So  help  you  Grod  and  the  con- 
tents of  this  book." 

The  members  having  taken  their  seats,  and  resumed  their  hatSy 
the  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  appears,  and  pronounces  these 
words :  "  Gentlemen,  the  governor  commands  this  House  to  attend 
His  Excellency  immediately  in  the  Council  Chamber."  The  bur- 
gesses obey  this  command ;  and  being  gathered  about  His  Excellencyi 
seated  on  his  viceregal  throne,  are  thus  addressed  by  him  :  "  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  you  must  return  to  your  House, 
and  immediately  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  speaker."  This  com- 
mand also  the  House  obeys ;  and  when  they  are  once  more  in  their 
seats,  and  silent,  the  clerk  being  at  his  desk,  a  member  rises  and 
says,  "  Mr.  Clerk."  The  clerk  then  stands  up,  points  to  the  mem- 
ber without  speaking,  and  sits  down  again.  The  member  speaks: 
"I  move  that  Peyton  Randolph,  Esq.,  take  the  chair  of  this 
House  as  speaker,  which  office  he  has  before  filled  with  such  dis- 
tinguished abilities,  steadiness,  and  impartiality,  as  have  given 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  public."  Mr.  Randolph  is  unanimously 
elected.  Two  members  attend  him,  one  on  each  side,  from  his  seat 
to  the  uppermost  step  of  the  platform,  which  having  ascended,  and 
being  left  there  alone,  he  turns  and  addresses  the  House,  thanking 
them  for  their  unanimous  vote,  and  asking  their  indulgence  for  the 
future.  As  soon  as  he  has  taken  his  seat  in  the  speaker's  chair,  the 
mace,  which  until  that  moment  has  lain  under  the  table,  is  placed 
upon  it 
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Is  the  House  now  ready  to  transact  business  ?  By  no  means. 
It  is  next  ordered  that  two  members  bear  a  message  to  the  gover- 
nor, informing  him,  that,  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  they  have 
elected  a  speaker,  and  desire  to  know  His  Excellency's  pleasure 
when  they  shall  wait  upon  him  to  present  their  speaker  to  him.  To 
this  message  the  governor  replies  that  he  will  send  an  answer  by  a 
messenger  of  his  own.  Accordingly  the  clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly  soon  re-appears  in  the  House,  and  delivers  the  governor's 
answer:  ^'The  governor  commands  this  House  to  attend  His  Excel- 
lency immediately  in  the  Council  Chamber."  Once  more  the  bur- 
gesses march  to  the  apartment,  but  this  time  with  a  speaker  at  their 
head ;  and,  when  the  speaker  has  been  presented  to  the  governor, 
His  Excellency  is  pleased  to  say  that  he  approves  their  choice. 
Then  the  speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  House,  lays  claim  to  all  its 
ancient  rights  and  privileges,  —  freedom  of  speech,  untrammelled 
debate,  exemption  from  arrest,  and  protection  of  their  estates  from 
attachment.  Finally  he  asks  the  governor  not  to  impute  to  the 
House  any  errors  their  speaker  may  commit.  The  governor 
answers  that  he  shall  take  care  to  defend  them  in  all  their  rights 
and  privileges.  Then  the  governor  reads  his  speech,  conceived  on 
the  plan  of  a  king's  speech,  addressing  first  the  Council  and  the 
Burgesses,  then  the  Burgesses  alone,  and  finally  both  Houses  once 
more. 

The  speech  being  finished,  the  speaker  asks  a  copy  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  House  of  Burgesses ;  which  is  furnished  him,  and  the 
burgesses  return  to  their  own  chamber.  The  speaker  ascends  to  his 
chair,  whence  he  makes  a  formal  report  of  what  they  had  just  wit- 
nessed. He  informs  them  that  the  governor  had  made  a  speech 
to  the  Council  and  Burgesses,  of  which,  *'  to  prevent  mistakes,"  he 
had  obtained  a  copy;  which  he  proceeds  to  read  to  the  House. 
Not  till  this  formality  is  over  is  the  House  ready  to  perform  an  act 
of  its  own. 

To  such  a  point  of  decorum  had  the  House  been  brought 
since  the  time,  1664,  when  it  was  necessary  to  impose  a  fine  of 
twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  upon  "  every  member  that  shall  pipe  it " 
after  the  roll  had  begun  to  be  called,  unless,  in  an  interval  of 
business,  he  obtained  '*  public  license  from  the  major  part  of  the 
house."  The  same  code  was  stringent  with  regard  to  all  breaches 
of  decorum.     Any  member  Jtdjudged  by  the  majority  to  be  "  dis- 
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guised  with  drink "  was  fined,  for  the  first  offence,  one  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco ;  for  the  second,  three  luindred  pounds ;  and,  for 
tlie  tliird,  a  tliousand.  To  interrupt  a  member  cost  the  offender  a 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco ;  and,  to  speak  of  a  member  w.th  disre- 
spect, five  hundred.  At?  the  pay  of  members  was  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  per  da}',  witli  a  furtlier  allowance  for 
travelling  expenses  and  servants,  these  fines  were  severe;  and 
doubtless  they  had  their  share  in  making  this  Virginian  parlia- 
ment the  dignified  and  decorous  body  we  know  it  to  have  been. 
Its  infiuence  lives  to-day  in  every  legislative  hall  in  the  country^ 
tKinsmitted  by  Jefferson's  Manual. 

One  of  its  kindly  and  courteous  customs  brouglit  to  the  new  mem- 
ber from  Albemarle  a  cutting  mortification  ou  the  first  day  of  the 
session.  It  was  usual  to  .assign  some  formal  duty  to  young  members 
by  way  of  introducing  them  to  public  business,  and  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  air  their  talents.  As  soon  as  tlie  speaker  had  fin- 
islied  Heading  the  governor's  speech,  it  was  in  order  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  make  the  drauglit  of  a  reply ;  and,  to  assist  this  com- 
mittee, the  House  was  ac^Mistomed  to  pass  resolutions,  the  substance 
of  which  was  to  be  incorporated  in  the  draught.  Jefferson,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  Mr.  Pendlet<m,  a  leading  member,  wrote 
these  resolutions,  which  the  House  .icce])ted;  and  he  was  named 
one  of  the  committee  to  prepare  the  address.  His  elders,  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton and  !Mr.  Nicholas,  assigned  him  this  duty  also.  He  wrote 
the  draught  on  the  too  obvious  i)lan  of  sticking  close  to  the  resolu- 
tions, em[)loying  much  of  their  very  language.  Upon  reading  his 
Iraught  to  the  committee, — pluming  liimselt^  as  he  confesses,  upon 
the  neatness  an«l  finish  of  his  performance,  —  the  elder  members 
were  totallv  dissatisfied  with  it.  It  wouhl  not  do  at  all.  The  resolu- 
tions,  tln'y  said,  should  be  regarded  only  as  hints,  to  be  amplified  into 
i  flowing  and  original  discourse.  Jefferson's  draught  was  set  aside; 
ind  Mr.  Nicholas,  his  chief  critic,  the  head  of  the  bar  of  Virginia, 
.vas  appointed  to  produce  a  more  suitable  composition.  The  old 
hand  could  not  be  at  a  loss  in  expanding  and  rewording  the  compact 
resolutions  of  the  tjTo;  and  his  draught  wiis  accepted  both  by  the 
committee  and  the  House.  *'  Heing  a  young  man,"  wrote  Jefferson 
long  after,  "as  well  as  a  young  member,  it  made  on  me  an  impres- 
sion proportioned  to  the  sensibility  of  that  time  of  life."  Thus  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  gain  by  his  pen  the  parliamentary  distinc- 
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bon  usually  won  only  by  the  tongue,  began  his  career,  as  so  many 
illustrious  orators  have  done,  by  a  failure. 

These  lofty  civilities  between  the  governor  and  the  Legislature 
consumed,  as  it  seems,  two  days.  What  next  ?  Lord  Botetourt  in 
his  speech  had  made  no  particular  suggestions ;  and,  in  the  minds 
of  members,  there  was  but  one  thought,  —  to  resist  the  lawless  taxa- 
tion of  the  colonies  by  Parliament,  and  the  reckless  outrage  of 
sending  persons  accused  of  treason  to  be  tried  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean.  The  spirited  behavior  of  Massachusetts  in  inviting  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  colonies  in  constitutional  opposition  to 
these  measures  had  been  severely  commented  upon  in  England ;  and 
this  was  a  new  cause  of  irritation.  The  milk-white  steeds,  too,  and 
the  gaudy  coach,  had  increased  suspicion  in  some  minds.  Indeed, 
at  just  this  stage  of  the  controversy,  there  was  a  near  approach  to 
unanimity  of  feeling  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
and  in  none  of  them  a  nearer  than  in  loyal  Virginia.  And  they 
were  all  equally  mistaken  in  attributing  the  false  policy  of  the 
mother  country  to  Parliament  and  ministers,  instead  of  the  king 
and  his  Scotch  tutors. 

On  the  third  day  were  introduced  the  Four  Resolutions,  which  a 
precipitate  governor  was  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  his  reprobation, 
and  so  send  them  ringing  round  the  world :  1.  No  taxation  without 
representation ;  2.  The  colonies  may  concur  and  co-operate  in  seek- 
ing redress  of  grievances ;  3.  Sending  accused  persons  away  from 
their  country  for  trial  is  an  inexpressible  complexity  of  wrong; 
4.  We  will  send  an  address  on  these  topics  to  the  "father  of  all  his 
people,"  beseeching  his  "  royal  interposition."  The  resolutions  being 
passed  almost  unanimously,  the  speaker  was  ordered  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  same  to  every  legislative  Assembly  "on  this  continent." 
After  such  a  day's  work  the  House  adjourned.  That  for  your 
milk-white  steeds !  The  next  day  the  address  to  the  king  was 
reported,  revised,  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  king's 
most  excellent  Majesty,  through  the  colony's  London  agent,  and 
afterwards  published  in  the  English  newspapers.  On  the  djiy  fol- 
lowing, at  noon.  Lord  Botetoui-t's  secretary  entered  the  chamber. 
He  pronounced  the  formula :  "The  governor  commands  this  House 
to  attend  His  Excellency  in  the  Council  Chamber."  The  members 
tramped  to  the  other  end  of  the  building,  and  ranged  themselves 
:!xpectant  about  the  throne.     No  one,  I  think  (though  tradition  has 
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it  otherwise),  anticipated  the  governor's  extreme  course ;  and  a)l 
appear  to  have  been  astounded  to  hear  the  "  ominous  and  alarming 
words,"  as  Burk  styles  them,  which  fell  from  his  lips :  — 

"  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Burgesses :  I  hav€ 
heard  of  your  resolves,  and  augur  ill  of  their  effects.  You  have 
made  it  my  duty  to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  dissolved  accordingly.'' 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  colleagues  were  by  these  words  changed, 
in  an  instant,  from  a  legislative  assembly  into  a  hundred  and  eight 
private  gentlemen.  Such  was  the  law  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
new  member  from  Albemarle,  after  all  his  canvassing  and  treating, 
enjoyed  the  honor  of  representing  his  native  county  five  days,  dur- 
ing one  of  which  he  had  received  a  snub.  But  now  the  whole 
House,  Virginia,  Magna  Charta,  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man,  had 
been  mocked  and  made  of  no  account. 

What  an  afternoon  and  evening  Williamsburg  must  have  experi- 
enced after  that  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  House !  It  is  strange,  that, 
among  so  many  writers,  no  one  should  have  left  a  more  minute  record 
than  has  yet  come  to  light.  How  did  Colonel  Washington  take  it? 
By  birth  and  feeling  he  was  a  yeoman ;  and  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  going  to  sea  before  the  mast,  to  work  his  way,  if  he  could, 
up  to  the  command  of  a  merchant-ship.  But  his  brilliant  gallantry 
in  the  field,  and  a  rich  widow's  hand  and  fortune,  had  placed  him 
among  the  aristocrats.  No  man  can  quite  avoid  the  reigning  foible 
of  his  class  and  time.  Washington's  sense  of  justice,  however,  was 
sure  and  keen ;  and  he  had  been,  from  the  first  rumor  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  on  the  right  side  of  this  great  controversy.  He  was  no  milk- 
sop. There  was  a  fund  —  a  whole  volcano  —  of  suppressed  fire  in 
him ;  and  being  still  a  young  man.  all  unschooled  to  the  prudential 
reticence  of  the  statesman,  he  doubtless  favored  the  company  with 
his  sentiments.  I  suppose  he  dined  that  afternoon  at  the  old  Ba- 
leigh  tavern,  with  many  other  members ;  and,  amid  the  roar  of  talk, 
his  voice  was  occasionally  heard,  uttering  those  hearty  exclamations 
with  which  the  Virginians  of  that  day  used  to  relieve  their  minds. 
We  can  fancy  Patrick  Henry,  too,  surrounded  as  he  must  have  been 
at  such  a  time,  holding  high  discourse  in  the  evening  on  the  piazza ; 
and  all  Williamsburg  standing  in  groups,  discussing  the  great  event 
of  the  day,  and  the  greater  events  expected  to-morrow.     Jefferson 
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probably,  and  other  writing  members,  were  closeted  somewhere  in  the 
town,  preparing  for  the  next  day's  work.  A  hundred  gentlemen 
may  not  be  a  House  of  Burgesses,  but  they  can  hold  a  meeting; 
and  a  meeting  they  mean  to  hold  to-morrow  in  the  Apollo,  the 
great  room  of  the  Kaleigh  tavern,  where  so  many  of  them  have 
danced  the  minuet. 

They  met  accordingly.  We  only  know  what  they  did  on  the 
occasion,  not  how  they  did  it.  Following  the  example  set  by  Massa- 
chusetts the  year  before,  they  agreed  to  recommend  their  constituents 
to  try  and  starve  a  little  good  sense  into  the  minds  of  British  manu- 
facturers and  merchants.  It  was  America  that  gave  Great  Britain 
the  deadly  wealth  —  ill-distributed  wealth  is  always  deadly  —  with 
which  she  is  now  struggling  for  life.  These  Virginians,  acting  upon 
Franklin's  hint  and  Massachusetts'  example,  agreed :  1.  To  be  a 
great  deal  more  saving  and  industrious  than  they  ever  were  before ; 
2.  Never  again,  as  long  as  time  should  endure,  to  buy  an  article 
taxed  by  Parliament  for  the  sake  of  raising  a  rew3nue  in  America, 
excepting  alone  low  qualities  of  paper,  without  which  the  business 
of  life  could  not  go  on ;  3.  Never,  until  the  repeul  of  the  recent  act, 
to  import  any  article  from  Britain,  or  in  British  ships,  which  it  was 
possible  to  do  without;  4.  They  would  save  all  their  lambs  for 
wool.  And,  lest  any  weak  brother  should  lioose  to  misunderstand 
the  terms  of  the  compact,  ihey  enumerated  the  forbidden  articles, 
—  an  interesting  catalogue,  because  it  shows  how  dependent  Vir- 
ginia then  was  upon  Europe  for  every  thing  except  some  of  the 
coarser  staples  of  food  and  raiment.     The  list  was :  — 

Spirits,  wine,  cider,  perry,  beer,  ale,  malt,  barley,  pease,  beef, 
pork,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  candles,  oil,  fruit,  sugar,  pickles, 
confectionery,  pewter,  hoes,  axes,  watches,  clocks,  tables,  chairs, 
looking-glasses,  carriages,  joiners'  and  cabinet  work,  upholstery, 
trinkets,  jewelry,  plate  and  gold,  silver-ware,  ribbons,  millinery,  lace, 
India  goods  except  spices,  silks  except  sewing-silk,  cambric,  lawn, 
muslin,  gauze  except  bolting-cloths,  calico,  cotton  or  linen  stuffs 
ftbove  2^.  per  yard,  woollens  above  Is.  6c/.,  broadcloths  above  Ss.y 
narrow  cloths  above  3^.,  hats,  stockings,  shoes,  boots,  saddles,  and  all 
leather- work. 

Eighty-eight  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  signed  this 
agreement.  As  it  was  seldom  that  more  than  ninety-five  members 
were  in  attendance  on  the  same  day,  this  was  a  near  approcMsh  to 
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unanimity.  Virginia  accepted  the  compact  made  l>y  lier  representa- 
tives. Every  man  who  signed  the  agreement  was  re-elected.  Ev- 
ery man  who  refused  lost  his  election. 

The  resi)ectful  tone  of  the  document,  the  perfect  decency  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Apollo,  the  dignified  character  of  the  men  who 
led  the  movement,  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
Lord  Botecourt.  He  had  boon  told  in  London  —  I  need  not  say 
what.  We  all  know  how  England  has  misinterpreted  America 
always.  America  has  g(merally  loved  that  stop-mother  too  much ; 
England  has  never  loved  America  at  all.  What  Lord  Botetourt 
found  in  Virginia,  we  know ;  and  he  had  undoi-standing  enough  to 
discern  the  truth.  He  wrote  home  to  the  ministry  that  these 
Virginians  wore  not  rebellious,  not  factious,  not  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  the  empire,  but  loyal  subjects,  contending  for  the  birth- 
right of  Englishmen,  with  intelligence  and  dignity.  There*  was 
vacillation  in  the  counsels  of  the  king,  and  the  party  oj)posed  to  the 
taxation  of  the  colonies  gainod  a  briof  ascendency. 

Lord  Botecourt,  therefore,  before  many  months  had  gone  by,  had 
the  pleasure  of  summoning  the  Assembly;  and  again  there  passed 
between  them  those  elaborate  formalities  described  above.  When, 
at  length,  he  had  reached  the  point  of  delivering  his  speech,  what 
a  joyful  announcement  it  was  his  privilege  to  make ! 

*'I  have  been  assured  by  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  that  His 
Majesty's  present  administration  have  at  no  time  entertained  a 
design  to  propose  to  Parliament  to  lay  any  further  taxes  upon  Ameri- 
ca for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  that  it  is  their  intention 
to  proposti  to  the  next  session  of  l*arliment,  to  take  off  the  duties 
upon  glass,  paper,  ami  colors,  upon  consideration  of  such  duties  hav- 
ing been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  commerce." 

These  words  thrilled  every  heart.  Joy  glistened  in  every  eye. 
No  one  seems  to  have  noticed  tlie  omission  of  the  word  tea  from  the 
list.  Tlie  governor,  now  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  peojde  of 
his  Province,  could  not  be  content  without  adding  some  assurances 
for  the  remoter  future ;  and  he  proceeded  to  utter  words,  that,  in  all 
probability,  cost  liini  his  life.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  nicest 
sense  of  honor,  in  whose  mind  a  promise  of  his  own  unfulfilled 
might  rankle  mortally.     A  ministry,  he  observed,  is  not  immortal  * 
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what  then  of  their  successors  ?     Upon  this  point,  he  said,  he  could 
give  only  a  personal  assurance. 

"  It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  the  plan  I  liave  stated  to  you  will 
certainly  take  place,  and  that  it  will  never  be  departed  from ;  and  so 
determined  am  I  ever  to  abide  by  it,  that  I  will  be  content  to  be 
declared  infamous,  if  I  do  not,  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occasions,  exert  every  power  with 
which  I  am  or  shall  be  legally  in-vested,  in  order  to  obtain  and 
maintain  for  the  continent  of  America  that  satisfaction  which  I 
have  been  aut/iorized  to  promise  this  day,  by  the  confidential  ser- 
vants of  our  gracious  sovereign,  who,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  rates 
his  honor  so  high,  that  he  would  rather  part  with  his  crown  than 
preserve  it  by  deceit." 

Almost  while  he  uttered  these  words,  which  seemed  to  pledge  the 
king,  the  ministry,  an<l  himself,  Lord  North  came  into  power,  and 
renewed  the  strife.  Lord  Botetourt  with  indignation  demanded  liis 
recall ;  but,  before  lie  obtained  it,  he  died,  as  is  supposed,  of  morti- 
fication at  his  inability  to  make  good  his  emphatic  assurances. 
Tirginia  did  justice  to  his  character,  and  placed  his  statue  inithe 
public  square  of  Williamsburg. 

For  the  present,  however,  all  minds  were  content,  and  the  parlia- 
ment of  Virginia  proceeded  with  alacrity  to  business.  The  member 
from  iVlbemarle  received,  during  his  second  session,  a  rebuff  more 
decided  and  more  public  than  when  his  draught  was  so  summarily 
set  aside  in  his  first. 

What  an  absurd  creature  is  man  !  This  sanguine  young  burgess, 
now  that  all  danger  seemed  past  of  his  white  countrymen  being,  as 
they  termed  it,  "  reduced  to  slavery/'  thought  it  a  good  time  to 
endeavor  to  mitigate  the  oppression  of  his  black*  countrymen,  who 
were  reduced  to  slavery  already.  lie  soon  had  the  hornets  about 
his  ears.  At  that  time,  no  man  could  free  his  slaves  without  sending 
them  out  of  Virginia.  Jefferson  desired  the  repeal  of  this  law.  He 
wished  to  throw  around  the  slaves  what  he  calls  "certain  moderate 
extensions  of  the  protection  of  the  laws."  With  the  proper  mod- 
esty of  a  young  member,  he  called  the  attention  of  Colonel  Bland 
to  thi.*«  sul)ject,  secured  his  co-operation,  and  induced  him  to  intro- 
dace  the  bill.     "I  seconded  his  motion,''  records  Jefferson,  "and,  as 
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a  younger  member,  was  more  spared  in  the  debate ;  but  he  was 
denounced  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  indecorum"!  And  this,  too,  altliough  Colonel  Bland  was 
"  one  of  the  oldest,  ablest,  and  most-respected  members  "  I  Jefferson 
attributes  this  conduct  to  the  habitual  subsen^^ience  of  members  to 
the  mother  country.  "During  the  regal  government,"  he  says, 
"nothing  liberal  could  expect  success."  Under  no  government  has 
an  assembly  of  slaveholders  ever  been  othenvise  than  restive  under 
attempts  to  limit  their  power  over  their  slaves. 


CHAPTEE  Xm. 

HIS  KABBIAOB. 

This  year,  1769,  so  fruitful  of  public  erents,  was  a  busy  and 
interesting  one  to  the  member  from  Albemarle  in  his  private  capa- 
city. He  was  now  in  the  fullest  tide  of  practice  at  the  bar,  —  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  cases  before  the  Greneral  Court,  the  great- 
est number  he  ever  reached  in  a  year.  Already  he  had  chosen 
Monticello  as  the  site  of  liis  future  home.  He  had  had  men  chop- 
ping and  clearing  on  the  summit  for  some  time;  and,  in  the  spring 
of  this  year,  he  liad  an  orchard  planted  on  one  of  its  slopes.  Be- 
tween the  two  sessions  he  superintended  the  construction  of  a  brick 
wing  of  the  coming  mansion,  one  pretty  large  room  with  a  chamber 
or  two  over  it,  under  the  roof.  The  General  Court  sat  in  April. 
During  December  and  January  he  was  preparing  for  the  court, 
making  briefs,  taking  notes,  collecting  precedents ;  getting  every 
thing,  according  to  his  custom,  upon  paper,  and  then  dismissing  it 
from  his  mind.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1770,  his  mother  and 
himself  went  from  home  to  visit  a  neighbor.  While  they  were  at 
the  neighbor's  house,  a  slave  came  to  them,  breathless,  to  say  that 
their  house  and  all  its  contents  were  burned.  After  the  man  had 
finished  his  account  of  the  catastrophe,  the  master  asked,  "But 
were  none  of  my  books  saved  ?  "  A  grin  of  exultation  overspread 
the  sable  countenance.  "  No,  master,"  said  the  negro,  "  but  we 
saved  the  fiddle  ! " 

Two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  books  gone,  besides  all  his  law- 
papers,  and  notes  of  cases  coming  on  in  April  for  trial !  Nothing 
8ave<l  but  a  few  old  volumes  of  his  father's  library,  and  some  un- 
important manuscript  books  of  his  own.  His  mother  and  the  chil- 
dren found  temporary  shelter  in  the  house  of  an  overseer ;  and  he 

tepoired  to  his  unfinished  nest  on  the  mountain-top,  where  he  vainly 
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strove  to  reconstruct  bis  cases  for  the  coining  t^rm.  It  was  an  iron 
rule  of  that  primitive  court,  never  to  grant  an  adjournment  of  a 
case  to  another  term.  How  he  made  it  up  with  his  clients  and  the 
court,  no  one  has  told  us. 

That  house  which  he  was  constructing  on  Monticello  was  strangely 
in  his  thoughts  during  the  next  year  or  two.  When  he  was  fiar 
away  from  home  he  brooded"over  it ;  and  he  used  to  solace  the  tedium 
of  country  inns  by  elaborately  recording  dreams  of  its  coming  fit- 
ness and  beauty.  It  was  his  resolve  that  there  should  be  one 
mansion  in  Virginia,  for  the  design  of  which  the  genius  of  archi- 
tecture should  at  least  be  invoked.  He  meant  that  there  should 
be  one  home  in  Virginia  worthy  the  occupation  of  perfectly  civilized 
beings ;  in  which  art,  taste,  and  utility  should  unite  to  produce  an 
admirable  result.  What  a  piece  of  work  it  was  to  place  such  an 
abode  on  the  summit  of  his  little  mountain,  with  no  architect  but 
himself,  few  workmen  but  slaves,  no  landscape-gardener  within  three 
thousand  miles,  no  models  to  copy,  no  grounds  to  imitate,  no  tincture 
of  high  gardening  in  the  Province.  The  bricks  had  to  be  made,  the 
trees  felled,  the  timber  hewn,  the  nails  wrought,  the  vehicles  con- 
structed, the  laborers  trained,  on  the  scene  of  operations.  No  fine 
commodities  could  be  bought  nearer  than  Williamsburg,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant,  nor  many  nearer  than  Europe.  He  had  to  send 
for  even  his  sashes  to  London,  where  one  lot  was  detained  a  month 
to  let  the  putty  harden  1  Nothing  but  the  coarsest,  roughest  work 
could  go  on  in  his  absence ;  and  often  the  business'  stood  still  for 
weeks,  for  months,  for  years,  while  he  was  in  public  service.  But 
he  kept  on  with  an  indomitable  pertinacity  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, at  the  expiration  of  which  he  had  the  most  agreeable  and 
refined  abode  in  Virginia,  filled  with  objects  of  taste  and  the  means 
of  instruction,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  lawns,  groves,  and  gai^ 
dens. 

At  present  all  this  existed  only  in  his  thoughts.  He  used  to 
write,  in  one  of  his  numerous  blank-books,  minute  plans  for  yariouB 
parts  of  the  grounds,  still  rough  with  the  primeval  stumps.  A 
most  unlawyer-like  tone  breathes  through  these  written  musings. 
What  spell  was  upon  him,  when,  in  dreaming  of  a  future  cemetery, 
he  could  begin  his  entry  with  a  sentence  like  this  ?  ''  Choose  out 
for  a  burial-place  some  unfrequented  vale  in  the  park,  where  is  '  no 
ionnd  to  break  the  stillness  but  a  brook,  that,  bubbling,  winds  among 
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the  weeds;  no  mark  of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there, 
onless  the  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch  who  sought  that  place  out 
to  despair  and  die  in.' "  The  rest  of  the  description  is  in  a  similar 
taste.  The  park,  in  general,  was  to  be  a  grassy  expanse,  adorned 
with  every  fragrant  shrub,  with  trees  and  groves,  and  it  was  to  bo 
the  Iiaunt  of  every  animal  and  bird  pleasing  to  man.  "  Court  tliem 
to  it  by  laying  food  for  them  in  proper  pkices.  Procure  a  buck-elk 
to  be,  as  it  were,  monarch  of  the  wood ;  but  keep  him  shy,  that  his 
appearance  may  not  lose  its  effect  by  too  much  familiarity.  A 
buffalo  might  be  confined  also.  Inscriptions  in  various  places,  on 
the  bark  of  trees  or  metal  plates,  suited  to  the  character  and  expres- 
sion of  the  particular  spot."  Whence  these  broodings  over  the 
monntain  nest  that  was  forming  under  his  eye  ?  Could  it  be  love  ? 
Seven  3'ears  before,  he  had  solemnly  assured  John  Page,  that,  if 
Belinda  would  not  accept  his  service,  it  should  never  be  offered  to 
another. 

But  the  mightiest  capacity  which  this  man  possessed  was  the 
capacity  to  love.  In  every  other  quality  and  grace  of  human  nature 
he  has  been  often  equalled,  sometimes  excelled ;  but  where  has  there 
ever  been  a  louer  so  tender,  so  warm,  so  constant,  as  he  ?  Love  was 
his  life.  Few  men  have  had  so  many  sources  of  pleasure,  so  many 
agreeable  tastes  and  pursuits  ;  but  he  knew  no  satisfying  joy,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  except  through  his  affections.  And  there  is  none 
other  for  any  of  us.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  makes  it  worth 
while  to  live :  it  is  love.  Not  the  wild  passion  that  plagues  us  in 
our  youth,  but  the  tranquil  happiness,  the  solid  peace,  to  which 
that  is  but  the  tumultuous  prelude,  — the  joy  of  living  with  people 
whose  mere  presence  rests,  cheers,  improves,  and  satisfies  us.  He 
who  achieves  that  needs  no  catechism  to  tell  him  what  is  the  chief 
end  of  man.  That  is  the  jhief  end  of  man.  Nothing  else  is  of 
any  account,  except  so  far  as  it  ministers  to  that.  Jefferson  was 
making  this  beautiful  mountain  nest  for  a  mate  whom  he  meant  to 
ask  to  come  and  share  it  with  him. 

Among  his  associates  at  the  Williamsburg  bar  \vas  John  Wayles, 
a  lawyer  in  great  practice,  who  had  an  estate  near  by,  upon  which 
he  lived,  called  The  Forest.  He,  too,  had  thriven  upon  the  decline 
af  Virginia ;  and  he  had  invested  his  fees  in  lands  and  .slaves,  until, 
in  1771,  he  had  a  dozen  farms  and  tracts  in  various  i)arts  of  the 
Proyince,  and  four  hundred  slaves.     At  his  home  (which  was  not  so 
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far  from  Williamsburg  that  a  young  barrister  could  not  ride  to  il 
occasionally  with  a  violin  under  his  arm)  there  lived  with  him  hii 
widowed  daugliter,  Martha  Skelton,  childless,  a  beauty,  fond  of 
music,  and  twenty-two.  We  all  know  how  delightfully  the  piano 
and  the  violin  go  together  when  both  are  nicely  touched.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  spinet  and  the  violin.  Jefferson  had  improved 
in  person  and  in  position  siuce  he  had  danced  with  Belinda  in  the 
Apollo,  seven  years  before.  It  was  observed  of  him  that  he  con- 
stantly grew  better  looking  as  he  advanced  in  life,  —  plain  in 
youth,  good-looking  in  his  prime,  handsome  as  an  old  man.  And 
he  had  now  advanced  from  the  bashful  student  to  the  condition 
of  a  remarkably  successful  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly. The  wooing  appears  to  have  been  long.  She  was  a  widow 
in  1768,  and  there  are  slight  indications  of  a  new  love  in  one 
of  his  letters  of  1770 ;  but  they  were  not  married  till  New- Year's 
Day,  1772. 

How  fixed  his  habit  was  of  recording  every  item  of  expense  is 
shown  by  the  page  of  his  pocket-diary  for  his  wedding-day.  The 
fees  of  the  two  clergymen  in  attendance,  the  sums  given  to  musi- 
cians and  servants,  all  are  set  down  in  order,  quite  as  usual.  On 
one  of  the  early  days  of  January,  1772,  the  newly  married  pair 
started  from  The  Forest,  where  the  ceremony  had  been  performed, 
for  Monticello,  their  future  al)ode,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, in  a  two-horse  chaise. 

As  the  day  lengthens,  the  cold  strengthens.  In  Vh^nia  there  is 
often  no  serious  winter  till  after  New  Year's,  when  all  at  once  it 
comes  rushing  down  from  the  north  in  a  tempest  of  wind  and  snow. 
There  was  some  snow  on  the  ground  when  they  left  the  bride's 
liome  ;  and  it  grew  deeper  as  they  went  towards  the  mountains,  until 
it  was  t<x)  deep  for  their  vehicle.  They  were  obliged,  at  last,  to 
leave  the  carriage,  and  mount  the  horses.  At  sunset  on  the  last 
day  of  their  journey,  when  they  were  still  eight  miles  from  Monti- 
cello,  the  snow  was  nearly  two  feet  deep.  A  friend's  house  gave 
them  rest  for  a  while,  but  they  would  plod  on,  and  get  home  that 
night.  They  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  ploughed  up  the 
long  ascent,  and  stood  at  length,  late  at  night,  cold  and  tired, 
before  their  door. 

In  old  Virginia  servants  seldom  lodged  in  their  master  s  house, 
but  in  cabins  of  their  own,  to  which  they  returned  after  their  work 
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waa  done.  No  light  saluted  the  arriving  ^trr.  No  voice  welcomed 
tbem.  No  door  opened  to  receive  them.  The  sen'ants  had  given 
them  up  long  before,  and  gone  liome  to  bed.  Worst  of  all,  the  fires 
were  out,  and  the  house  was  cold,  dark,  and  dismal.  What  a  wel- 
come to  a  bride  on  a  cold  night  in  January  !  They  burst  into  the 
bouse,  and  flooded  it  with  the  warmth  and  light  of  their  own  un- 
quenchable good-humor!  Who  could  wish  a  better  place  for  a 
honeymoon  than  a  snug  brick  cottage,  lifted  five  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  above  the  world,  with  half  a  dozen  counties  in  sight,  and 
three  feet  of  snow  blocking  out  all  intruders  ?  What  readings  of 
Ossian  there  must  have  been  !  I  hope  she  enjoyed  them  as  well  as 
he.  For  his  part,  the  poems  of  that  ancient  bard  —  if  he  was 
ancient  —  were  curiously  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  tender 
feelings;  and  now,  shut  in  with  his  love  in  his  mountain  home,  he 
grew  so  enamoured  of  the  poet,  that  nothing  would  content  him  but 
studying  him  in  the  original  Gaelic. 

He  wrote  to  his  acquaintance,  Charles  Macpherson,  cousin  of  the 
translator,  that  "  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  Ossian's  works, 
he  was  desirous  to  learn  the  language  in  which  lie  sung."  lie  begs 
Hacpherson  to  send  him  from  Scotland,  not  only  a  grammar,  a  dic- 
tionary, a  catalogue  of  Gaelic  works,  and  whatever  other  apparatus 
might  be  necessary,  but  copies  of  all  the  Oss^ianic  poems  in  the  origi- 
nal Gaelic.  If  they  had  been  printed,  he  would  have  them  in  print. 
If  not,  **  my  petition  is,  that  you  wouhl  be  so  good  as  to  use  your 
interest  with  Mr.  Macpherson  to  obtain  leave  to  take  a  manuscript 
copy  of  them,  and  to  procure  it  to  be  done.  I  would  choose  it  in  a 
fHT,  round  hand,  with  a  good  margin,  bound  in  parchments  as  ele- 
gantly as  possible,  lettered  on  the  back,  and  marbled  or  gilt  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves.  I  would  not  regard  expense  in  doing  this."  He 
tells  him,  that  if  there  are  any  other  Gaelic  manuscript  poems  acces- 
■Ue,  it  would  at  any  time  give  him  "the  greatest  happiness  "  to 
noeire  them ;  for  "  the  glow  of  one  warm  thought  is  to  me  worth 
aore  than  nioney." 

Public  events  prevented  the  execution  of  this  scheme.  It  is 
innarkable,  that^  here  in  the  woods  of  America,  a  young  man,  iiispired 
\f  lore,  should  have  hit  upon  the  metltod^  very  simple  and  obvious, 
tt  is  true,  which,  a  hundred  years  after,  has  apparently  cleared  up 
tte  Ossiaiiic  mystery,  by  showing  that  Macpherson's  Ossian  is  a 
foor,  slurring  translation  of  poems  really  existing  in  the  Gaelic  ian- 
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guage."^  Among  a  thousand  babblers,  ifc  is  the  man  who  goes  out  of 
his  way,  and  looks  at  the  thing  with  his  own  eyes,  who  is  likely  tc 
understand  it  first. 

Next  year  the  death  of  his  wife's  father  brought  them  forty  thou- 
sand acres  of  laud  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  slaves.  When 
their  share  of  the  debts  upon  Mr.  Wayles's  estate  had  been  paid, 
the  fortunes  of  the  wife  and  of  the  husband  were  about  equal.  The 
Natural  Bridge,  eighty  miles  from  Monticello,  was  upon  one  of  the 
tracts  now  added  to  their  property. 

The  y(!ar  1772,  which  was  the  first  of  Jefferson's  married  life,  I 
think  he  would  have  ever  after  pronounced  the  happiest  of  all  his 
years.  To  most  of  us,  perhaps,  that  first  year,  or  at  least  some 
small  part  of  it,  is  the  most  consciously  happy  time  we  ever  know. 
It  may  well  be  so.  The  moment  when  two  stand  at  the  altar,  a 
wedded  pair,  is  the  moment  for  which  all  their  past  moments  were 
made,  from  which  all  their  future  moments  date.  The  first  months 
are  a  blissful  pause  in  life's  toilsome  journey ;  for  the  old  cares  have 
ended  in  fruition,  and  the  new  cares  arc  as  yet  nothing  but  delight. 
The  chilly  winter  of  desire  is  past ;  the  tempest  of  the  passions 
passes  soon  with  well-attempered  minds;  it  is  May-time  then,  the 
bright  and  sunny  seed-time,  when  no  one  thinks  that  the  harvest 
can  be  other  than  glorious.  Nature  begins  every  thing  with  a  smile; 
The  most  bountiful  harvest  is  not  joyous  and  serene,  like  the  May 
morning  when  the  wheat  is  only  a  greener  grass,  and  the  trees  have 
nothing  for  us  but  blossoms.  We  see  many  couples  who  have  been 
harshly  dealt  with  in  the  struggle  for  life,  —  they  are  sadly  battered 
and  worn  ;  and  we  meet  others  who  have  dealt  harshly  with  one  an- 
other, whose  case  is  more  deplorable.  It  is  an  affecting  thought,  that 
they,  too,  must  once  have  looked  hopefully  upon  life,  must  once  have 
been  pleasing  in  one  another's  eyes,  must  once  have  had  their  Monti- 
cello  to  go  home  to,  and  to  make  lovely  by  their  touch,  —  if  it  were 
only  two  tenement-rooms,  adorned  with  pictures  cut  from  the  illus- 
trated papers. 

A  lull  in  the  political  storm  gave  Jefferson  a  long  interval  of 
peace,  the  last  he  was  to  know  for  many  a  year.  The  General  Court 
called  him  to  Williamsburg,  April  15  and  October  15,  and  detained 

*  The  Poems  of  Oseion  in  the  original  Gaelic,  with  a  literal  Translation  into  English,  and 
Ji  Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Clerk,  Miidstet 
ofKllmalUe.    Two  vols.    Edinburgh.    1871. 
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him  "eighteen  days  exclusive  of  Sundays  *'  each  time;  but  during 
most  of  the  year  he  was  on  his  mountain,  laying  out  his  grounds, 
planning  parts  of  his  house,  watching  his  garden  in  that  vigilant 
manner  of  his,  superintending  his  widening  farms,  and  keeping  brief, 
exact  record  of  whatever  he  did,  observed,  and  learned.  Snow  three 
feet  deep,  as  he  records  soon  after  reaching  home  with  his  bride, 
"the  deepest  snow  we  have  ever  seen,"  covered  the  county  of  Albe- 
marle during  the  last  days  of  January.  It  was  not  an  inviting 
prospect  for  the  Italians  whom  Philip  Mazzei  was  about  to  start  in 
the  culture  of  the  vine  near  by,  and  who  were  to  furnish  Jefferson 
with  Italian  gardeners.  Virginia  has  a  month  of  polar  winter  every 
third  or  fourth  year,  when  the  James  and  the  Potomac  are  ice-bound, 
and  the  mountain  counties  are  buried  in  snow.  This  happy  winter 
chanced  to  be  one  such.  But  an  early  spring  atones;  and  we  are 
relieved,  on  looking  over  the  published  leaves  of  the  young  husband's 
garden-book,  to  discover,  that,  on  March  20,  he  "  sowed  a  patch  of 
Utter  pease." 

The  broad  summit  of  his  mountain  presented  a  busy  scene  as  the 
season  advanced.  Men  were  levelling  the  summit  down  to  that 
expanse  of  six  acres  which  was  to  become  so  bright  with  lawn,  garden, 
grove,  and  flowers.  Others  were  cutting  roads  and  paths  through 
the  woods,  or  making  the  drive  around  the  groat  lawn.  Jefferson, 
with  his  rule  in  his  pocket,  and  his  case  of  instruments  at  hand, 
watched  every  operation  with  the  eye  of  a  curious  philosopher, 
pausing  often  to  make  a  calculation  or  record  a  hint.  Like  a  true 
mathematician,  he  would  take  nothing  for  granted.  Having  wheel- 
barrows with  one  wheel  and  others  with  two  wheels,  he  was  bound 
to  ascertain,  with  the  certainty  of  arithmetic,  which  was  the  more 
advantageous.  So  he  takes  his  position,  watch  in  hand,  pencil  in 
pocket.  He  discovered  that  Julius  Shard  fills  a  two-wheeled  barrow 
in  three  minutes,  and  wheels  it  thirty  yards  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 
He  observes  further,  that  the  two-wheeled  barrow  holds  four  times 
as  much  as  the  one-wheeled.  With  these  facts  before  him,  he  puts  the 
case  in  a  form  which  Professor  Small  himself  wouhl  have  approved: 
Suppose  the  4  loads  put  in  in  the  same  time,  viz.,  3  minutes  ;  4  trips 
will  take  4Xli=C',  which  added  to  3'  filling  is=9',  to  fill  and  carry 
the  same  earth  which  was  filled  and  carried  in  the  two-wheeled  bar- 
row in  4^'."  This  seems  conclusive  against  the  one-wheeled  vehicle ; 
but,  as  that  form  of  barrow  has  held  its  own  against  all  rivals  for 
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another  century,  we  must  conclude  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  one-wheeled 
barrow  was  not  a  fair  representative  of  its  order.  He  was  evidently 
much  attached  to  the  two-wheeled  specimen. 

Every  operation  was  scanned  and  tested.  He  observed  that  a 
four-horse  wagon  made  ten  trips  a  day  up  the  mountain,  and  brought 
nearly  five  cords  of  wood.  He  counted  the  number  of  rails  that 
could  bo  drawn  up  the  steepest  part  of  the  mountain,  and  found  it 
was  twenty-eight.  "A  coach- and  six,"  he  records,  " will  turn  in 
eighty  feet."  He  meant  to  allow  room  enough  for  the  grandees  of 
Virginia  who  might  visit  him  to  turn  homeward.  For  his  own  party 
he  had  not  yet  sot  up  a  vehicle  more  imposing  than  the  two-wheeled 
chaise  in  which  he  had  attempted  to  bring  home  his  bride.  We 
learn,  from  the  same  source,  tliat  the  grounds  were  to  be  enclosed  by 
a  picket-fence,  every  other  picket  long,  and  that  the  short  pickets 
were  to  have  four  nails  each,  and  the  long  ones  five.  No  scrap  of 
knowledge  came  amiss  to  the  young  housekeeper.  "  Mrs.  Wythe/* 
he  records,  "  ])\\t3  one-tenth  very  rich  superfine  Malmsey  to  a 
dry  Madeira,  and  makes  a  fine  wine."  This  item,  doubtless,  he 
brouglit  home  from  Williamsburg  for  his  wife,  with  Mrs.  Wythe's 
compliments  ;  for  the  lady  of  the  mountain  kept  her  housekeeping- 
book,  and  was  noted  for  her  skill  in  household  arts.  Her  books  of 
accounts,  written  in  a  neat  lady-like  hand,  still  exist. 

What  an  experimenter  he  was  with  his  garden!  He  tried  almost 
every  valuable  nut,  vegetable,  grain,  bulb,  shrub,  tree,  and  grass 
the  world  knows,  —  almonds,  bitter  almonds,  soft-shelled  almonds, 
olives  (fifteen  hundred  olive-stones  at  once),  Alpine  strawberries, 
French  chestnuts,  and  all  the  rare  kinds  of  more  familiar  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Ilis  new  neighbor,  Mazzei,  filled  his  garden  with  the 
fine  melons,  vines,  and  nuts  of  Italy,  which  it  was  one  of  Jefferson's 
dearest  delights  to  spread  over  Virginia,  Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia.  He  watched  the  operations  of  the  Italian  vineyard  plant- 
ers with  the  closest  attention,  and  put  down  in  his  garden-book  a 
curiously  minute  account  of  their  method  of  laying  out  a  vineyard 
and  planting  vines.  The  coming  of  this  little  Italian  colony, 
with  the  intelligent  Mazzei  at  their  head,  and  the  prospect  which  it 
opened  of  Albemarle,  already  called  the  "garden  of  Virginia,"  be- 
coming its  vineyard  also,  was  an  immense  addition  to  the  interest 
and  attractiveness  of  Monticello.  If  Jefferson  loved  his  home  more 
than  most  men,  it  must  be  owned  that  few  men  have  ever. had  sacb 
a  home  to  love. 
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It  is  the  wife  who  is  the  soul  of  a  house.     It  is  she  who  makes, 
who  constitutes,  who  is,  the  home.      The  wife  of  Jefferson  comes 
down  to  us  as  she  was  in  this  hrightest  year  of  her  existence,  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  her  countenance  brilliant  with  color  and  expression, 
with  luxuriant  auburn  hair,  somewhat  tall,  and  of  a  very  graceful 
figure,  though  too  slight  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  this  troublesome 
world.     Nothing  but  good  has  been  recorded  of  her,  and  her  care- 
fully-kept household  books  still  speak  her  praise.     Tradition  reports 
that  she  possessed  an  attraction  for  her  husband,  most  mre  in  that 
age  among  ladies,  —  an  educated  mind  and  a  taste  for  the  higher 
literature.     Her  love  of  music,  her  skill  in  playing  the  harpsichord, 
and  her  voice  in  singing,  all  harmonized  with  his  tastes  and  habits, 
recalling  that  sister  so  early  lost.     A  Virginian  lady  of  that  period 
(iould  scarcely  escape  acquiring  the  homely,  invaluable  wisdom  that 
comes  of  dealing  with  the  common  duties  of  a  household.       She 
might  not  be  so  accomplished  as  the  mother  of  Washington,  who 
was  one  of  the  best  judges  of  a  horse   in  her  county,  and  perfectly 
capable  of  conducting  a  plantation ;  but  a  woman  could  not  be  quite 
a  fool  who  had  to  think  and  contrive  for  a  great  family  of  grown-up 
children. 

I  see  this  elegant  figure  moving  about  with  her  husband  among 
the  improvements  of  the  mountain-top,  visiting  with  him  the  spot 
where  negroes  were  grubbing  up  roots  and  trees  for  the  family 
buiying-ground,  or  standing  by  his  side  as  he  counted  the  wheel- 
barrow-loads and  watched  the  wall-building.  During  the  winter, 
perhaps,  she  may  have  been  alive  to  the  inconveniences  of  living 
five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  the  air;  but  in  the  summer  she 
must  have  warmly  approved  her  husband*s  choice,  if  it  were  only 
that  it  lifted  them  above  the  mosquitoes  and  all  disagreeable  insects. 
If  she  cast  her  eyes  in  one  direction,  she  saw  their  mount  sloping 
down  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  River  Rivanna;  and  she  could  see,  half 
a  mile  beyond  the  river,  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  house  in  which 
her  husband  was  born.  On  another  side,  the  mountain  fell  off  into 
the  valley  in  an  almost  precipitous  descent.  From  one  face  of  the 
summit  there  is  nothing  between  the  spectator  and  the  oc^ean,  two 
bxmdred  miles  distant,  and  yet  not  so  far  that  it  is  not  felt  in  the 
aAemoon  breeze  of  the  hot  summer  days.  From  another,  there  is  a 
Tast  expanse  billowy  with  mountains,  one  peak  clearly  visible  forty 
miles  off,  and  the  line  of  the  Blue  Eidge  marked  against  the  horizon 
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fi  Iiundrod  miles  away.  Three  miles  yonder  lies  tHe  village  of 
(Jhiirloitesville ;  and  here  is  a  region  of  waving  wheat  fields  and 
farmH,  with  the  river  winding  among  them.  From  one  point, 
riothing  breaks  the  view  for  forty-seven  miles,  and  then  it  ends  in  a 
Moliiary  peak  precisely  resembling  the  great  Pyramid  of  Egypt. 
A  lady  lo^s  susceptible  than  she  could  have  forgiven  the  height  of 
till)  little  mount  for  the  wide  world  of  loveliness  which  it  dis- 
rloHod. 

Ah  the  summer  advanced,  she  leaned  more  heavily  upon  her 
hunband's  strong  arm  than  before,  and  less  frequently  rode  down 
i II <^)  the  valley.  Their  first  child  was  born  in  the  autumn,  —  that 
Martha  Jefferson  who  contributed  most  and  longest  to  the  solace  of 
lior  father's  life.  Here  was  a  new  tie  binding  him  to  his  home ;  and 
it  wan  wound  about  his  heart  at  the  very  period  when  the  events 
occurred  that  were  to  summon  him  away,  and  detain  him  many 
times  and  long. 


L  I  Vi«_ 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 

AN  AFFAIB  IN  NARBAGAN8ETT  BAt. 

Fbom  the  breezy  height  of  Monticello  we  must  repair  to  a  spot 
not  less  enchanting,  —  Newport,  the  Emerald  Isle  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Headers  are  familiar  with  the  ocean  drive,  that  winds  about 
among  the  rocks  and  by  the  beaches,  and  past  Lily  Pond,  until  it 
turns  the  Point  at  the  ocean  end  of  the  island,  and  winds  round 
past  Fort  Adams,  where  the  band  plays ;  then  by  the  pretty  harbor, 
alive  w^ith  yachts  and  skimming  sail-boats ;  and  '^  so  home."  Bren- 
ton's  Point  is  the  ancient  and  proper  name  of  that  turning-place, 
where  the  carriages  stop  for  their  occupants  to  look  out  for  Point 
Judith  and  Block  Island,  and  admire  the  tumbling  waves  that  foam 
over  the  reefs  near  the  shore,  and  where  children  get  out  to  explore 
tbe  aquarium  disclosed  to  view  at  low  tide,  and  gather  star-fish,  wet 
and  squirming,  inadmissible  to  a  well-regulated  vehicle.  In  March, 
1772,  it  was  a  bleak  and  desolate  place,  without  sign  of  human 
habitation.  But  even  at  that  early  period  there  was  much  life  upon 
the  waters;  for  Newport  had  an  important  commerce  with  the 
Afiicau  coast,  and  Providence,  thirty  miles  off,  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  though  inferior  to  Newport  in  wealth  and  population, 
was  a  thriving  town.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  best  Chris- 
tians saw  nothing  wrong  in  buying  negroes  and  gold-dust  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  with  New-England  rum,  and  selling  the  negroes  to 
the  We.st  Indies  for  molasses,  and  taking  the  molasses  home  to  be 
converted  into  more  rum  for  another  voyage.  Newport  had  the 
cream  of  this  sweet  commerce  for  many  a  year,  as  well  as  a  legiti- 
mate trade  with  the  mother-country. 

But  this  was  not  all  the  business  that  enriched  Newport  and 
Providence.  It  was  not  to  protect  lawful  commerce  that  British 
men-of-war  cruised  continually  in  Narragansett  Bay,  and  lay  at 
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anchor  off  Brenton's  Point.  England  was  at  peace  v^itH  all  the 
world ;  the  pirates  had  been  driven  from  these  waters ;  but  in  March, 
1772,  when  Jefferson  was  sowing  his  later  pease  at  Monticello,  two 
British  men-of-war  approached  the  Point,  one  of  some  magnitude, 
called  the  Beaver,  and  the  other,  a  schooner  of  eight  guns,  nameH 
the  Gaspee.  The  larger  of  these  vessels  kept  on  her  course,  and 
vanishes  from  this  history.  The  Gaspee  dropped  her  anchor,  furled 
her  sails,  and  remained  about  where  the  Light  Ship  now  rides 
uneasilv  on  the  waves. 

Need  I  remind  the  reader  with  what  rigor  England  applied  the 
protective  system  at  that  time?  A  colonist  could  catch  a  beaver, 
and  take  off  its  skin ;  but  a  British  law  forbade  his  making  that  skin 
into  a  hat.  English  hatters  were  protected.  A  Pennsylvania!!  might 
dig  a  piece  of  iron  out  of  his  native  hills,  and  even  smelt  away  its 
impurities ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  send  it  to  England  to  be  niade  into 
steel  and  a  scythe.  British  cutlers  must  be  protected.  A  Virginian 
could  raise  as  much  tobacco  as  he  chose ;  but,  though  England  were 
glutted  with  tobacco,  he  could  not  export  a  hogshead  of  it  to  another 
country.  He  must  send  it  all  to  England,  whence  British  mer- 
chants would  distribute  it  over  the  world.  A  Newport  merchant 
might  discover  excellent  fabrics  and  commodities  in  Holland  or 
France;  but  he  must  buy  his  return  cargo  in  English  ports  of 
English  dealers.  A  Carolinian  could  not  sell  a  pound  of  his  indigo 
to  France,  where  so  much  of  it  was  used.  The  commerce  of  the 
colonies,  and  their  internal  trade  as  well,  were  restricted  and  ham* 
pered  in  every  way,  with  the  single  object,  and  that  object  avowed, 
of  compelling  the  colonists  to  pour  the  net  product  of  their  toil  and 
enterprise  into  British  coffers.  The  colonists  complied  not  unwill- 
ingly, because  they  loved  their  country,  that  is,  the  British  Empire, 
and  because  they  felt,  that,  in  return  for  all  this,  England  was  bound 
to  defend  them  against  the  world. 

But  the  protective  system  includes,  as  an  invariable  accompani- 
ment, the  illicit  trader  and  the  smuggler ;  and  it  will  not  be  one  of 
the  least  advantages  of  the  universal  freedom  of  trade,  which  we 
have  been  approaching  for  a  century  past,  and  may  reach  a  century 
hence,  that  those  bad  vocations  will  cease  to  be  exercised.  Seldom 
have  they  been  so  flourishing  as  in  the  waters  about  Newport,  from 
the  peace  of  1763  to  the  war  of  1775.  The  French  War  had  given 
a  wonderful  development  to  the  business.    A  colonial  governor  had  the 
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power  to  grant  a  flag  of  truce,  and  an  enterprising  Newport er  could 
apply  for  one  under  pretext  of  going  to  the  French  West  Indies  to 
effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the 
incorruptihle  honor  of  Governor  Fauquier  of  Virginia,  gambler  as 
he  was,  that  he  refused  an  offer  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  for 
a  flag.  Other  governors  were  not  so  scrupulous ;  and  the  governor  of 
Bhode  Island,  who  alone  was  elected  by  the  people  of  his  Province, 
had,  it  is  said,  no  scruples  at  all,  but  granted  flags  to  all  appliciints 
at  a  certain  price.  Give  a  Yankee  captain,  in  time  of  war,  a 
schooner  full  of  "  fi^h  and  notions,"  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy,  and 
a  free  range  of  the  seas ;  what  does  he  want  more  ?  lie  is  trading 
with  peace  advantages,  and  gets  war  prices. 

Considering  the  circumstances,  w^e  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  bad 
account  given  of  the  Rhode-Islanders  by  Archdeacon  Burnaby,  who 
visited  them  towards  the  close  of  the  French  War.     A  cunning, 
deceitful  people,  he  calls  them,  who,  "  live  almost  entirely  hy  unfair 
and  illicit  trading,^^  and  their  "magistrates  are  partial  and  corrupt.*' 
The  English  traveller  adtls  this  remark :  "  Were  the  governor  to 
interpose  his  authority,  were  he  to  refuse  to  grant  flags  of  truce,  or 
not  to  wink  at  abuses,  he  would,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  be 
excluded  from  his  office,  the  only  thing,  perhaps,  which  he  has  to  sub- 
sist upon."     But  then,  according  to  this  Tory  archdeacon,  the  people 
themselves  had  little  to  subsist  upon  except  the  illicit  trade ;  for  the 
enemy,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  had  captured  one  hundred  and 
thirty  of  their  vessels ;  and  their  own  privateers,  of  which  they  kept 
a  great  number  at  sea,  had  had  ill  luck.     Nevertheless,  he  says, 
they  would,  out  of  their  population  of  thirty-five  thousand  souls, 
maintain  a  regiment  of  provincial  troops,  which  made  the  taxation 
hordensome.     Besides,  their  paper  money  was  in  a  woful  condition, 
as  it  required  twenty-five  hundred  pounds  in  Rhode-Island  paper  to 
buy  one  golden  guinea. 

The  war  being  at  an  end  in  1763,  nothing  more  could  be  done  in 
the  flag-of-truce  way ;  and  a  part  of  this  demoralized  energy  and 
capital  was  employed  in  evading  the  revenue  laws.  One  glance  at 
the  map  will  remind  the  reader  that  the  waters  about  Rhode  Island 
fiimish  every  facility  for  any  kind  of  illicit  trade  that  can  be  carried 
on  in  small,  swift  vessels. 

For  eight  years  — 1764  to  1772  —  there  had  been  war  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay;  between  Rhode  Island  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  king  began  it.  An  offensive  armed  schooner,  the  St.  John, 
was  stationed  in  the  hay  in  1764,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  interfering 
with  the  maritime  pursuits  of  the  Rhode  Islanders.  This  St 
John  had  the  insolence  to  make  a  prize  of  a  brig  which  had 
brought  in  an  unlawful  cargo.  Retaliation  :  the  people  seized  a 
shore  battery,  and  fired  into  the  St.  John.  Royal  ships  impressed 
unwary  seamen.  On  one  occasion  the  Maidstone,  man-of-war, 
boarded  a  brig  just  from  the  African  coast,  and  impressed  her 
whole  crew,  who  had  expected  that  very  night  to  be  at  home.  Retal- 
iation ;  a  crowd  of  IN'ewporters  seized  one  of  the  Maidstone's 
boats  at  the  Long  Wharf,  dragged  her  up  Broad  Street  to  the 
Parade,  and  burnt  her  in  front  of  that  handsome  State  House 
which  still  stands.  Again,  in  1769,  the  sloop-of-war  Liberty, 
besides  making  herself  generally  odious  through  the  sleepless  vigil- 
ance of  her  commander,  Lieutenant  Reid,  once  stopped  and 
brought  in  an  innocent  vessel,  and  then  fired  at  the  captain's  boat 
when  he  came  seeking  redress.  Retaliation  :  a  resolute  company 
of  Newporters  boarded  her,  cut  her  cables,  let  her  drift  ashore/  hard 
and  fast;  and  then,  when  night  fell,  a  party  set  her  on  fire,  and  she 
was  burned  to  the  water's  edge !     This  was  war. 

In  1772  it  fell  to  the  little  Gaspee,  of  eight  guns.  Lieutenant 
Dudingston  commanding,  to  continue  the  strife.  This  lieutenant 
was  not  long  in  making  himself  an  object  of  passionate  disgust  to 
a  seafaring  people.  Lying  there,  off  Brenton's  Point,  right  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  in  the  very  highway  leading  both  to  Newport 
and  Providence,  he  adopted  the  system  of  boarding  every  thing 
that  floated,  —  packets,  market-boats,  ferry-boats,  coasting  schoon- 
ers, Indiamen,  Londoners,  homeward-bound,  outward-bound,  — 
every  thing !  The  expedient  was  simple  and  obvious,  but  it  was  all 
too  effectual.  And,  to  make  his  conduct  the  more  offensive,  he 
sent  any  contraband  property  that  he  seized  to  Boston  for  adjudica- 
tion. 

At  that  time  the  deputy-governor  of  Rhode-Island  Plantation, 
Darius  Sessions  by  name,  lived  at  Providence ;  and  the  governor, 
Joseph  Wanton,  lived  at  Newport.  Darius  Sessions  wrote  to 
Joseph  Wanton  a  letter  of  ludicrous  gravity,  relating  the  aggres- 
sions of  "a  schooner"  upon  "our  navigation  j "  affecting  not  to 
know  "  who  he  is,  and  by  what  authority  he  assumes  such  a  con- 
duct ; "  and  requesting  his  honor  to  inquire  into  the  matter.     The 
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deputy  contrived  to  make  a  pointed  allusion  to  the  sloop  "  Liberty," 
burnt  at  Newport  some  time  before.     "  It  is  suspected,"  said  Mr. 
Session,  "that  he  has  no  legal  authority  to  justify  his  conduct; 
and  his  commission,  if  he  has  any,  is  some  antiquated  paper,  more 
of  a  fiction  than  any  thing  else,  ...  no  other  than  the  commission 
the  famous  Keid  had,  who  lost  his  sloop  at  Newport^  or  something 
else  of  no  validity."     The  governor,  in  the  same  strain  of  affected 
ignorance,  addressed  a  note  of  inquiry  to  the  odious  lieutenant,  who 
replied,  not  in  the  most  conciliatory  tone,  that  he  "  had  done  noth- 
ing but  what  was  his  duty."     Much  correspondence  followed.     The 
governor  wrote  to  the  admiral  at  Boston,  and  the  admiral  replied 
with  the  hauteur  that  might  be  expected  :  both  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough ;  and  the  affair  drew  to  great  length 
and  complexity.      But,  in  the  mean  time,  Lieutenant  Dudingston 
continued  to  "  disturb  the  navigation "  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and 
seized  whatever  rum  or  otlier  commodity  had  not  contributed  its 
quota  to  the  king's  strong  box. 

June  10,  1772,  at  noon,  the  regular  packet  plying  between  New- 
port and  Providence,  left  Newport  for  Providence  without  notifying 
Lieutenant  Dudingston.  The  Gaspee  gave  chase ;  chased  the 
packet  up  the  bay  twenty-three  miles,  and  tlien  ran  hard  aground 
on  Narragansett  Point,  seven  miles  below  Providence.  The  packet 
reached  her  berth  about  sunset.  Her  captain  related  his  adven- 
ture, and  described  the  situation  of  the  hated  Gaspee  to  Mr. 
John  Brown,  the  most  substantial  merchant  of  the  place.  In 
common  with  the  whole  colony,  Mr.  Brown  believed  the  proceedings 
of  Lieutenant  Dudingston  to  be  illegal.  Deputy-Governor  Darius 
Sessions  had  consulted  Chief-justice  Hopkins  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  chief  justice  had  officially  pronounced  them  lawless.  No  com- 
mander of  a  vessel,  the  chief  justice  maintained,  had  any  right  to 
exert  authority  in  the  colony  without  previously  applying  to  the 
governor,  showing  his  warrant  for  so  doing,  and  being  regularly 
sworn  in. 

Mr.  Brown,  like  most  men  who  live  near  the  sea,  carried  the 
tide  in  his  mind,  as  farmers  at  work  in  a  distant  field  observe,  with- 
out thinking  of  it,  their  taskmaster,  the  sun.  The  Gaspee 
cannot  get  off  Namquit  Point  before  three  in  the  morning,  thought 
the  merchant.  The  case  of  the  Liberty,  perhaps,  flashed  across 
his  mind.       The  Gaspee    had    run    herself    ashore !     What    an 
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opportunity  to  free  the  waters  of  Bhode  Island  from  this  worse 
than  a  pirate ! 

He  spoke  to  one  of  the  captains  in  his  seryice,  who  horried 
away  as  if  on  a  joyful  errand.  A  few  minutes  later  the  beating  of 
a  drum  in  the  main  street  of  Providence  summoned  the  people  to 
doors  and  windows ;  and  the  drummer,  in  the  manner  of  a  town- 
crier,  lifted  up  his  voice  and  proclaimed  the  situation  of  the 
Gaspce,  and  invited  all  men  disposed  to  lend  a  hand  to  her  de- 
struction to  repair  to  Sabin's  tavern  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  At 
half-past  nine,  eight  of  the  largest  boats  belonging  to  the  town^ 
with  muffled  oars  and  filled  with  armed  men,  each  boat  com- 
manded by  a  sea-captain,  dropped  away  from  Fenner's  Wharf.  It 
was  no  mob  that  manned  the  boats.  The  best  men  of  the  town 
took  part  in  this  expedition,  and  all  men's  hearts  went  with  it ; 
unless  it  might  be  some  lone  representative  of  the  collector  of  the 
customs,  — the  only  officer  in  Rho<le  Island  not  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. John  Brown,  the  prime  mover,  who  was  in  one  of  the  boatSy 
besides  being  the  chief  merchant  of  the  colony,  was  of  the  family 
that  afterwards  founded,  and  gave  its  name  to,  Brown  University. 

All  on  board  the  Gaspee  slept,  except  one  sailor  who  kept  the 
watch.  At  midnight  the  watch  was  changed,  when  Bartholomew 
Cheevercame  on  deck  in  his  turn.  At  a  quarter  to  one  he  descried, 
in  the  darkness,  —  the  night  was  very  dark,  —  a  line  of  boats  silently 
approaching  the  vessel.  He  reported  the  ominous  circumstance  to  the 
lieutenant,  who  hurried  on  deck  in  his  night-shirt,  and  soon  saw  the 
boats  himself  "  Hail  them,"  said  the  officer,  "  and  tell  them  to  stand 
off  at  their  peril."  The  sailor  obeyed.  No  answer.  Agaih  he  shouted, 
"Who  comes  there  ?"  No  answer.  The  lieutenant  himself  then 
took  his  station  at  the  side  of  the  vessel,  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a 
cutlass  in  the  other.  He  hailed  the  boats  twice.  From  one  of 
them  came  at  length  an  angry  reply,  which  may  be  softened  into, 
"  1  am  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Kent,  damn  you  !  I  have  got 
a  warrant  to  apprehend  you,  damn  you !  So  surrender,  damn  you  I  " 
Which  was  a  fiction,  uttered  by  one  of  the  captains  commanding. 
"Call  all  hands,"  said  the  lieutenant  to  Cheever,  who  obeyed;  and 
the  men,  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  began  to  tumble  up.  But 
those  few  seconds  were  fatal  to  the  Gaspee. 

For,  at  the  instant  of  Lieutenant  Dudingston's  appearance  at  the 
side  of  his  vessel,  one  of  the  men  in  the  boats  said  to  a  comrade, 
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'^Seftch  me  your  gaxk,  and  I  can  kill  that  fellow."  Just  ^8  the  lieu- 
tenant bad  given  the  order  to  call  all  hand^  he  fell  to  the  deck,  dan- 
gerously wounded  in  the  arm  and  groin,  bleeding  profusely.  He 
had  not  yet  been  helped  to  the  cabin  before  the  assailants  boarded, 
drove  the  men  below,  and  were  masters  of  the  vessel.  The  Provi- 
dence men  followed  the  crew  into  the  hold,  tied  every  man's  hands 
behind  him,  and  prepared  to  set  them  ashore. 

A  young  medical  student,  while  busy  below  tying  the  hands  of  the 
nnresisting  crew,  was  called  to  the  deck  by  a  voice  familiar  to  all 
the  party.  "  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Brown  ?  "  asked  the  student. 
"Don't  call  names,"  was  the  reply,  "but  go  immediately  into  the 
cabin.  There  is  one  wounded,  and  will  bleed  to  death."  Upon 
examining  the  wound  the  student  feared  the  great  artery  was  cut, 
and  began  to  pull  and  tug  at  the  collar  of  his  own  shirt  to  tear  a 
bandage.  The  wounded  man  showed  that  he  was  worthy  of  better 
work  tJian  chasing  packet-boats,  and  groping  after  hidden  rum,  by 
spying,  "  Pray,  sir,  don't  tear  your  clothes :  there  is  linen  in  that 
trunk."  And,  after  his  wound  was  dressed,  he  begged  the  young 
surgeon  to  accept  a  gold  stock -buckle  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude ; 
and,  this  being  refused,  he  pressed  upon  him  a  silver  one,  which  the 
student  accepted,  and  wore  to  old  age.  The  crew  were  landed  in  two 
(parties,  two  miles  apart,  and  the  lieutenant  was  carried  to  a  house 
near  the  shore.     The  schooner  was  then  set  on  fire. 

When  the  sun  rose,  nothing  remained  of  her  but  a  black  and 
smoking  hulk.  The  assailants  rowed  home  at  leisure  in  broad  day- 
light, reaching  Providence  in  time  for  breakfast.  So  little  conceal- 
ment was  there,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  a  young  man 
appeared  in  the  most  public  place  in  Providence  with  Lieutenant 
Dudingston's  gold-laced  hat  upon  his  head,  and  related  to  a  great 
circle  of  admiring  bystanders  how  and  where  he  had  got  it  in  the 
schooners  cabin.  He  was  induced  to  retire  with  his  trophy;  but 
every  American  in  Providence  knew  who  had  done  the  deed,  who 
suggested  it,  and  what  part  in  it  each  of  the  leading  persons  had 
borne. 

Darius  Sessions's  parents  must  have  been  devoid  of  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  else  he  had  not  been  blessed  with  such  a  name  ;  but  Dari- 
us himself  was  a  humorist.  In  the  morning  he  received  the  "news" 
of  this  transaction.  Whereupon  he  rode  down  to  the  scene,  attended 
by  some  gentlemen  of  the  town,  to  inquire  into  it.     He  found  the 
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thing  had  really  happened.  Here  was  the  smoking  hulk.  In  yon- 
der house  lay  the  wounded  officer.  The  crew  were  roaming  at  large, 
subsisting  on  the  country.  He  visited  the  lieutenant,  and  begged 
to  know  how  he  could  be  of  service  to  him.  That  truly  gallant 
officer  replied,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  wanted  nothing ;  he  hardly 
expected  to  survive  ;  but  he  asked  to  have  his  men  attended  to,  and 
gent  to  the  admiral  in  Boston.  The  deputy  took  sundry  depositions, 
provided  for  the  crew,  and  returned  home  to  exercise  his  talent  for 
grave  burlesque  in  a  letter  to  the  governor.  "  A  very  disagreeble 
aflfair,"  said  he,  "  has  lately  happened  within  this  part  of  the  col- 
ony." He  related  the  disagreeable  affair.  Then  he  remarked, 
"The  dangerous  tendency  of  this  transaction  is  too  obvious  to  pass 
it  over  with  the  least  appearance  of  neglect."  He  did  not  under- 
line the  word  "  appearance : "  it  was  not  necessary.  He  concluded 
his  epistle  thus :  "  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  in 
this  quarter,  that  a  proclamation,  with  a  large  reward,  be  issued  for 
apprehending  the  persons  who  have  thus  offended.  You  will  please 
consult  the  gentlemen  your  way;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will 
endeavor  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
and  other  principal  gentlemen  by  name,  and  send  the  same  to  your 
honor  as  soon  as  may  be." 

Governor  Wanton  acted  upon  this  hmt.  A  proclamation  was  very 
promptly  issued,  offering  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  any  one 
who  should  discover  the  perpetrators.  Strange  to  say,  the  proclama- 
tion was  of  no  effect.  Not  a  person  in  Rhode  Island  disclosed 
what  many  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  must  have  per- 
sonally known.  Lieutenant  Dudingston  recovered  his  health,  was 
recommended  for  i)romotion,  and,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  obtained  it. 
Other  cruisers  replaced  the  burnt  Gaspee.  Narragansett  Bay  was 
as  blue  and  bright  as  before,  its  islands  as  richly  verdured,  and  all 
things  went  their  usual  train. 

No  one  can  understand  the  importance  of  this  affair  unless  he 
bears  in  mind  that  tlie  great  controversy  of  which  it  was  one  trifling 
outbreak  was  a  controversy  between  the  colonists  and  one  man. 
That  one  man  was  the  king,  —  poor,  dull,  proud,  ignorant,  moody 
George  III.,  —  the  costliest  king  a  country  was  ever  cursed  with. 
He  cost,  in  fact,  £800,000,000,  besides  his  board  and  the  loss  of 
thirteen  colonies  ;  for  it  was  he,  that  one  blind,  un teachable  dunce, 
who  severed  the  empire. 

Of  course  there  are  always  men  enough  to  flatter  the  foibles  of  a 
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king.  The  American  Tories  exulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Gas- 
pee.  If  this  does  not  wake  the  British  lion,  wrote  Governor  Hutch- 
inson of  Massachusetts^  no  one  will  ever  tretnhle  at  his  roar  again  ! 
"So  daring  an  insult  I'*  By  men,  too,  who  are  perfectly  well  known, 
and  yet  not  one  arrested !  The  royal  animal  has  heen  asleep  these 
four  or  five  years  past ;  as  if  these  turhulent  colonists  could  he  ruled 
hj  soft  words,  and  milk-white  steeds  drawing  great  lords  in  gor- 
geous coaches !  A  gracious  king  sees  with  what  result.  A  kinrfs 
lieutenant  wounded,  and  turned  out  of  his  vessel !  Governor  Hutch- 
mson  had  the  honor  of  conversing  with  Admiral  Montagu  on  the 
suhject ;  and  he  rejoiced  to  hear  the  admiral  state,  that,  in  his  opinion. 
Lord  Sandwich  would  *' never  leave  pursuing  the  colony  until  it  was 
disfranchised."  Governor  Hutchinson's  own  opinion,  as  recorded 
for  the  perusal  of  the  home  government,  was  this :  "  If  the  late 
afiiEdr  at  Bhode  Island  is  passed  over  without  a  full  inquiry  and  due 
resentment,  our  liberty  people  will  think  they  may  with  impunity 
commit  any  acts  of  violence,  be  they  ever  so  atrocious ;  and  the  friends 
to  government  will  despond,  and  give  up  all  hopes  of  being  able  to 
withstand  the  faction." 

The  home  government  needed  no  prompting.  The  lion  was 
awaken  The  "law-servants  of  the  crown"  pronounced  the  act  of 
the  Rhode  Islanders  high  treason,  levying  war  against  the  king. 
Five  royal  commissioners  —  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  the  chief 
justices  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts,  and  a  judge 
of  the  Boston  Vice-admiralty  Court  —  were  appointed  to  go  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  investigate  the  fell  business.  General  Gage,  command- 
ing the  troops  at  Boston,  was  ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
assist  the  commissioners,  if  they  should  need  assistance.  Governor 
Wanton  received  this  information  from  England  about  the  1st  of 
October  in  a  long  despatch  from  Lord  Dartmouth  ;  and  the  material 
parts  of  this  document  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers.  Secrecy 
would  have  been  desirable,  if  the  governor  had  meant  to  execute  the 
king's  commands;  but  important  matters  will  got  into  the  papers 
in  times  of  public  commotion,  if  the  pigeon-hole  is  not  well  looked 
to.  There  was  one  paragraph  in  Lord  Dartmouth's  despatch  which 
arrested  every  intelligent  mind  in  the  colonies,  and  kindled  every 
patriotic  heart.  Jefferson  read  it  at  Monticello  with  feelings  inex- 
])resfeible.  Dabney  Carr  read  it  in  his  cabin  full  of  children,  and, 
I  doubt  not,  rode  swiftly  to  his  brother-in-law,  Jefferson,  to  talk  it 
over :  — 
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"  It  is  his  majesty's  intention,  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  hi& 
Privy  Council,  that  the  persons  concerned  in  the  burning  of  the 
Gaspee  schooner,  and  in  the  other  violences  which  attended  that 
daring  insult,  should  be  brought  to  England  to  be  tried; 
and  I  am  therefore  to  signify  to  you  his  m^'esty's  pleasure,"  that 
the  prisoners,  together  with  the  witnesses  on  both  sides,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  custody  of  Admiral  Montagu,  and  sent  in  a  king's 
ship  to  England ! 

The  commissioners  arrived  at  Newport.  They  offered  a  reward 
of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  any  one  who  would  reveal  or  betray 
the  ringleaders,  and  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  detection  of  any 
other  person  concerned.  Before  entering  upon  their  duties  they  all 
swore  and  subscribed  the  three  great  oaths,  so  pertinent  to  the 
occasion.  First,  they  swore  they  did  not  believe  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  that  they  regarded  the  invocation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  as  superstitious  and 
idolatrous.  Secondly,  they  swore  that  they  considered  George  ILL 
the  true  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  rejected  the  Pretender,  who 
called  himself  James  III.  Thirdly,  they  swore,  that,  from  their 
hearts,  they  abhorred,  detested,  and  abjured,  as  impious  and  hereti- 
cal, the  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  that  the  Pope  could  depose 
a  king  by  pronouncing  him  excommunicate.  These  three  tremen- 
dous oaths,  drawn  out  to  great  length,  having  been  duly  swoniy 
recorded,  and  signed,  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  business.  It 
was  in  the  Newport  State  House,  in  that  large  room  into  whioh 
summer  visitors  peep,  and  admire  the  quaint  carpentry  of  other 
days,  that  these  solemn  things  were  done. 

The  commissioners  summoned  witnesses,  took  depositions,  ad- 
journed, met  again,  sat  long  and  often,  made  up  a  voluminous 
report,  and  discovered  nothing!  Not  one  man  was  so  much  as 
arrested  !  Every  witness  that  knew  any  thing  about  the  matter 
staid  at  home,  and  sent  an  excuse.  Some  had  causes  coming  on  at 
court.  One  bad  "  a  swelling  in  the  hand."  Another  was  seventy- 
four  years  of  age.  Sabin,  at  whose  house  the  assailants  had  met,  and 
where  they  had  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  in  casting  bullets  and  sharp- 
ening cutlasses,  sent  the  following,  which  may  serve  as  a  sample :  ^- 

"  Gentlemen,  I  now  address  you  on  account  of  a  summons  I 
received  from  you,  requiring  my  attendance  at  the  Council  Chambei 
in  Newport  on  Wednesday,  20th  instant 
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"Now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  acquaint  yo.u  what  renders  me  incapa- 
ble of  attending.  I  am  an  insolvent  debtor;  and,  therefore,  my 
person  would  be  subject  to  an  arrest  by  some  one  or  other  of  my 
creditors;  and  my  health  has  been  on  a  decline  for  these  two 
months  past,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  should  I  leave  my  house. 

"And,  further,  were  I  to  attend,  I  could  give  no  information 
relative  to  the  assembling,  arming,  training,  and  leading  on  the  peo- 
ple concerned  in  the  destroying  the  schooner  Gaspee. 

"On  the  9th  day  of  June  last,  at  night,  I  was  employed  at  my 
house,  attending  company ;  who  were  John  Andrew,  Esq:,  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Vice-admiralty,  Jolin  Cole,  Esq.,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  and 
Qeorge  Brown,  who  supped  at  my  house,  and  staid  there'  until  two 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning  following;  and  I  hrive  not  any 
knowledge  relative  to  the  matter  on  which  I  am  summoned."  * 

And  so  said  they*  all,  namely,  George  Brown,  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
Judge  Andrews,  and  John  Cole,  Esq.,  noriB  of  whom  couhl  attend 
the  honorable  commissioners,  though  they  found  time  to  write  ex- 
cuses protesting  the  densest  ignorance  of  the  wliole  afl'air.  In 
a  word,  the  investigation  was  an  absolute  nullity  and  farce. 
Those  five  commissioners,  with  all  the  aid  the  king  could  give 
them,  with  his  fleet,  his  army,  and  his  thousand  pounds,  could  not, 
after  five  months'  trying,  discover  what  every  boy  in  the  streets 
knew,  and  what  they  themselves  knew,  as  mere  men.  The  publi- 
city given  to  Lord  Dartmouth's  despatch  would  alone  have  defeated 
its  object,  even  if  the  commissioners  had  been  in  earnest. 

The  afiair  might  have  ended  here ;  but  the  king's  friends  were 
now  in  the  ascendency  in  Parliament,  and  they  must  needs  invest 
this  folly  with  the  importance  and  permanence  of  law.  An  act  was 
passed  for  the  better  protection  of  the  navy  and  its  appurtenances, 
which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  destroy  any  object  belonging  to  a 
king's  vessel.  The  act  was  so  worded,  that  a  man  who  should  cut 
a  button  from  a  drunken  marine's  coat,  or  knock  in  the  head  of  a 
royal  beef-barrel,  was  to  be  presumed  a  traitor  to  the  king,  and  could 
be  sent  for  trial  to  any  county  in  England. 

*  A  Hittory  of  tho  Destractlon  of  bis  Britannic  Majesty's  Schooner  Ganpec  in  Narragan* 
Ktt  Bay.  By  John  Ru«eeU  Bartlett,  Secretary  of  State  of  Rhode  Island.  P.  106.  Prov) 
denoe,    1871. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

•THE  EFFECT  IN  YIBOIXIA   AND   ELSEWHERE. 

It  were  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  interest  which  this  affaix 
excited  throughout  the  colonies.  The  audacious  gallantry  of  the 
Providence  men  was  the  first  tlveme  of  admiration ;  and,  before  that 
had  become  an  exhausted  topic,  rumors  of  coming  vengeance  from 
England  renewed  the  public  interest  in  it.  Lord  Dartmouth's 
despatch,  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners,  and  their  solemn  sessions 
at  Newport,  still  kept  all  minds  attentive.  The  absurd  failure  of 
the  royal  commission  does  not  seem  to  have  allayed  the  popular  re- 
sentment. Finally,  the  act  of  Parliament  fixing  the  Rhode  Island 
precedent  into  imperial  law  convinced  all  but  the  most  reluctant 
that  the  king  was  resolved  upon  forcing  the  controversy  to  aa 
armed  issue.  Students  familiar  with  the  period  receive  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  burning  of  the  Gaspee,  more  than  the  throwing 
overboard  of  the  tea,  that  led  to  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  so  precip- 
itated the  Revolution. 

One  evening  in  the  early  part  of  March,  1772,  six  or  seven  gentle- 
men sat  about  a  table  in  a  private  room  of  the  Raleigh  Tavern  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.  They  were  all  members  of  the  .House  of 
Burgesses,  —  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  his  brother  Fran- 
cis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  his  brother-in-law  Dabney 
Carr,  and  one  or  two  others.  Rhode  Island  had  been  for  weeks  upon 
every  tongue.  It  was  not  yet  known  that  the  scenes  enacting  in 
the  Newport  State  House  were  comedy  instead  of  tragedy.  Para- 
graphs of  fearful  import  circulated  in  the  newspapers  from  colony 
to  colony.  It  looked,  for  a  time,  as  though  poor  little  Rhode  Island 
was  about  to  be  extirpated ;  for  Admiral  Montagu  was  going  there 
with  a  fleet,  General  Gage  with  an  army;  the  inquisition  had 
already  been  set  up ;  and  every  man  whom  it  chose  to  arrest  was  ta 
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be  sent  three  thousand  miles  away  for  trial.  Bhode  Island  was  the 
least  of  the  colonies;  and  it  seemed  as  if^  for  that  reason,  she  had 
been  first  marked  for  vengeance.  But  the  lawless  court  then  sitting 
at  Newport  an  infuriate  ministry  could  transfer  to  Williamsburg, 
and  order  fleets  and  armies  to  Virginia  to  execute  its  decrees !  At 
Buch  a  crisis,  what  does  it  become  the  most  powerful  of  the  colonics 
to  do  on  behalf  of  the  weakest  ? 

This  was  the  question  which  those  gentlemen  were  discussing  at 
be  Raleigh  Tavern  that  night.  They  were  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  House ;  and  they  had  met  by  themselves,  because  they 
feared  their  elders  would  hesitate  to  act  with  the  requisite  prompt- 
ness and  spirit.  Their  object  was  to  hit  upon  a  course  wliicli  should 
be  moderate  enough  for.  the  Tories,  while  being  decided  enough 
for  the  Whigs.  Virginia,  they  all  felt,  must  stand  by  Rhode  Island. 
The  colonies  must  make  common  cause.  But  it  was  requisite  to 
proceed  with  moderation. 

We  shall  never  appreciate  what  it  cost  some  of  the  Virginians  to 
fall  into  line  with  the  Northern  colonies  on  these  occasions.  The 
ideal  of  New  England,  as  we  plainly  see  in  all  the  memorials  of  the 
first  century,  was  Israel ;  but  Virginia's  beloved  and  honored  model 
was  England:  and  both  were  equally  cramped  by  the  inadequacy 
of  their  pattern.  When  the  coast  of  British  North  America  was 
divided,  it  was  the  northern  half  that  should  have  been  called  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  southern  half  New  England  ;  for  it  was  in  the  south- 
em  half  that  another  England  was  to  be  attempted.  There  the 
Church  of  England  was  to  be  established;  there  primogeniture  and 
entail  were  to  perpetuate  county  families ;  there  the  laborer  was  to 
be  ignorant,  poor,  and  hopeless;  there  the  government  was  to  be 
an  imitation  of  king,  lords,  and  commons;  there  the  king  was  to 
be  the  source  of  honor ;  there  that  inexplicable,  complex,  omnipotent 
influence,  the  social  tone,  was  to  be  English,  only  English,  and  that 
exceedingly.  For  a  century  or  more  it  was  Virginia's  favorite  vanity 
to  differ  from  New  England  in  just  that  very  particular  which  the 
present  crisis  called  upon  her  to  disregard. 

In  1674,  when  the  agents  of  Virginia  were  in  London  trying  to 
get  their  rights  secured  by  a  charter,  they  were  opposed  on  the 
ground  of  New  England's  recent  adherence  to  Cromwell.  The 
agents  replied.  No  disobedience  of  New  England  ought  to  cause 
i^prehension  of  the  same  on  the  part  of  Virginia ;  for  the  people  of 
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New  England  "  steer  a  quite  contrary  course  "  from  us  Virginians. 
They  endeavor,  as  much  as  tbey  can,  to  '^  sever  themselves  from  the 
Crown  ; "  whereas  our  "chief  desire  is  to  be  assured  of  our  perpet- 
ual, immediate  dependence  thereon."  They  discover  anti monarchical 
principles ;  they  love  a  republican  form  of  government,  which  is 
something  distinct  and  independent  from  the  policy  of  England. 
But  we  "  are  and  ever  have  been  heartily  affectionate  and  loyal  to  the 
monarchy  of  England ;  '*  and  the  government  of  Virginia  is  "  con- 
stituted, as  we  humbly  conceive,  in  imitation  of  it."  They  have 
obtained  power  of  choosing  their  own  governor.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, "  would  not  have  that  power,  but  desire  our  governor  may  be 
from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  king."  "  The  New  Englanderfi 
imagine  great  felicity  in  their  form  of  government,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, under  which  they  were  trained  up  to  disobedience  to  the 
crown  and  church  of  England ;  but  the  Virginians  would  think 
themselves  very  unhappy  to  be  obliged  to  accept  of  and  live  under  a 
government  so  constituted." 

Every  Virginian  heart  would  have  responded  to  these  sentiments. 
But,  with  all  this  loyalty  to  the  king,  there  was  a  deeper  attachment 
to  what  they  called  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  especially  to 
that  fundamental  right,  without  which  no  other  has  validity,  —  the 
right  of  self-taxation.  The  Province,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  waft 
never  suffered  long  to  forget  that  great  right  and  the  means  of  pre- 
serving it.  The  people  had  a  special  drill  and  training  in  Magna 
Charta.  Old  men  long  remembered,  and  told  their  descendants,  that 
all  was  chaos  in  Virginia  for  the  first  fourteen  years  ;  until  the  first 
House  of  Burgesses  convened  at  Jamestown,  —  their  "darling 
assembly,"  as  orte  of  the  old  historians  styles  it.  During  fifty-three 
years  more  it  was  the  first  object  of  Virginians  to  secure  this  right 
of  self-government  by  a  royal  charter.  Curiously  enough,  the  first 
king  who  recognized  their  parliament  was  the  monarch  who  lost  his 
head  by  trying  to  govern  England  without  one.  Young  Charles  I. 
wrote  them  a  letter,  scolding  them  for  founding  their  colony  upon 
tobacco-smoke,  and  advising  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  potash, 
staves,  iron,  and  salt ;  but  he  offered  them  three  shillings  a  pound 
for  their  whole  crop  of  tobacco,  and  told  them  to  convene  an  Assemr 
hly  to  consider  and  decide  upon  the  proposition.  To  the  moment  of 
that  king's  decapitation,  Virginia  sided  Nvith  the  Commonwealth  men, 
as  England  herself  did.     Once,  in  1654,  the  tobacco  lords  in  the  Bur 
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gesses  disfranchised  all  their  constituents,  except  these  who  pos« 
sessed  a  certain  quantity  of  land.  The  act  was  repealed  two  years 
after^  and  for  reasons  which  Jefferson  himself  might  have  dictated, 
and  wfaichy  douhtless,  his  ancestors  approved.  It  was  unreasonable  and 
unnatural,  said  the  preamble  to  the  repealing  act,  that  men  who  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  government  and  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  deprived  of  their  chartered  and  natural  rights  by  the 
very  servants  whom  they  had  chosen  to  watch  over  their  interests. 

A  long  series  of  events  could  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  citizens  were  familiar  and  dear  to  Virginians  from 
1621  onward  to  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act.     Every  doctrine  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  can  be  found,  expressed  with  force  and  intelli- 
gence, in  the  public  papers  of  the  Province  a  century  before  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Congress.     Despite  that  sentimental  loyalty  of 
theirs,  the  yeomen  of  Virginia  were  distinctly  aware  that  their  col- 
ony had  been  "  deduced "  not  at  the  king's  expense,  and  defended 
not  by  the  king's  troops,  and  supported  not  by  the  king's  treasure ; 
and  that,  in  founding  a  colony  which  cost  the  king  nothing,  and 
yielded  him  a  revenue  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  they  had 
certainly  not  lost  any  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen. 

Sentiment,  however,  is  a  potent  influence,  particularly  when  it  is 
allied  with  vanity.  It  is  hard  for  men  to  profess  opinions  to  which 
tbe  stigma  of  vulgarity  has  been  aflSxed ;  and,  in  Virginia,  loyalty 
to  church  and  king  was  regarded  as  the  tr«iit  of  a  gentleman.  And, 
ridiculous  as  it  seems,  those  twelve  councillors  whom  the  governor 
^commended  and  the  king  appointed,  —  the  only  Virginians  who 
could,  with  any  show  of  legality,  claim  precedence  of  the  rest  — 
were  held  in  extravagant  respect.  There  was  a  large  circle  of  fami- 
lies with  whom  the  object  of  ambition  was  to  see  one  of  their  mem- 
bere  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  Council  Chamber.  Sentiment,  vanity, 
interest,  tradition,  habit,  united  to  bind  the  heads  of  great  families 
in  close  array  around  the  viceregal  throne.  The  excellent  Botetourt, 
too,  had  now  been  replaced  by  the  rash,  ignorant,  and  reckless  Lord 
Dunmore,  with  his  cormorant  factotum  extorting  illegal  fees,  and  a 
numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  who  were  striving  to  intro- 
duce into  society  at  Williamsburg  rules  of  precedence  similar  tc» 
those  which  prevailed  in  European  courts.  Fool  as  he  was,  he  had 
his  courtiers  and  his  votaries.  "  The  palace ''  was  still  a  social  force, 
as  well  as  a  political  one. 
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Our  young  burgesses,  therefore,  who  were  closeted  at  the  Baleigh 
Tarem,  could  recommend  nothing  very  bold  or  decisive.  Besides, 
they  came  of  a  race  whose  words  are  apt  to  be  moderate  and  few 
when  their  intent  is  most  serious  and  unchangeable ;  not  inclined 
to  threaten  until  they  are  ready  with  the  stroke. 

Two  years  and  a  half  before,  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  had 
appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence,  of  five  members,  to  oom- 
municate  with  their  agent  and  others  in  England,  and  with  the 
speakers  of  the  several  colonial  legislatures,  upon  subjects  of  common 
concern  ;  and,  once  or  twice,  circular  letters  had  been  sent  by  the 
House  to  the  speakers  of  the  various  assemblies.  Acting  upon  this 
hint  (though  without  thinking  of  it  at  the  time),  the  young  gentle- 
men determined  to  propose  to  their  House  to  establish  a  Standing 
Committee  of  eleven  members,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  and 
transmitting  to  sister  colonies  the  earliest  intelligence  of  such  acts 
of  the  administration  and  of  Parliament  as  related  to  America;  to 
instruct  this  committee  to  inquire  at  once  into  the  affair  at  Rhode 
Island ;  and  to  invite  each  of  the  other  colonial  legislatures  to 
appoint  a  similar  committee.  This  measure  was  to  be  urged  as  a 
means  of  "  quieting  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects  in 
this  colony,^  which  had  been  "  much  disturbed  by  various  rumois 
and  reports  of  proceedings  tending  to  deprive  them  of  their  ancient 
legal  and  constitutional  rights." 

The  resolutions  having  been  drawn,  Jefferson  was  asked  to  offer 
them  to  the  House  the  next  morning.  He  preferred  to  assign  this 
task  to  his  brother-in-law,  Dabney  Carr,  a  new  member,  as  yet 
unheard  in  the  House,  but  endowed,  as  Jefferson  believed,  with  emi- 
nent talents  for  debate.  Mr.  Carr  consenting,  the  company  broke  up, 
Carr  and  Jefferson  going  to  their  lodgings  together.  As  they  walk- 
ed homeward,  they  conversed  upon  the  utility  and  probable  effects 
of  such  committees  of  correspondence ;  and  they  agreed  in  thinking 
that  the  measure  must  lead,  and  that  speedily,  to  a  Congress  of 
Deputies  from  all  the  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
united  front  to  these  strange  aggressions,  and  of  concerting  the  best 
methods  of  opposition.  If  either  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  the 
Massachusetts  committee  of  1770,  they  had  forgotten  it.  That  com- 
mittee's chief  object  had  been  correspondence  with  agents  in 
London.  No  system  of  interchanging  news  and  ideas  had  resulted 
from  its  appointment.  They  felt  then,  and  always  felt,  that  theirs 
was  an  original  measure. 
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The  next  morning  Dabney  Carr  rose  to  address  the  House  for  the 
first  time.  A  general  favorite,  every  one  wished  him  success  ;  and 
he  spoke  to  men  alarmed  at  the  events  transpiring  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  resolutions  were  read.  He  supported  them  in  a  speech  which 
tradition  reports  to  have  been  a  happy  blending  of  boldness,  pru- 
dence, and  courtesy.  How  harmless  the  measure  suggested !  What 
more  proper  than  for  legislative  bodies  to  procure  prompt,  exact  in- 
formation !  He  reconciled  nearly  every  mind  to  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  the  scheme ;  and,  when  he  sat  down,  the  faces  of  the 
little  parliament  beamed  with  generous  joy  as  in  the  triumph  of  a 
Mend.  Forty-three  years  after,  Jefferson  told  a  son  of  the  young 
speaker  how  well  he  remembered  the  pleasure  which  shone  in  the 
countenances  of  the  Assembly  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  and 
the  buzz  of  applauding  remark  that  followed  it.  The  resolutions 
were  carried  with  a  near  approach  to  unanimity.  The  members  of 
the  committee  were  Peyton  Randolph,  R.  C.  Nicholas,  Richard 
Bland,  R.  H.  Lee,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Patrick 
Henry,  Dudley  Digges,  Dabney  Carr,  Archibald  Gary,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The  session  ended  on  the  day  following;  but  the  committee 
remained  long  enough  to  prepare  aud  despatch  a  circular  letter  to 
the  colonial  assemblies,  explaining  the  object  of  their  appointment, 
%nd  requesting  each  of  them  to  designate  a  similar  committee  with 
whom  they  could  regularly  communicate.  What  a  part  these  com- 
Tiiltees  played  in  the  times  that  followed  need  not  be  told  !  '  Every 
county,  every  village,  came  to  have  its  committee,  the  power  of 
which  increased  as  the  public  alarm  increased.  No  power  is  so 
ierrible  as  the  organ  of  a  public  terror.  Some  of  the  innumerable 
committees,  American  and  French,  that  sprang  into  being  through 
that  meeting  in  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  abused  their  power ;  but  the 
Committees  of  Correspondence  —  forerunner  and  cause  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  — secured  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  The 
author  of  the  scheme  lived  to  see  its  success  in  one  Revolution,  and 
its  fearful  abuse  in  another. 

The  sympathy  of  the  most  powerful  —  or,  at  least,  the  most 
imposing  and  famous  —  of  the  colonies  with  the  smallest  and 
weakest  touched  every  generous  heart  in  America,  and  led  the  way 
to  that  predominance  of  Virginia  which  made  her  by  and  by  the 
"mother  of  Presidents."     The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  hailed 
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with  warm  applause  the  wise  and  firm  conduct  of  Virginia  at  all 
times,  and  especially  in  thus  making  the  cause  of  Rhode  Island  her 
own.  The  Rhode-Island  Legislature,  in  one  of  its  resolves,  spoke  of 
"  the  glorious  Assembly  of  Virginia."  The  young  burgesses  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  measure. 

The  session  being  ended,  Jefferson  and  Carr  resumed  their  pro- 
fessional duties.  If  they  rode  homeward  together,  as  is  probable, 
Jefferson  was  obliged  to  return  soon  to  the  April  term  of  the  (gen- 
eral Court  at  Williamsburg ;  and  his  brother-in-law  had  causes  to 
plead  in  the  county  court  held  at  Charlottesville,  the  village  that 
lay  within  sight  of  Monticello.  Dabney  Carr,  then  eight  years 
married,  had,  as  I  have  said,  his  little  house  fiill  of  little  children. 
The  sixth  was  born  about  the  time  of  his  coming  from  his  first  ses- 
sion, flushed  with  the  triumph  of  his  maiden  speech.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  home  again  before  his  wife  was  strong  enough  to  sit 
up.  Her  spirits  sank  at  the  thought  of  his  leaving  her,  and  she 
was  oppressed  with  forebodings  of  evil.  He  took  his  leave  of  her, 
and  mounted  his  horse  for  his  journey  to  Charlottesville.  When 
she  heard  his  horse's  steps  upon  the  road  under  her  window,  she 
raised  herself  feebly  in  bed  to  catch  one  last  look  at  him ;  but  she 
only  could  get  high  enough  to  see  his  hat,  as  it  swayed  to  the 
motion  of  the  horse.  Soon  after  reaching  Charlottesville  he  was 
seized  with  a  malignant  type  of  typhoid  fever,  the  course  of  which 
was  so  rapid  that  he  could  not  be  moved  even  so  far  as  MonticellO| 
and  he  died  before  Jefferson  heard  that  he  was  in  danger. 

The  news  of  this  desolating  stroke  came  near  depriving  his  chil- 
dren of  a  mother.  She  lost  her  reason  for  a  time  ;  during  which  she 
could  see  only  the  moving  phantom  of  a  Hat,  as  she  had  seen  her 
husband's  when  he  passed  her  window.  When  reason  returned,  and 
for  many  weeks  after,  still  that  maddening  hat  would  not  vanish 
from  her  sight*  It  was  long  before  she  could  bend  her  mind  to 
the  new  duties  which  the  event  devolved  upon  her. 

In  this  sudden  desolation  of  her  young  life,  her  brother  was 
literally  a  tower  of  refuge  to  her;  for  he  took  her,  and  all  her  help- 
less brood,  home  to  Monticello,  which  thenceforth  became  theif 
home,  as  he  their  father.  He  reared  and  educated  all  those  six  chil^ 
dren  —  three  sons  and    three    daughters  —  with    the  same   caie^ 

*  RaDdAU'i  Jeffenon,  L  84. 
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tenderness,  and  liberality  as  his  own.  He  nurtured  their  infancy ; 
he  directed  their  studies ;  he  guided  their  entrance  into  active  life  ; 
two  of  the  sons  pursuing  with  distinguished  success  his  own  profes- 
sion. Nor  did  he  ever,  during  the  long  serifes  of  years  when  he 
had  offices  to  give  away,  quarter  one  of  them,  or  one  of  their  chil- 
dren, upon  the  public.  When  he  reached  home,  he  found  that  his 
friend  bad  been  buried  at  Shadwell.  Mindful  of  the  romantic  agree- 
ment of  their  youth,  that,  whichever  died  last,  should  bury  the 
other  under  the  giant  oak  on  Monticello,  beneath  which  they  had 
lead  and  talked  during  long  summer  days,  he  caused  the  remains  to 
be  removed,  and  mused  over  an  inscription  proper  for  the  tombstone. 
He  wrote  one,  which  recorded  the  usual  brief  outline  of  a  human 
life,  and  ended  it  with  these  words :  '*  To  his  virtue,  good  sense, 
learning,  and  friendship,  this  stone  is  dedicated  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who,  of  all  men  living,  loved  him  most.''  He  thought  of  these 
lines  to  accompany  the  inscription,  from  the  Excursion  of  Mallet  :•— 

"  Lamented  Shade,  whom  every  gift  of  Heaven 
Profusely  blest ;  a  temper  winniDg,  mild  ; 
Nor  pity  softer,  nor  was  truth  more  bright. 
Constant  in  doing  well,  ho  neither  sought 
Nor  shunned  applause.    No  bashful  merit  sighed 
Near  him  neglected.     Sympathizing,  he 
Wiped  off  the  tear  from  Sorrow's  clouded  eye 
With  kindly  hand,  and  taught  her  heart  to  smile." 

These  melancholy  duties  done,  there  remained  for  Jefferson  a  vast 
increase  to  the  joy  of  his  home ;  the  play  and  prattle  of  six  affection- 
ate children,  their  opening  intelligence,  their  abundant  love,  their 
six  countenances  speaking  welcome  when  he  returned,  and  luring 
him  while  away.     He  had  the  instinct  of  the  parent  and  of  the 
tutor,  and  both  unusually  strong;  so  strong  that  his  own  family  could 
not  have  sufficed  for  their  gratificution.     Science  will  one  day  tell  us 
why  the  children  of  such  a  pair  should  have  had  so  slight,  so  pre- 
carious, a  hold  upon  life.     At  present  we  have  to  be  content  with 
the  miserable  fact.     Their  first  child,  Martha,  inherited  a  constitu- 
tion sufficiently  robust;  their  second  lived  but  five  months;  their 
third     only    seventeen  days;    their  fourth  child  was    Mary,  who 
grew  to  womanhood ;  their  fifth  lived  five  months ;  and  their  sixth 
':wo  years.     All  of  them  were  girlS;  except  the  one  that  lived  seven- 
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teen  days.  The  youngest,  who  survived  two  years,  seemed  all 
spirit.  She  listened  to  music  with  rapture,  and  had  an  organization 
so  finely  attuned,  that  a  false  note  brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  But 
Jefferson  was  blest  in  this,  that  his  mountain-top  at  every  period  of 
his  long  life  was  alive  and  merry  with  a  swarm  of  children  besides 
his  own. 

We  know  so  little  of  Mrs.  Jefferson,  that  the  least  thing  which 
concerns  her  has  interest.  Three  glimpses  of  their  home  life  are 
afforded  in  the  memorials  of  these  happy  years.  In  one  record  we  see 
her  teaching  "  the  little  Carrs  "  the  beginnings  of  knowledge,  along 
with  her  own  child.  In  another  the  dense  veil  of  a  hundred  years  is 
lifted  for  a  moment,  and  we  hear  her  blaming  her  husband  for  some 
generous  deed  of  his  which  had  met  with  an  ungrateful  return. 
"  But,"  she  immediately  added,  in  a  gush  of  admiring  affection,  "  it 
was  always' so  with  him  :  he  is  so  good  himself,  that  be  cannot  under- 
stand how  bad  other  people  may  be."  In  auother  we  witness  a  short 
domestic  scene,  in  which  appear  three  characters,  —  father,  mother, 
and  child.  For  some  trifling  fault  the  child  had  undergone  a  trifling 
punishment.  Some  time  after,  being  again  in  disgrace,  her  mother 
reminded  her  of  the  painful  circumstance.  The  too  sensitive  Mar- 
tha, deeply  wounded  at  what  seemed  a  taunt,  turned  away  with  a 
swelling  heart,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  but,  before  she  had  gone 
beyond  hearing,  she  heard  her  father  say  to  her  mother,  in  the  low 
tone  of  affectionate  remonstrance,  "  My  dear,  a  fault  in  so  young  a 
child,  once  punished,  should  be  forgotten."  The  child  never  forgot 
the  passion  of  grateful  love  that  filled  her  heart  as  these  words  caught 
her  ear.* 

The  year  1773  wore  away.  The  next  year  was  the  one  decisive  of 
the  controversy  between  the  colonies  and  the  king.  When  the  year 
1774  opened,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  thriving  young  lawyer,  not 
known  even  by  name  beyond  his  native  Province ;  when  it  closed, 
he  was  a  person  of  note  among  the  patriots  of  America,  and  had  won 
the  honor  of  being  proscribed  by  name  in  England. 

The  spring  found  him  as  usual  in  liis  seat  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. As,  in  1773,  the  eyes  of  the  continent  were  fixed  upon  l^ar- 
ragansett  Bay,  so  now,  in  1774,  every  mind  was  intent  upon  Boston 
Harbor.     The  wrath  of  a  misguided  king  was  kindled  against  the 

*  Domestic  Life  of  Thomas  JoffenoDi  p.  84i. 
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Bostonians.  They  bad  not  equalled  the  Khode  Islanders  in  audacity ; 
they  had  not  burnt  a  king's  vessel,  nor  wounded  a  king's  lieutenant ; 
bat  a  few  of  them  had  taken  the  liberty  of  throwing  some  chests  of 
tea  into  the  harbor.  The  ministry,  instructed  by  their  failure  in 
Ehode  Island,  made  no  attempt  to  discover  the  doers  of  this  deed. 
They  offered  no  reward,  and  appointed  no  commissioners.  They 
held  the  whole  population  guilty,  and  closed  the  port ;  which,  in  an 
instanty  suspended  the  business  of  the  town,  and  deprived  it  of  the 
msans  of  subsistence.  So  do  some  unskilful  schoolmasters,  when  they 
cannot  detect  a  culprit,  "  keep  in  "  the  whole  school,  and  put  every 
boy  upon  bread  and  water. 

Once  more  Tliomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  the  two  Lees,  and  a 
few  other  choice  spirits,  met  to  consider  what  part  it  became  Virginia 
to  take  in  this  new  crisis.     Expedients  appeared  to  be  exhausted  :  at 
least,  all  appeals  to  the  powers  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  had 
proved  fruitless.     The  young  Whigs  .in  conference  concluded  thai 
the  next  thing  in  order  was  to  rouse  the  people  of  Virginia  to  a  more 
vivid  sense  of  tlie  deadly  peril  to  their  liberty.     The  Boston  Port 
Bill  was  to  go  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  June.     They  determined 
to  get  the  House,  if  they  could,  to  appoint  that  day  as  one  of  public 
fasting  and  humiliation,  to  be  observed  by  services  in  all  the  parish 
churches.     Between  the  end  of  the  session  and  the  day  designated, 
there  would  be  time  for  members  to  go  to  their  counties,  and  inspire 
the  clergy  with  the  feeling  proper  to  the  occasion.     "  We  cooked  up 
a  resolution,"  Jefferson  records,  "  somewhat  modernizing  the  Puritan 
phrases,  appointing  the  first  day  of  June  for  a  day  of  fasting,  humil- 
iation, and  prayer,  to  implore  Heaven  to  avert  from  us  the  evils  of 
civil  war,  to  inspire  us  with  firmness  in  support  of  our  rights,  and  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  king  and  parliament  to  moderation  and  justice." 
Jefferson  never  invited  failure  by  neglecting  obvious  precautions, 
or  disregarding  the  small  proprieties.     He  was  aware,  that,  if  this 
resolution  and  its  pious  preamble  were  offered  by  himself,  or  by  his 
merry  friend  Patrick  Henry,  or  by  any  of  the  younger  AVhigs,  the 
incongruity  would  not  escape  remark.     The  head  of  the  bar,  Mr. 
Nicholas,  a  grave,  religious  gentleman,  was  asked  to  offer  it  to  the 
Burgesses.     He  complied  with  the  request,  and  the  resolution  passed 
without  opposition. 

Lord  Danmore  dissolved  the  House.     The  members,  as  in  Lord 
Botecourt's  time,  assembled  the  next  morning  in  the  Apollo. 
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Momentous  meeting!  They  did  a  few  quiet  things,  in  theii 
usual  quiet,  courteous  way ;  but  two  of  them  were  things  that  proved 
decisive,  irreversible,  revolutionary.  They  agreed  to  buy  no  more 
tea.  They  instructed  the  committee  of  correspondence  to  propose 
an  Annual  Congbess  of  deputies  from  all  the  colonies.  They 
agreed  to  meet  on  the  Ist  of  August,  at  Williamsburg,  to  elect  the 
Virginia  members  of  that  congress.  They  declared  that  an  attack 
on  the  rights  of  one  colony  was  an  attack  on  all.  Then  they  broke 
up,  and  hurried  home  to  rouse  the  clergy  to  make  the  very  utmost 
of  the  opportunity  about  to  be  afforded  them  on  the  Fast  Day. 

The  Fast  was  universally  observed;  and  its  effect,  as  Jefferson 
thought,  was  most  salutary.  The  people,  he  says,  met  at  their  parish 
churches  with  anxiety  and  alarm  in  their  faces  ;  for  no  solemnity  of 
the  kind  had  been  held  in  nineteen  years,  not  since  the  days  of  ter- 
ror after  Braddock's  defeat.  The  minister  of  his  own  parish  was 
Charles  Clay  (cousin  of  Henry  Clay),  a  man  fully  alive  to  the  occa- 
sion, whose  fervid  oratory  was  heard  all  through  the  Revolutionary 
period,  nerving  the  people  to  dare  and  endure.  "  The  cause  of  lib- 
erty is  the  cause  of  God ! "  he  once  exclaimed  in  the  course  of  a 
sermon  on  a  fast  day.  "Cursed  be  he,"  was  another  of  his  sen- 
tences, "  who  keepeth  back  his  sword  from  blood  in  this  war  I  ^ 
'*  The  effect  of  the  day,"  wrote  Jefferson  many  years  after,  thinking, 
doubtless,  of  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  in  Albemarle,  "  was  like  a 
shock  of  electricity,  arousing  every  man,  and  placing  him  erect  and 
solidly  on  his  centre." 

All  that  summer  Boston,  suffering,  impoverished  Boston,  lay  upon 
every  heart.  Each  Province,  county,  city,  town,  neighborhood,  sent 
its  contribution  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people,  suddenly  deprived 
of  their  occupation.  The  port  being  closed  on  the  1st  of  June,  the 
day  of  the  year  when  the  stock  of  food  in  a  country  reaches  its  low- 
est point,  the  farmers  could  not  at  first  be  as  liberal  as  they  wished ; 
but  they  did  what  they  could.  Windham  (Conn,  began  the  work 
of  relief.  Before  the  month  of  June  ended,  Windham  sent  in,  with  a 
cordial  letter  of  applause  and  sympathy,  "a  small  flock  of  sheep, 
which,  at  this  season,  are  not  so  good  as  we  could  wish,  but  are  the 
best  we  had."  Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  was  Windham's  notion 
of  the  number  of  sheep  that  go  to  "  a  small  flock."  Groton  (Mass.) 
sent  forty  bushels  of  grain  ;  Wrentham,  one  load  of  grain  ;  Pepperill 
forty  bushels  j  Charlemont,  two  barrels  of  flour ;  Farmington,  between 
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tlree  said  four  hundred  bushels  of  rye  find  corn  ;  and  fertile  Weth- 
eisfield,  nearly  eight  hundred  bushek  of  grain^  with  promise  of  more 
after  harvest. 

New  Jersey  soon  wrote  to  say  that  she,  too,  was  making  contri- 
Imtions,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  which  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  a  suffering  sister,  cash  or  produce.  Cash,  replied  Boston,  if 
perfectly  convenient.  North  Carolina  promptly  sent  two  sloop- 
loads  of  provisions.  The  Marblehead  fishermen  were  so  liberal  as 
to  forward  "  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  quintals  of  good  eatings 
fish,  one  barrel  and  three-quarters  of  good  olive-oil,  and  thirty-nine 
pounds,  five  shillings,  and  three  pence  in  cash/'  South  Carolina's 
first  gift  was  one  hundred  casks  of  rice.  "  Baltimore  town  "  contrib- 
uted three  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  twenty  barrels  of  rye-flour, 
two  barrels  of  pork,  and  twenty  barrels  of  bread.  Virginia,  —  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  Virginia's  gifts  !  A  cargo  of  com  was  her 
first  offering;  Alexandria  followed  soon  with  a  present  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  in  money;  and  the  several  counties  kept 
forwarding  cargoes  and  large  consignments  of  corn,  all  through  the 
autumn  and  winter.  In  all,  Virginia  contributed  about  ten  thou- 
sand bi^hels  of  what  one  forwarder  styled,  in  his  letter,  "  donation 
grain,"  besides  several  sums  of  money  from  villages  and  individuals. 
"Hold  out  long  enough,"  wrote  a  gentleman  in  the  South,  "and 
Boston  will  become  the  granary  of  America." 

As  the  cool  season  approached,  the  agricultural  towns  became 
more  liberal.  Lebanon  drove  in  "three  hundred  and  seventy-six  fat 
sheep ;"  Norwich,  two  hundred  and  ninety-one;  Groton,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty;  Brooklyn,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five;  East 
Haddam,  "  a  drove  of  sheep  and  cattle."  The  Maryland  counties 
were  extremely  liberal :  each  sent  its  thousand  or  two  thousand 
bushels  of  corn.  From  cold  and  remote  Quebec  came  "a  small 
quantity  of  wheat ; "  from  Montreal,  a  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
^Vhat  droves  of  sheep  kept  streaming  into  Boston,  when  the  tem- 
perature favored  driving !  From  every  little  mountain  town  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  came  sheep,  —  fifty,  sixty-five,  one  hundred, 
in  a  flock.  Hartford  sent  off,  after  harvest,  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  bushels  of  rye  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  bushels  of 
com,  its  "  small  but  firee  gratuity."  Berwick,  with  apologies  for  the 
imaUness  of  its  gift,  sent  six  oxen  and  twenty-six  sheep.  Many 
towns  and  some  Provinces,  which  out  of  ^he  summer's  scarcity  had 
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contributed  liberally,  contributed  a  second  time  from  the  autumn's 
fat  abundance.  Groton  did  so  >ud  Marblebead,  New  Jersey  and 
Baltimore. 

Individual  donations  swelled  the  tide  of  benefaction.  Samuel 
Moody  treated  himself  to  a  gift  of  five  guineas.  Philadelphia  raised 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  forwarded  it,  part  in  provisions,  part  in 
iron,  part  in  money.  Providence  voted  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds.  Newport  contributed  a  thousand  dollars.  New  York 
sent  a  New- Year's  gift  of  one  thousand  and  sixty-two  iK)und8,  with 
notice  of  more  to  come.  Clubs,  fire-companies,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, forwarded  sums  of  money  during  the  winter.  Charleston,  in 
South  Carolina,  alleviated  the  winter's  cold  with  three  hundred  and 
sevonty-oight  tierces  of  rice.  The  church  in  Salem,  just  after  theii 
meeting-house  was  burnt,  and  a  powerful  member  had  drawn  oflf 
a  number  of  their  body,  contrived  to  send  twenty-four  pounds,  six- 
teen shilling's,  and  eight  pence,  "wishing  it  had  been  ten  times 
more."  Little  Rutland  could  only  spare  "four  quarters  of  beef," 
w(Mght  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  pounds.  Springfield  gave 
twenty-fivo  [>igs,  worth  "  three  pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  one  penny, 
lawful  money."  Wells,  in  !Maine,  contributed  twenty-five  cords  of 
wood;  I'\ilinouth,  fifty-seven  cords;  Cape  Elizabeth,  forty-eight 
:ordH.  l*ort.sniouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  voted  two  hundred  pounds. 
From  Delaware  t;anie  nine  hundred  dollars.  In  the  sprnig  arrived 
anotli(;r  thousand  pounds  from  New  York.  Farmers  who  had 
nothing  else  to  give  carted  firewood,  some  twelve  miles,  some  six- 
teen. J )oniini(.'a  gave  three  bags  of  cocoa.  Even  from  London  — 
from  tin*  **  Constitutional  Society'-  there  —  came  a  hundred  pounds; 
from  another  society,  called  "The  Supporters  of  Civil  Rights,"  came 
five  liundn*d  pounds;  and  four  smaller  sums  were  received  from 
indivirliials  in  Kngland,  —  fifteen  pounds,  twenty  pounds,  ten  pounds, 
four  gnin«"as.  Augustine  Washington,  in  Virginia,  was  asked 
whether  he  could  sell  a  quantity  of  hoes  and  axes  which  Boston 
mechanics,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  Port  Bill,  had  turned 
to  and  mad«j.  The  committee  of  relief  set  large  numbers  of  the 
tnechanicH  at  work  making  bricks,  nails,  fabrics,  implements,  and 
invited  (jontributions  of  materials.  And  so  the  work  went  on,  even 
after  the  siege  of  the  town  was  begun  by  the  Continental  troops; 
Georgia  sending  sixty-tliree  casks  of  rice  as  late  as  June,  1776. 

The  letters  which  accompanied  the  gift,  and  the  answers  of  the 
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Boston  Committee^  — for  every  gift  was  specially  acknowledged  in 
an  epistle  of  high  courtesy  and  considerable  length,  —  would  fill  a 
volume  of  some  magnitude.  They  have  been  printed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  to  which  the  public  is  indebted  for  the 
preservation  and  accessibility  of  a  great  number  of  most  precious 
memorials  of  the  past.  No  relic  of  that  period  contains  so  much  of 
its  spirit  as  this  mass  of  correspondence. 

Jefferson,  on  his  mountain- top  that  summer,  was  busy  both  with 
hands  and  brain.  He  was  striving  to  get  a  more  commodious 
house  over  the  heads  of  his  double  brood ;  making  bricks,  cuttiug 
timber,  sending  to  England  for  sixteen  pairs  of  sashes,  and  a  small 
box  of  glass  to  mend  with.  His  new  Italian  gardeners  gave  him  as 
much  work  as  he  gave  them ;  such  an  enthusiast  in  their  lovely  art 
was  he.     Nor  was  he  yet,  nor  was  he  ever,  weaned  from  his  violin. 

Albert!,  a  great  performer  on  the  instrument,  who  had  come  to 
Virginia  with  a  troupe  of  actors,  and  settled  there  as  a  teacher  of 
music,  he  had  lured  to  Monticello.  Under  him  he  practised  three 
hours  a  day,  until  the  absorbing  events  of  these  times  drew  him  off. 

This  summer,  especially,  his  head  was  busier  than  his  hands. 
June  and  July  would  soon  pass;  and  then  the  burgesses  were  to 
meet  at  Williamsburg,  in  convention,  to  elect  deputies  to  the  Con- 
gress which  was  to  assemble  at  Philadelphia  in  September.  Those 
deputies,  when  elected,  would  require  formal,  exact  instructions. 
What  did  Virginia  desire  her  deputies  to  do  or  attempt  in  Philadel- 
phia ?  It  was  a  grave  question.  It  was  a  difficult  question.  The 
situation  being  unique,  there  were  no  precedents  to  guide ;  and  how 
necessary  to  the  limited  mind  of  man  are  precedents !  Jefferson 
brooded  over  this  problem;  and  before  starting  for  Williamsburg,  at 
the  end  of  July,  he  prepared  a  draft  of  such  instructions  as  he 
desired  should  be  given  to  the  representatives  of  Virginia  in  the 
General  Congress.  It  was  but  a  rough  draft,  with  gaps  in  it  for 
names  and  dates,  which  he  could  not  procure  at  home.  Such  as  it 
was,  however,  it  made  him  famous  on  one  side  of  the  ocean,  and 
proscribed  on  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XVL 
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The  slow  pace  at  which  tho  two  great  revolutions  of  the  last  cen- 
tury marched  surprises  anew  every  new  inquirer.  In  bur  own  day 
/  ^  a  Louis  Philippe  slips  across  tho  Channel  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
catching  a  cold,  or  a  Louis  Napoleon  eagerly  surrenders  a  sword  he 
never  used,  and  finds  safety  in  an  enclianting  chateau ;  and,  behold, 
tho  revolution  is  accomplished !  No  one  misses  them.  No  one 
regrets  them.  They  vanish  from  the  scene  like  player  kings,  —  as 
they  are ;  and,  if  a  movement  is  made  for  their  return,  it  is  by  men 
who  take  their  wages  for  doing  it.  So  completely  have  we  outgrown 
that  mi>;hty  illusion  of  the  past,  the  divinity  that  hedged  a  king. 

Mr.  Carlyle  opens  his  series  of  pictures  of  the  French  Hevolution 
with  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  To  have  made  the  series  complete,  he 
might  have  begun  with  the  execution  of  poor  crazy  Damiens,  who 
pierced  the  skin  of  that  monarch  with  a  penknife  in  1757,  and  was 
put  to  death  with  tortures  inconceivable.  Nothing  could  recall  to 
the  modern  reader  more  forcibly  the  spell  that  once  surroumled  the 
kingly  office.  Nothing  could  better  show  what  the  French  people 
had  to  overcome  before  they  could  think  of  a  king  as  the  mere  chief 
magistrate  of  a  nation,  existing  only  for  tho  nation's  convenience. 
The  apology  and  explanation  of  the  frenzies  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  the  awful  majesty  with  which  jiolicy  and  religion  had  con- 
spired to  invest  the  name  and  person  of  the  monarch. 

It  was  not  merely  that  the  king  had  the  power  to  inflict  upon  an 
irresponsible  fanatic  all  the  anguish  which  the  frame  of  a  powerful 
young  man  could  endure ;  it  was  not  merely  that  the  wretch  waa 
burned  with  red-hot  tongs  by  the  parasites  who  arrested  him;  that 
his  eighty-two  days  of  detention  and  trial  were  all  days  of  keenest 
•offering  \  that  the  art  of  torture  was  exhausted  to  wring  from  his 
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lips  the  names  of  imaginary  confederates;  that  his  right  hand  was 
slowly  hurnt  off;  that  he  was  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  melted 
lead  and  boiling  pitch  poured  into  his  wounds;  that  he  was  pulled 
to  pieces  by  four  horses ;  that  liis  body  was  burned  to  ashes,  his 
house  levelled  with  the  dust,  his  innocent  family  banished,  and  his 
relations  forbidden  to  bear  his  name.  The  cowardice  of  kings  has 
done  or  permitted  such  cruelty  many  times.  The  instructive  fact  in 
this  case  is,  that  France,  Europe,  the  civilized  world,  looked  on, 
and  saw  all  that  done  without  disapproval !  The  king  was  hailed 
with  unaccustomed  acclamations  when  next  he  appeared  in  public. 
When  he  pensioned,  or  otherwise  rewarded,  every  man  concerned  in 
the  trial  and  execution,  from  the  judges  to  the  torturers,  he  evidently 
did  what  France  thought  was  becoming.  A  dozen  diarists  of  the 
time  have  left  minute  narratives  of  the  whole  fell  business ;  but  who 
intimates  disapproval  ?  The  woman  of  rank  who  expressed  pity  for 
the  horses,  as  she  watched  their  struggles  to  accomplish  their  part 
of  the  programme,  was  supposed  to  have  uttered  a  gay,  sprightly 
thing,  suited  to  the  occasion.  Even  Voltaire,  the  chief  opponent 
of  the  system  of  torture,  made  a  jest  of  this  victim's  agony ;  for  he 
held  that  torture,  though  absurd  and  monstrous  in  ordinary  cases, 
might  properly  be  employed  when  the  life  of  a  king  had  been 
aimed  at. 

In  England  and  in  English  colonies,  king-worship  was  as  much 
more  profound  and  solemn  as  the  character  of  the  Saxon  is  deeper 
than  that  of  the  Celt.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the  submission 
of  such  an  empire  as  that  of  Great  Britain  to  such  kings  as  the 
Four  Georges,  from  whom  it  derived  immense  evils,  and  no  good  ? 
Whoever  or  whatever,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  has  been  right 
in  England,  the  king  has  always  been  wrong.  Whoever  has  been 
wise  in  England,  the  king  has  always  been  foolish.  Whoever  has 
assisted  progress  in  England,  the  king  has  always  obstructed  it. 
During  the  reign  of  the  first  two  of  these  royal  Georges,  the 
interests  of  a  great  empire  were  made  subordinate  to  those  of  a  petty 
Continental  state.  The  third  spent  his  long  life  in  warring  upon 
tha*  in  the  government  of  his  country  which  constitutes  a  great 
Vart  of  Britain's  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  our  race.  The  fourth,  so 
lar  as  the  finite  mind  of  man  can  discern,  lived  but  to  show  how 
nearly  a  man  can  resemble  a  brute,  without  undergoing  an  Ovid's 
metamorphosis,  and  falling  upon  four  legs. 
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But,  being  called  by  the  name  of  king,  it  was  enough.  From 
imperial  Chatham,  through  all  gradations  of  intelligence  and 
power,  down,  past  Dr.  Johnson,  to  the  lowest  flunky  that  ever  aired 
his  "  quivering  calves "  behind  a  carriage,  Englishmen  were  proud 
to  be  called  their  subjects,  and  could  not  hold  their  souls  upright  in 
their  presence.  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  human  nature  for 
some  future  Darwin  to  investigate;  for  it  is  something  which  we 
appear  to  have  in  common  with  the  bees,  the  ants,  some  migratory 
birds,  and  some  gregarious  beasts. 

Jefferson  had  one  of  the  most  radical  of  minds,  superior  to  the 
illusions  in  which  most  men  pass  their  lives ;  but  when,  in  the 
summer  of  1774,  he  sat  down  to  prepare  a  draft  of  Instructions  for 
Virginia's  delegates  to  the  Congress,  which  was  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia in  September,  he  thought  of  nothing  more  revolutionary  than 
this  :  The  Congress  should  unite  in  a  most  solemn  and  elaborate 
address  to  the  king  !  The  case  had  been  argued,  one  would  think, 
often  enough.  For  nine  years  the  separate  colonies  had  been  peti- 
tioning and  resolving.  The  press  of  both  countries  had  teemed 
with  the  subject.  Franklin  had  been  elucidating  it,  and  flashing 
wit  upon  it.  If  a  gracious  king  did  not  understand  the  matter  yet, 
there  was  small  reason  to  hope  that  any  further  expenditure  of 
mere  ink  would  avail.  Nevertheless,  this  young  radical  of  Monti- 
cello  deemed  it  the  chief  duty  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  argue 
the  matter  once  more,  and  make  another  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
the  king.  The  delegates  from  Virginia,  he  thought,  should  be 
instructed  to  propose  to  the  Congress  to  present  "a  humble  and 
dutiful  address  to  His  Majesty,"  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  tlie 
empire,  —  an  empire  governed  b}'  many  legislatures,  —  informing 
him  that  one  of  those  legislatures,  namely,  the  British  Parliament, 
had  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  others,  namely,  those  of  the 
Thirteen  American  Colonies,  and  calling  upon  the  king  to  interfere. 

A  humble  and  dutiful  address !  One  who  is  familiar  with  the 
character  of  George  III.  can  scarcely  read  Jefferson's  draft  of  In- 
structions with  a  serious  countenance,  so  ludicrously  remote  was  it 
from  the  king's  conception  of  the  humble  and  the  dutiful. 

It  was  a  frightfully  radical  way  of  opening  the  case  to  speak  of 
the  mighty  British  Parliament  as  the  legislature  of  one  portion  of 
the  king's  dominions.  That  was  the  point  in  dispute.  It  is  not 
piobable,  that,  in  1774,  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  provincial  lawyer,  knew 
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&e  secrets  of  the  Court  of  St.  James ;  nor  could  it  have  been  his 
intention  to  inflame  the  wrath  of  the  British  lion  ;  but  if  he  had 
Inown  Greorge  IIL  from  his  childhood,  and  heard  every  Tory  senti- 
ment which  his  Scotch  tutors  had  instilled  into  his  unformed  mind, 
he  could  not  have  produced  a  piece  of  writing  better  calculated  to 
exasperate  the  king.  In  almost  every  sentence  there  was  a  sting,  — 
the  bitter  sting  of  truth  and  good  sense.  Jefferson  learned,  by  and 
by,  to  be  a  politician ;  and  he  acquired  the  art  of  uttering  offensive 
truths  with  the  minimum  of  offence.  Just  as  some  noblemen,  big- 
oted tories  in  theory,  are  most  courteous  democrats  in  practice,  giving 
to  every  human  creature  they  know  or  meet  his  due  of  consideration, 
80  he,  a  democrat  in  theory,  became  conciliatory  and  conservative  in 
giving  utterance  to  his  opinions,  anxious  to  narrow  the  breach  between 
himself  and  his  opponents.  But  in  this  paper  he  accumulated  offence, 
careless  of  every  thing  but  to  get  roughly  upon  paper  the  substantial 
troth  of  the  matter,  leaving  it  to  the  convention  to  invest  that  truth 
with  becoming  words. 

The  Congress,  he  thought,  should  address  the  king  in  a  frank  and 
manly  manner,  devoid  of  those  servile  expressions  "  which  would 
persuade  His  Majesty  that  we  are  asking  favors  and  not  rights." 
The  king  was  to  be  invited  to  reflect  "  that  he  is  no  more  than  the 
chief  oflScer  of  the  people,  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  circumscribed 
with  definite  powers,  to  assist  in  working  the  great  machine  of  gov- 
ernment, erected  for  their  use,  and,  consequently,  subject  to  their 
superintendence."  This  sentence  bluntly  asked  Greorge  III.  to  un- 
learn his  whole  education.  The  king  was  to  be  reminded,  also,  that 
the  colonies  had  been  planted,  and  defended  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  without  costing  the  king's  treasury  a  shilling.  Recently,  since 
the  commerce  of  America  had  become  important  to  Great  Britain, 
the  home  government  had  assisted  to  expel  the  French.  For  the 
same  reason  England  had  given  aid  to  Portugal,  and  other  allies, 
commercially  important  to  her;  but  the  British  Parliament  did  not 
claim,  in  consequence,  a  right  to  tax  the  Portuguese. 

But  this  was  inoffensive  compared  with  his  next  point.  In  allud- 
ing to  the  oppressions  suffered  by  the  colonies  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  uncompromising  radical  held  language  that  no  king  has 
ever  been  able  to  hear  with  patience :  "  A  family  of  princes  was 
then  upon  the  British  throne,  whose  treasonable  crimes  against  their 
people  brought  on  them  afterwards  the  exertion  of  those  sacred  and 
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soveroign  rights  of  punishment,  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
Cy  for  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  and  judged  by  the  constitution  unsafe 
to  be  delegated  to  any  other  judicature"  !  He  spoke  familiarly,  too^ 
of  "the  late  de|)osition  of  His  Majesty  King  Charles,  by  the 
Commonweath  of  England,"  as  a  tiling  too  obviously  right  to  be 
defended.  Equally  right  was  it  for  some  of  the  colonies  to  choose  to 
remain  under  Charles  II.  It  was  wholly  tJieir  business  :  they  oould 
have  any  king  they  liked,  or  no  king.  The  people  were  sovereign ; 
the  king  was  their  head  servant. 

With  regard  to  the  various  legislatures  in  the  empire,  all  of  them 
were  equally  independent  and  equally  sovereign.  The  parliament 
of  Virginia  had  no  right  to  pass  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  the  British  legislature  had  no  right  to  pass 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  people  of  Virginia.  Hence,  the 
whole  series  of  absurd  aud  iniquitous  acts  of  the  British  legislature 
regulating  the  commerce  aud  restricting  the  industry  of  the  colonies 
were  void  !  "  Can  any  one  reason  be  assigned,  w^hy  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  electors  in  the  island  of  Great  l^rituin  should  give  law 
to  four  millions  in  the  States  of  America,  every  individual  of  whom  is 
equal  to  every  individual  of  theviy  in  virtue,  in  understanding,  and  in 
bo<lily  strength  ?  "  He  enumerated  the  long  catalogue  of  monstrous 
acts,  from  the  amazing  laws  which  forbade  an  American  to  make  a 
hat  or  a  nail,  to  the  malignant  tyranny  which  would  drag  an  accused 
American  three  thousand  miles  to  his  trial.  "The  cowards  who 
would  suffer  a  countryman  to  be  torn  from  the  bowels  of  their  soci- 
ety, in  order  to  be  thus  offered  a  sacrifice  to  parliamentary  tyranny, 
would  merit  that  everlasting  infamy  now  fixed  on  the  authors  of 
the  act." 

The  burden  of  these  instructions  is  decentralization.  Already 
Jefferson  saw  the  necessity  of  local  government,  the  impossibility  of 
a  power  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  acting  wisely  for  a  Province 
on  the  shores  of  the  James,  the  certainty  that  the  momentary  inter- 
ests of  a  elass  near  the  law-making  i)ower  would  outweigh  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  distant  Province.  The  abolition  of  slavery, 
ae  remarked,  was  "  the  tjreM  object  of  desire  in  the  colonies  ;^^  and, 
as  a  step  towards  that,  Virginia  had  tried  again  and  again  to  stop 
all  further  importations  of  slaves;  but  every  such  law  had  been 
vetoed  by  the  king  himself,  who  thus  preferred  the  advantage  of  "a 
few  British  corsairs,  to  the  lasting  interests  of  the  American  States. 
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a&d  to  the  rights  of  human  nature  deeply  wounded  hj  this  infamous 
practice.^' 

In  asserting  that  the  grecU  ohject  of  desire  in  the  colonies  was  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  he  expressed  rather  the  feeling  of  his  own  set,  -— 
the  educated  and  high-bred  young  Whigs  of  the  Southern  colonies, 
than  the  sentiments  of  the  great  hody  of  slaveholders.  He  could 
boast  that  the  first  act  of  his  own  public  life  had  been  an  attempt  in 
that  direction ;  and  he  knew  that  his  friend  and  ally,  Bichard  Henry 
Lee,  had  opened  his  hrilliant  career  hy  a  motion  to  put  an  end  to 
'^the  iniquitous  and  disgraceful  traffic''  in  slaves.  Virginia,  this 
orator  observed,  was  falling  behind  younger  colonies,  because,  ''with 
their  whites,  they  import  arts  and  agriculture,  whilst  we,  with 
our  blacks,  exclude  both.''  Every  man  with  whom  Jefferson  asso- 
ciated felt  and  spoke  in  this  spirit  Wythe,  B.  H.  Lee,  Madison, 
Jefferson,  and  the  flower  of  the  young  men  of  South  Carolina,  were 
all  abolitionists ;  and  all  of  them  used  in  1774  the  arguments  which 
were  so  familiar  to  us  in  1860. 

Jefferson  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  in  these  Instructions.  He 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  on  every  topic  that  he  touched.  He 
paid  the  king  the  extravagant  homage  of  assuming,  that,  if  a  thing 
eould  be  shown  to  be  wrong  or  unlawful,  his  majesty  would  refrain 
from  doing  it,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hence,  in  descanting  upon 
the  odious  presence  of  British  troops  in  Massachusetts,  he  desired 
the  king  to  be  informed  that  he  had  ^'  no  right  to  land  a  single 
armed  man  upon  these  shores ;  "  and  that  those  regiments  in  Boston 
were  subject  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  like  all  other  emi- 
grants! The  king's  grandfather,  Greorge  II.,  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  found  it  convenient  to  bring  over  a  body  of  his  own  Han- 
orerian  troops  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  England ;  but  he  could 
not  land  a  man  of  them  till  Parliament  had  given  its  consent, 
and  specified  the  precise*  number  that  might  be  brought  in.  The 
States  of  America  had  the  same  right.  "  Every  State  must  judge 
iffi  itself  the  number  of  armed  men  which  they  may  safely  trust 
amcmg  them,  of  whom  they  are  to  consist,  and  under  what  restric- 
tions they  are  to  be  laid." 

Every  State  I  The  word  "  colonies  "  seldom  occurs  in  this  docu- 
ment   The  word  "States"  supplies  its  place. 

The  wrongs  of  Boston,  when  he  came  to  speak  upon  them,  kin* 
died  his  usually  tranquil  mind.     He  wanted  it  put  to  the  king  with 
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all  the  force  of  which  language  was  capable,  that,  while  only  a 
men  had  been  concerned  in  throwing  the  tea  into  the  harbor, 
closing  of  the  port  had  reduced  "  an  ancient  and  wealthy  town,  i 
moment,  from  opulence  to  beggary."  Men  who  had  spent  t. 
lives  in  extending  the  commerce  of  the  empire,  men  who  y 
absent  in  distant  countries,  men  who  sided  with  the  king,  all, 
were  involved  in  one  indiscriminate  ruin.  This  might  be  reveu 
it  could  not  be  justice. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  draft  the  author  dropped  the  tone  < 
burgess   instructing  his  representative,  and  talked  directly  to 
king  himself:  "Open  your  breast,  sire,  to  liberal  and  expan 
thought.     Let  not  the  name  of  George  III.  be  a  blot  on  the  page 
history.  .  .  .  The  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the  art 
being  honest.     Only  aim  to  do  your  duty,  and  mankind  will  { 
you  credit  when  you  fail.     No  longer  persevere  in  sacrificing 
rights  of  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  inordinate  desires  of 
other."     With  several  other  brotherly  observations  equally  8uite< 
soothe  the  mind  of  a  proud,  ignorant,  obstinate,  and  misguided  ki 

These  radical  doctrines  found  free  acceptance  among  the  plan 
of  Jefferson's  own  county  of  Albemarle.  At  least,  Jeffer» 
ascendency  was  such,  that  he  was  able  to  procure  for  them  the  e 
port  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  details  of  politics  were  mana 
a  hundred  years  ago  very  much  as  they  are  now.  May  we  not  i 
as  they  were  twenty  centuries  ago?  Who  has  forgotten  the  sh 
of  surprise  which  he  experienced  upon  opening  for  the  first  tim 
volume  of  Demosthenes'  speeches,  to  discover  that  Whereas  j 
Hesolved  were  forms  as  familiar  to  an  Athenian  audience  as  tl 
are  to  us ;  and  that  when,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  Daniel  Wehi 
called  for  the  reading  of  the  resolution,  he  practised  a  device  wh 
Demosthenes  used  almost  every  time  he  spoke?  Thomas  JefFer 
^rote  this  draft  of  instructions  before  he  had  been  chosen  a  mem 
Df  the  convention  which  was  to  elect  delegates  to  the  Congress.  ] 
politics  had  already  the  character  which  we  sometimes  describe 
"  cut  and  dried."  He  knew  he  was  to  be  elected.  The  freehold 
of  Albemarle  were  to  meet  on  the  26th  of  July,  in  order  to  cho 
two  gentlemen  to  serve  them  in  the  double  capacity  of  burgee 
.  and  members  of  the  Williamsburg  Convention.  Those  two  geni 
)   men  would  also  require  instructions  which  should  accord  with  1 
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f)onderoas  docament  that  one  of  them  intended  to  carry  in  liia  /  *^  * 
pocket  to  the  convention.  How  could  that  conformity  be  better  f  J  / 
secared  tha::  by  employing  the  same  mind  to  execute  both  ?  In  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  freeholders  of  Albemarle,  Jefferson  caused 
himself  and  his  colleague  to  be  notified  that  no  foreign  legislature 
could  rightfully  exercise  authority  in  an  American  colony.  This 
was  the  leading  idea  of  his  draught,  which  Franklin  had  promul- 
gated seven  years  before. 

Being  duly  elected  and  instructed,  he  left  his  home  for  Williams- 
Irarg  some  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention.     How  cold  are  words  to  express  the  tumult  of  desire 
with  which  this  ardent  young  radical  looked  forward  to  meeting  his 
friends  on  this  occasion  !     Every  thing  we  have  of  him  belonging  to 
this  period  shows  a  degree  of  excitement  to  which  he  was  little 
accustomed.     He  knew  well  that  Virginia  was  not  yet  prepared  for 
such  extreme  good  sense  as  he  had  inserted  in  the  roll  of  manuscript 
which  he  carried  with  him.     He  had  himself  held  the  Franklinian 
theory  for  several  years  ;  but,  as  yet,  he  knew  but  one  other  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  who  fully  accepted  it ;  and  that  was  his 
old  friend  and   mentor,  George  Wythe.     There  was  something  re- 
volting to  the  patriotic  pride  of  Virginians  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
political  tie  between  Virginia  and  England  was  the  same  as  that 
which  connected  England  and  Hanover,  —  only  a  king  in  common! 
He  wished  to  be  promptly  on  the  ground  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  members,  and,  above  all,  with  Patrick  Henry,  the  idol  of  the 
people,  whose  irresistible  eloquence  alone  could  reconcile  the  public 
mind  to  novel  or  unwelcome  ideas.     It  would  not  be  the  first  time 
that  Henry's  morning  speech  had  conveyed  to  Virginia  the  results 
of  a  conference  with  Jeflferson  the  evening  before.     An  orator  is 
never  so  potent  as  when  he  gives  wings  to  truth  which  minds  more 
patient  than  his  own  have  evolved. 

But  Jefferson  was  not  destined  to  sit  in  the  Williamsburg  Con- 
vention. On  the  road  he  was  taken  sick ;  he  could  not  continue  his 
journey ;  and,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  he  was  unable  to  perform 
apnblic  duty  from  mere  bodily  inability.  The  intense  mental  excite- 
ment under  which  he  had  labored,  the  toil  of  composing  in  haste  so 
extensive  a  piece,  and  the  sudden  change  from  the  airy  height  of 
Monticello  to  the  August  heats  of  the  lower  country,  proved  too 
much  even  for  his  excellent  constitution.     But  an  author  is  strongly 
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attached  to  the  ofEspring  of  his  brain.  He  sent  forward  to  Williams- 
burg two  copies  of  his  work,  one  addressed  to  Peyton  Randolph,  who 
was  to  preside  over  the  convention,  and  the  other  to  Patrick  Henry. 
Mr.  Henry  was  an  idle,  disorderly  man  of  genius,  —  ''the  lazieet 
man  in  reading,"  says  Jefferson,  "  I  ever  knew."  Whether  he  erer 
read  this  mass  of  manuscript  (sixty  or  seventy  pages  of  ordinary 
writing)  will  never  be  known ;  for  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the 
copy  sent  to  him.  But  the  chairman,  Mr.  Randolph,  took  public 
notice  of  his  copy.  He  announced  to  the  Convention  that  he  had 
received  such  a  document  from  a  member  who  was  prevented  from 
attending  by  sickness,  and  he  laid  it  on  the  table  hr  members  to 
read  if  they  chose.  Most  of  them  read  it,  and  many  approved  it^ 
though  aware  of  its  unsuitableness  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 
Probably  not  one  member  would  have  given  it  the  stamp  of  his 
official  approbation.  It  occurred  to  some,  however,  that  it  would 
make  a  timely  pamphlet ;  and  in  that  form  it  was  published  and 
extensively  circulated,  with  this  title,  "  A  Summary  View  of  the 
Rights  of  America."  Copies  were  sent  to  England.  Mr.  BurkSi 
who  saw  in  it  a  weapon  of  offence  against  the  ministry,  changed  it 
here  and  there,  added  sentences,  and  caused  it  to  be  published  in 
England,  where  it  ran.  through  edition  after  edition.  It  procured 
for  the  author,  to  use  his  own  language,  ''  the  honor  of  having  his 
name  inserted  in  a  long  list  of  proscriptions  enrolled  in  a  bill  of 
attainder  commenced  in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  sup- 
pressed in  embryo  by  the  hasty  step  of  events."  The  list  included 
about  twenty  names,  among  which  were  John  Hancock,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  Peyton  Randolph,  and  Patrick  Henry. 

In  this  pamphlet,  the  truth  concerning  both  the  nature  and  the 
history  of  the  connection  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain  -^ 
the  truth,  without  any  reserves  whatever  —  was  stated  for  the  first 
time ;  and  it  was  so  fully  stated,  that  no  one  was  ever  able  to  add 
any  thing  to  it.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  only  the 
substance  of  this  pamphlet  given  in  a  moderate,  brief,  official  form. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


THB  CONGRESS. 


What  anguish,  what  humiliation,  to  be  laid  aside  at  such  a  time 
bj  a  ridiculous  summer  disease,  such  as  children  get  from  eating 
green  apples  !  Such  is  man,  high  and  mighty  as  he  fancies  himself 
to  be !  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  Convention  accomplished 
its  work  exceedingly  well  without  Jefferson.  Let  us  mark  well  the 
prodigious  fact,  that  Virginia,  in  1774,  knew  how  to  choose  from 
her  people,  or,  as  Colonel  Washington  expressed  it,  her  "  ten  thou- 
sand taxables,"  the  seven  men  who  best  represented  her,  who  could 
best  serve  her,  and  reflect  most  honor  upon  her.  All  the  colonies 
could  do  as  much.  We  cannot.  It  is  one  of  the  Lost  Arts.  These 
seven  were  all  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  hence  were 
familiarly  known  to  the  members  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Jefferson 
used  to  say  that  every  individual  of  them  was  chosen  for  a  partic- 
ular reason.  "Ben  Harrison,"  as  he  styled  him,  was  a  jolly,  self- 
indulgent,  wealthy  planter,  without  much  knowledge  of  principles, 
or  capacity  for  business  ;  but  he  perfectly  represented  his  class,  long 
the  ruling  class  of  the  colony,  and  therefore  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  deputies.  He  had  at  home  a  son,  eighteen  months  old,  who  was . 
destined  to  preside  over  the  nation,  which  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress was  to  create.  Richard  Bland  was  chosen  because  he  was 
considered  the  best  writer  in  Virginia.  Edmund  ^endleton  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  ballast;  since,  besides  possessing  a  vast 
fund  of  legal  knowledge,  he  was  prudence  personified.  Peyton 
Randolph  had  a  genius  for  presiding  over  an  assembly,  —  a  man  of 
weighty  presence  and  imperturbable  courtesy.  RichardJKEenry  Lee, 
the  fluent  and  ornate  orator,  was  sent  to  add  argument,  fact,  and 
persuasion  to  Patrick  Henry's  awakening  peals.  Henry  himself 
was  not  selected  for  his  eloquence  alone,  but  also  because  he  waa 
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the  man  of  the  people.  He  was  the  first  eminent  American  instance 
";  ^1  ^ .  •  of  a  certain  combination  of  qualities  that  renders  a  man  resistless 
before  an  unlettered  people,  —  a  common  mind,  uncommon  talentSi 
and  the  instinct  of  being  popular.  To  these  six  the  conyention 
added  the  shining  figure  of  Colonel  Washington,  now  forty-two 
years  of  age,  who  united  in  himself  the  three  possessions  that  capti- 
vate the  greatest  number  of  persons,  —  military  glory,  great  wealth, 
and  a  fine  person. 

Virginia,  I  repeat,  could  choose  her  seven  best  and  fittest  in 
1774 ;  but  she  could  no  more  have  done  it  then  than  New  York 
can  do  it  now,  if  her  grossly  ignorant  laborers  of  foreign  lineage  had 
been  admitted  to  the  suffrage. 

Seldom  has  an  assembly  so  sedulously  veiled  a  radical  purpose 
under  conservative  forms,  as  this  Williamsburg  Convention  of 
1774.  Still  protesting  "  inviolable  and  unshaken  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment to  our  most  gracious  sovereign,"  still  professing  regard  and 
affection  for  their  friends  and  fellow-subjects  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  still  declaring  that  they  opposed  every  thing  which  might 
have  "  the  most  distant  tendency  to  interrupt  or  in  any  wise  disturb 
his  majesty's  peace,"  they  nevertheless  instructed  their  delegates^ 
that,  if  that  "  despotic  viceroy,*'  General  Gage,  should  presume  to 
attempt  to  execute  his  threats  against  Massachusetts,  such  conduct 
would  "justify  resistance  and  reprisal."  This  might  be  termed  a 
conditional  declaration  of  war,  and  went  far  beyond  any  thing  in 
Jefferson's  draft  of  Instructions,  The  Convention  also  pledged 
Virginia  to  a  suspension  of  her  business  as  a  tobacco-producing 
State,  if  the  home  government  persisted  in  its  system  of  oppression. 
No  more  exportation  of  produce,  no  more  importation  of  merchandise! 
The  convention  only  restrained  their  deputies  in  one  particular.  As 
it  was  then  the  first  week  of  August,  the  tobacco  crop  was,  to  use  the 
planters'  term,  "  nearly  made ; "  and,  what  was  of  more  weight  in 
their  honest  minds,  it  was  eaten  up,  spent,  pledged  to  London 
merchants  for  goods  had  and  consumed.  That  crop,  therefore,  must 
go  forward.  Honor  and  necessity  demanded  it.  But  no  more! 
Unless  American  grievances  were  redressed  by  Aug.  10,  1776, 
not  a  pound  of  Virginia  tobacco  should  go  to  England ;  and  Virginia 
would  find  some  other  way  of  earning  her  subsistence.  As  for  tea, 
"  we  view  it  with  horror ! "  From  this  day,  this  very  6th  of  August, 
1774,  we  will  neither  import  it  nor  buy  it,  —  no,  nor  even  use  the 
little  we  have  on  hand ! 
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It  is  interesling  to  yiew  the  action  of  this  convention  in  connec- 
tion with  Jefferson's  paper.  He,  the  philosopher,  the  man  of  books  /  *7 
and  thoughts,  was  chiefly  concerned  to  get  on  paper  the  correct  /  I 
tiieorj  of  the  situation ;  but  the  practical,  English-minded  men  of 
'the  convention,  who  shrank  from  the  theory,  had  the  clearest  view 
of  what  was  to  be  cione.  If  General  Gage  stirs  to  carry  out  his 
proclamations,  give  him  Lexington !  Meanwhile,  we  will  retort  the 
starvation  of  Boston  upon  British  merchants  and  manufacturers ! 
^Nothing  could  be  better  than  Jefferson's  theory,  except  this  exqui- 
site practice ;  and  it  was  part  of  that  practice  to  give  the  theory 
wings,  and  so  communicate  to  it  the  intelligence  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

Colonel  Washington,  a  very  practical  head,  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  Congress  might  desire  to  know  something  exact  respecting  the 
population,  commerce,  and  resources  of  each  colony.  If  it  should 
come  to  a  fight,  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  know  what 
means  the  central  power  would  have  at  command.  He  took  care  to 
ascertain  from  George  Wythe,  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
how  many  men  Virginia  contained  who  were  subject  to  taxation. 
Before  leaving  Williamsburg  for  Mount  Vernon,  he  sent  off  a 
despatch  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  had  gone  home,  to  ask  him  to 
lend  his  aid  toward  getting  from  the  four  custom-houses  (one  at 
the  mouth  of  each  river,  York,  James,  Rappahannock,  and  Po- 
tomac) a  statement  of  Virginia's  annual  exports  and  imports. 

"P.S.  If  you  should  travel  to  Philadelphia  by  land,  I  should  be 
glad  of  your  company.  Mr.  Henry  is  to  be  at  my  house  on  his  way, 
Tuesday,  the  30th  instant." 

In  those  electric  days  people  were  too  full  of  the  great  business 
in  hand  to  make  any  record  of  their  feelings ;  and  hence  it  is  only 
trifles  recorded  by  chance  that  betray  how  vivid  and  universal  was 
the  interest  in  the  subjects  the  Congress  were  to  discuss.  One 
Sunday  morning,  in  this  very  iVugust,  1774,  an  obnoxious  tool  of 
the  ministry  went  to  church  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  As 
Joon  as  he  entered,  a  large  number  of  the  congregation  rose,  left 
the  building,  and  went  home  !  An  act  of  this  nature,  which  might 
not  mean  much  in  some  communities,  indicated  in  New  England  a 
deep  and  unchangeable  resolve.  Journalism  was  then  an  infant 
irt    Interviewing  —  its    latest   acquisition,   and  one  of  its   best, 
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though  liable  to  abuse  —  had  not  yet  been  borrowed  from  that 
great,  first  interviewer,  James  Boswell.  Often,  in  those  primitiye 
days,  the  press  could  only  reveal  an  intense  and  general  excitement 
by  silence.  We  know,  from  many  sources,  that  Philadelphia  was 
profoundly  moved  at  the  gathering  of  this  Congress ;  that  the  whole 
population  was  astir ;  that  two  continents  had  followed  with  atten- 
tive minds  those  little  groups  of  horsemen  making  their  way  through 
the  woods  from  the  various  colonies  to  this  central  city ;  that  king% 
courts,  ministries,  politicians,  philosophers,  and  peoples,  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Ferney  (capital  of 
Voltaire's  empire),  were  speculating  upon  what  might  come  of  this 
unique  proceeding.  But,  when  we  look  into  the  Philadelpliia  news- 
papers of  the  week,  we  find  that  they  mentioned,  in  a  quiet  para- 
graph of  three  lines,  that  "  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  meet  in  the 
General  Congress  are  arrived."  Nothing  more !  Now  and  then| 
during  the  session  of  fifty-two  days,  some  paper  presented  to  the 
Congress  was  published  without  comment;  but  no  indication  appears 
in  the  press,  either  of  the  unusual  nature  of  the  assembly,  or  of 
the  peculiar  interest  felt  in  its  proceedings,  or  of  the  measures  it 
discussed. 

The  king  employed  a  similar  device,  it  seems;  for,  when  he 
received  at  length  the  eloquent  and  pathetic  petition  which  the 
Congress  addressed  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  colonies,  he-  sent  it 
down  to  Parliament,  as  Franklin  records,  among  a  great  heap  of 
letters,  handbills,  newspapers,  and  pamphlets  from  America,  and  it 
was  laid  upon  the  table  undistinguished  by  any  recommendation, 
and  unnoticed  in  the  royal  speech. 

The  sick  Jeflferson,  while  the  deputies  to  the  Congress  were  mak- 
ing their  way  to  Philadelphia,  resumed  his  journey,  as  it  seems,  and 
reached  Williamsburg  a  few  days  after  the  Convention  adjourned* 
There  he  performed  an  important  act.  The  courts  had  been  closed 
throughout  Virginia  for  several  months,  which  left  the  lawyers  little 
to  do.  The  law  fixing  the  fees  of  the  various  officers  attached  to 
the  courts  having  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  an  act  renewing  the 
fees  was  pending  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  when  Lord  Dunmore 
abruptly  dismissed  the  House  in  May,  1774 ;  and  hence  no  courts 
had  since  been  held.  The  people,  not  unwilling  to  bring  home  to 
their  governor  a  sense  of  the  absurd  precipitancy  of  his  conduct^ 
<ippear  to  have  submitted  with  pleasure  to  the  deprivation.     Jeffer 
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son  never  resrimed  practice.  At  thirty-one,  after  seven  years'  success* 
fa]  exercise  of  his  profession,  he  gave  up  his  unfinished  business  into 
the  hands  of  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Edmund  Kandolph,  and  so 
withdrew  from  the  law,  as  it  proved  forever. 

His  marriage,  as  we  have  seen,  had  doubled  his  estate,  increasing 
the  number  of  his  slaves  to  more  than  eighty ;  and  the  profits  of  his 
profession  had   added  three   thousand  acres  to  his  paternal  farm. 
There  had  gathered  about  him,  too,  on  his  mountain-top,  including 
his  own  family,  his  sister's  brood,  his  mother  and  brother,  his  Italian 
gardeners,  the  mechanics  employed  on  his  house,  and  his  overseers, 
a  patriarchal  household  of  thirty-four  persons.     His  presence  at 
^ome  was  peculiarly  needed  at  all  times ;  for  his  wife  was  not  one 
of  those  robust  ladies  of  the  Old  Dominion  who  could  conduct  a  plan- 
tation as  well  as  their  husbands,  and  she  was  generally  absorbed  in 
nourishing  a  life  more  feeble  than  her  own.     It  was  for  such  reasons, 
B8  we  may  presume,  that  he  now  withdrew  from  a  profession  that  \ 
compelled  him  to  be  long  absent  from  Albemarle.     He  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  trust  his  future  to  glorious  agriculture  and  the 
manly,  homely  arts  that  facilitate  agriculture.     He  might  build  a 
mill  for  his  own  and  his  neighbor's  grain  ;  he  might  keep  a  few  boys 
at  work,  making  nails  for  his  county;  he  might  convert  some  of  his 
wood  into  timber,  and  a  little  of  his  clay  into  bricks;  but  hence- 
forth, to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  derived  the  greatest  part  of  his 
revenue   from   the   culture  of  the  soil.     He  was  a  farmer,  as  his 
Others  had  been  before  him. 

At  a  time  when  busy  and  capable  men  shrink  from  public  office 
with  a  feeling  resembling  horror,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  few 
persons  have  ever  performed  public  duty  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal feeling  and  private  interest  as  Thomas  Jefferson.  Even  in  old 
and  highly-organized  communities,  the  head  of  such  a  household 
can  be  ill  spared ;  but  in  Virginia,  in  a  remote  county,  in  a  region 
where  trained  labor  did  not  exist,  and  where  men  of  much  capacity 
eould  seldom  be  hired  at  all,  and  never  for  long,  where  rudest  men 
tilled  a  new  soil  with  rudest  implements,  and  those  men  were  slaves, 
nothing  but  the  master's  eye  could  prevent  the  most  reckless  waste 
and  ruinous  mismanagement.  Every  frontier  plantation  was,  of 
necessity,  a  little  kingdom,  in  which  the  master  had  to  furnish  the 
whole  daily  requirement  of  authority  and  guidance.  If  a  wood- 
chopper  broke  a  leg  or  a  blood-vessel,  it  was  Jefferson  who  was  snm 
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moned ;  and,  if  the  \>sA>j  bad  the  measles,  it  was  Jefferson  who  most 
prescribe.  When  the  dam  gave  way,  or  a  wfaeel-barrow  broke  dowiij 
if  a  shop  caught  fire,  or  the  lettuce  was  nipped  by  the  frost ;  if  the 
cattle  got  into  the  wheat,  or  the  small-pox  into  the  negro  quarter, 
—  it  wa&  still  the  master  who  had  to  furnish  brain  and  nerve  for  the 
emergency.  There  was  never  a  period,  during  hia  public  life,  when 
he  had  not  reasoDS  for  remaining  at  home  which  most  men  would 
have  felt  to  be  sufficient. 

An  incident  of  this  period  shows  the  temper  of  the  times  and  of 
the  man.  A  cop;  of  the  non-importation  agreement  having  reached 
him  in  August,  1774,  he  wrote  to  London  to  countermand  the  order 
which  he  had  despatched  in  June  for  fourteen  pairs  of  sashes  ready 
glazed,  and  a  little  glass  to  mend  with.  Despatched,  do  I  say? 
Jefferson's  way  of  getting  a  letter  across  the  ocean  at  this  time  had 
nothing  in  it  that  could  be  called  despatch.  When  he  had  written 
his  letter,  the  next  thing  was  to  find  some  one  going  into  the  lower 
country,  who  would  tahe  the  trouble  to  get  it  on  board  a  ship  lying 
in  one  of  the  rivers,  bound  for  London.  A  letter  could  be  many  a 
long  day  reaching  salt  water  by  this  method.  Before  his  letter  had 
been  long  gone,  word  came  that  his  sashes  were  finished,  but  the 
putty  was  not  hard  enough  yet  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  deep.  It 
must  harden  "about  a  month."  Hence  the  sashes,  which  were 
ordered  on  the  1st  of  June,  before  the  non-importation  agreement 
had  been  contemplated,  threatened  to  arrive  about  Christmas,  when 
that  agreement  had  become  the  main  hope  of  a  roused  and  patriotic 
continent.  In  these  circumstances,  he  explained  the  matter  to  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  county  where  the  sashes  would  be  landed, 
and  placed  them  at  their  disposal.  *'  As  1  mean,"  said  he,  "  to  be  a 
cotiscientious  observer  of  the  measures  generally  thought  requisite 
for  the  preservation  of  our  independent  riglits,  so  I  think  myself 
bound  to  account  to  my  country  for  any  act  of  mine  which  might 
wear  an  appearance  of  contravening  them." 

His  own  county  was  to  have  its  committee  of  safety,  elected,  aa 
in  all  the  counties,  by  the  freeholders,  with  due  form  and  fiolemnityi 
for,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  the  committees  of  safety  woidd 
wield,  during  an  interregnum,  the  sovereign  power.  On  New- Year's 
Day,  1775,  this  great  business  was  done  in  Albemarle.  A  committM 
of  fifteen  was  elected,  with  Thomas  Jefferson  at  its  head.  For  him, 
two-liundred  and  eleven  votes  were  (fast,  which  was  eleven  more  thu 
an;  one  else  received  j  one  member  getting  but  sixty-four. 
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A  public  dntj  of  eminent  importance  called  him  away  from  home 
in  the  early  days  of  the  spring  of  1775.    The  Williamsburg  Conven-   /   "^ 
tion   of  August,   1774,  which   had   elected   deputies   to   the   first  / 

Congress,  had  adjourned  to  meet  March  20,  1775.  But  not  at  Wil- 
liamsburg !  Kot  at  the  capital  of  the  Old  Dominion  I  Not  under 
the  eye  of  Dunmore,  nor  within  easy  reach  of  the  marines  of  the 
men-of-war  that  lay  in  York  River.  During  these  years  of  agita- 
tion, a  village  had  been  slowly  gathering  upon  the  site  of  Virginia's 
future  capital,  —  its  natural  capital,  —  where  the  navigation  of  the 
James  is  interrupted,  about  midway  between  the  ocean  and  the 
mountains,  by  islands  and  impassable  rapids.  Sea-going  vessels  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  can  ascend  the  winding  river  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  as  far  as  those  rapids;  and,  above  them  for  two 
hundred  miles  farther,  barges  could  be  poled  and  towed.  Here 
then,  at  this  "  carrying-place,"  was  the  spot,  of  all  others  in  Virginia, 
for  Virginia's  mart,  store-house,  and  counting-room.  The  banks  of 
the  river  rise  here  into  commanding  heights,  which  afford  a  site  as 
peculiar  and  picturesque  as  that  of  Edinburgh.  Kichmond  was  still 
but  a  straggling  village,  when  the  Convention  met  there  in  March, 
1775 ;  and  there  was  only  one  building  in  it  fit  for  such  an  assem- 
bly,—  the  parish  church  of  St.  John,  —  which  is  still  standing,  little 
changed,  surroimded  by  its  spacious,  ill-kept  churchyard.  It  shows 
to  what  a  point  of  excitement  the  Province  had  been  wrought,  that 
a  parish  church  should  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  Convention  sat  eight  days,  — long  enough  to  give  an  impulse 
to  the  course  of  events,  and  to  decide  the  future  career  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

When  we  read  of  Patrick  Henry's  wonderful  displays  of  elo- 
qaence,  we  naturally  figure  to  ourselves  a  spacious  interior  and  a 
great  crowd  of  rapt  listeners.  But,  in  truth,  those  of  his  orations 
which  quickened  or  changed  the  march  of  events,  and  the  thrill  of 
which  has  been  felt  in  the  nerves  of  four  generations,  were  all 
delivered  in  small  rooms  and  to  few  hearers,  never  more  than  Due 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  first  thought  of  the  visitor  to  St.  John's 
church  in  Richmond  is:  Could  it  have  been  here,  in  this  oaken 
chapel  of  fifty  or  sixty  pews,  that  Patrick  Henry  delivered  the 
greatest  and  best  known  of  all  his  speeches  ?  Was  it  here  that  he 
uttered  those  words  of  doom,  so  unexpected,  so  unwelcome,  "  We 
Jiuat  fight "  ?    Even  here.     And  the  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone 
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^^ — and  manner  worthy  of  the  men  to  whom  they  were  addressed, — 
J  with  quiet  and  profound  solemnity.  The  mere  outline  of  the  speech 
which  we  possess  (with  liere  and  there  a  sentence  or  a  phrase  of  such 
concentrated  power  that  their  every  syllable  is  stamped  indelibly 
upon  the  mind)  shows  that  this  untaught  orator  practised  all  the  art 
of  Demosthenes,  while  exhibiting  all  his  genius.  How  strangely 
prophetic  the  sentence,  "  The  next  gaJe  that  sweeps  from  the  North 
will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms" !  These  worda 
were  spoken  on  the  23d  of  March,  1775,  while  the  people  were  joy- 
ously repeating  the  news  that  the  king  had  been  so  good  as  to 
receive  the  petition  of  the  Congress.  Nothing  at  the  moment  fore- 
told the  coming  conflict,  except  the  intuitive  sense  of  this  inspired 
yeoman. 

He  carried  the  Convention  with  him.  It  was  agreed  that  Virginia 
should  arm ;  and  a  committee  of  thirteen  —  a  magical  number 
henceforth  —  was  named  to  concert  a  plan.  Along  with  Patrick 
Henry,  George  Washington,  II.  H.  Lee,  Harrison,  Pendleton,  and 
others,  the  young  member  from  Albemarle  was  appointed  to  serve 
on  this  committee.  They  agreed  upon  this :  The  more  densely 
peopled  counties  should  enroll,  equip,  supply,  and  drill  companies  of 
infantry;  the  other  counties  should  raise  troops  of  horsemen;  all 
should  wear  the  hunting-shirt,  which,  Colonel  Washington  told  them, 
was  the  best  possible  uniform ;  and  all  should  set  about  tiie  work 
of  preparation  at  once. 


/ 


CHAPTER   XVnL 

HOSTILITrBS   PRECIPITATED   BY  THE  BOY  IL   QOYERNOBS. 

Os  tile  last  day  of  the  session  the  Conyenticn  performed  the  act 
which  proved  momentous  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Lord  Dun  more  was 
governing  Virginia  without  the  assistance  of  its  legislature ;  but 
the  necessities  of  the  Province  were  such,  that  it  was  thought  he 
might  be  induced  or  compelled  to  summon  it.  Peyton  Randolph, 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  had  presided  over  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Congress;  and  it  accorded  with  the  spirit  and 
custom  of  that  age  (as  with  justice  and  good  sense)  never  to  change 
public  servants  except  for  a  good  reason.  Hence  it  was  certain  he 
would  be  elected  chairman  of  the  next  Congress,  to  meet  on  the 
l(Hh  of  May.  The  Convention,  not  disposed  to  give  a  royal  govern- 
or any  fair  occasion  to  complain,  provided  for  his  return  to  Virginia, 
by  voting,  that,  in  case  Peyton  Randolph  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
the  Congress  before  its  adjournment,  Thomas  Jefferson  should 
ropply  his  place. 

How  graciously  the  king  had  received  the  Congress  petition,  the 
members  of  this  Convention  may  have  learned  before  they  left 
Kcbmond.  Perhaps  in  the  very  hour  when  Patrick  Henry  was 
warning  them  not  to  indulge  in  the  illusjpns  of  hope,  nor  suffer 
themselves  to  be  betrayed  by  a  kiss,  Lord  Duumore  was  penning  a 
ridijulous  proclamation,  which  showed  the  king's  antipathy  to  the 
Oongress,  and  to  every  thing  that  emanated  from  it :  "  Whereas  cer- 
tain persons  have  presumed,  without  his  majesty's  authority  or 
consent,  to  assemble  together  at  Philadelphia,"  and  have  called 
another  and  similar  meeting  for  May  next,  "  I  am  commanded  by 
the  king  to  require  all  magistrates  and  other  officers  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  any  such  appointnaent  of  deputies,  and 
to  exhort  all  persons  whatever  within  this  government  to  desist 
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&om  such  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  as  bigbly  displeasing  to  his 
majesty." 

This  document  provoked  derision  only.  But  tbe  governor's  next 
act  was  an  act  of  war,  which  every  man  in  Virginia  felt  like  a  blow. 
In  one  of  the  public  squares  in  Williamsburg,  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  town,  was  the  powder-magazine,  containing  twenty  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  the  property  of  the  colony,  and  part  of  its  usual  means 
of  defence  against  the  Indians.  This  store,  always  precious,  had 
now  become  an  object  of  intense  and  even  morbid  interest.  It  was 
not  merely  that  the  Province  was  arming,  and  that  every  thing 
relating  to  arms  had  acquired  new  value ;  but,  in  times  of  public  com- 
motion, a  community  maintained  by  the  labor  of  slaves  is  haunted 
by  a  dread  of  insurrection.  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all. 
This  fear,  always  latent,  had  recently  become  omnipresent  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  every  man  shuddered  to  think  of  the  deluge  of  mischief 
and  horror  a  rash  coward  like  Dunmore  could  bring  upon  the  Prov- 
ince, by  luring  the  negroes  to  his  aid  with  the  promise  of  freedom. 
To  Dunmore,  too,  that  powder  had  become  interesting ;  for  he  was 
almost  alone  in  a  community  that  looked  upon  him  as  the  enemy  of 
all  which  they  most  prized.  True,  it  was  a  community  in  which 
regard  for  law  had  become  an  instinct  j.  and  he  was,  if  possible,  the 
more  safe  in  their  midst  because  he  was  4;heir  enemy.  .  But  con- 
science made  a  coward  of  him  also.  He,  too,  feared  the  people  he 
had  wronged,  as  they  feared  the  people  whoai  they  were  always 
wronging. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  April  20,  a  small  party  of  marines  filed 
from  "  the  palace  "  grounds,  followed  by  a  small  wagon  belonging  to 
Dunmore  himself,  and  marched  towards  the  magazine.  For  some 
time  past  a  patrol  of  patriotic  citizens  had  guarded  the  magazine  at 
night ;  but,  as  no  alarn^  occurred,  they  had  gone  home  a  little  earlier 
every  night,  until,  on  this  occasion,  the  streets  of  Williamsburg  were 
silent  an  hour  after  midnight.  The  noble  governor  had  apparently 
been  watching  for  such  a  chance  to  steal  the  public  property ;  for, 
like  General  Gage,  he  wished  to  disarm  his  Province  in  a  quiet  way. 
That  very  night,  Guge  in  Boston  was  reckoning  up  the  cost  of  his 
attempt,  in  British  dead  and  wounded.  Dunmore  had  the  key  of 
the  Williamsburg  magazine.  About  three  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Dunmore's  wagon,  loaded  with 
fifteen   half-barrels  oF  Virginia's  powder,  was  driven  out  of  town, 
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gnaided  by  marines,  and,  soon  after  daylight,  was  conveyed  on 
board  of  an  English  man-of-war,  that  lay  in  the  James  Biver,  seven 
milefl  distant  The  rest  of  the  powder,  which  the  noble  lord's 
noble  **  little  wagon  "  would  not  hold,  was  buried,  as  it  seems,  in  the 
lagaarine  itself. 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  this  puerile  act  was  known,  there 

•1086  a  contest,  not  between  the  robbed  and  the  robber,  but  between 

tiie  <$ool  heads  and  the  hot  heads  of  the  town.     The  people  filled 

fte  streets,  excited  and  angry ;  the  patrol  resumed  their  arms,  and 

gathered  in  the  public  square ;  and  every  thing  was  ripe  for  tumult. 

But  the  elders  and  chief  men  of  the  place,  above  all  others  Peyton 

Bandolph,  chairman  of  the  Congress,  and  Mr.  Nicholas,  the  head  of 

liie  bar,  moved  about  among  the  people,  advising  moderation  and 

Older;  and,  early  in  the  day,  a  safety-valve  was  found.     Williams- 

Imrg^  small  as  it  was,  was  a  city  blessed  with  a  mayor,  recorder, 

lUermen,  and   councilmen,   who,    on    great   emergencies,   met  in 

*  common  hall,"  and  acted  as  one  body.     They  met  on  this  wild 

daj,  and  agreed  to  present  an  humble  address  to  His  Excellency, 

As  Bight  Honorable  John,  Earl  of  Dunmore,  asking  him  why  the 

colony's    powder  was  taken  away  from  its  proper  repository,  and 

Mking  him  to  have  it  brought  back.      In  his   reply,  this  right 

honorable  personage  lied.     He  said  he  had  heard  of  an  insurrec- 

tioD  in  a  neighboring  county,  and  had  thought  it  best  to  remove  the 

powder  to  a  place  of  greater  safety.     Having  uttered  this  falsehood, 

he  proceeded  to  show  that  it  was  a  falsehood  by  promising,  upon  his 

wotd  and  honor,  that,  if  the  powder  should  be  wanted  for  an  insur- 

ncdoo,  it  should  be  brought  back  in  half  an  hour.     But  the  cool 

liesds  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  people,  and  leaving  the  town  for 

the  night  in  charge  of  the  patrol. 

Dreadful  rumors  were  in  the  air.  The  news  of  the  plunder  of  the 
Qttgaidne  sped  from  county  to  county,  inflaming  minds  which  no 
^siderations  of  abstract  tea  could  reach.  He  has  taken  our 
powder,  our  own  powder,  bought  with  our  money,  and  stored  for  our 
Mmmon  defence !  The  dullest  mind  jould  feel  all  the  wrong,  and 
nmcb  of  the  complex  indignity,  of  the  act.  In  the  night,  too,  while 
honest  men  were  asleep  I 

And  what  tidings  were  on  their  way  from  the  North !  Gage, 
^  in  the  dead  of  night,  had  sent  an  armed  force  to  disarm  Massa* 
Aiuetts!    Her  yeomen  had  risen  upon  them,  and  driven  them  back 
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again,  a  chase  of  thirty  miles ;  and  they  had  left  a  dead  or  wo 
soldier  on  every  furlong  of  the  road  I  This  intelligence,  foil 
so  quick  upon  the  news  of  Dunmore's  exploit,  startled  evei 
into  the  conviction  that  the  plunder  of  the  magazine  and  the 
of  Gage's  troops  were  parts  of  a  general  scheme  to  depri^ 
colonies  of  the  means  of  defence.  The  newly-formed  com 
seized  such  arms  as  they  had,  and  rushed  to  their  several  r 
vous  without  waiting  for  orders,  demanding  to  be  led  to  the  Ci 
and  recover  their  stolen  powder.  Never  was  a  widely-Bca 
community  so  instantly  kindled ;  for,  before  the  news  of  Lexi 
had  been  in  Virginia  four  days,  there  were  assembled  at  Fred< 
burg  fourteen  companies  of  horsemen  ready  to  march  to  Wil 
burg,  seventy  miles  distant.  And  yet  the  cool  heads  trim 
once  more.  A  letter  from  Peyton  Randolph  arrived  in  the  n 
time,  informing  them  that  the  governor  had  engaged  to  arran^ 
affair  of  the  powder  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  colonj 
entreating  the  troops  to  return  to  their  homes.  By  one  major 
a  meeting  of  one  hundred  and  two  officers,  this  advice  was  ace 
and  the  troopers  rode  homeward.  The  Congress  was  to  meet 
in  eleven  days.  It  seemed  best  not  to  precipitate  the  colon 
war. 

There  was  a  man  in  Virginia,  the  King  of  Virginia  we  ma 
him,  Patrick  Henry,  who  saw  in  this  affair  of  the  powder  thi 
opportunity  that  had  yet  occurred  of  bringing  home  the  contr< 
to  the  minds  of  the  unthinking.  '^  You  may  talk  in  vain  to  t 
said  he  to  his  friends,  ^'  about  the  duties  upon  tea ;  but  tell  th 
the  robbery  of  the  magazine,  and  that  the  next  step  will  be  ' 
arm  thenij  and  you  bring  the  subject  home  to  their  bosoms." 
called  together  the  horsemen  of  his  county  of  Hanover,  hara 
them,  and  began  his  march  toward  Williamsburg,  joined,  a 
advanced,  by  squads  of  other  companies,  until  his  band  amoun 
a  hundred  and  tifty  men.  By  the  time  the  news  of  this  mov« 
reached  the  capital,  rumor  had  swelled  his  force  to  ffve  tho 
infuriate  patriots,  armed  to  the  teeth.  Consternation  fille< 
palace  of  the  governor.  He  sent  his  wife  and  daughters  on 
the  Fowey,  man-of-war.  The  captain  of  that  famous  vesse! 
risoned  the  palace  with  marines,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  at 
break,  to  fire  upon  the  town.  Several  of  Patrick  Henry's  f 
rode  in  hot  haste  to  induce  him  to  turn  back ;  but  he  held  to  hi 
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pjse^  until)  at  the  close  of  the  second  day's  march,  he  halted  sixteen 

miles  from  Williamsburg.  /  "^ 

Lord  Danmore,  in  this  extremity,  called  his  Council  together,  —  / 

that  select  body  whom  the  governor   himself  nominated,  and  the 
king  appointed.     Being  summoned,  they  repaired  to  the  Council 
Chamber  in  the  Capitol,  their  invariable  place  of  meeting ;  but  the 
governor,  panic-stricken,  would  not  venture  out,  and  commanded 
the  Coimcil  to  attend  him  in  the  palace.      When  they  were  seated 
in  his  presence,  he  stated  the  case,  and  said  he  was  afraid  the 
excited  troopers  who  were  approaching  might,  in  their  frenzy,  seize 
upon  a  public  magazine,  which  would  infallibly  bring  down  upon 
the  Province  the  direst  vengeance  of  an  insulted  king.    To  ward  off 
thig  fearful  peril  from  Virginia,  he  suggested  that  panacea  of  fall- 
ing governments,  a  proclamation.     The  youngest  member  of  this 
Goancil  of  seven,  and  the  only  Whig  among  them,  was  John  Page, 
the  college  friend  of  Jefferson,  and  the  confident  of  his  youthful  love 
for  Belinda.     It  was  he  who  broke  the  long  and  awkward  pause  that 
followed  the    governor's   address  by  asking  whether,  in   case  the 
Council  should  agree  to  advise  a  proclamation,  his  Lordship  would 
consent  to  restore  the  powder.     The  removal  of  the  powder,  con- 
tinued Mr.   Page,  having  caused  the  present   tumult,  tranquillity 
would  be  instantly  restored  by  its  restoration.      "  Mr.  Page,"  ex- 
claimed the  governor,  with  the  fury  natural  to  such  a  brain  at  the 
reception  of  advice  so  simple  and  so  wise,  — "  Mr.  Page,   I  am 
astonished  at  you  1 "     And  he  brought  down  his  lordly  fist  upon  the 
table  with  a  prodigious  thump.      To  which  the  young  councillor 
^etly  replied,  that,  in  giving  his  opinion,  he  had  done  his  duty, 
and  he  had  no  other  advice  to  give. 

The  curtain  falls  upon  this  scene.  The  next  morning  at  sunrise, 
a  messenger  from  the  capital  sought  an  interview  with  Patrick 
Henry  in  the  tavern  where  he  had  passed  the  night.  When  the 
aessenger  left  the  tavern,  he  bore  with  him  a  written  paper,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  :  — 

^  Doncastle's  Ordinary,  New  Kent,  May  4, 1775.  Beceived  from 
the  Honorable  Richard  Corbin,Esq.,  His  Majesty's  Beceiver-General, 
330  pounds,  as  a  compensation  for  the  gunpowder  lately  taken  out 
of  the  public  magazine  by  the  governor's  order;  which  money  I 
promise  to  convey  to  the  Virginia  delegates  at  the  General  CongresSy 
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—  to  be,  under  their  direction,  laid  out  in  gunpowder  for  the  colony's 
J  use,  and  to  be  stored  as  they  shall  direct,  until  the  next  Colony 
Convention  or  General  Assembly,  unless  it  shall  be  necessary,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  use  tlio  same  in  defence  of  the  colony.  It  is  agreed, 
that,  in  case  the  next  Convention  shall  determine  that  any  part  of 
the  said  money  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  said  Beceiver-General, 
that  the  same  shall  be  done  accordingly.     Patrick  Henry,  jun."  ♦ 


Such  was  Virginia's  bloodless  Lexington.  The  volunteers 
turned  to  their  homes  at  once ;  and  their  leader,  a  few  days  after, 
set  out  for  the  Congress,  escorted  by  a  great  retinue  of  horsemen,  as 
far  as  the  Potomac  River.  There  was  a  neatness  and  finish  to  this 
triumph  that  captivated  the  continent,  and  made  Patrick  Henry 
inexpressibly  dear  to  Virginia.  The  Province  would  have  at  once 
resumed  its  tranquillity,  but  for  the  incredible  folly  of  the  govemori 
who,  totally  bereft  of  sense  and  judgment,  and  emboldened  by  the 
presence  of  a  royal  squadron,  still  kept  the  peninsula  in  a  broil. 

From  the  distant  summit  of  Monticello,  Jefferson  watched  the 
course  of  events  with  the  interest  natural  to  such  a  person,  ever 
longing  for  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  harmony  and  good-will 
between  the  two  countries.  Lord  Chatham's  bill  of  January,  1776, 
inspired  by  Franklin,  which  conceded  every  thing  the  colonies 
deemed  essential,  had  given  him  hope,  until  the  next  ship  brought 
the  tidings  of  its  summary  and  contemptuous  rejection.  The  news 
of  Lexington  was  fourteen  days  in  reaching  Albemarle ;  and  then  it 
arrived  loaded  with  exaggeration, — "five  hundred  of  the  king's 
troops  slain."  In  writing,  a  few  days  after,  to  the  honored  instruct- 
or  of  his  youth,  Professor  Small,  then  physician  and  man  of  science 
in  Birmingham,  he  spoke  of  Lexington  as  an  '^accident"  that  had 
"  cut  off  our  last  hope  of  reconciliation  ; "  since  "  a  frenzy  of  revenge 


*  The  snm  received  for  the  powder  proved  to  he  too  much.     The  following  is  an 
Arom  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  held  at  liichmond  in  August,  1776. 

**  It  appearing  to  this  Convention,  hy  a  receipt  of  Patrick  Henry,  Esq.,  and  other 
mony,  that  it  was  referred  to  them  at  this  meeting  to  determine  how  much  of  the  three  hiUBa 
dred  and  thirty  pounds  which  had  been  received  by  the  Keceiver«Gcneral,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  last,  to  compensate  for  the  powder  taken  out  of  the  magazine  by  the  ^vemor*s  orden, 
should  be  restored  to  the  said  Recciver*(>encral,  Rksolvkd,  as  the  opinion  of  thlB  ConTea* 
Uon,  that  sufHcient  proof  being  had  of  their  being  only  fifteen  half-barrels  of  powder  ao 
taken  by  Lord  Dunmore's  order,  that  no  more  money  shoifld  be  retained  Uian  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings,  which  we  Judge  fully  adequate  to  the  pajnnent  of  the  aaid 
powder,  and  that  the  residue  of  the  said  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  ought  to  bo 
returned  to  the  paid  Recelver-Qeneral;  and  it  is  hereby  directed  to  be  paid  to  him  by  tho 
treasurer  of  this  Colony." 
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■eemed  to  have  seized  all  ranks  of  people."     We  may  judge  of  tbe 

fttrength  of  the  tie  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  by    /   "^   *^^ 

the  fact  that  so  un-English  a  mind  as  Jefferson's  clung  with  senti*  /       / 

mental  fondness  to  the  union  long  after  there  was  any  reasonable 

hope  of  their  preserving  it.     "  My  first  i^h,"  he  still  wrote,  late  in 

1775,  "  is  a  restoration  of  our  just  rights."     His  second  wish  was  to 

be  able,  consistently  with  honor  and  duty,  to  withdraw  totally  from 

the  public  stage,  and  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  domestic  ease  and 

tranquillity.    He  did  not  claim  to  possess  a  disinterested  patriotism, 

but  avowed  that  the  warmth  of   his  wish  for  reconciliation  with 

England  was  increased  by  his  intense  desire  to  stay  at  home.      His 

pride  as  a  citizen,  too,  was  involved.     He  saw,  as  clearly  as  the 

imperial-minded    Chatham,    that  Britain's    chance    of    remaining 

imperial  lay  in  America.     This  truth  was  hidden  from  the  world 

during  England's  contest  with  Bonaparte,  because  she  was  able  to 

waste  in  twenty  years  the  revenue  of  three   centuries,  keeping  a 

thousand  ships  in  commission,  and  subsidizing  a  continent.      That 

looked  imperial,  but  it  was  mere  reckless  waste.     The  whole  world 

now  perceives,  that,  when  Great  Britain  threw  her  American  colonies 

away,  she  lapsed  into  insularity ;  or,  to  use  Jefferson's  words  of 

1775,  she  "  returned  to  her  original  station  in  the  political  scale  of 

Eoiope."     With  the  fond  pride  natural  to  the  citizen,  he  desired  his 

country  to  be  vast,  imposing,  and  powerful. 

Brooding  over  Lexington  and  its  consequences,  he  was  startled  by 
the  intelligence  that  the  contingency  which  would  oblige  him  to 
hecome  a  member  of  Congress  was  actually  to  occur :  Lord  Dunmore, 
in  his  panic  and  distraction,  had  been  induced  to  summon  the  House 
of  Burgesses.  This  would  recall  Peyton  Randolph  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  send  Thomas  Jefferson  thither  to  supply  his  place.  The 
nsh  insolence  of  the  captains  of  the  king's  ships  lying  in  the  York 
Biver  having  roused  the  people  of  the  peninsula  nearly  to  the  point 
of  investing  the  capital  with  an  armed  force,  Lord  Dunmore  called 
together  the  Council,  and  asked  their  advice.  Summon  the  bur- 
gesses, suggested  a  member.  His  Lordship,  as  usual  with  him  when 
he  was  well  advised,  broke  into  a  furious  and  senseless  harangue  ; 
md  when  he  had  finished,  John  Page  calmly  replied  to  him,  point 
hy  point,  his  best  argument  being  this :  If  you  deprive  the  people 
of  their  usual,  legal,  constitutional  representation,  they  will  resort 
to  conventions,  which  itself  is  revolution.     The  whole  Council  joined 
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in  this  sentiment ;  and,  at  length,  the  governor  accepted  their  adviooi 
)  ^  iT^  the  writs  were  issued,  and  the  first  of  June  named  as  the  day  of 
'    /  meeting. 

The  air  was  highly  electric.  These  rural  Virginians  had  been 
slow  to  kindle;  for,  until  thft foolish  Dunmore  and  his  naval  captains 
had  joined  hands  to  threaten  and  insult  them,  Virginia's  part  had 
been  to  sympathize  with  the  victims  of  distant  oppression,  and  resent 
wrongs  done  to  a  sister  colony.  But  these  vessels  of  war  in  their 
own  rivers  were  now  as  maddening  to  them  as  Gage's  regiments 
were  to  Massachusetts.  How  welcome  English  men-of-war  had  been 
in  other  days,  when,  under  an  awning,  Virginian  beauty  had  de- 
lighted to  tread  a  spotless  quarter-deck,  and  when  at  the  balls  in  the 
Apollo  no  partners  could  be  so  agreeable  as  naval  officers,  splendid  in 
the  cumbrous  uniform  of  the  time  !  All  that  was  over  forever. 
Williamsburg  had  over  been  most  lavish  of  politeness  and  hospitality 
to  the  king's  navy;  but,  at  the  mere  rumor  of  Patrick  Henry's 
approach.  Captain  Montagu  had  threatened  to  fire,  not  upon  him,  but 
upon  the  town.  In  making  this  threat,  the  captain,  in  the  language 
of  a  Williamsburg  Committee,  "  had  discovered  the  most  hellish 
principles  that  can  actuate  a  human  mind ; "  and  they  advised  the 
people  to  show  him  no  "  other  mark  of  civility  besides  what  common 
decency  and  absolute  necessity  require."  Captain  Montagu  was 
cut  in  Williamsburg  by  every  Whig. 

The  1st  of  June  arrived.  It  had  been  a  question  with  distant 
constituencies  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  patriotic  burgesses  to 
venture  down  into  that  narrow  peninsula,  with  men-of-war  in  both, 
rivers,  and  bodies  of  marines  at  the  beck  of  a  savage  governor; 
particularly  as  some  members  —  Peyton  Randolph,  Patrick  Henry, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  —  had  been  menaced  with  a  prosecution  for 
treason.  A  paragraph  advised  every  member  to  come  "  prepared  as 
an  American ; "  and,  accordingly,  many  members  arrived  at  the 
capital  clad  in  the  hunting-shirt,  and  carrying  the  rifle,  to  which 
they  had  become  accustomed  in  the  training-field.  Jefferson,  now  a 
member  both  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  and  of  the  Greneral 
Congress,  took  Williamsburg  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  and  there 
he  met  Peyton  Randolph,  fresh  from  the  Congress.  The  speaker 
asked  him  to  delay  his  journey,  and  remain  for  a  short  time  in  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Lord  North's  conciliatory  proposi- 
tion,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  Dunmore's  pretext  for  summoning 
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the  House ;  and  the  speaker  desired  the  aid  of  Jeffersou's  pen  in 
drawing  np  Virginia's  answer  to  the  same. 

On  Thnrsday,  the  1st  of  June,  for  the  last  time,  a  royal  goremor 
and  a  loyal  House  of  Virginia  Burgesses  exchanged  the  elaborate 
civilities  asual  on  the  first  day  of  a  session.  The  usual  committee 
was  appointed  to  reply  to  the  governor's  courteous,  conciliatory 
speech.  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  this  committee,  but  he  was 
charged  to  make  a  separate  reply  to  the  part  of  it  which  related  to 
Lord  North's  proposition ;  and  to  this  important  duty  he  addressed 
himself.  The  duty,  indeed,  was  doubly  important,  since  the  docu- 
ment he  was  to  prepare  would  not  only  be  the  reply  of  Virginia  to 
the  ministerial  scheme,  but  it  would  be  America's  first  response 
to  it,  as  no  other  colonial  legislature  had  been  in  session  since  its 
arrival. 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday,  the  first  days  of  the 
session,  passed  harmoniously  enough.  If  the  House  wus  less  hum- 
ble than  usual  in  the  tone  of  its  communications  with  the  governor, 
it  still  protested  its  unshaken  attachment  to  the  king ;  and  there 
seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  the  session  proceeding  agreeably  to  its 
close.  But,  as  I  have  observed,  the  air  was  electric.  There  was  a 
rerolution  in  the  clouds.  On  Monday  evening  several  young  men 
went  to  the  magazine  in  Williamsburg,  intending  to  supply  them- 
selves with  arms  from  the  few  weapons  still  remaining  in  the  public 
store.  Arms,  at  the  moment,  were  in  extreme  request,  and  only  he 
was  happy  who  had  a  good  weapon.  On  opening  the  door  of  the 
magazine,  a  spring-gun  was  discharged,  loaded  deep  with  swan-shot, 
and  two  of  the  young  men  were  badly  wounded.  One  of  them 
received  two  balls  in  his  shoulder  and  another  in  his  wrist ;  the  other 
lad  one  finger  cut  off  and  another  shattered.  Upon  examining  the 
magazine,  the  party  discovered  that  other  spring-guns  were  set  in  it, 
and  that  no  notice  had  been  written  up,  warning  intruders  of  the 
danger.  The  setting  of  these  guns,  it  was  immediately  ascertained, 
was  Dunmore's  work,  done  by  his  orders  soon  after  Patrick  Henry 
had  disbanded  his  troop. 

The  clottd  burst.  The  revolution  had  come.  The  Williamsburg 
companies  seized  their  arms,  and  rushed  to  the  public  squares.  The 
indignation  of  the  people  at  this  dastardly  act  of  their  governor  was 
not  lessened  by  the  consideration  that  the  young  men  had  been 
wounded  while  they  were  breaking  the  law.     They  might  have 
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fallen  dead  under  the  coward  fire  of  those  guns ;  and  the  insult  of 
fighting  a  patriotic  and  loyal  people  with  weapons  usually  employed 
against  poachers  and  trespassers  was  felt  hy  every  person.  Curses 
hoth  loud  and  deep  were  hurled  at  the  palace  and  its  inmates:  and 
though  the  cool  heads  again  contrived  to  prevent  any  thing  liko  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  yet,  at  such  a  time,  no  potentate  can  so  ^all 
himself  in,  that  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  people  cannot  reach 
him.  The  next  morning,  two  hours  before  the  early  June  dawn,  the 
governor,  his  family,  his  abhorred  secretary,  and  his  chief  servantSy 
all  fied  in  silence  from  the  palace,  and  were  driven  ten  miles  down 
the  peninsula  to  Yorktown,  whence  they  were  rowed  ofif  to  the  flag- 
ship of  the  armed  squadron  anchored  there.  He  was  governor  of 
Virginia  never  again.  He  had  still  some  savage  mischief  to  do  in 
the  Province,  as  a  mere  marauder;  but  when,  at  daybreak  on  the 
8th  of  June,  Lord  Dunmore  stepped  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  king's 
ship,  George  III.  ceased  to  reign  over  Virginia.  His  governor  had 
run  away. 

The  House  of  Burgesses,  with  inexhaustible  patience  and  courtesy, 
attempted  to  woo  him  back  by  assuring  him  that  he  would  be,  as  he 
ever  had  been,  safe  in  his  palace,  and  that  his  residence  on  board  a 
distant  ship  was  in  the  highest  degree  inconvenient  to  them  and 
irritating  to  the  people.  His  reply  amounted  to  this :  Let  the 
House  frankly  accept  Lord  North's  proposition,  dismiss  the  militia 
companies,  and  rescind  the  non-importation  agreement,  and  he  would 
not  only  return  to  Williamsburg,  but  do  all  in  his  power  to  soothe 
the  just  anger  of  a  gracious  king  against  a  rebellious  Province. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  meanwhile,  had  completed  his  paper  upon  Lord 
North's  scheme.  That  scheme  merely  proposed  to  let  the  colonies 
tax  themselves  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  empire,  instead  of 
being  taxed  by  Parliament ;  Parliament  to  fix  the  amount  to  be 
raised,  and  to  have  the  spending  of  the  money.  Mr.  Jefferson's 
answer  was  courteous,  clear,  and  decided.  It  was  incomparably  the 
best  paper  he  had  yet  drawn,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  House  with 
only  a  few  verbal  changes;  or,  as  the  author  expresses  it,  with  "a 
dadi  of  cold  water  on  it  here  and  there,  enfeebling  it  -somewhat." 
His  paper  may  be  summed  up  io  two  sentences  :  1.  The  ministerial 
scheme  '' changes  the  form  of  oppression,  without  lightening  its 
burden;"  2.  It  leaves  our  other  wrongs  unredressed.  Having 
duly  elaborated  these  points,  he  closed  with  a  paragraph,  which,  we 
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presume^  he  meant  to  be  tender  and  conciliatory,  but  which,  we 
know,  was  the  quintessence  of  exasperation  to  the  king  and  his 
party,  since  it  referred  the  subject  for  ^^  final  determination  to  the 
General  Congress  now  sitting,  before  whom  we  shall  lay  the  papers 
your  lordship  has  communicated  to  us.'' 

"  For  ourselves,"  he  continued,  "  we  have  exhausted  every  mode 
^f  application  which  our  invention  could  suggest  as  proper  and 
promising.  We  have  decently  remonstrated  with  Parliament :  they 
have  added  new  injuries  to  the  old.  We  have  wearied  our  king 
with  our  supplications  :  he  has  not  deigned  to  answer  us.  We  have 
appealed  to  the  native  honor  and  justice  of  the  British  nation :  their 
efforts  in  our  favor  have  hitherto  been  ineffectual.  What,  then,  re- 
mains to  be  done  ?  That  we  commit  our  injuries  to  the  even-handed 
justice  of  that  Being  who  doeth  no  wrong,  earnestly  beseeching  him 
to  illuminate  the  councils  and  prosper  the  endeavors  of  those  to 
whom  America  hath  confided  her  hopes,  that,  through  their  wise 
directions,  we  may  again  see  re-united  the  blessings  of  liberty,  pros- 
perity, and  harmony  with  Great  Britain." 

The  governor's  reply  to  this  eloquent  and  most  reasonable  address 
was  in  these  words :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  House  oi  Burgesses,  it  is 
with  real  concern  that  I  can  discover  nothing  in  your  address  that 
I  think  manifests  the  smallest  inclination  to,  or  will  be  productive 
0^  a  reconciliation  with  the  mother-country." 

Jefferson  did  not  wait  to  learn  the  governor's  opinion.  The  docu- 
ment which  he  had  composed  was  accepted  by  the  House,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  as  Virginia's  reply  to  Lord  North's  proposition  ;  and  the 
next  morning,  in  a  one-horse  chaise,  with  a  copy  of  his  address  duly 
ngned  and  certified  in  his  pocket,  he  left  Williamsburg  for  Phila- 
delphia. With  the  assistance  of  two  led  horses  to  change  with,  he 
could  not  average  more  than  twenty-two  miles  a  day ;  and  so  im- 
perfectly marked  were  some  parts  of  the  road,  that  twice  he  employed 
a  guide.  He  reached  Philadelphia  on  that  memorable  20th  of  June 
when  George  Washington  received  his  commission  from  the  Con- 
gress ;  and  we  may  be  sure,  that,  before  the  general  slept  that  night, 
Jefferson  had  communicated  to  him  the  substance  of  Virginia's 
response  to  the  Parliamentary  scheme.  He  could  not  have  let  the 
general  depart  for  Massachusetts  without  informing  him  that  his 
own  native  Province  was  at  his  back.  The  next  morning,  before 
taking  his  seat  with  the  Congress,  he  could  not  but  have  seen  Wash* 
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iogtoD  teriew  the  military  companies  of  Philadelphia,  and  then  ri^ 
away  on  hia  long  joumeyj  accompanied  by  G«Qeial  Schuyler  and 
Chorlee  Lee,  and  eecorted  by  a  Philadelphia  troop  of  horsemen. 

Twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia  General  Washington  met  a  mea- 
senger  from  the  North,  spurnDg  forward  to  bear  to  Congress  the 
news  of  Bunker  Kill.  Jefierson  heard  it  before  night.  He  was 
bimaelf  the  bearer  of  tidings  for  which  Congress  had  waited  with 
solicitude ;  but  t/itg  was  news  to  cast  into  the  shade  all  bloodless 
events.  How  be  gloried  in  the  Yankees  I  What  a  warmth  of 
affection  there  was  t!i«7i  —  and  will  be  again  —  between  Maseachn- 
setts  and  Virginia  I  "  The  adventurous  genius  and  intrepidity  of 
those  people  is  amazing."  Jefferson  wrote  to  bis  brotlier- in-law,  when 
the  details  of  the  action  were  known.  They  were  fitting  out,  he 
said,  light  vessels,  armed,  with  which  they  expected  to  clear  the 
coast  of  "  every  thing  below  the  size  of  a  shjp-of-war."  So  magnani- 
mous too!  "They  are  now  intent  on  burning  Boston  as  a  hive 
which  gives  cover  to  regulars ;  and  none  are  more  bent  on  it  than 
the  very  people  who  come  out  of  it,  and  whose  whole  prosperity  liee 
there." 

America  did  not  feel  it  necessary  or  hecoming,  in  those  days,  to 
scrimp  her  public  men  in  the  matter  of  salary.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
supposed  possible  to  com;>Bnaa/e  an  eminent  public  servant  by  any 
amount  of  money  whatever;  but  it  was  considered  proper  to  /aeili- 
tote  hie  labors  so  far  as  money  could  do  it.  Virginia  allowed  her 
representatives  in  the  Continental  Congresa  forty-five  shillings  a  day 
each,  and  a  shilling  a  mile  for  their  travelling  expenses,  besides  "al] 
ferriages,"  then  no  small  item  ;  and  the  treasurer  was  aatboriEed  to 
advance  a  member  two  hundred  pounds,  if  it  would  be  conveniemt 
to  him,  before  he  left  Virginia,  the  member  to  refund  on  his  retnn 
home,  if  the  sum  advanced  "  shaU  happen  to  exceed  bis  allowance." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

JSFFEBSON  TS  THE  CONTINISKTAL  00NGRBS8. 

Sixty  gentlemen,  in  silk  stockings  and  pigtails,  sitting  in  a  /- 
room  of  no  great  size  in  a  plain  brick  building  up  a  narrow  alley,  /  y  "^ 
—such  was  the  Continental  Congress  ;  "the  Honorable  Congress,"  ^ 
ai  its  constituents  made  a  point  of  calling  it ;  "  the  General  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,"  as  Lord  Chatham  styled  it,  when  he  told 
tn  incredulous  House  of  Lords  that  no  body  of  men  had  ever  sur- 
passed it  "  in  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom 
of  conclusion."  The  present  generation  of  Philadelphians  has  seen 
tie  hall  wherein  Peyton  Randolph  presided  and  Patrick  Henry 
^K>ke,  a  second-hand  furniture  sales-room,  and  none  too  large  for 
tbe  purpose ;  while  the  committee-rooms  up  stairs,  to  which 
Franklin  and  Samuel  Adams  repaired  for  consultation,  were  used 
for  a  school.  The  principal  apartment  must  have  been  well  filled 
when  all  the  members  were  present ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Society  of  House  Carpenters,  to  whom  the  building  belonged,  did 
Dot  violate  the  proprieties  of  the  Quaker  City  so  far  as  to  furnish 
it  sumptuously. 

The  Congress  was  not  an  assemblage  of  aged  sires  with  snowy 
locks  and  aspect  venerable,  such  as  art  has  represented  the  Koman 
Senate.  Old  men  could  neither  have  done  tbe  work  nor  borne  the 
journeys.  Franklin,  the  oldest  member,  was  seventy-one,  though 
still  ruddy  and  vigorous ;  and  there  were  two  or  three  others  past 
sixty ;  but  the  members  generally  were  in  the  prime  of  their  years 
and  powers,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  young  men  among  them, 
as  there  must  be  in  representative  bodies  which  truly  represent 
John  Jay  was  thirty,  not  too  old  to  be  a  little  vain  of  the  papers 
he  drew.  Maryland  had  sent  two  young  men,  —  Thomas  Stone, 
thirty-two,  and  William  Paca,  thirty-five.     From  South  Carolina 
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of  thirty-two  who  could  calculate  an  eclipse,  survey  an  estate,  tie  an 
artery,  plan  an  edifice,  try  a  cause,  break  a  horse,  dance  a  minuet,  f  ^  1  ) 
and  play  the  violin.  The  papers  which  he  had  written  for  the  Vir-  /  / 
ginia  Legislature,  one  of  which  he  brought  with  him,  and  another 
of  which  had  been  widely  scattered  in  both  countries,  were  known 
to  members.  Moreover  he  was  an  accession  to  the  radical  side. 
Hifl  mind  was  keeping  pace  with  the  march  of  events.  There  were 
cnt(ff8  enough  already,  and  no  lack  of  writers ;  but  Jefferson  came, 
not  only  surcharged  with  that  spirit  which  was  to  carry  the  country 
through  the  crisis,  but  full  of  the  learning  of  the  case,  up  in  his 
Magna  Charta,  versed  in  the  lore  of  the  lawyers  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  conversant  with  Virginia  precedents.  He  could  only 
take  part  in  conversational  debates ;  there  was  neither  fluency  nor 
fire  in  his  public  utterances ;  but,  to  quote  again  the  language  of 
John  Adams,  ^'  he  was  so  prompt,  frank^  explicit,  and  decisive  upon 
committees  and  in  cogV6rsation,  —  not  even  .Samuel  Adams  was 
mow  80,  —  thatTe""fli50n  tfelzed  Upon  my  heart."  He  was  a  Vir- 
gimau  Loo ;  and  tllilt  TV  as  a  pFOud  Eftle  then,  and  most  dear  to  the 
po(^e  of  New  England.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  —  Massa- 
chnsetts  oppressed,  and  Virginia  sympathizing,  —  that  was  the 
OBoet  obvious  fact  of  the  situation.  And  Virginia  had  espoused  the 
caose  of  persecuted  Boston  with  so  eloquent  a  tongue,  and  poured 
■opplies  into  her  lap  with  a  hand  so  bountiful  and  untiring,  and 
btOQght  to  her  support  so  respectable  a  name  and  such  imposing 
wealth  and  numbers,  and  sent  men  to  the  Congress  of  such  splen- 
i'd  gifts  and  various  worth,  that  td  be  a  Virginian  was  itself  an 
boDorable  distinction.  Jefferson,  too,  united  in  himself  the  method 
tod  plod  of  a  Yankee  lawyer  with  the  ease  and  grace  which  man 
began  to  acquire  when  he  first  bestrode  the  horse. 

The  greatness  of  this  Congress  is  shown  in  its  consideration  for  its 
weakest  members.  An  ordinary  parliament  is  controlled  by  ita 
itoongest ;  but  this  Congress  deliberately  allowed  itself  to  be  domi- 
nated by  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  timidest  of  gentlemen, 
though  a  man  of  ability  and  worth.  He  dared  not  face  the  crisis. 
"Johnny,''  his  mother  used  to  say  to  him  (so  reports  John  Adams), 
"you  will  be  hanged ;  your  estate  will  be  forfeited  and  confiscated; 
you  will  leave  your  excellent  wife  a  widow,  and  your  charming  chil- 
dren orphans,  beggars,  and  infamous.''  And  this,  too,  while  the 
ncellent  wife  stood  by  with  confirmatory  anguish  visible  in  her 
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,^.      countenance.     Mr.  Adams  confesses,  that,  if  his  wife  and  mothei 
(  had  held  such  language,  it  would  have  made  him  the  most  miserable 

of  men,  even  if  it  did  not  render  him  an  apostate.  The  Congresfli 
if  it  could  not  regard  Mr.  Dickinson's  scruples  as  purely  disinter- 
ested and  patriotic,  knew  that  they  were  representative,  and  felt  the 
necessity  of  opposing  to  the  king's  insensate  obstinacy  a  united 
front.  Hence  it  was,  that,  when  these  lions  and  lambs  sat  down 
together,  it  was  a  little  child  that  led  them ;  and,  for  his  sake,  they 
committed  the  sublime  imbecility  of  a  second  petition  to  the  king. 
It  was  a  wonderful  condescension.  Ben  Harrison  expressed  the 
feeling  of  nearly  every  member  when  he  said,  in  reply  to  Dickin- 
son's exulting  remark,  that  there  was  but  one  word  in  the  petition 
which  he  disapproved,  and  that  was  the  word  Congress,  "  There  is 
but  one  word  in  the  paper,  Mr.  President,  of  which  I  approve,  and 
that  is  the  word  Congress"  It  is  only  tlie  great  who  can  thus  bend 
and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  scruples  of  the  little. 

Nor  was  it  timidity  alone  that  influenced  the  excellent  ladies  of 
Mr.  Dickinson's  family.  It  was  sentiment  as  welL  In  looking  over 
the  newspapers  of  that  year,  1775,  we  gather  the  impression  that 
the  ministry  endeavored  to  turn  to  account  the  personal  popularity 
of  the  king  and  queen,  which  was  very  great,  particularly  with 
mothers ;  for  were  they  not  the  parents  of  ten  children,  —  the  oldest 
thirteen,  the  youngest  a  baby  in  arms  ?  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
scoffing  renders  of  this  generation  to  conceive  of  the  tender  emotions 
awakened  in  the  maternal  bosom  of  1775  upon  reading  paragraphs 
in  the  newspapers  describing  the  family  life  led  at  Kew  by  the  royal 
parents  and  their  numerous  brood :  how  their  Majesties  rose  at  six  in 
the  morning,  and  devoted  the  next  two  hours,  which  they  called  their 
oivuy  to  Arcadian  enjoyment ;  how,  at  eight,  the  five  elder  children 
were  brought  from  their  several  abodes  to  breakfast  with  their  illus- 
trious parents.  "  At  nine,"  as  one  reporter  of  the  period  has  it^ 
"the  younger  children  attend  to  lisp  or  smile  their  good-morrows ; 
and  while  the  five  eldest  are  closely  applying  to  their  tasks,  the 
little  ones  and  their  nurses  pass  the  whole  morning  in  Kichmond 
Gardens.  The  king  and  queen  frequently  amuse  themselves  with 
sitting  in  the  room  while  the  children  dine,  and  once  a  week, 
attended  by  the  whole  offspring  in  pairs,  make  the  little  delightful 
tonr  of  Bichmond  Gardens  "  I  Who  but  a  republican  savage  could 
lesist  such  a  picture?    The  same  faithful  reporter  bade  a  loyal 
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empire  take  note  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  aged  thirteen,  and  the    /— — ^  ^ 
Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  aged  twelve,  promised  to  excel  the  generality  /       / 
of  mankind  as  much  in  learning  as  in  rank,  for  they  were  kept  at  ' 

their  books  eight  hours  a  day,  and  were  so  fond  of  their  lessons ! 
''All  the  ten  are  indeed  fine  children." 

We  observe,  also,  that  there  was  much  petitioning  this  year,  both 
for  and  against  the  Americans ;  which  gave  the  king  opportunities 
to  indicate  his  own  sentiments :  for,  when  a  petition  was  presented 
adverse  to  the  royal  policy,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it ;  but  when  a 
delegation  came  to  the  palace,  charged  to  say  that  a  malignant 
spirit  of  resistance  had  gone  forth  in  America,  fomented  by  selfish 
men  resolved  to  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  their  country ;  or  when  a 
committee  of  aldermen  gave  utterance  to  the  opinion  that  clemency 
was  thrown  away  upon  colonists  who  raised  parricidal  hands  against 
a  parent  State  to  which  they  owed  existence  and  every  blessing;  or 
when  nine  tailors  from  Tooley  Street  laid  "their  lives  and  fortunes 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,"  for  a  gracious  king  to  employ  in  main- 
taining the  authority  of  Parliament  in  every  part  of  the  empire, — 
then  the  Majesty  of  Britain  unknit  its  troubled  brow,  and  the  news- 
papers were  enabled  to  state  that  "  His  Majesty  received  the  address 
Tery  graciously,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  deputation  had  the  honor 
to  kiss  His  Majesty's  hand."     The  king's  deliberate  opinion  of  the 
tiDuhles   in   America   was  -that  Washington,  Patrick   Henry,  the 
Adamses,  Jefferson,  Peyton  Randolph,  John  Dickinson,  and  the 
Congress  generally,  had  entered  into  "  a  desperate  conspiracy,"  to 
tue  the  language  of  the  royal  speech  of  1775,  for  the  purpose  of 
wresting  from  him  a  valuable  part  of  his  dominions.     All  this  peti- 
tioning, and  all  these  tender  or  timid  scruples  of  the  Dickinson 
party,  he  thought,  were,  "  meant  to  amuse  "  a  too  confiding  British 
people;  while  the  leaders,  Dickinson  himself  being  one  of  them, 
were  **  preparing  for  a  general  revolt."     Thus  do  the  stupid  usually 
interpret  the  wise. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  talent  for  composition  was  called  into  requisition 
on  the  fifth  day  of  his  attendance.  The  Congress  was  extremely 
solicitous  concerning  the  wording  of  the  documents  which  they 
issued,  not  because  they  felt  the  eyes  of  the  universe  to  be  upon 
tbem,  though  every  thing  they  published  was  printed  in  all  the 
newspapers  of  Christendom  that  dared  insert  it,  but  because  they 
had,  in  all  their  formal  utterances;  to  avoid  many  possible  errors. 
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vii  try  for  many  deszable  objects.  Thej  were  molvvd  to  lei 
in  the  ri^Kt.  tt>  be  the  porrr  snned  agaiziat;  and  tbej  meant  tt 
make  thi^  clearlj  appeac  Tbej  had  co  sacL^  English  Whigs  with- 
out giving  a  handle  to  KngI iah  Tories,  and  express  the  feeling  of 
Samael  A<Luns  withoot  repeTIing  John  Dickinson.  Thej  had  to 
resist  Geni?nd  Gage^  wirhont  spearing  as  rebels  in  the  eje»  of 
kings  whose  countenance  and  socoor  might  become  impoitant  to 
them.  Hence,  nothing  was  so  mnch  rained  at  the  moment,  next  to 
the  art  of  making  saltpetre,  as  skill  in  the  ose  of  written  word& 

On  the  Terr  day  when  Jefferson  t<»k  his  seat  came  the  first  tid- 
ings of  Banker  HilL  How  poweriess  is  language  to  recall  the  thriQ, 
the  alarm,  the  raptnre,  the  ^prehension,  the  triumph,  the  tnmul^ 
of  those  days  when  the  tremendous  and  incredible  details  were  anir- 
ing !  One  thousand  and  fifty-four  of  the  king^s  own  red-coated 
soldiers  dea^l  and  wounde*! !  Thirteen  officers,  bearing  the  king's 
com  miss  ion,  killed,  and  seventy  wounded!  The  king^s  general  and 
array  shut  up  in  Boston,  impotent !  The  Honorable  Congress  felt 
it  necessary  to  get  upon  paper,  at  once,  the  correct  theory  of  these 
events,  with  which  the  world  would'  soon  be  ringing;  for  there  had 
never  before  been  such  a  slaughter  as  this  in  British  America, — not 
in  the  blooiliest  of  the  Indian  fights^  nor  when  Wolfe  completed  the 
conquest  of  Cauarla  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  A  <*ym"^'*^^^  ^"^f 
appr>inted  to  rlraw  up  a  statement  of  the  causes  of  taking  ^up_anQ8. 
This  committee,  on  June  24.  Jefferson's  third  day  in  the  Congress. 
presented  a  draft,  written  by  a  great  orator,  John  Butledge.  Great 
orators  have  not  the  desk-patience  to  be  great  writers.  The  paper 
not  being  approved,  the  committee,  two  days  after,  was  ordered  to 
try  again  ;  and  two  gentlemen  noted  for  their  writing  talent,  John 
Dickinson  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  were  added  to  the  committee. 

The  meml>er8  of  this  famous  Congress,  nobly  as  they  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  task,  were  not  exempt  from  the  foibles  of  human 
nature.  They  had  their  little  vanities,  antipathies,  and  resentments^ 
like  the  rest  of  our  limited  race. 

When  the  Congress  adjourned  that  day,  the  members  of  the  com- 

'.'  mitteo  remained ;   and  Jefferson  found  himself  next  to   William 

^  Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  a  lawyer  of  about  his  own  age,  much 

admired  for  the  sweeping  vigor   of  his  written  style.     Jefferson 

regarded  him  with  particular  interest.     Among  the  papers  issued  by 

the  first  Congress,  the  one  he  had  liked  best  was  the  Address  to  the 
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People  of  Great  Britain,  the  most  extensive  and  complete  version  /  ^— n 
of  the  case  yet  given  to  the  world.  Without  being  particularly  wely  /  y 
written,  it  was  a  plain,  straightforward  piece  of  work,  free  fipom  those  *  • 
reserves  and  softenings  supposed  to  be  requisite  in  petitions  to  the 
king.  When  the  Virginia  delegates  returned,  he  had  inquired  con- 
cerning the  authorship  of  a  paper  so  much  to  his  mind ;  and  Ben 
Harrison  had  told  him  that  William  Livingston  was  the  author. 
Hence  he  now  turned  to  Livingston,  and  urged  him  to  undertake 
the  important  and  difficult  draught  committed  to  them.  The  member 
from  New  Jersey  excused  himself,  and  proposed  the  work  to  Jeffer- 
son. .  Upon  this  he  renewed  his  request  with  such  urgency,  that 
Livingston  was  puzzled.  "  We  are  as  yet  but  new  acquaintances, 
sir,"  said  the  Jerseyman :  "  why  are  you  so  urgent  for  my  doing 
it?'^  He  replied,  "Because  I  have  been  informed  that  you  drew 
the  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  —  a  production,  certainly, 
of  the  finest  pen  in  America."  Livingston  had,  indeed,  presented 
the  paper  to  the  house ;  but,  as  it  was  the  composition  of  John  Jay 
of  New  York,  he  was  compelled  to  waive  the  compliment.  "  On 
that,  perhaps,  sir,"  said  he,  "you  may  not  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed." 

The  next  morning,  as  Jefferson  himself  reports,  he  discovered  that 
Mr.  Jay  was  not  disposed  to  lose  the  honor  of  his  performance.  As 
he  was  walking  about  in  the  hall,  before  the  House  had  been  called 
to  order,  he  observed  Mr.  Jay  leading  towards  him,  "  by  the  button 
of  his  coat,"  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee  of  Virginia.  These  gentlemen  were 
not  the  best  friends.  "  I  understand,  sir,"  said  Jay  to  Jefferson, 
when  he  had  brought  up  the  Virginia  orator,  "  that  this  gentleman 
informed  you  that  Mr.  Livingston  drew  the  Address  to  the  People 
of  Great  Britain."  Mr.  Jefferson  set  him  right  on  the  point ;  but 
Jay  and  Lee  remained  "  ever  very  hostile  to  one  another." 

It  is  a  relief  to  catch  Mr.  John  Jay,  who  comes  down  to  us  with 
a  reputation  for  austerest  virtue,  behaving  so  much  like  a  sophomore. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  at  thirty  he  was  a  merry  gentleman 
enough,  who  smoked  his  pipe,  loved  his  jest,  could  be  vain  of  his 
"composition,"  and  was  actually  —  if  the  reader  can  believe  it  — 
called  by  his  intimate  friends  Jack  ! 

Ijie^  committee  asked^  the  new  member  from  Virginia  to  try  his 
hand  at  the  draughty  and  put  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  into  docu- 
mentary form  for  general  circulation.     He  did   his  best,  but  big 
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aaual  ill  limit  pittmad  hiip,  Mt.  Dickinson  thought  the  paper  "too 
fifing/"  No  one,  as  yet,  expected  or  desired  any  other  ending  of 
the  controversy  than  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  on  the  old 
terms.  Why,  then,  asked  Dickinson,  make  reconciliation  more  dif- 
ficult by  offensive  worda  1  "  He  was  so  honest  a  man,"  says  iSx. 
Jefferson,  "  and  so  able  a  one,  that  he  was  greatly  indulged,  even  by 
thoFe  who  could  not  feel  his  scruples."  The  committee  asked  him 
to  take  Mr.  Jefferson's  draught,  which  all  seem  to  have  approved  but 
Dickinson,  and  put  it  into  a  form  he  could  adopt  The  result  was  a 
much  better  document  for  the  puipose  than  either  of  them  alon« 
could  have  prepared;  for  in  nothing  that  men  does  is  the  saying 
truer,  than  in  the  preparation  of  official  documents,  that  two  heads 
are  better  than  one.  Mr.  Dickinson  restated  the  course  of  events, 
but  appended  to  liis  mild  version  of  the  facts  four  and  a  half  pat»> 
graplis  of  Jefferson's  flowing  eloquence,  winch  came  in  well  when  the 
document  was  read  in  town  meetings  and  at  the  head  of  departing 
regiments.  But  Dickinson's  part  was  not  less  effective.  The  veiy 
awkwardnesses  of  a  piece  of  writing  have  convincing  power  when 
they  arise  from  the  struggle  of  an  honest  mind  to  get  upon  paper 
the  exact  trutli.  How  effective  and  affecting  some  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
messages  for  this  very  reason  !  It  was  not  eloquent  to  describe  the 
affair  of  Lexington  as  "  an  unprovoked  assault  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  said  Province,  as  appears  by  the  affidavits  of  a  greftt 
number  of  persons ; "  nor  was  it  a  fine  stroke  of  rhetoric  to  speak 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  as  a  butchery  of  our  countrymen  (say- 
ing nothing  of  the  1,054  British  dead  and  wounded)  ;  but  Homer 
could  not  have  stated  it  in  a  better  way  to  reach  the  minds  of  the 
plain,  scrupulous  people  of  Pennsylvania.  The  committee  aod  the 
Congress  adopted  Mr.  Dickinson's  draught.  If  the  reader  will  turn 
to  the  document,  he  will  easily  discover  the  precise  point  where  Dtck- 
inson'a  labored  statement  ends,  and  Jefferson's  glowing  utteranoa 
begiits. 

There  is  one  word  of  three  letters  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  portion,  whioli 
I  wonder  the  cautious  Fenusylvanian  did  not  erase.  It  is  the  wofd 
of  threat  italicized  in  this  passage  :  "  We  mean  not  to  dissolve  that 
union  which  has  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  as,  Aud 
which  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.  Necessity  has  not  yet 
driven  ua  into  that  desperate  measure,  nor  induced  us  to  excite  siny 
other  nation  to  war  against  them.    We  have  not  raised  armies  with 
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ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great  Britain,  and  establish* 
ing  independent  States."  These  words  render  the  date  of  the  docu*  /  /  "^^ 
ment  interesting.  The  attested  copy  bears  date  July  6,  1775.  If  /  / 
John  Hancock  had  found  it  convenient  to  sign  two  days  before,  he 
would  have  furnished  the  orators  and  historians  of  future  ages  with 
a  "  point "  !  A  year  later  he  put  his  name  to  a  document  of  dif- 
ferent tenor. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  it  fell  to  Jefferson  to  do  for  the 
Congress  what  he  had  already  done  for  Virginia, —  dranp;ht  an 
mrnwur  to  T<nrd  ISTorth^n  Cc^^^^^^^^  Propositi^.  As  there  was  no 
Dickinson  upon  the  committee,  his  draught  was  approved ;  and  the- 
adoption  of  this  paper  was  among  the  last  acts  of  the  session. 
August  1,  seventy-one  days  after  Jefferson  had  taken  his  seat^  the- 
Congress  adjourned. 

Bj^sid^j^articipating  in  the  daily  unreported  debates,  he  had 
penned,  two  important  p^^exa^  one  of  which  had  been  rejected^  and 
the  other  accepted^  His  presence  in  the  House  was  his  best  service 
to  thexaose^  '  His  clear  conception  of  the  situation,  his  knowledge 
oTthe  laws  and  precedents  bearing  on  the  controversy,  the  native 
fearlessness  of  his  intellect,  his  curious  freedom  from  sonie  of  the 
troublesome  foibles  of  our  nature,  particularly  his  indiflference  as  to* 
who  should  have  the  credit  of  doing  the  best  thing,  2)rovided  the- 
best  thing  was  done,  and  a  certain  conciliatory  habit  of  mind  and 
manner,  — made  him  a  valuable  member  of  such  a  body  as  this ;  and 
he  was  happy,  too,  in  being  in  a  situation  where  his  special  gift  was- 
the  one  in  request.  With  the  good- will  of  all  his  colleagues,  he  set 
cot  for  Virginia,  Ben  Harrison  riding  with  him  in  his  carriage,  and. 
the  other  Virginia  delegates  not  far  behind.  These  Virginians  were 
wanted  at  home.     They  were  waited  for,  and  anxiously  desired 

For  in  the  Church  of  St.  John,  on  the  loftiest  height  of  Bichmond, 
the  Virginia  convention  had  been  for  several  days  in  session,  electing; 
colonels  to  the  regiments,  examining  specimens  of  saltpetre,  preparing: 
to  frustrate  the  fell  designs  of  Duumore,  and  yet  reluctant  to  go  on 
until  the  arrival  of  the  honorable  delegates  from  Philadelphia- 
Patrick  Henry,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his  powder  exploit,  waa 
elected  colonel  of  the  First  Regiment. 
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It  took  the  delegates  eigbt  days  to  perform  the  journey  from 
Philadelphia  to  Richmond.  August  9,  in  the  midst  of  the  m<Nm- 
/  ing  session,  four  of  them,  as  the  Journal  records,  "  Patrick  Heniy, 

Edmund  Pendleton,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Thomas  Jeffersoii, 
Esquires,  appeared  in  convention,  and  took  their  seats ;  and  the  gen- 
tlemen appointed  to  represent  their  counties,  in  their  necessaiy 
absence,  retired."  At  once  the  four  gentlemen  were  added  to  the 
important  committee  of  the  moment,  and  resumed  legislative  duty; 
On  the  11th  arrived  another  delegate,  R.  H.  Lee,  who  took  his  seat. 
And  this  was  the  last  of  the  arrivals ;  for  George  Washington  warn 
on  other  duty,  and  was  not  expected  home  that  summer. 

It  was  a  great  day  in  the  Convention,  this  11th  of  Angost^ 
meagre  as  the  record  is.  Again  the  Convention  was  to  elect  seren 
members  to  represent  the  colony  in  the  next  Congress,  which  was 
to  meet  in  September.  First,  three  of  the  last  delegation,  no  longer 
eligible,  —  General  Washington,  Colonel  Patrick  Henry,  and 
Edmund  Pendleton,  the  last  named  being  in  infirm  health,  —  were 
solemnlv  thanked  by  the  chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Convention,  for 
their  services  in  the  Congress.  The  new  soldier  and  the  old  lawyer 
becomingly  responded ;  and  then  the  chairman  was  "  desired  to  trans- 
mit ^he  thanks  of  this  convention,  by  letter,  to  His  Excellency 
General  Washington."  These  high  courtesies  performed,  the  ballot^ 
ing  began.  The  result  showed  that  Virginia  was  well  pleased  with 
the  youngest  of  her  representatives  :  Peyton  Randolph,  eighty-nine^; 
R.  H.  Lee.  eighty-eight ;  Thomas  Jefferson,  eighty-five ;  Benjamin 
Harrison,  eighty-three ;  Thomas  Nelson,  sixty-six  ;  Richard  Bland, 
sixty  one ;  George  Wythe,  fifty-eight.  Thus  the  delegate,  who,  a  few 
months  before,  had  been  sent  to  the  Congress  to  fill  a  brief  vacancyi 
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stood  now  third  in  the  list ;  above  Nelson,  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Virginia;  above  Harrison,  the  favorite  representative  of  the  plant- /-^    ^    7 
ing  interest;  above  Wythe,  his  instructor  in  the  law;  above  Bland/     /    /^ 
long  regarded  as  the  ablest  political  writer  in  Virginia,  now  venera- 
ble in  years. 

Virginia,  we  observe,  stood  by  her  faithful  servants.  The  fatal 
notion  of  rotation  in  office  had  not  yet  been  evolved.  The  delegates 
who  could  no  longer  serve  were  publicly  applauded ;  those  who 
could  were  re-elected  with  a  near  approach  to  unanimity,  except  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Bland,  whose  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him  incapable 
of  efficient  service.  His  re-election  was  probably  only  another  form 
of  honorable  dismission.  Calumnious  reports  hud  been  circulated  of 
late,  casting  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  great 
cause.  The  Convention,  promptly'  yielding  to  his  demand  for  an 
investigation^  had  "considered  it  their  duty  to  bear  to  the  world 
their  testimony,  that  the  said  Kichard  Bland  had  manifested  him- 
self the  friend  of  his  country,  and  uniformly  stood  forth  an  able 
araerter  of  her  rights  and  liberties."  Copies  of  this  vindication  were 
oidered  to  be  sent  to  the  Congress,  and  to  Arthur  Lee,  the  London 
agent  of  the  Province,  in  whose  suspicious  mind  the  slanders  had 
probably  originated.  The  re-election  was  an  additional  testimony 
which  touched  the  old  man's  heart.  The  next  morning  he 
rose  in  the  Convention  to  decline  the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 
This  fresh  instance  of  the  approval  of  the  Convention,  he  said, 
was  enough  for  an  old  man,  almost  deprived  of  sight,  whose  highest 
ambition  had  ever  been  to  receive,  when  he  should  retire  from  pub- 
lic life,  "  the  plaudit  of  his  country ; "  and  he  begged  the  Conven- 
tion to  appoint  "  some  more  fit  and  able  person  to  supply  his  place." 
The  Convention  declared  that  their  thanks  were  due  to  Richard 
Bland  for  his  able  and  faithful  service,  and  that  they  were  induced 
to  accept  his  resignation  only  by  consideration  for  his  advanced  age. 
The  old  man  then  rose,  and  remained  standing,  while  the  cliairman 
pronounced  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  in  fit,  impressive  words. 
A  community  is  not  apt  to  be  ill  served  that  treats  its  servants  in 
this  spirit. 

Impatient  for  his  home,  Jefferson  obtained  leave  of  absence  on 
the  fifth  day  of  his  attendance  in  the  Convention ;  but,  before  he 
left  Richmond,,  he  gave  his  voice  and  vote  for  a  measure  which 
p«)ve<l  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  in  Virginia,  of  which  he 
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Wiis  to  be  the  soil  ir.  i  L.-n-.r.  I;.-.-r----r*  ~fii  tz-  Zs=^.-^ 
Church  lia.i.  a.s  vr*.  i.->..r.-  .-..'.-.-  :.'::  •-r.rr.ir.-  z-  s^I  n  s 
times  both  woii'.i  -.a"-  '  •■  •-  i-'-.r-i  •/.rri :  r--  ^r  ^r^^  ^ 
this,  wlitMi  rh»f  f:ir.':.i.v.-:."  ".  r.;  ■*-  -*'  -i".  *>-i:':ci-r  It-j^^  -^  "g.^.  j:.at 
hut  tlie  <hill»:-?:  m:  !-.  -r.'l.  :-  •s.-rz,  '.:'":  r/.-n  io.vr  'Zr-  rrr 
srotarian  «rffV-rpr..i-.  a:.  :  --r.a"  "  -•  rh-rr.  'o  lar  is:-:.* 
j;anco.  Aii;j:iisr  10.  177."!?,  .ir.  a<i  ir^rs  fr.:i.  :/.-  Earr:--^. 
to  the  ConveTiti'.n.  •.»:'  ""!.-.  '/.-r  r.-.  :-!t  n:i2s-r-i;i  ''<7  ^  ^ 
ers?  in  the  o«.»l»jriy.  ll-v.  J  .'.r.  '.*.  tj.  rt-'-.^rof  :he  rr=..T:i-f-I  a'-'^ 
iun,  was  then  an  .i--  ■••:  .-..-.■..".•rr:  ar.l  ■iLib'Ir*;* 
app^'Uiled  to  the  •!■  o  ::r.-:-".  Lm: -r  i-  t.-^  ir.aj.  ?;iM  "L^  Z  tr^iss  it 
Virj^iniain  thi-i  j-^r  ::.-..  -v- .ir-  r-rT-.*'!;'^-!-.-^  icerL'^^rr?  :f  "li.'s  s^ 
i'oininuuitT.  —  a'ji.ri.r..::.!*'.-  r.'^.v. -r.j.  ►:•!  w.-h  '".Tr.nr?v!'.E.  Lz^i 
tat  ion  ;  and  "  \\*:  U-.t^  - «  n-!i-.-:'i  »:,a:  part  :i  iriZ  r«  rr^riflr 
us  to  tahe  intl:»?  iir/.  jr,'  r  ..or.':-*.'*  Tl.*^  r»:-«-iI:  «.f  their  i-rlit^sSK^ 
wjis:  1,  That,  "in  -■:.:  v^---,  '.*  l-.  L'ivfil  t->  ;p  ro  war;"  iztL^ 
This  wa-^  one  'if  :!,•:  •.«,-"-.  '.Mr.-'-'i  irri-lv-  man j  of  th^Er  r.* 
had  enlisti^-d.  and  liKir.y  r.i  -r-  d--!r:l  to  •.-lI:-!".  who  "  had  iz.  r 
ih'sire  their  niini:-t»:r-i  ^-l.-vi'.d  jir'-a*-!:  r«-»  them  durin.j  th-*  caz=.r 
Their  petition  wa^.  riiat  f ,  .r  Bap'-l.-t  mirii-trrs  irhouli  be  &ll>«-jca 
preach  to  J>apti>t  ^^ol  l;'r-.  "  -.vi-hvit  in'''!*r<taLi'>n  or  abos^."*  TW 
Convention  passeil  a  rr-olntion  whioh  both  granted  the  request  iK 
conceded  the  principle  :  — 

"  Resolvedly  That  i*^  b^*an  in.^trnction  to  the  commandini;  offie^isaf 
regiments  or  troop-?  to  Ixr  rai-'-d,  tliat  tliey  permit  dies»rritiag  clergy- 
men to  ct'N'brate  divine  wor-h:p.  arid  to  prea<:h  to  the  soMirxs^  or 
exhort,  from  time  to  time,  as  tlie  vari'^i-  op»rration^  of  the  militaiy 
service  may  permit,  for  tlie  ease  of  sucli  scrupulous  consciences  M 
may  not  choose  to  attend  divine  service  as  celebrated  by  tlw 
chaplain.*' 

Thus  began  religions  equality-  in  Virginia. 

Jefferson  ling^^red  another  day  in  the  Convention;  perhaps  to  wit- 
ness the  election  of  a  new  chairman.  It.  C.  Nicholas,  in  the  place  of 
Peyton  Randolph,  whom  ill-health  ha<l  compelle<l  to  withdraw;  per- 
haps to  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  Eppea^ 
for  the  office  of  major  of  tlnj  First  Regiment,  of  which  Patrick 
Henry  was  colonel ;   perhaps  to  assist  in  the  election  of  tlie  great 
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eommittee  of  safety,  a  body  of  eleven  men,  the  ruling  power  in 
Virginia  from  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention  till  Dunmore  was 
expelled,  and  a  new  order  of  things  instituted.     The  four  personage? 
of  the  Convention,  i*ho  are  designated  in  the  brief  record  as  "  iVIr. 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,** 
were  appointed  to  count  the  ballots  on  this  high  occasion.     Jeffer- 
son's old  friend,  John  Page,  —  styled  still  "  the  Honorable,"  from 
his  having  been  one  of  Dunmore's  Council,  —  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  controlling  committee.     I  wonder  if,  at  that  stirring  time, 
Jefferson  and  "  dear  Page  "  ever  found  time  to  recall  the  happy, 
miserable  days,  when,  both  being  crossed  in  love,  Jefferson  sought 
lolace  in  Ossian  and  old  Coke,  and  dear  Page  went   home  to  his 
Varonial  hall,  and  paid  successful  court  to  another ; ,  which  Jefferson 
irould  not  believe  till  he  heard  it  from  Page's  own  lips,  well  know- 
ing, that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  done  with  love  forever ! 

Jefferson,  at  least,  still  played  the  violin.  A  violinist  now  of 
fifteen  years'  standing,  extremely  fond  of  music,  an  indefatigable 
practiser,  and  inheriting  a  touch  of  singular  delicacy,  he  had  become 
a  superior  performer.  For  journeys  he  had  one  of  those  minute 
▼iolins  formerly  called  kits,  with  a  tiny  case,  which  could  be  packed 
in  a  portmanteau,  or  even  carried  in  a  large  pocket.  Wealthy  Vir- 
ginians were  late  risers  in  those  easy-going,  luxurious  times  :  but  he 
was  always  an  early  riser ;  and  he  found  bis  kit  a  precious  resource 
in  the  long  mornings  while  he  was  waiting,  at  country-houses,  for 
the  family  to  come  down  to  breakfast.  At  night,  too,  he  and  bis 
kit  could  whisper  together  without  disturbing  tbe  occupants  of 
adjacent  rooms.  If  the  absorbing  political  events  of  the  period  had 
nmch  interrupted  his  playing,  he  now  owed  to  them  the  acquisition 
of  the  finest  violin,  perhaps,  in  the  colonies,  upon  which  he  had 
fixed  covetous  eyes  years  before. 

To  say  that  this  instrument  belonged  to  John  Randolph  conveys 
no  information  ;  because  there  are  so  many  John  Randolphs  of  note 
in  Virginia  history,  that  the  name  has  lost  its  designating  power. 
We  are  obliged  to  say  John  Randolph,  the  king's  attorney-general, 
8on  of  Sir  John,  and  brother  of  Peyton  Randolph,  speaker.  This 
precious  violin,  brought  from  a  foreign  land  by  its  proprietor,  could 
not  in  ordinary  times  have  become  the  object  of  vulgar  sale  ;  but  the 
attorney-general,  feeling  doubtless  that  the  best  fiddle  should  prop- 
wly  belong  to  the  best  fiddler,  had  entered  into  a  compact,  four  years 
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before,  by  which  the  instrument  should  fall  to  Jefferson's  possessioD 
after  his  own  death.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up  in  legal  form, 
signed  and  sealed  by  the  parties,  attested  by  seven  of  their  friends, 
most  of  whom  were  young  members  of  the  bar,  George  Wythe  and 
Patrick  Henry  among  them,  and  duly  recorded  in  the  minutes  <rf 
the  General  Court,  to  this  effect :  — 

"It  is  AGREED  between  John  Randolph  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  ' 
that,  in  case  the  said  John  shall  survive  the  said  Thomas,  the  execu- 
tors of  the  said  Tliomas  shall  deliver  to  the  said  John  80  pounds 
sterling  of  the  books  of  the  said  Thomas,  to  be  chosen  by  the  said 
John  ;  and,  in  case  the  said  Thomas  should  survive  the  said  John, 
that  the  executors  of  the  said  John  shall  deliver  to  the  said  Thomas 
the  violin  whicli  the  said  John  brought  with  him  into  Virginia, 
together  with  all  his  music  composed  for  the  violin."  * 

To  the  merry  attestors  of  this  unique  document  the  transaction 
may  have  seemed  a  joke ;  but  to  Jefferson  himself  it  was  so  serious, 
that  he  provided  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact  in  his  will,  and 
bequeathed  a  hundred  pounds  to  "  the  said  John  "  besides. 

This  paper  was  draw^i  in  the  piping  times  of  peace,  when,  as  yet, 
Jefferson  was  "  Tom  "  to  his  familiars,  and  Patrick  Henry  was  mas- 
ter of  the  Christmas  revels ;  the  whole  party  unknown  beyond  their 
native  Province.  But  now  the  times  wore  out  of  joint.  John  Ran- 
dolph, like  most  men  who  held  places  under  the  crown,  sided  with 
the  king  so  far  as  to  think  it  his  duty  to  leave  the  country,  and, 
before  leaving,  sold  his  exquisite  violin  to  Jefferson  for  thirteen 
pounds.  This  important  bargain  was  concluded  on  this  last  day  of 
his  attendance  in  the  Convention,  and  he  carried  the  instrument 
home  with  him  to  Monticello,  where  it  remained  a  precious  posses- 
sion for  fifty-one  years. 

Short,  indeed,  was  the  vacation  he  now  enjoyed,  though  it  was 
longer  than  he  meant  it  to  be.  August  10,  he  reached  Monticello; 
Congress  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  September  5;  leaving  him 
ten  days  to  stay  on  his  mountain-top,  where  he  had  a  house 
enlarging,  a  family  of  thirty-four  whites  and  eighty-three  blacks 
to   think   for,  half  a  dozen   farms   to   superintend,  and   a  highly 

*  Abbreviated  Axun  1  Baodall,  18L 
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implicated  and  extensiye  garden  to  overlook.     Probably  be  did  not, 

01  this  occasion,  much  enjoy  bis  new  violin.     A  few  days  after  reach- 

ng  home,  however,  be  played  upon  its  late  proprietor  by  writing 

dm  a  letter  upon  public  affairs,  which  seems  to  have  been  designed 

o  be  shown  in  England,  to  aid  in  the  correction  of  errors  prevalent 

here.     Like  many  other  Americans,  Jefierson  was  puzzled  to  ao- 

ount  for  the  wonderfully  absurd  conduct  of  the  home  government. 

^Hiat  could  possess  rational  beings,  that  they  should  go  on,  year 

iter  year,  repelling,  alienating,  the  most  valuable  and  loyal  colonies 

i  nation  had  ever  had,  —  colonies  that  cost  nothing,  never  had  cost 

iny  thing,  and  poured  into  the  mother-country  a  clear  revenue  esti- 

nated  at  two  millions   sterling   a  year;   which   enriched   seaport 

cownsy  nourished   manufactures,  and   covered   the   land  with   new 

wealth  ?     It  must  be  ignorance,  he  thought :  the  ministry  had  been 

deceived  by  their  servants  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     But  why 

the  American  governors  and  other  official  persons  should  want  to 

deceive  their  employers,  he  declared,  was  a   mystery  to  him.     Why 

should  they  keep  writing  home  that  the  American  opposition  was  a 

mere  faction,  when  they  knew  it  was  the  whole  brain  and  heart  of 

the  country  ?     Without  attempting  to  solve  this  enigma,  he  seized 

the  occasion  of  the  attorney-generars  departure  to  write  a  letter 

vhich  might  assist  individuals  in  England  to  arrive  at  the  truth 

respecting  America. 

When  he  had  finished  his  statement,  he  told  his  Tory  friend,  that 
though  he  still  preferred  a  just  union  with  Britain  to  independence, 
yet,  rather  than  submit  to  the  claims  of  Parliament,  he  would  lend 
iis  hand  to  sink  the  island  of  Great  Britain  in  the  ocean.  He 
added  a  prophecy  which  has  been  fulfilled ;  "  Whether  Britain  shall 
Continue  the  head  of  the  greatest  empire  on  earth,  or  shall  return 
to  her  original  station  in  the  2)olitical  scale  of  Europe,  depends,  per- 
haps, on  the  resolutions  of  the  succeeding  winter."  Happily  for  us, 
for  the  world,  and  for  herself,  Britain  has  returned  to  her  original 
Bitation  in  the  political  scale  of  Europe,  and  assists  the  progress  of 
the  human  race  in  a  nobler  way  by  her  Farradays,  Spencers,  Hux- 
Uys,  Buckles,  Mills,  Darwins,  and  George  Biiots. 

The  day  named  for  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  found  the  family 
^t  Monticello  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  a  flickering  life,  pre- 
cious to  them  all.  Jefferson's  eldest  child,  Martha,  was  now  three 
years  old.     His  second,  Jane,  aged  seventeen  months,  died  in  this 
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m.»r'-->   »r  S'pntnrS'r   t*TA     Detained  from  his  seat  by  tiiia  event 
ho  ♦••».!.■  x.o  »  *\kir.',  w":c:i  a:  last  he  did  set  out,  that  he  performed 

tl>o  *v .'     ^>iix  H'.;:;c^ll%>  to  Philadelphia  in  six  days,  arriving 

Si-r^jv  r-  V  r  ;\  V*'  :>  ^AS  A  twit  that  must  have  taisked  both  hows 
*:s{  r  •  :•  M\-T*-.  .  r*.T  :h^  distance  in  a  straighs  line  appeus 
tv*  v'VvVvv^  \*'  :'iir>Ai  AHvi  dt^T  miles,  and  much  of  the  road 
lutiv  ivor\»  il..iu  A  *'  *;:ikwd'*  path  through  the 
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He  might  as  well  hay«  travelled  leisurely ;  for,  when  he  reached 
Philadelphia,  the  great  news  from  England,  for  which  Congress  and       /  ^ 
tho  country  were  waiting  with  extreme  anxiety,  had  not  arrived ;      I      / 
and  nothing  decisive  could  be  intelligently  considered  until  it  did. 
The  midsummer  ships  had  carried  to  England  the  news  of  Bunker 
Bill,  with  that  incong^ous  accompaniment,  Mr.  Dickinson's  Second 
Petition  to  the  king.     How  could  Congress  have  doubted  what  th^ 
xesponee  would  be  ?    At  the  beginning  of  a  war,  it  is  bloodshed  that 
takes  the  controversy  out  of  the  domain  of  reason,  and  consigns  it  to 
ttiat  of  mania.    Before  he  had  been  many  days  in  his  seat,  he  had 
to  send  news  to  his  brother-in-law.  Major  Eppes,  that  the  ministry 
Were  going  to  push  the  war  with  all  the  might  of  the  British 
£mpire.     The  Tower  of  London  was  despoiled  of  its  cannon  for  use 
Against   the  rebellious  colonies ;    two  thousand  troops  were  just 
Embarking  in  Ireland;  ten  thousand  more  were  to  come  in  the 
^tiring ;    most  of   the    garrison  of   Gibraltar,   to  be    replaced  by 
[essianSy'were  to  swell  the  army  of  General  Gage.     And  there  was 
^  piece  of  news  still  more  alarming  to  Virginians :  a  fleet  of  frigates 
^nd  small  vessels,  which  Dunmore  had  expressly  and  most  earnestly 
for,  was  coming  to  lay  waste  the  plantations  on  tho  Virginia 
Soon  arrived  intelligence  of  Lord  Dartmouth's  reply  to  the 
^^nt  who  had  delivered  into  his  hands  the  absurd  Second  Petition  : 
^  No  answer  will  be  given."    The  curiously  perverse  king's  speech 
Parliament  was  not  long  behind ;  in  which  His  Majesty  afforded 
^2olonel  Barr^  a  text  for  an  oration  which  the  boys  of  three  genera- 
tions have  been  well  pleased  to  declaim.     The  king  was  so  unfortu- 
'si^Qte  as  to  speak  of  the  oolonies  as  having  been  ''planted  with 
industry  "  by  the  mother  couLtry,  "  nursed  with  great  tender^ 
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r.e-*.  entz-raz^d  wi:b  many  oommenrial  adrantages,  and  protected 
4r.  1  r:T:*-::.-v-l  at  much  exp^::<e  oi  bL.x)d  and  treasure/'  Colonel 
Lirr-:'*  r-:T  ly  :*  remarkab'.e  for  this  :  it  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
pai.sa^'--:s  evrrr  fp-i-ken,  and  ir  is,  ar  the  same  time,  a  perfectly 
uL';x-a::zrTi:t-i  JtaVment  of  facts-  The  king  added  to  the  many 
o:h':r  f//i:tio  arid  conciliarory  passages  of  his  speech  a  delightful 
ofi-'zT  of  *•  tcTidumf-ss  and  mercy"  to  the  '"unhappy  and  deluded 
ir.  altitude  '■  a?  ai>'n  as  :hev  should  become  ''sensible  of  their  error." 
Tii»f  worst  of  :lie  news  from  England  w:is,  that  the  people,  wounded 
hi  t/i'rir  i»r;ile  by  the  slaughter  at  Bunker  Hiil,  were  supporting  the 
govfcriiiLont  with  en:husiu*m  and  seeming  unanimity. 

Jenvrs^jii  was  no  longer  so  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
conduct  of  thi.'  ministry.  He  began  to  get  that  insight  into  the 
nature  of  jMrrional  govemmeut  —  "the  folly  of  heaping  importance 
u[><>n  idiot ■? '"'  —  which  became,  in  later  years,  so  clear  and  vivid. 
And  yet  with  what  strange  pertinacity  his  radical  nature  clung  to 
tliL-  conuhcil'ju  witli  Great  Britain  !  As  late  as  November  29, 1771^ 
be  could  write  to  his  kinsman,  John  Randolph,  that  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  British  Empire  who  more  cordially  loved  a  union  with 
Gr^/at  Britain  than  he  did !  Love  it  as  he  might,  he  had  probably 
ceased  to  think  it  jK>ssible.  ^*It  is  an  immense  misfortune  to  the 
whole  empire,"'  he  wrote,  "to  have  such  a  king  at  such  a  time.  We 
are  told,  and  every  thing  proves  it  true,  that  he  is  the  bitterest 
enemy  we  have.  His  minister  is  able,  and  that  satisfies  me  that 
ignorance  or  wickedness  somewhere  controls  him."  The  last  remark 
is  interesting,  as  showing  that  Jefferson,  at  a  time  when  the  fact 
was  not  geui-rally  known,  felt  that  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  Lord 
Nortli  was  out  of  place  in  the  Cabinet  of  George  III.,  and  did  not 
in  his  heart  approve  the  king's  policy.  "To  undo  his  empire," 
Jefferson  continued,  "  the  king  has  but  one  more  truth  to  learn,  — 
that,  after  colonies  have  drawn  the  sword,  there  is  but  one  more  step 
they  can  take ! " 

This  autuniD  of  1775  was  a  period  of  intense  excitement.  All 
America  was  drilling,  the  Philadelphia  companies  twice  a  day. 
Dyerybody  with  a  tincture  of  science  in  his  composition  was  blood- 
ing over  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  and  discussing  with  kindred 
spirits  the  great  saltpetre  problem.  No  day  passed  without  some- 
thing  of  deep  interest  coming  up  in  the  Congress.  When  there  wai 
no  news  from  England  to  consider,  the  army  around  Boston,  iti 
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destitation,  its  dwiDdling  numbers,  its  defective  organization,  was  an 
erer-present  topic.  Once  more  it  was  proved  that  militia  are  inca- 
pable of  prolonged  service  in  the  field,  and  are  useless  except  to  hold 
important  points  while  a  proper  army  is  forming.  Bull  Run  was 
inexcusable ;  for  we  ought  not  to  have  been  so  ignorant  or  unmindful 
of  General  Washington's  reiterated  and  most  emphatic  warnings 
on  this  point  as  to  have  hurled  a  miscellaneous  multitude  of  citizens 
in  soldier-clothes  against  a  fortified  position. 

How  curiously  ignorant  were  those  peacefiil  colonists  of  the  art 
of  war !  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  confided  implicitly  in  Dr. 
Franklin's  row-galleys  and  marine  chevaux-de-frise  as  a  defence 
against  the  British  fleet.  Jefferson,  doubtless,  was  one  of  the  con- 
gressional party  who  went  down  the  river  to  inspect  them,  when 
seven  of  the  galleys  were  paraded,  and  performed  their  evolutions. 
The  names  of  the  galleys,  as  John  Adams  records,  were  the 
Washington,  the  Effingham,  the  Dickinson,  the  Franklin,  the  Otter, 
the  Bull-dog,  and  "  one  more  which  I  have  forgot.''  Mr.  Jefferson, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  went  in  the  Bull-dog  with  ]VIr.  Adams ;  for  in 
that  vessel  were  two  gentlemen  whom  he  would  have  found  interest- 
ing. One  was  Mr.  Hillegas,  treasurer  to  Congress,  "  a  great  musician," 
Bays  Adams,  "  talks  perpetually  of  the  forte  and  piano,  of  Handel, 
and  soDgs  and  tunes."  And  besides,  ^'  he  plays  u2)on  the  fiddle." 
The  other  was  the  famous  Rittenhouse,  who,  Mr.  Adams  informs  us, 
was  a  mechanic,  a  mathematician,  a  philosopher,  an  astronomer;  '^  a 
tall,  slender  man,  plain,  soft,  modest,  no  remarkable  depth  or 
though tfulness  in  his  face,  yet  cool,  attentive,  and  clear."  Then 
there  was  Mr.  Owen  Biddle,  another  member  of  the  Philosophical 
Society.  A  delightful  day  Mr.  Jefferson  would  have  had  upon  the 
broad  and  placid  Delaware  with  such  companions ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  galleys,  and  the  vaisseaua^-de-frise,  and  Dr.  Franklin's 
explanations  of  the  same.  If  some  gentleman  questioned  the  efficacy 
of  the  galleys,  all  seemed  convinced  that  the  clievaux-de-frise  (thr<?e 
rows  of  heavy  timber,  barbed  with  iron,  anchored  to  the  bottom  of 
ttie  river)  would  puzzle  a  British  admiral  extremely.  Perhaps  they 
did.  Nevertheless,  before  two  years  were  past,  a  British  fleet  lay  at 
•Dehor  off  Philadelphia,  in  a  line  nearly  two  miles  long. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  excitement,  and  alarm.  Congress 
lat  with  closed  doors,  no  reporter  present ;  and  Jefferson  sat  with 
them,  serving  laboriously  on  contmittees,  and  doing  his  part.     Merely 
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-V     , —  to  be  present  in  the  Congress,  when  he  had  at  his  distant  honcie  Wb 
l\j>      infirm  mother,  a  sickly  and  most  tenderly-beloved  wife,  a  little  child, 

^  and  a  great  brood  of  dependent  relatives,  cost  him  the  most  painful 

self-sacrifice.  It  was  only  by  chance  that  he  could  get  a  letter  frcm 
or  to  his  mountain-top.  When  he  had  been  seven  weeks  away  from 
home,  he  had  still  to  write,  "  I  have  never  received  the  scrip  of  a 
pen  from  any  mortal  in  Virginia  since  I  left  it,  nor  been  able  by  any 
inquiries  I  could  make  to  hear  of  my  family.''  The  suspense  in 
which  he  lived  was  "too  terrible  to  be  endured."  "If  any  thing 
has  happened,"  he  added,  "  for  God's  sake  let  me  know  it." 

It  fell  to  his  lot,  this  November,  1775,  to  witness  the  beginning 
of  the  long  connection  between  France  and  America,  which  was 
destined  to  control,  not  the  destinies  of  his  country  only,  but  his 
own  career  as  a  public  man.  That  "  French  influence,"  according 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  John  Jay,  to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge  of 
it,  had  an  almost  ludicrous  beginning.  The  scene,  indeed,  would  be 
effective  in  a  comedy.  No  sooner  had  the  tidings  arrived  of  the 
rejection  of  the  Second  Petition,  than  Congress  began  to  receive 
mysterious  notifications  that  there  was  a  FORftiGNER  in  Philadelphia 
who  desired  to  make  to  them  an  important  and  confidential  com- 
munication. When  this  intimation  had  been  several  times  repeated^ 
Congress  condescended  to  name  a  committee,  Mr.  Jay,  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  receive  the  message.  At  the  appointed  hour, 
in  a  committee-room  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  this  distinguished  commit- 
tee met  the  stranger,  "  an  elderly  lame  man,"  as  Mr.  Jay  describes 
him,  "  having  the  appearance  of  an  old,  wounded  French  officer." 
After  preliminary  civilities,  the  lame  unknown  delivered  his  commu- 
nication. The  king  of  France,  he  said,  had  heard  with  pleasure  of 
the  exertions  made  by  the  colonies  in  defence  of  their  rights,  wished 
them  success,  and  would  manifest  his  friendship  for  them  openly 
whenever  it  should  become  necessary.  The  committee,  of  course, 
asked  him  what  authority  he  had  for  making  these  assurances  ;  but 
the  old  gentleman  only  answered  by  drawing  his  hand  across  his 
throat,  and  saying,  "Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  care  of  my  head." 
The  committee  inquired  what  proofs  of  friendship  the  Congress  might 
expect  from  the  king.  "  Gentlemen,"  was  the  reply,  "  if  you  want 
arms,  you  shall  have  them  ;  if  3'ou  want  ammunition,  you  shall  have 
it ;  if  you  want  money,  you  shall  have  it." 

This  would  have  been  comfoi*ting  if  the  stranger  would  only  havi 
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exhibited  something  in  the  way  of  credentials.     The  cqmraittee  said     /  "^     "^ 

as  much  ;  but  no  response  could  be  obtained  except,  "  Gentlemen,  I    /      /      / 

shall  take  care  of  my  head."     The  interview  terminated ;  and,  to  use 

the  romantic  language  of  Mr.  Jay,  **  he  was  seen  in  Philadelphia  no 

more.^^     His  bearing  and  appearance,  however,  gained  for  him  some 

credit ;  for  Congress  speedily  appointed  tliat  ever-memorable  secret 

committee  to  correspond  with  the  friends  of  America  in  foreign  lands, 

which  had  such  momentous  consequences.     The  mysterious  stranger 

was  indeed  an  emissary  from  the  French  government, — his  name 

De  Bonvouloir,  —  an  old  courtier  of  noble  lineage,  who  had  been  in 

America  last  year  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.     He  could, 

indeed,  show  no  credentials,  for  his  instructions  were  verbal.     His 

duty  in  America  was  three-fold :  1,  To  get  exact  information ;  2,  To 

convey  warm  assurances  of  sympathy ;  3,  To  assure  the  Congress 

that  they  were  quite  welcome  to  get  Canada  if  they  could,  for  the 

French  had  ceased  to  think  of  it.     On  his  return  to  France,  he  told 

the  minister  that  the  Americans  were  practically  unanimous,  and 

his  report  produced  as  important  eflfects  there  as  his  presence  had 

here. 

Ag  the  winter  drew  on,  it  became  distressing  beyond  measure  for 
a  Virginian  with  a  large  household  to  be  absent  from  home.  The 
Province  was  filled  with  alarm.  A  struggle  was  in  progress  between 
Danmore  and  the  Convention  for  the  possession  of  the  slaves ;  the 
governor  proclaiming  freedom  to  all  of  them  who  would  join  him ; 
and  the  Convention  threatening  all  who  did  join  him  with  severest 
punishment.     The  Convention  triumphed  in  this  contest ;  but  the  ' 

mere  attempt  to  seduce  the  slaves  carried  terror  to  hundreds  of  those 
isolated  Virginia  homes,  the  guardians  of  which  were  absent  in  camp, 
in  Convention,  and  in  Congress.  The  plantations  then  were  almost 
all  open  to  the  ravages  of  a  naval  force,  as  every  considerable  plan- 
tation was  of  necessity  within  reach  of  a  navigable  stream,  by  which 
also  the  negroes  could  easily  escape  to  Dunmore^s  head-quarters.  It 
seems,  from  the  Journal  of  the  Convention,  that  only  twenty-nine 
Elaves  joined  Dunmore ;  namely,  Ishraael,  Africa,  Europe,  Komco, 
Tawley,  Cato,  Derry,  Cuff,  Jasper,  Luke,  and  several  Toms,  Dicks, 
and  Harrys,  who  were  ordered  to  be  sold  into  exile  in  the  West 
Indies  or  at  Honduras. 

Dunmore  was  successful  in  nothing  except  alarming  the  timid,  and 
exasperating  the  brave.     Even  his  blockade  of  Hampton  Roads  did 
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not  prevent  t^e  Virginia  "cruisers  "  in  December  from  making  the 
timely  and  precious  capture  of  fifty-six  hundred  bushels  of  salt. 
Salt  was  getting  very  scarce  in  the  Province;  owing,  as  the  Journal 
of  the  Convention  assures  us,  "  to  the  many  illegal  seizures  of  vessels 
laden  with  that  article  by  his  majesty's  ships  of  war,  and  sundry 
piratical  vessels  fitted  out  by  Lord  Dunmore."  Having  obtained 
this  salt,  the  Convention  disposed  of  it  in  a  singularly  wise  and  just 
manner.  It  was  divided  among  all  the  counties  of  the  Province, 
according  to  their  population,  and  consigned  to  the  several  commit- 
tees of  safety,  to  be  sold  to  the  families  most  in  need  of  salt  at  five 
shillings  a  bushel ;  and,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  captured  salt 
belonged  to  persons  "  not  inimical  to  this  colony,"  it  was  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  a  bushel.  It  was  a  scant  supply, 
divided  among  thirty-one  counties.  Warwick  County's  share  was 
only  fourteen  bushels,  and  populous  Botetourt's  but  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven.  Mrs.  Jefferson,  perhaps,  got  a  little;  for  Albemarle 
was  assigned  a  hundred  and  forty-four  bushels. 

In  all  the  proceedings  of  Virginia's  little  parliament,  we  find  a 
most  hap})y  blending  of  courtesy,  good  sense,  and  rectitude.  In  the 
midst  of  Dunmore's  savage  and  stupid  war  against  the  Province 
(only  a  few  days  before  it  culminated  in  the  infernal  bombardment 
and  burning  of  Norfolk),  a  British  frigate  arrived  in  the  Koads  with 
a  crew  of  four  hundred  men.  The  captain  of  this  vessel,  with  an 
effrontery  seldom  paralleled,  sent  a  flag  on  shore  to  ask  leave  to  take 
in  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions ;  averring  that  he  had  no  wish  **  to 
shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent  and  helpless,"  but,  if  his  men  "  should 
break  loose  in  the  uncontrollable  pui'suit  of  fresh  and  wholesome 
nourishment,  the  result  must  be  obvious  to  every  one."  The  reply 
of  the  Convention  was  politeness  itself.  They  desired  the  captain 
to  be  informed  that  they  were  sensible  of  the  hardship  which  many 
innocent  people  on  board  the  frigate  were  suffering  from  the  want 
of  fresh  provisions,  and  that  nothing  could  prevent  their  permitting 
a  supply  but  patriotic  duty.  The  captain,  they  continued,  was  prob- 
ably a  stranger  in  Virginia;  and  hence  they  wished  him  to  be 
further  informed  that  "  this  country  hath  ever,  till  of  late,  considered 
the  officers  and  men  of  his  majesty's  navy  as  their  friends,  and  have 
always  had  great  pleasure  in  showing  them  every,  hospitality  and 
civHity ;  but  many  very  recent  and  unwarrantable  instances  of  the 
hostile  behavior  of  some  of  the  navy  towards  our  inhabitants  justify 
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■8  in  suspicions  which  we  wonld  not  otherwise  entertain.  Who  are 
the  *  innocent  and  helpless '  whose  blood  Captain  Bellew  would  not  / 
wish  to  shed,  we  cannot  from  his  expressions  determine ;  but  they  ' 
eaRy  with  them  the  strongest  implication,  that  the  effusion  of  the 
blood  of  some  of  our  countrymen  is  the  object  of  his  voyage  to  this 
eountry."  If,  however,  Captain  Bellew  would  condescend  to  satisfy 
them  that  he  had  come  to  Virginia  on  a  friendly  errand,  the  Con- 
rention  would  take  every  opportunity  to  pay  proper  respect  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  his  station,  and  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  render 
his  stay  as  agreeable  as  possible.  But  if,  on  the  contrary.  Captain 
Bellow's  design  was  to  further  the  views  of  our  enemies,  "  he  must 
«xcase  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  if  they  totally  decline  contribut- 
ing towards  their  own  destruction." 

Three  days  after  —  January  1,  1776  —  Norfolk,  the  richest  and 
most  populous  city  in  Virginia,  was  bombarded,  set  on  fire,  and 
nine-tenths  of  it  consumed, — a  loss  of  three  hundred  thousands 
sterling.  Five  thousand  people  were  made  homeless  and  houseless  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  and  those  people  as  innocent  of  offence  as  are 
to-day  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  peaceful  seaport  town  on  the  coast 
of  Norway.  The  Convention,  when  this  intelligence  reached  them, 
oidered  the  troops  to  evacuate  the  site,  and,  before  doing  so,  to 
destroy  the  few  houses  which  had  escaped  the  fire.  Norfolk  accord- 
ingly was  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  event,  and 
the  burning  of  Falmouth  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  weaned  all  hearts 
from  an  unnatural  mother-country.  It  was  not  merely  the  unlet- 
tere<l  portion  of  the  people  that  were  so  deeply  moved.  Franklin's 
old  heart  was  fired.  He  never  forgot  Falmouth  and  Norfolk  ;  and, 
before  he  was  many  months  older,  he  and  Paul  Jones  were  concerned 
in  those  "reprisals,"  that,  for  three  or  four  years,  kept  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  in  alarm,  from  John  O'Groatls  House  to  Land's  End. 
Independence  never  could  have  been  carried  in  1776,  but  for  these 
two  conflagrations. 

Jefferson  heard  this  maddening  news  while  he  was  on  his  way 
home  from  Philadelphia.  Virginia  did  not  require  the  constant 
attendance  of  all  her  seven  delegates  in  Congress,  but  only  of  any 
four  of  them;  and  hence  they  took  turns  in  going  home.  Nor 
was  it  desirable,  in  that  critical  time,  for  so  many  as  seven  of  the 
most  influential  persons  on  the  popular  side  to  be  absent  from  the 
Province  at  once.     After  three  months'  attendance,  therefore,  Jeffer- 
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1  bade  farewell  to  bis  colleagaes,  and  passed  tbe  rest  of  the  winter 

Virginia,  raising  further  supplies  for  the  people  of  Boston,  collect- 
ing money  for  the  purchase  of  powder,  concerting  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  jnhnbitanta  of  Norfolk,  entertaining  relations  and 
friends  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  in  the  lower  country,  and 
preparing  the  public  mind  for  that  "one  more  step"  which  colonies 
can  take  "atlcT  they  have  drawn  the  sword."  What  a  houseful  he 
must  have  had,  with  his  brother-in-law's  family,  besides  his  own 
multitude  !  His  mother  died  in  March,  1776,  aged  fifty-fiTe,  after 
a  widowhoo<l  of  eighteen  years,  —  an  occurrence  which  may  hare 
prolonged  his  absence  from  Philadelphia. 

The  marcli  of  events  was  swift  tliat  spring.  General  Washington 
took  Boston,  the  country  read  Thomas  Paine's  "Common  Sense," 
and  Virginia  instructed  her  delegates  to  propose  independence  to 
Congress. 

May  13,  1776,  Jefferson,  after  an  absence  of  four  months  sod  a 
half,  resumed  his  seat  in  Congress.  It  was  the  week  when  a  com- 
mittee of  three  gentlemen  went  from  house  to  house  in  Philadelphia, 
buying  old  h'ad  for  bullets,  at  sixpence  a  pound,  but  excusing  &mi- 
liea  from  giving  up  their  clock-weights,  because  "  the  iron  weighta  to 
replace  them  are  not  jet  made."  No  one  was  compelled  to  give  ap 
his  lead ;  oh,  by  no  means !  hut  the  public  were  notified,  that,  "if  any 
persons  should  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  the  public  good  as  to  refiise, 
a  list  of  their  names  is  directed  to  be  returned  to  the  committee  of 
safety ! " 

Before  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  many  days  in  his  place,  came  the 
intelligence  so  long  waited  for,  that  the  Virginia  Convention  were 
unanimous  for  independence.  A  kind  of  premature  Fourth  of 
July  broke  out  evet^wherc,  as  the  news  spread  from  town  to  town. 
First  at  Williamsburg,  where  the  Convention  sat,  there  were 
"military  pnrades,  discharges  of  artillery,  civic  dinners,  toasts,  illu- 
minations ; "  and  when  "  the  Union  flag  of  America  proudly  waved 
upon  the  Capitol,  every  bosom  swelled  with  generous  scntimenta 
and  heroic  confidence."  At  Philadelphia  some  gentlemen,  as  we 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  week,  made  "a  handsome  collectioii 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  the  soldiery ;  "  and  there  was  a  grand 
parade  on  the  ground  since  called  Independence  Square ;  and  a 
glorious  hoisting  of  the  "  Union  Flag  of  the  American  States  "  upon 
the  Capitol ;  after  which  the  troops  enjoyed  the  repast  provided  fin 
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tbem^  and  the  day  ended  with  illuminations.  Great  Virginia  had 
spoken :  it  was  enough.  "  Every  one,"  said  the  "  Pecnsylvania 
Journal"  of  May  29,  ^^ seems  pleased  that  the  domination  of 
Great  Britain  is  now  at  an  end  /  "  The  newspaper  poets  kindled 
into  song :  — 

"  Virginia,  hail !    Thoa  venerable  State  I 
In  arms  and  council  still  acknowledged  great. 
When  lost  Britannia  in  an  evil  boar 
First  tried  tbe  steps  of  arbitrary  power, 
Thy  foresight  then  the  continent  alar9ied. 
Thy  gallant  temper  evVy  bosom  warmed." 

Independence  was  the  only  topic  now.  Members  of  Congress 
still  held  back,  but  the  feeling  out  of  doors  was  pressing  them  to 
take  the  inevitable  step.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  recorded  a  long  list  of 
the  reasons  brought  forward  in  debate  by  the  Dickinsonians  against 
a  final  severance  of  the  tie  that  bound  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain ; 
bat  to  us  these  reasons  seem  mere  pretexts  for  delay.  Perhaps  the 
trae  arguments  against  independence  were  those  given  as  a  bur- 
lesque in  one  of  the  radical  newspapers  :  "  1,  I  shall  lose  my  office ; 
2,  I  shall  lose  the  honor  of  being  related  to  men  in  oflfice ;  3,  I  shall 
lose  the  rent  of  houses  for  a  year  or  two;  4,  We  shall  have  no  more 
rum,  sugar,  tea,  or  coffee,  except  at  a  most  exorbitant  price ;  5,  No 
more  gauze  or  ^ne  muslins;  6,  The  New-England  men  will  turn 
Goths  and  Vandals,  and  overrun  all  the  Southern  colonies ;  7,  The 
Church  will  have  no  king  for  a  head;  8,  The  Presbyterians  will 
have  a  share  of  power  in  this  country ;  9,  I  shall  lose  my  chance  of 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  a  new  purchase;  10,  I  shall  want  the  sup- 
port of  the  first  officers  of  government  in  my  insolence,  injustice,  and 
villany ;  11,  The  common  people  will  have  too  much  power  in  their 
bands."  To  this  last  reason  the  writer  added  a  note  of  explanation : 
*'  N.B.  The  common  people  are  composed  of  tradesmen  and  farmers, 
and  include  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  America." 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  June  that  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee  obeyed  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Virginia  legislature  by  moving  that  Congress  should 
declare  independence.  Two  days^  debate  revealed  that  the  meas- 
ure, though  still  a  little  premature,  was  destined  to  pass;  and 
therefore  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  postponed  for 
twenty  days,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  draught  a  decla- 
ittion, -1- Thomas    Jefferson,   Dr.   Franklin,   John   Adams,   Roger 
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Sherman,  and  B.  B.  Living»tOD.  Mr.  Jefferaoa  was  naturally 
purged  to  prcparo  tlie  draugbL  He  was  cbairman  of  the  committee, 
having  ro<;eiFod  the  highest  number  of  votes;  he  was  also  itt 
youngest  uii'mher,  and  therefore  boumt  to  do  an  ample  share  of  the 
work ;  he  was  nottd  for  his  skill  with  the  pen  ;  lie  was  particular]; 
conversant  with  the  points  of  tlie  controversy  ;  lie  waa  a  Virginian. 
The  task,  indeed,  was  not  very  arduous  or  difficult,  Nothing  was 
wanted  but  a  careful  and  brit-f  recapitulation  of  wrongs  familiar  to 
every  patriotic  mind,  and  a  cleat  statement  of  principles  hackneyed 
from  eleven  years'  iteration.  Jefferson  uia<le  no  difBculty  about 
undertaking  it,  and  probably  lia<I  no  anticipation  of  the  vast 
celebrity  that  was  to  follow  so  sliglit  an  exercise  of  Ins  facullies. 

The  public  seem  to  have  had  some  intimation  of  what  was  tr«uB- 
piring  in  Congress.  On  June  11,  the  day  after  the  committee 
was  appointed,  and  perhaps  the  very  day  on  which  Jefferson  began 
to  write  the  draught,  he  doubtless  read  in  the  newgpa]ier  of  the  mora* 
iug  that  "  the  grand  question  of  independency  "  was  proposed  to  two 
thon»and  Philadelphia  volunteers  on  parade;  when  the  whole  body 
Toteil  for  independence,  except  four  officers  and  tweuty-five  privates. 
One  lieutenant,  however,  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  proceeding, 
that  he  refused  to  put  the  <juestio»  ;  which  "  gave  great  umbrage  to 
the  nK'n,  one  of  whom  replied  to  liim  in  a  genteel  and  spirited 
manner."  Jefferson  may  have  witnessed  this  scene  from  his  win* 
dow.  He  lived  then  in  a  now  brick  house  out  in  the  fields,  near 
what  is  now  the  corner  of  Market  and  Seventh  Streets,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  Independence  Squ.ire.  "  I  rented  the  second  floor,"  be 
tells  us,  "consisting  of  a  parlor  and  bedroom,  ready  furnished," 
rent,  thirty-five  sbilliugs  a  week;  and  he  wrote  this  paper  in  the 
parlor,    upon   a  little  writing-desk   throe  inches  high,  which  still 

He  was  ready  with  his  draught  in  time.  His  colleagues  upou  the 
committee  sugjtested  a  few  verbal  changes,  none  of  which  were  im- 
portant ;  but,  during  the  three  days'  discussion  of  it  in  the  bouse, 
it  wa.')  subjected  to  a  review  so  critical  and  severe,  that  the  author 
eat  in  his  place  silently  writhing  nndcr  it,  and  Dr.  Franklin  f«lt 
called  upon  to  console  him  with  the  comic  relation  of  the  proceu  by 
which  the  sign-board  of  John  Thompson,  hatter,  tnaket  and  sella 
haUforrmdif  money,  was  reduced  to  the  name  of  the  hatter  and 
the  figure  of  a  liat.     Young  writers  know  what  he  aofiereil,  whc 
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come  fresh  from  the  commencement  platform  to  a  newspaper  office,  .  ^^ 
and  have  their  eloquent  editorials  (equal  to  Burke)  remorselessly  /  / 
edited^  their  best  passages  curtailed,  their  glowing  conclusions  and  ' 

artful  openings  cut  oii',  their  happy  epithets  and  striking  similes 
omitted.  Congress  made  eighteen  suppressions,  six  additions,  and 
ten  alterations ;  and  nearly  every  one  of  these  changes  was  an  im- 
provement. The  author,  for  example,  said  that  men  are  endowed 
with  ^'  inherent  and  inalienable  rights."  Congress  stnick  out 
inherent^ — an  obvious  improvement.  He  introduced  his  catalogue 
of  wrongs  by  these  words;  "To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted 
to  a  candid  world, /or  the  truth  of  which  we  pledge  a  faith  yet  un- 
iidlied  by  falsehood^  It  was  good  taste  in  Congress  to  strike  out 
the  italicized  clause;  for  it  was  beneath  such  a  body  to  use  language 
of  that  nature.  If  gentlemen  of  the  press,  who  are  in  secret  revolt 
against  chiefs  insensible  to  the  cliarms  of  eloquence,  will  turn  to 
the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  works,  and  go  carefully  over  the 
passages  suppressed  or  changed  in  his  draught  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  they  may  become  more  reconciled  to  a  process  by 
which  writers  suffer  and  the  public  gain. 

That  the  passage  concerning  slavery  should  hav^  been  stricken 
out  by  Congress  has  often  been  regretted ;  but  would  it  have 
been  decent  in  this  body  to  denounce  the  king  for  a  crime  in  the 
guilt  of  which  the  colonies  had  shared  ?  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  in  his 
draught,  — 

"He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating 
its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant 
people  who  never  offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into 
slavery  in  anotlier  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their 
transportation  thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of 
IKFIDEL  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  king  of  Great 
Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  mex  sliould  be 
bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing 
every  legishitive  attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable  com- 
merce. And  that  tnis  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact 
of  distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise 
in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has 
deprived  them,  l)y  murdering  tTie  people  on  whom  ho  also  obtruded 
them,  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against  the  liubr- 
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TIES  of  one  people,  with  crimes  vhich  be  ni^ee  tbem  to  commil 
agFJust  the  UTES  of  another." 

Surely  the  omission  of  this  passage  was  not  less  right  than  wise. 
New-England  towns  had  heen  enriched  hy  the  commerce  in  slares, 
and  the  Southern  colonies  had  subsisted  on  the  labor  of  slaves  for 
a  hundred  years.  The  foolish  king  had  committed  errors  enough ; 
hilt  it  \ras  not  fair  to  hold  so  limited  a  person  responsible  for  not 
being  a  century  in  advance  of  his  age ;  nor  was  it  ever  in  the 
power  of  any  king  to  compel  his  subjects  ia  be  slave-owners.  It 
was  young  Virginia  that  spoke  in  this  paragraph,  —  Wythe,  Jef- 
ferson, Mndison,  and  their  young  friends,  —  not  the  public  mind  of 
America,  which  was  destined  to  reach  it,  ninety  years  after,  by  the 
usual  way  of  f^ony  and  blood. 

Oite  omitted  passage,  perhaps,  might  have  been  retained,  in  which 
Jefferson  gave  expression  to  the  mighty  tlirob  of  wounded  love 
whidi  American  Englishmen  suffered  when  they  heard  that  foT«igD 
mercenaries  had  been  hired  to  wage  war  upon  them :  — 

"  Our  Britislj  brethren  are  permitting  their  chief  magistrate  to 
send  over,  not  only  soldiers  of  out  common  blood,  but  Scottish  and 
foreign  mercenaries  to  invade  and  destroy  us.  These  facts  have 
given  the  last  stab  to  agonizing  affection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  ua 
to  renounce  forever  these  unfeeling  brethren.  We  must  endcavoi 
to  forget  our  former  love  for  tliem,  and  liold  tliem  as  we  hold  the 
reKt  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends.  We  might  have 
been  a  free  and  a  great  people  togotlier ;  bnt  a  communication  of 
grandeur  and  of  freedom,  it  seem.t,  is  below  tlicir  dignity.  Be  it  so^ 
since  thfy  will  have  it.  The  road  to  happiness  and  to  glory  is  open 
to  us  too.  We  will  tread  it  apart  from  them,  and  acquiesce  in  tha 
necessity  which  denounces  our  eternal  separation." 

Even  this  passage,  so  creditable  to  the  author's  feelings,  was  pe^ 
haps  better  suppressed;  for,  after  all,  the  mother  country  of  Amer- 
ica, as  I'aine  remarked,  was  not  Great  Britain,  but  Europe ;  and, 
since  the  burning  of  Falmouth  and  the  bombardment  of  Norfolk, 
each  words  were  not  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

The  "  glittering  generality  "  of  th%  document,  "  all  men  are  crft- 
tted  equal,"  appears  to  have  been  accepted,  without  objectioii  w 
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remark,  aa  a  short  and  simple  reprobation  of  caste  and  privilege. 


/ 


Readers  are  aware  that  it  has  not  escaped  contemptuous  comment  in  /  "^      / 
recent  times.     It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  author  of  tlie  Decla-         '      ' 
ration  —  and  I  wish  he  had  done   so  —  to  put  the   statement   in 
words  which  partisan  prejudice  itself  could  not  have  plausibly  pre- 
tended to  misunderstand ;  for,  as  the  passage  stands,  its  most  ob- 
Tious  meaning  is  not  true. 

The  noblest  utterance  of  the  whole  composition  is  the  reason 
given  for  making  the  Declaration,  —  "a  decent  respect  fob  the      1 
0PIXIOX8  OF  MANKIND."      This  touches  the   heart.     Among  tlie 
best  emotions  that  human  nature  knows  is  the  veneration  of  man 
for  man.     This  recognition  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  —       '  *^ 

the  sum  of  human  sense,  —  as  the  final  arbiter  in  all  such  contro- 
rersies,  is  the  single  phrase  of  the  document  which  Jeflferson  alone, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  Congress,  would  have  originated ;  and,  in  point 
of  merit,  it  was  worth  all  the  rest. 

During  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  July,  Congress  were  engaged 
in  reviewing  the  Declaration.  Thursday,  the  fourth,  was  a  hot 
day;  the  session  lasted  many  hours;  members  were  tired  and  im- 
patient. Every  one  who  has  watched  the  sessions  of  a  deliberative 
body  knows  how  the  most  important  measures  are  retarded,  accele- 
rated, even  defeated,  by  physical  causes  of  the  most  trifling  nature. 
Mr.  Kinglake  intimates  that  Lord  Kaglan's  invasion  of  the 
Crimea  was  due  rather  to  the  after-dinner  slumbers  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  than  to  any  well-considered  purpose.  Mr.  Jefferson  used 
to  relate,  with  much  merriment,  that  the  final  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  hastened  by  an  absurdly  trivial  cause. 
Near  the  hall  in  which  the  debates  were  then  held  was  a  livery- 
stable,  from  which  swarms  of  flies  came  into  the  open  windows,  and 
assailed  the  silk-stockinged  legs  of  honorable  members.  Handker- 
chief in  hand,  they  lashed  the  flies  with  such  vigor  as  they  could 
command  on  a  July  afternoon  ;  but  the  annoyance  became  at  length 
80  extreme  as  to  render  them  impatient  of  delay,  and  they  made 
haste  to  bring  the  momentous  business  to  a  conclusion. 

After  such  a  long  and  severe  strain  upon  their  minds,  members 
eeem  to  have  indulged  in  many  a  jocular  observation  as  they  stood 
around  the  table.  Tra<lition  has  it,  that  when  John  Hancock  had 
affixed  his  magnificent  signature  to  the  paper,  he  said,  "  Tliere^ 
John  Bull  may  read  my  name  without  spectacles  !  '^    Tradition,  also^ 
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wzll  r.eT*-r  r»-!'E-ni?h  tlie  rV  »f:ir*  of  rvTv**:3fr.  tbat,  when  Mr.  Han« 
c/y:k  reisia-ir'i  ine:E:i.*^r4  of  the  n-r-^rssirr  of  hanging  together,  Dr. 
Frir.irlin  '""i*  rea^v  with  his,  *•  Yrs,  we  must  indeed  all  hang 
try^f:*},'rT.  Of  el-i^.  E30it  a-5"re-i>.  we  shall  all  hang  separately.'* 
As'i  th:?  maj  have  ?ncre€^te«J  to  the  p-rtlr  Harrison  —  a  "  luxuri- 
o"i?-  h«riTT  s-ut'eman.'^  as  J. 'hi;  A^iaais  describes  him — his  remark 
to  -*r:.-I^r  Eibrije  G^rrv.  that,  when  the  hansrinc:  came,  he  should 
hjiTe  the  a  Irari^acre :  for  p-  or  Geny  would  be  kicking  in  the  ail 
!v:-z  after  it  was  all  orer  with  hir!.se'.f. 

French  criiies  censure  Shakspeare  for  micgling  buffoonery  with 
frce.'ie*  of  the  deej»est  tragi*.*  interest.  I>ut  here  we  find  one  of  the 
riiO-it  inifK>rrant  assemblies  ever  c».>nvene«i.  at  the  supreme  moment 
of  it."*  ex:-*»'nce.  while  perf.Tminj  the  act  that  gives  it  its  rank 
arf;ong  d-lib^-nitive  boiie>,  cracking  jokes,  and  hurrying  up  to  the 
tnhlf'  to  siirr!,  in  onler  to  g-t  away  fr>m  the  flies.  It  is  precisely  so 
that  Shak^r»^far»*  would  have  imai^ined  the  scene. 

No  c  .moo^ition  of  man  was  ever  received  with  more  rapture  than 
thi-.  It  came  at  a  happy  time.  Boston  was  delivered,  and  New 
Y'»rk.  a-f  y-t.  but  menace^l :  and  in  all  New  England  tliere  was  not 
a  British  soMier  who  was  n«»t  a  prisoner,  nor  a  king's  ship  that  was 
not  a  priz^.  Between  the  expulsion  of  the  British  troops  from  Bos- 
ton, and  th»-ir  capture  of  New  York,  was  the  periotl  of  the  Revolu- 
tionarv  War  when  the  j)eople  were  most  confident  and  most  united. 
Froffi  the  newsjtapers  and  letters  of  the  tinu-s,  we  should  infer  that 
the  ronte-t  was  ending  nither  than  beginning,  so  exultant  is  their 
tone ;  and  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence,  therefore,  was  received 
more  like  a  song  of  triumph  than  a  call  to  battle. 

The  paper  was  signf'd  late  on  Thursday  afternoon,  July  4.  On 
the  Monday  following,  at  noon,  it  was  puhlidy  read  for  the  first  time, 
in  lnd<'pf*nd»'n«'e  Stpiare,  fn»m  a  platform  enacted  by  Kittenhouse  for 
the  purjKise  of  ob»«*rving  the  transit  of  Venus.  Captain  John  Hop- 
kins, a  young  man  coraman<ling  an  armed  brig  of  the  navy  of  the 
/i«'W  nation,  was  the  reader;  and  it  required  his  stentorian  voice  to 
carry  the  words  to  the  distant  verge  of  the  multitude  who  had  come  to 
hear  it.  In  the  evening,  as  a  journal  of  the  day  has  it,  "  our  Ictte 
king's  coat-of-arms  were  brought  from  the  hall  of  the  State  House, 
where  the  said  king's  courts  were  formerly  held,  and  burned  amid 
the  acclamations  of  a  crowd  of  spectators."  Similar  scenes  tran- 
spired in  every  centre  of  population,  and  at  every  camp  and  postL 
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Usually  the   militia  companies,  the  conimittee  of  safety,  and  other 
revolutionary  bodies,  marched  in  procession   to  some  public   place,  /       ) 
where  they  listened  decorously  to  the  reading  of  the  Declaration,  at         / 
the  conclusion  of  which  cheers  were  given  and  salutes  fired ;  and,  in 
the  evening,  there  were  illuminations  and  bonfires.     In  New  York, 
after  the  reading,  the  leaden  statue  of  the  late  king  in   Bowling 
Green  was  "laid  prostrate  in  the  dirt,"  and  ordered  to  be  run  into 
l)ullets.     The  debtors  in  prison  were  also  set  at  liberty.     Virginia, 
before  the  news  of  the  Declaration  had  reached  her  (July  5,  177G), 
had  stricken  the  king's  name  out  of  the  prayer-book ;  and  now  (July 
30),  Khode  Island  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  pray  for  the  king  as 
king,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds ! 

The  news  of  the  Declaration  was  received  with  sorrow  by  all  that 
was  best  in  England.  Samuel  Rogers  used  to  give  American  guests 
at  his  breakfasts  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  this  period.  On  the 
morning  after  the  intelligence  reached  London,  his  father,  at  family 
prayers,  added  a  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  colonies,  which  he 
repeated  every  day  until  the  peace. 

The  deed  was  done.  A  people  not  formed  for  empire  ceased  to 
be  imperial ;  and  a  people  destined  to  empire  began  the  political  edu- 
cation that  will  one  day  give  them  far  more  and  better  than  imperial 
Bway. 

Thirteen  governments  were  now  to  be  created,  thirteen  consti- 
tutions formed,  thirteen  codes  established,  even  thirteen  seals  en- 
graved. Heavens !  what  a  perplexity  some  of  the  new  governors 
were  in  about  a  seal !  No  seal,  no  commission  !  Could  an  ensign 
or  lieutenant's  commission  have  the  least  validity  without  a  dab  of 
seahog-wax,  with  some  letters  and  figures  stamped  upon  it  ?  Ob- 
yioasly  not.  George  Wythe  and  John  Pa^e  had  devised  a  proper 
seal  for  Virginia ;  but  not  in  all  the  Province,  nor  anywhere  in 
America  south  of  the  Delaware,  was  there  a  person  who  ha<l  the 
least  idea  how  to  engrave  it.  "  Can  you  get  the  work  done  in  Phila- 
delphia?" writes  Page  to  his  old  comrade,  JelTerson,  in  this  month 
of  July.  "If  you  can,  we  must  get  the  favor  of  you  to  have  it 
done  immediately.  .  .  .  The  engraver  may  want  t>  know  (lie  size. 
This  you  may  determine,  unless  Mr.  Wythe  should  direct  th<'  dimen- 
sions. He  may  also  be  at  a  loss  for  a  Virtus  and  Lihtirf<i,<,  hut  you 
may  refer  him  to  Spence's  Polynietis,  whicli  must  he  in  some  library. 
in  Philatlelphia."     The  work,  liowever,  could  not  be  done  there;  and 
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the  legislature  was  obliged  t«  pass  an  act  empowering  the  gorernor 
to  issue  commissions  without  a  seal,  until  one  could  be  engniTed  in 
Europe,  The  words  to  be  engraved  upon  this  mystic  piece  of  metal, 
words  suggested  by  the  gentlest  and  most  benevolent  of  men, 
George  Wytlie,  acquired  a  mournful  and  horrible  celebrity  in  1865, 
Si^  semper  Tyrannis. 

While  Jetferson  was  going  about  Philadelphia  in  these  burning 
Bummer  days  looking  for  an  engraver,  he  was  himself  brooding  OTer 
a  design  for  a  seal ;  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  himself  having 
been  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  a  seal  for  the  central  power. 
But  Congress,  too,  had  to  do  without  a  seal  for  some  years.  The 
committee,  by  combining  their  ideas,  achieved  a  most  elaborate  de- 
sign, with  the  Red  Sea  in  it,  and  Pharaoh,  and  a  sword,  and  a  pillar, 
and  a  cloud  brilliant  with  the  hidden  presence  of  God.  All  of  their 
suggestions  were  finally  rejected,  except  the  very  best  legend  ©tw 
appropriated,  i?  P^iii-iijM  Vniim. 

JefTorson  could  not  remain  In  Congress  at  such  a  time.  Besides 
that  the  condition  of  his  wife  and  household  now  made  his  presence  in 
Virginia,  as  he  said,  "  indispensably  necessary,"  he  had  been  elected 
to  his  old  seat  in  the  legislature,  where  duties  of  the  most  interest- 
ing nature  invited  him.  Twice  he  asked  to  be  released,  before  his 
request  was  granted  and  a  successor  appointed.  In  September,  1776, 
he  left  Congress,  and  went  home  to  assist  in  adjusting  old  Virginia 
to  the  aew  order  of  things. 
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A  TEMPTATION  crossed  Jefferson's  path  while  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  still  a  fresh  topic  in  Christendom.  It  was  a 
temptation  which  was,  and  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  alluring  to  an 
American  who  is  young,  educjited,  and  fond  of  art ;  and  it  came  to 
him  in  such  a  guise  of  public  duty,  that,  if  he  had  yielded  to  it,  only 
one  person  in  the  world  would  have  blamed  him.  But  the  censure 
of  that  one  would  have  properly  outweighed  a  world's  applause;  for 
.it  was  himself 

This  temptation  presented  itself  on  the  8th  of  October,  1776.  He 
kftd  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  and,  after  spending  a  few  days  at 
borne,  had  proceeded  to  Williamsburg,  where  he  had  taken  his  seat 
in  the  legislature,  and  was  about  to  engage  in  the  hard  and  long 
task  of  bringing  up  old  Virginia  to  the  level  of  the  age.  His  heart 
was  set  on  this  work.  He  wanted  to  help  deliver  her  from  the 
bondage  of  outgrown  laws,  and  introduce  some  of  the  institutions 
and  usages  which  had  given  to  New  England  so  conspicuous  a  supe- 
riority over  the  Soutliern  Colonies.  A  Virginian,  dining  one  day 
with  John  Adams,  lamented  the  inferiority  of  his  State  to  New 
England.  "  I  can  give  you,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  **  a  receipt  for  mak« 
iDg  a  New  England  in  Virginia.  Towri'ineetlngs,  training-days f 
Uwn-schools,  and  ministers;  the  meeting-house,  schoolhouse,  and 
training-field  are  the  scenes  where  New-England  men  were  formed." 
Probably  Mr.  Jtffferson  had  heard  his  friend  Adams  say  something 
of  the  kind.  Hu  was  now  intent  upon  purging  the  Virginia  statute- 
books  of  unsuitable  laws,  and  founding  institutions  in  accord  with 
Uie  recent  events. 

Young  as  he  was,  he  had  had  some  training  now  in  practical  states- 
■tnsbip.    That  sharp  experience  in  Congress^  while  his  draught  of  the 
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.  /'  DeclaratioD  or  IndopeD donee  was  edited  of  its  crudities,  redundaaciea, 
(^  and  imprudences^  was  salutary  to  him.  It  completed  the  prelim- 
inary part  of  his  oducation  aa  a  public  man,  —  a  public  man  being 
one  who  has  to  do,  not  with  what  is  ideally  best,  but  with  the  best 
attainable ;  not  to  give  eloquent  expression  to  his  own  ideas,  but 
effective  expression  to  the  will  of  bis  constituents.  He  wrote  little 
that  needed  severe  pruning  after  July  4,  1776,  though  he  was 
still  to  propose  many  things  that  were  unattainable.  A  truly  wis^ 
bold,  safe,  competent  public  man  is  one  of  the  slowest  formations  in 
human  nature ;  but  when  formed,  there  is  only  one  man  more  pre- 
cious, —  tlie  philosopher,  who  is  the  common  teacher  of  legislators 
and  constituents.  If  there  had  been  such  a  philosopher  in  Virginia 
just  then,  he  would  have  smiled,  perhaps,  at  the  noble  enthusiasm 
of  these  young  Virginians,  who  were  about  to  try  to  make  a  Sew 
England  out  of  a  State  in  which  the  laboring  majority  were  only 
too  likely  to  remain  slaves. 

But  it  belongs  to  the  generous  audacity  of  youth  to  attempt  the 
impossible.  Here  at  Willifflnaburg,  in  this  October,  1776,  weie 
gathered  once  more  the  circle  of  Virginia  liberals  who  had  been. 
working  together  against  the  exactions  of  the  king.  Patrick  Henry 
was  governor  now,  living  in  "the  palace,"  and  enjoying  the  old 
viceregal  salary  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.  George  Wythe,  from 
service  in  Congress,  had  acquired  experience  and  distinction.  It 
was  he  who  began  the  constitution-making  in  which  Virginia  had 
been  engaged  during  much  of  this  year.  In  January,  while  spend- 
ing  an  evening  with  Mr.  John  Adams  at  Philadelphia,  ami  hearing 
him  discourse,  in  bis  robust  and  ancient- Briton  manner,  of  th« 
constitution  proper  for  a  free  State,  George  Wythe  asked  him  to 
put  the  substance  of  bis  ideas  upon  paper.  Mr.  Adams  gave  him, 
in  consequence,  his  "Thoughts  upon  Government;"  which  wera 
the  best  thoughts  on  that  subject  of  Locke,  Milton,  AlgetnoQ 
Sidney,  James  Otta,  and  John  Adams.  How  congenial  to  Mr. 
Adams  such  a  piece  of  work !  "  The  best  lawgivers  of  anti- 
quity," said  he,  ''  would  rejoice  to  live  at  a  period  like  this,  when, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  three  millions  of  people 
were  deliberately  choosing  their  government  and  institutions." 
Patrick  Henry  was  well  pleased  with  the  "  Thoughts."  "  It  ahsO 
be  my  incessant  study,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  "  so  to  form  our 
portrait  of  govemmeat,  that  a  kindred  with  New  England  niftj  b* 
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discerned  in  if  So  thought  all  the  band  of  radically-liberal  men 
in  Virginia,  who  were  beginning  to  regard  Thomas  Jefferson  as 
their  chief.  ' 

And  now,  on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  came  a  fair  excuse  for 
him  to  leave  the  "laboring  oar,"  and  throw  the  difficult  task  of 
te-creating  Virginia  upon  his  colleagues.      A   messenger  from   the 
Honorable  Congress  reached  Williamsburg,  October  8,  bearing   a 
despatch  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  informing  him  that  he  had  been  elected 
joint  commissioner  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  to  represent 
the  United  States  at  Paris.     The  temptation  was  all  but  irresistible. 
He  relished  extremely  thed.elicious  society  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was 
getting  into  the  Franklinian  way  of  dealing  with  cantankerous  man. 
Paris,  too,  to  which  good  Americans  were  already  looking  as   the 
abode  of  the  blest,  where  Jefferson  could  see  at  last,  after  living  in 
the  world  thirty-three  years,  harmoniously  porportioned  edifices,  and 
listen  to  music  such  as  the  Williamsburg  "  Apollo  "  had  only  heard 
in  dreams.     The  public  duty,  also,  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  first 
importance.     Perhaps  it  was ;  but,  also,  perhaps  it  was  not.     Con- 
sidering the  whole  case,  the  young  giant  might  have  done  better  if 
he  had,  from  the  first,  made  up  his  mind  to  fight  unassisted.     It  was 
a  rostly  business,  that  French  alliance ;  the  heaviest  item  being  the 
habit  of  leaning  upon  France,  and  looking  for  help,  at  every  pinch, 
to  the  French  treasury.     But  this  could  not  have  been  foreseen  in 
1776 ;  and  happy,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for  Franklin,  for  the 
country,  for  the  future,  if  he  could  have  been  seconded  by  a  person 
BO  formed  to  co-operate  with  him  as  Jefferson.     Franklin  would  have 
got  Canada  at  the  peace  of  1782,  if  he  had  had  a  Jefferson  to  help, 
instead  of  a  Jay  and  an  Adams  to  hinder. 

Tom  with  contending  desires,  Jefferson  kept  the  messenger  wait- 
ing day  after  day ;  so  hard  was  it  to  say  No  to  Congress,  and  to  give 
ap  an  appointment  promising  so  much  honor  and  delight.  But  his 
doty  was  plain.  There  was  a  lady  upon  Monticello  who  had  a  claim 
upon  his  service  with  which  no  other  claim  could  compete.  To  leave 
her  in  the  condition  in  which  she  was,  had  been  infidelity;  and  to 
take  her  with  him  might  have  been  fatal  to  her.  Virginia  had 
many  sons,  but  Mrs.  Jefferson  had  but  one  husband.  So,  on  the 
11th  of  October,  the  messenger  mounted  and  rode  away,  bearing  the 
proper  answer  to  the  President  of  Congress  :  — 
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"  It  would  argue  great  inaensibilitj  ib  me,  ecnild  I  receive  Vith 
indifference  ao  confidential  an  appointment  from  your  body.      My 

thanks  are  a  poor  return  for  the  partiality  they  have  been  pleased  to 
entertain  for  me.  No  cares  for  my  own  person,  nor  yet  for  my  pri- 
vate affairs,  would  have  ioduced  one  moment's  hesitation  to  accept 
the  charge.  But  circumstances  very  peculiar  in  the  situation  of  my 
family,  such  as  neither  permit  me  to  leave  nor  to  carry  it,  compel  me 
to  ask  leare  to  decline  a  service  so  honorable,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
BO  important  to  the  American  cauee.  The  necessity  under  which  I 
labor,  and  tlie  conflict  I  have  undergoae  for  three  days,  during  which 
I  could  not  determine  to  dismiss  your  messenger,  will,  I  hope,  plaad 
my  pardon  with  Congress  ;  and  I  am  sure  there  eix  too  many  of  tlutt 
body  to  whom  they  may  with  better  hopes  confide  tliis  charge,  to 
leave  them  under  a  moment's  difBculty  in  making  a  new  choice." 

As  soon  as  lie  had  reached  a  decision  on  this  unportant  matter,  his 
colleagues  in  the  Assembly,  who  had  boen  waiting  for  it,  placed  him 
on  a  great  number  of  committeeii ;  amA  he  began  forthwith,  on  the 
very  day  of  the  messenger's  departure,  to  introduce  the  measure*  of 
reform  which  he  had  meditated.  Mr.  Adams  might  well  regaid 
Virginia  as  a  rcforoker'a  paradise ;  for  owing  to  the  colonial  necessity 
of  submitting  every  desired  change  to  the  king,  which  involved  time, 
trouble,  expense,  and  probable  rejection,  tlie  Province  was  far  behind 
even  Great  Britain  in  that  adaptation  of  laws  and  institutions  to 
altered  times,  which  ought  to  he  always  in  progress  in  every  com- 
munity. There  was  such  an  accumulation,  in  Virginia,  of  the  out- 
grown and  t)ie  unsuitable,  that  Jefferson  and  his  friends  hoped  to 
accomplish  in  a  few  mouths  an  amount  of  radical  change  that  would 
have  been  a  fail  allowance  for  a  century  and  ft  hal£ 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

NEBD   OV   REFORM   IN   OLD   VIRGINIA. 

Thb  law-books  were  full  of  old  absurdity  and  old  cruelty  *  Of  the 
four  hundred  thousand  people  who  were  supposed  to  inhabit  Virginia, 
one-half  were  African  slaves ;  and  it  was  a  fixed  idea  in  the  Jeffer- 
son circle,  that  whites  and  blacks  could  not  live  in  equal  freedom  in 
the  same  community.  Besides  the  intense  prejudice  entertained*  by 
the  master  race  against  the  servile,  and  the  hatred  which  had  been 
gathering  (as  Jefferson  thought)  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves  from 
four  generations  of  outrage,  he  believed  that  Nature  herself  had  made 
it;  impossible  for  the  two  races  to  live  happily  together  on  equal  terms. 
He  evidently  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  mental  capacity  of  his  colored 
brethren.  The  Indian,  with  no  opportunities  of  mental  culture 
beyond  those  of  the  negro,  had  acquired  the  art  of  oratory,  could 
carve  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  into  a  head  not  devoid  of  truth  and  spirit, 
and  draw  upon  a  piece  of  bark  a  figure  resembling  an  animal,  a  plant, 
a  tract  of  country.  But  never  had  he  observed  in  a  negro,  or  a 
negro's  work,  one  gleam  of  superior  intelligence,  aptitude,  or  taste. 
No  negro  standing  behind  his  master's  chair  had  caught  from  the 
conversation  of  educated  persons  an  elevated  mode  of  thinking. 
"Never,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  could  I  find  that  a  black  had  uttered 
a  thought  above  the  level  of  plain  narration  ;  never  saw  even  an 
elementary  trait  of  painting  or  sculpture."  In  music  they  were  more 
gifted;  but  no  negro  had  yet  imagined  any  thing  beyond  "a  small 

*  Like  this,  for  example :  **  Whoreafl,  oftentimes  many  brabling  women  often  slander 
indBcandaUze  their  ^eIg^bor8  for  which  iheir  poorc  husbands  are  often  brought  into  charge- 
able and  vczatous  suites,  and  caste  in  grcato  damages :  lice  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Kithorty  a-Toresaid,  that  in  actions  of  slander,  occasioned  by  the  wife  as  aforesaid^  after  judg. 
^«:ni  parsed  for  the  damages,  the  woman  shall  be  punished  by  ducking:  ;  and  if  the  slander 
^  «oe  enormous  as  to  be  adjudged  at  a  greater  damage  than  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco, 
"^  the  woman  to  suffer  a  ducking  for  every  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  adjudged  against 
tite  htubazid,  if  he  refuse  to  pay  the  tobacco." 
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cateh."  Love,  which  inspires  the  melodious  madneea  of  poets,  tin- 
dlea  only  the  senses  of  n  black  mnn,  cot  his  mind,  and  has  aevcr,  in 
all  the  tide  of  time,  wrung  from  him  a  word  which  other  lovers  love 
to  repeat.  Mete  miaerj,  to  other  ruces,  has  heen  inspiration.  The 
blacks  are  wretched  enough,  but  they  have  never  uttered  their  woes 
in  poetry. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  disposed  to  regard 
the  negro  race  as  naturally  inferior;  though  he  expresses  himself  on 
the  point  with  the  hesitation  natural  to  a  scientific  luiud  provided 
ivith  a  scant  supply  of  facts.  On  the  political  question,  he  was 
clear  :  the  two  races  could  not  live  together  in  peace  as  equals.  The 
attempt  to  do  so,  he  thought,  wouhl  "divide  Virginians  into  parties, 
and  produce  convulsions  which  would  probahly  never  end  but  in  the 
extermination  of  the  one  or  the  otlier  race."  Here  was  a  problem  for 
i,  knot  of  young  legislators,  without  a  precedent  to  guide  them  in  aL 
the  known  history  of  man  ! 

Tile  gro^s  ignorance  of  the  white  inhabitants,  except  one  small 
class,  was  another  too  obvious  fact.  They  were  almost  as  ignorant 
as  Europeans,  with  fewer  restraints  than  Europeans.  Almost  eveij 
glinipse  we  get  of  the  poorer  Virginians  of  that  day  is  a  revelation 
of  rude  and  reckless  ignorance.  Wo  have  in  the  Memoirs  of  Elkanah 
Watson,  who  rode  through  Virginia  in  1778,  an  election  scene  at 
Hanover  Court  House,  which  must  have  been  a  startling  contrast  to 
the  elections  he  had  witnessed  in  his  native  Massachusetts,  where  an 
election  was  a  solemnity  opened  with  prayer.  The  '■  whole  conn- 
try,"  he  records,  was  assembled.  "The  moment  I  alighted,  a 
wretcheil,  pug-nosed  fellow  assailed  me  to  swap  watches.  1  had 
hardly  shaken  him  off  when  I  was  attacked  by  a  wild  Irishman, 
who  insisted  on  my  swapping  horses  with  bim,  and,  in  a  twinkling, 
ran  up  the  pedigree  of  his  horse  to  the  grand  dam.  Treating  his 
importunity  with  little  respect,  I  became  near  being  involved  in  a 
boxing-match,  the  Irishman  swearing  I  did  not '  trate  him  like  a 
jintlemati.'  I  had  hardly  escaped  this  dilemma,  when  ray  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  fight  between  two  very  unwieldy  fat  men,  foam- 
ing and  puffing  like  two  furies,  until  one  succeeded  in  twisting  a 
forefinger  in  a  side-lock  of  the  other's  hair,  and  in  the  act  of  thrust- 
ing by  this  purchase  his  thumb  into  the  latter's  eye,  he  bawled  outi 
Ein^s  Cruse,  equivalent,  in  technical  language,  to  Enough." 

There  was   in  Virginia   an    unusually  large  proportion  of  thi« 
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larage  ignorance,  easily  convertible  into  fanatical  ignorance.     The 
handling  of  tobacco,  it  appears,  gave  employment  to  a  great  number  /   J      J 
of  rough  fellows,  —  tobacco-rollers,  among  others,  who  drove  a  pin      ^     y 
into  each  end  of  a  hogshead  of  tobacco,  and  thus  attaching  to  it  a 
pair  of  shafts,  harnessed  a  horse  to  it,  and  rolled  it  to  the  landing. 
Professor  Tucker  of  Virginia  speaks  of  this  class  as  "  hardy,  reckless, 
proverbially  rude,  and  often  indulging  in  coarse  humor  at  the  expense 
of  the  traveller  who  chanced  to  be  well  dressed,  or  riding  in  a  car- 
nage.''    But  ignorance  was  almost  universal  in  Virginia,  as  it  must 
be  in  every  community,  unless  there  is  a  universal  system  of  educa- 
tion.    And  this  was  another  problem  for  the  young  gentlemen  at 
Williamsburg  who  desired  to  Yankeefy  Virginia.     Mr.  Jefferson,  for 
one,  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  voting  class  being  able  to  vote. 
He  saw,  too,  wherever  he  looked  in  Virginia,  the  evils   arising 
firom  ill-distributed  wealth.     It  is  the  nature  of  wealth  to  get  into 
heaps  ;  because  it  is  the  nature  of  the  weak  to  squander  their  money, 
and  of  the  strong  to  husband  it;  and  this  being  its  nature,  laws 
need  not  aggravate  the  tendency.     But  in  Virginia,  as  in  all  the 
old-fashioned   countries,  there   was   a   whole   system   of  laws    and 
usages  expressly  designed  to  keep  property  from  being  distributed. 
Fathers  could  prevent  a  profligate  son  from  sinking  to  his  natural  level 
in  the  community,  by  entailing  upon  him  and  upon  the  first-born  of 
his  male  descendants,  not  his  landed  estates  only,  but  the  negroes 
who  gave  them  value ;  and  this  entail  could  only  be  broken  by  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature.     The  law  of  primogeniture  prevented 
the  natural  division  of  estates  among  all  the  family  of  a  deceased 
proprietor,  excluding  all  the  daughters,  and  all  the  sons  but  one. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  best  portions  of  Virginia  were  held 
bj  a  few  families,  who  suffered  the  ills  and  inconveniences  of  aristo- 
cratic rank,  without  attaining  that  moral  elevation  which  is  possible 
to  aristocrats  who  accept  the  public  duties  of  their  position.     They 
monopolized  the  honors  of  the  colony;  but,  as  a  class,  they  appear  to 
have  been  as  destitute  of  public  spirit  as  the  grandees  of  Spain  or 
Poland.     There  is  only  one  test  of  a  genuine  superiority,  and  that 
test  was  as  familiar  to  their  ears  as  it  was  foreign  to  their  hearts  : 
"Let  him  that  will  be  chief  among  you,  be  your  servant,''  a  perfect 
definition  of  a  proper  aristocracy.     Jefferson,  Henry,  Ma<lison,  and 
their  circle,  who  had  been  contending  with  the  aristocracy  of  Vir- 
ginia during  the  whole  of  their  public  life,  had  to  consider  a  remedj 
for  this  evil  also.  ' 
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The  Established  Church,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  Re^ 
olntion,  had  been  pressing  heavily  upon  the  people  of  Virginia. 
Virginians  used  sometimes  to  ridicule  New  Englanders  whom  they 
chanced  to  meet,  for  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  in  Massacbn* 
setts,  and  the  witchcraft  delusion  of  Salem  and  Boston.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  an  American  citizen  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  his 
country's  history  ;  and  Virginians,  availing  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege, are  not  generally  aware,  that,  at  the  time  when  Yankee  magis- 
trates were  hanging  witches  and  whipping  Quakers,  Virginia  justices 
of  the  peace  were  putting  Quakers  in  the  pillory  for  keeping  their 
hats  on  in  church,  and  appointing  juries  of  matrons  to  fumble  over 
the  bodies  of  old  women  for  "  witch-marks,"  which,  of  course,  they 
found.  John  l>urk,  historian  of  Virginia,  intimates  that  a  woman 
was  burned  to  death  in  Princess  Anne  County  for  witchcraft,  and 
adds,  thcit,  "  in  all  probability,  the  case  was  not  solitary."  And  as 
Massachusetts  expelled  Roger  Williams  and  others  for  opinions' 
sake,  so  did  Virginia,  in  the  same  generation,  refuse  a  residence  to 
some  Puritan  clergym(»n  who  went  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia 
upon  the  urgent  invitation  of  persons  of  their  own  faith.  But 
there  is  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Yankees :  They  recovered 
from  the  mania  of  uniformity  sooner  than  the  Virginians.  If,  in 
LG50,  they  regarded  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  as  a  capital  offence, 
and  would  not  permit  the  Church  of  England  service  to  be  performed, 
nor  the  rite  of  baptism  to  be  administered  by  immersion,  nor  a  com- 
pany of  men  to  pray  with  their  hats  on,  yet,  in  1750,  all  these  things 
were  permitted,  except,  perhaps,  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  But, 
in  Virginia,  the  Established  Church  had  become  more  intolerant  aa 
the  colony  increased  in  population.  It  seemed  so  hostile  to  liberty, 
that  James  Madison,  after  coming  home  from  Princeton  College  in 
New  Jersey,  where  he  was  educated,  expressed  the  opinion,  that,  if 
the  Church  of  England  had  been  established  and  endowed  in  all  the 
colonies  as  it  w^as  in  Virginia,  the  king  would  have  had  his  way,  and 
gradually  reduced  all  America  to  subjection. 

It  was  not  merely  that  obsolete  (though  unrepealed)  law  still  made 
Jefferson  and  several  of  his  most  virtuous  friends  liable  to  be  burned 
to  death  for  heresy ;  nor  that  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  legally  punishable  by  three  years'  imprisonment;  nor  that 
Unitarians  could  be  legally  deprived  of  the  custody  of  their  own 
children,  and  those  children  assigned  to  drunken  and  dissolute  Trin- 
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itarians;  nor  even  that  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Quakers  had  to 

pay  for  supporting  a  church  they  did  not  attend,  —  these  were  not   /    J 

the  grievanced  which  made  Virginians  restive  under  the  Establish-        /     / 

ment. 

In  1774,  when  Madison  was  twenty-three,  we  find  him  writing  to 
a  iforthem  friend,  "  I  want  again  to  breathe  your  free  air.    .  .  . 
That  diabolical,  hell -conceived  principle  of  persecution  rages  among 
some ;  and,  to  their  eternal  infamy,  the  clergy  can  furnish  their  quota 
of  imps  for  such  purposes.     There  are  at  this  time,  in  the  adjacent 
county,  not  less  than  five  or  six  well-meaning  men  in  close  jail  for 
publishing  their  religious  sentiments,  which,  in  the  main,  are  very 
orthodox."     These  prisoners  were  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  and 
enterprising  of  the  dissenting  sects.     The  historian  of  the  Virginia 
Baptists,  Semple,  throws  light  on  Mr.  Madison's  brief,  indignant  rec- 
ord.    The  Baptist  ministers,  from  1768  to  1775,   were  frequently 
arrested,  he  tells  us ;  and,  as  it  was  awkward  to  define  their  exact 
offence,  they  were  usually  arraigned  as  "  disturbers  of  the  peace." 
He  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of  the  first  arrest,  which  occurred  in 
1768,  near  the  seat  of  the  Madisons.     Young  Madison,  tlien  a  lad 
of  seventeen,  may  have  witnessed  the  ridiculous  scene.     Three  Bap- 
tist preachers  were  seized  by  tlie  sheriff'  on  the  same  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  brought  to  the  yard  of  the   parish  church,  where  three 
magistrates,  who  were  in  waiting  for  them,  bound  them  in  a  thousand 
pounds   to   appear   in    court   two   days   after.       When    they   were 
arraigned,  the  prosecutor  assailed  them  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 
"  May  it  please  Your  Honors,"  he  cried,  "  these  men  are  great  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.     They  cannot  meet  a  man  upon  the  road  but 
they  must  ram  a  text  of  Scripture  down  his  throat."     It  so  chanced 
that  one  of  the  prisoners  was  a  very  good  lawyer  in  an  unprofes- 
lional  way,  and  made  a  defence  that  was  embarrassing  to  magis- 
trates  who    were  resolved  to  find  them  in  the  wrong.     The  Court 
ofi&?red,  at  length,  to  release  them,  if  they  would  give  their  word  not 
to  ]»reach  for  a  year.     Refusing  this,  they  were   ordered  into  close 
confinement,  and  went  to  Spottsylvania  Jail,  singing,  "  Broad  is  the 
road   that   leads   to   death,"    amid   tlie  jeers   of  the   mob.      After 
remaining  in  jail   (a  straw-strewn  pen,  with  grated   holes  for  win- 
dows) for  forty-three  days,  preaching  daily  through  the  grated  aper- 
tures to  a  hooting  crowd,  they  were  released. 
Worthy  John  Blair,  governor  pro  tem,^  to  whom  accusers  and 
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accused  hastened  to  refer  the  matter,  being  a  man  of  lilieral  opin- 
ionsj  aided,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  with  tlie  Baptists.  He  told  the 
bigoted  Mq[iirca  that  the  persecution  of  dissenters  only  increased 
their  numbers,  and  that  the  Baptists  had  really  brought  some  repro- 
batps  to  repentance.  Nay,  said  iie,  if  a  man  of  theirs  is  idle,  and 
neglects  to  provide  for  his  family,  he  incurs  the  censure  of  his 
brethren,  which  has  had  good  effects ;  and  he  only  wished  Church 
people  would  try  the  same  system.  But  there  was  an  ignorant  mul- 
titude in  Virginia,  as  bigoted  as  the  county  magnates.'  Hence  this 
persecution  continued;  and  the  case  of  tliese  very  men  was  tried 
again  at  Spottaylvania  Court  House,  and  Patrick  Henry  rode  fifty 
miles  to  defend  them. 

But  for  the  account  (missed  hy  Wirt)  which  has  been  preaerred 
i»f  Patrick  Henry's  performance  on  this  occasion,  we  should  not  have 
understood  the  secret  of  his  power  over  an  assembly.  The  resistless 
magic  of  bis  oratory  was  greatly  due  to  artifice,  management^ 
extreme  and  sudden  changes  in  tone,  adroit  repetition  of  telling 
phrases,  lie  entered  the  court-house  while  the  prosecuting  attorney 
was  reading  the  indictment.  He  was  a.  stranger  to  most  of  the 
spectators;  and,  being  dressed  in  the  country  manner,  his  entrance 
excited  110  remark.  When  the  prosecutor  had  finished  his  brief 
opening,  the  new-comer  took  the  indictment,  and,  glancing  at  it  with 
an  expression  of  puzzled  incredulity,  began  to  speak  in  the  tone  of 
a  man  who  has  just  beard  something  too  astounding  for  belief:  — 

"May  it  please  Your  Worships,  I  think  I  heard  read  by  the  prose- 
cutor, as  I  entered  the  house,  the  paper  I  now  hold  in  my  hand. 
If  I  have  rightly  understood,  the  king's  attorney  has  framed  an 
indictment  for  the  purpose  of  arraigning  and  punishing  hy  imprison- 
ment these  three  inoffensiTe  persons  before  the  bar  of  this  court  for 
a  crime  of  great  magnitude,  —  as  disturbers  of  the  peace.  May  it 
please  the  court,  what  did  I  bear  read  ?  Did  I  hear  it  distinctly,  or 
was  it  a  mistake  of  my  own?  Did  I  hear  an  expression  as  of 
crime,  that  these  men,  whom  Your  Worships  are  about  to  try  for 
misdemeanor,  are  charged  with  —  with  — with  what?" 

Having  delivered  these  words  in  a  halting,  broken  manner,  as  if 
his  mind  was  staggering  under  the  weight  of  a  monstrous  idea,  he 
lowered  liis  voice  to  its  deepest  bass;  aud  assuming  the  profousdeat 
solemnity  of  manner,  answered  his  own  question :  "  FreaclUng  tht 
gmptl  of  the  Son  "/  Ond  I " 
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Then  he  paused.  Every  eye  was  now  riveted  upon  him,  and 
every  mind  intent ;  for  all  this  was  executed  as  a  Kean  or  a  Sidddhs 
would  have  performed  it  on  the  stage,  —  eye,  voice,  attitude,  gesture,  / 

all  in  accord  to  produce  the  utmost  possibility  of  effect.  Amid  a 
silence  that  could  be  felt,  he  waved  the  indictment  three  times  round 
his  head,  as  though  still  amazed,  still  unable  to  comprehend  the 
charge.  Then  he  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  in  a 
tone  of  pathetic  energy  wholly  indescribable,  exclaimed,  "  Great 
GodI" 

At  this  point,  such  was  his  power  of  delivery,  the  audience 
relieved  their  feelings  by  a  burst  of  sighs  and  tears.  The  orator 
continued,  — 

"  May  it  please  Your  Worships,  in  a  day  like  this,  when  Truth  is 
about  to  burst  her  fetters ;  when  mankind  are  about  to  be  aroused  to 
claim  their  natural  and  inalienable  rights ;  when  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion that  has  reached  the  wilderness  of  America,  and  the  unnatural 
alliance  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power  are  about  to  be  dissev 
ered,  —  at  such  a  period,  when  Liberty,  Liberty  of  Conscience,  is 
about  to  wake  from  her  shimberings,  and  inquire  into  the  reason 
of  such  charges  as  I  find  exhibited  here  to-day  in  this  indict- 
ment"—  Here  occurred  another  of  his  appalling  pauses,  during 
which  he  cast  piercing  looks  at  the  judges  and  at  the  three  clergy- 
men arraigned.  Then  resuming,  he  thrilled  every  hearer  by  his 
fevorite  device  of  repetition,  "  If  I  am  not  deceived,  —  according  to 
the  contents  of  the  paper  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  —  these  men  are 
accused  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God!'^  He  waved 
the  document  three  times  round  his  head,  as  though  still  lost  in 
wonder;  and  then,  with  the  same  electric  attitude  of  appeal  to 
heaven,  he  gasped,  "  Great  God ! " 

This  was  followed  by  another  burst  of  feeling  from  the  spectators ; 
tad  again  this  master  of  effect  plunged  into  the  tide  of  his  dis< 
course :  — 

"May  it  please  Your  Worships,  there  are  periods  in  the  history  of 
man  when  corruption  and  depravity  have  so  long  debased  the  human 
character,  that  man  sinks  under  the  weight  of  the  oppressor's  hand, 
—becomes  his  servile,  his  abject  slave.  He  licks  the  hand  that 
smites  him.     He  bows  in  passive  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the 
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despot;  and,  in  this  state  of  servility,  he  receives  his  fetters  of  per- 
pelual  bondage.  But,  may  it  please  Your  WorshipB,  such  a  day  has 
^  passed.  From  that  period  when  our  fathers  left  the  land  of  their 
nativity  for  these  American  wilds,  —  from  the  moment  they  placed 
their  feet  upon  the  American  contineut,  —  from  that  moment  despot- 
ism was  crushed,  the  fetters  of  darkness  were  broken,  and  Heaven 
decreed  that  man  should  be  free,  —  free  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  Bible.  In  vain  were  all  their  sufferings  and  bloodshed  to  subju- 
gate this  New  World,  if  we,  their  offspring,  must  still  be  oppressed 
and  persecuted.  But,  may  it  please  Your  AVorships,  permit  me  to 
inquire  once  more,  for  what  are  tliese  men  about  to  be  tried  ?  This 
paper  says,  /or  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  Saviour  to  Adam's  faliati 


Again  he  paused.  For  the  third  time,  he  slowly  waved  the 
indictment  round  his  head ;  and  then  turning  to  the  judges,  looking 
them  full  in  the  face,  exclaimed  with  the  most  impressive  effect, 
"  What  laws  have  they  violated?"  The  whole  assembly  were  now 
painfully  moved  and  excited.  The  presiding  judge  ended  the  scene 
by  saying,  "  Sheriff,  discha^e  these  men," 

It  vvas  a  triumph  of  the  dramatic  art.  The  men  were  discharged ; 
but  not  the  less,  in  other  counties,  did  zealous  bigots  pursue  and 
persecute  the  ministers  of  other  denominations  than  their  own.  It 
was  not  till  the  Revolutionary  Wiir  absorbed  all  minds,  that  Baptists 
ceased  to  be  imprisoned;  nor  then  were  they  released  from  paying 
tithes  to  support  a  church  which  they  neither  attended  nor  approved. 

Such  was  this  old  Virginia  which  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his 
friends  were  about  to  try  to  reform,  A  slovenly,  slatternly  old  Eng- 
.and  in  the  woods,  where  the  abuses  and  absurdities  of  the  old  coun- 
try were  exaggerated,  the  flower  of  her  young  gentlemen  now 
desired  to  change  into  an  orderly,  industrious,  thoughtful,  and 
instructed  Neio  Enjjland.  And  what  a  time  to  begin,  in  thig 
gloomy  autumn  of  177C,  after  New  York  was  lost,  and  while  W»h- 
ington  was  on  the  retreat,  fighting  as  he  went,  not  for  victory,  but 
for  escape !  Perhaps  the  time  was  not  so  unpropitious.  The  minda 
of  men,  at  periods  of  public  danger,  are  sometimes  in  a  state  of 
exaltation  that  renders  it  possible  for  them  to  receive  new  truth,  and 
gives  to  persons  of  understanding  an  ascendency  that  is  generally 
awarded  only  to  rank,  talent,  or  executive  force. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

JKFFEBSON,   WYTHE,   AND   MADISON  BEGIN  THE  WORK  OT 

REFORMATION. 


There  were  two  parties  in  the  Assembly,  of  course.  But  pos 
teritjr  cares  only  for  the  party  that  triumphs,  —  the  radical  party 
the  party  in  the  right.  In  his  own  day,  the  conservative  usually  is 
and  usually  ought  to  be,  uppermost:  he  represents  the  human 
family,  which  is  too  large  a  body  to  move  forward  rapidly.  The 
radical  usually  is  one  of  a  small  minority,  —  half  a  dozen  pioneers 
with  broai-axes  and  leathern  aprons,  who  march  some  paces  in 
advance  of  the  regiment,  and  get  little  besides  scratches  and  hard 
knocks.  But  the  radical  has  his  revenge.  He  alone  can  have  any 
enduring  success.  If  the  politics  of  the  United  States,  from  1787 
to  1861,  are  remembered  at  all  in  the  general  history  of  the  world, 
the  only  names  likely  to  be  preserved  will  be  those  of  a  few  trouble- 
some Abolitionists,  Democrats,  Law- reformers,  and  Free-traders. 
The  triumphant  and  respectable  multitude  with  whom  and  for  whom 
these  contended,  sweet  Oblivion  will  claim  them,  and  have  its  claim 
allowed. 

To  Thomas  Jefferson,  it  is  evident,  the  radicals  of  Virginia  looked 
is  their  chief  in  the  work  of  reform.  First  among  those  upon 
whom  he  depended  for  co-operation  was  that  noble-hearted  aboli- 
tionist, that  humane  and  high-principled  radical,  that  gentleman 
without  pride  and  without  reproach,  George  Mason  of  Gunston  Hall 
on  the  Potomac,  —  he  who  wrote  to  a  neighbor,  just  before  the 
patriotic  Fast  Day  of  1774,  "Please  to  tell  my  dear  little  family 
that  I  charge  them  to  pay  a  strict  attention  to  it,  and  that  I  desire 
my  three  eldest  sons  and  my  two  eldest  daughters  may  attend 
church  in  mourning,  if  they  have  it,  as  I  believe  they  have."  It 
was  he  who,  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  set  his  face 
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against  all  compromiae  with  slavSTy,  and  avowed  the  opinion,  that 
(be  Southern  States  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  Fnion  nnlesa 
they  would  give  it  ujJ.  It  was  he  who  drew  that  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights  with  which  Mr.  Bancroft  enriches  and  ennobles  the  eighth 
volume  (p.  381)  of  his  History  of  the  United  States, —  a  statft- 
ment  of  principles  so  advanced  that  mankind  can  never  outgrow 
them.  Broken-hearted  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  would  not,  he 
could  not,  leave  his  family  to  serve  Virginia  in  Congress,  though 
the  appointment  was  pressed  upon  bim  with  tears.  But  be  waa  in 
bis  place  in  tlie  State  legislature  in  thin  critical  year,  1776,  ready 
to  lend  the  aid  of  his  humane  mind  and  gifted  tongue  to  every 
enlightened  measure.  Nature  had  done  every  thing  for  him.  A 
superb  man  he  was,  of  noblest  presence  and  most  engaging  dignity; 
the  ablest  man  in  some  kinds  of  debate  whom  Virginia  possessed; 
healthy-minded,  too,  as  fond  of  out-of-door  sport  almost  as  Wash- 
ington himself 

George  Wythe,  the  abolitionist  who  emancipated  his  own  slaves 
nhen  he  found  be  could  not  emancipate  Virginia,  was  sure  to  be  on 
the  right  side  of  leading  questions,  though  he  waa  not  efficient  )d 
carrying  measures,  —  a  man  of  the  closet  rather  than  tbe  forum. 
Governor  Patrick  Henry's  influence,  at  that  period,  was  given 
without  reserve  to  liberal  measures.  These  were  the  great  namea 
on  the  liberal  side. 

But  there  was  a  new  member  in  the  house  this  year,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-five,  small  of  stature,  wasted  by  too  much  study,  not  in 
the  least  imposing  in  appearance,  and  too  modest  as  yet  to  utter 
one  word  iu  debate,  who  was  destined  to  be  Jefferson's  most  effi- 
cient ally  during  all  his  career.  This  was  James  Madison,  to  whom 
we  all  owe  so  much  more  than  we  know,  whoae  services  are  so  little 
remarked  be'iause  tliey  were  so  great.  He  never  shone  resplendent 
in  debate,  he  never  wrote  or  spoke  any  thing  that  was  striking  or 
brilliant ;  but  few  countries  have  ever  possessed  so  useful  a  citizen 
as  he.  From  1776  to  1817,  look  where  you  will  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  United  States,  you  find  this  little  man  doing,  or  helping  to 
do,  or  trying  to  get  a  chance  to  do,  the  thing  that  most  wanted 
doing.  He  was  the  willing  horse  who  is  allowed  to  draw  the  load. 
His  heart  was  in  the  business  of  serving  his  country.  He  was 
limply  intent  on  having  tbe  right  thing  done,  not  to  shine  in  doing 
't.    Among  bia  virtues  was  his  joyous  love  of  a  jest,  which  made 
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him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  comrades,  and  preserved  his  health 
and  spirits  to  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  lighted  up  his  dying  face 
with  smiles.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  walk  in  Madison  Square 
because  it  bears  his  name.  Of  all  Jefferson's  triumphs,  none  seems 
so  exceptional  as  his  being  able  to  give  to  a  man  so  little  brilliant 
and  80  very  useful  the  conspicuous  place  he  held  in  the  public  life 
of  the  United  States.  They  met  for  the  first  time  at  this  session 
of  the  legislature,  and  remained  friends  and  political  allies  for  fifty 
years. 

A  leader  on  the  conservative  side  was  R.  C.  Nicholas,  for  many 
years  the  head  of  the  bar  in  Virginia,  a  stanch  Churchman  and 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  But  Jefferson  feared  most  the  singu- 
lar, tireless  persistence  of  Edmund  Pendleton,  a  cool,  wary,  accom- 
plished speaker,  he  says,  "full  of  resource,  never  vanquished;  for, 
if  he  lost  the  main  battle,  he  returned  upon  you,  and  regained  so 
much  of  it  as  to  make  it  a  drawn  one,  by  dexterous  manoeuvre*., 
skirmishes  in  detail,  and  the  recovery  of  small  advantages,  which, 
little  singly,  were  important  all  together.  You  never  knew  when 
you  were  clear  of  him."  Differ  as  they  might,  the  leaders  of  the 
two  parties  in  this  House  remained  excellent  friends ;  the  reason 
being,  that  they  were  most  scrupulously  obser\'ant  of  all  the 
forms  of  courtesy.  It  was  often  remarked  of  Patrick  Henry,  that 
never,  in  his  most  impetuous,  oratory,  was  he  guilty  of  personal 
disrespect  to  a  member  of  the  House.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
profuse  in  those  expressions  of  regret  for  being  obliged  to  differ, 
and  of  respect  for  the  character  of  an  opponent,  which  assist  so 
much  to  make  public  debate  a  genuine  interchange  of  thought, 
and  keep  it  above  the  contemptible  pettiness  of  personal  contention. 
All  the  men  trained  in  that  old  House  of  Burgesses  appear  to  have 
caught  this  spirit.  What  Jefferson  said  of  Madison's  manners  in 
debate  describes  ail  of  them  who  are  remembered:  "Soothing 
always  the  feelings  of  his  adversaries  by  civilities  and  softness  of 
expression."  As  to  Jefferson  himself,  not  once  in  his  whole  public 
career  did  he  lose  or  weaken  a  point  by  needlessly  wounding  an 
opponent's  self-love. 

In  the  work  of  re-organizing  Virginia,  Jefferson  struck  first  at  the 
system  of  entail.  After  a  three  weeks'  struggle,  that  incubus  was 
lifted.  Every  acre  and  every  negro  in  Virginia,  by  the  1st  of 
November,  1776,  was  held  in  fee  simple,  could  be  sold  for  debt, 
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was  free  to  fall  into  hands  tbat  were  able  to  use  them.  It  was  the 
easiest  find  quickest  of  his  triuinpha,  tliongh  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  outlive  the  enmity  his  victorj  engendered.  Some  of  the 
old  Tories  found  it  iu  tlietr  hearts  to  exult  that  he  who  had  dis^ 
painted  ^o  many  fathers  lost  his  only  son  before  it  was  a  month 
old ;  and  John  Randolph,  fifty-five  years  after,  could  still  attribMte 
all  the  evils  of  Virginia  to  this  triumph  of  "Jefferson  and  his  leTOl- 
linji  system." 

He  fuund  it  easier  to  set  free  the  estates  of  his  countrymen  than 
their  minds.  Petitions  for  the  repeal  of  statutes  oppressive  of  the 
conscience  of  dissenters  came  pouring  ia  upon  the  Assembly  from 
the  first  day  of  the  session.  Those,  being  referred  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole,  led  to  the  severest  and  longest  struggle  of  the  session. 
"Desperate  contests,"  as  Jefferson  record:*,  "continued  almost  daily 
from  tlie  11th  of  October  to  the  5th  of  December."  He  desired  to 
sweep  away  tiie  whole  system  of  restraiut  and  monopoly,  and  estab- 
lish jierfect  liberty  of  conscience  and  opinion,  by  a  simple  enactment 
of  half  a  dozen  lines:  — 

"No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religions 
worship,  ministry,  or  place  whatsoever;  nor  shall  be  enforced, 
restrained,  molested,  or  burdened  in  his  body  or  goods ;  nor  bIiaTI 
otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinioDS  or  belief:  but 
all  men  chall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion;  and  the  same  shall  in  no  wise 
diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities." 

It  required  more  than  nine  years  of  oftbrt  on  the  part  of  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  their  liberal  friends,  to  bring  Virginia  to  accept  this 
solution  of  the  religions  problem,  in  its  simplicity  and  completeness. 
All  that  they  could  accomplish  at  this  session,  after  their  twenty- 
five  days'  debate,  was  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  imposing  penalties 
for  going  to  the  wrong  church,  and  compelling  dissenters  to  p»y 
tithes.  At  every  subsequent  session,  for  many  years,  the  subject 
was  called  up,  and  usually  some  concession  was  made  to  the 
demands  of  the  liberal  party.  In  1779,  for  example,  all  forced  con- 
tributions for  the  support  of  religion  were  surrendered.  The  princi- 
ple, however,  was  retained,  and,  indeed,  re-asaerted,  that  it  was  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  government  to  regulate  religious  belief;  and  thft 
Uwb  remained  in  force  which  made  it  penal  to  deny  the  Trinity 
and  which  deprived  a  parent  of  the  custody  of  his  children  if  bt 
«onld  not  subscribe  to  the  leading  articles  of  the  Episcopal  creed. 
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We  have  come  now  to  regard  liberty  of  belief  very  much  as  we 
^o  liberty  of  breathing,  —  as  a  right  too  natural,  too  obvious,  to  be 
csalled  in  question,  —  forgetting  all  the  ages  of  effort  and  of  anguish 
"^nrhich  it  cost  to  rescue  the  human  mind  from  the  domination  of  its 
Kiatural  foes.     These  nine  years  of  Virginia  debates  have  perished; 
but  something  of  their  heat  aiid  strenuous  vigor  survive  in  a  pas- 
sage which  Jefferson   inserted  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  written 
towards  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  circulated  in  Virgi- 
Tiia  a  year  before  the  final  triumph    of  religious    freedom.      The 
passage  is  out  of  place  in  the  work ;   and  it  was  probably  left  in,  or 
lugged  in,  to  give  aid  to  Madison  in  his  last  contest  with   the  oppo- 
nents of  JefTerson's  act.     Doubtless  it  had  its  influence,  coming  as 
it  did  from  a  distant  land,  and  a  name  bright  with  the  undimmed 
^astre  of  Revolutionary  successes.      Indeed,  this  vigorous  utterance 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  arsenal  from  which   the  opponents  of 
the  forced  support  of  religion  drew  their  weapons,  during  the  whole 
period  of  about  fifty  years  that  elapsed  b(?tweeri  its  publication  and 
the  repeal  of  the  lust  State  law  which  taxod  a  community  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy;  nor  will  it  cease  to  have  a  cortain  value  as 
long  as    any  man,   in  any  land,  is  distnistcd,  or  undervalued,  or 
abridged  of  his  natural  rights,  on  account  of  any  opinion  whatever. 
It    is  a  curiously  intense  and  compact    passage,  all   alive  with 
short,  sharp  sentences,  as  if  he  had  struggled  to  get  the  whole  of 
the  controversy  into  a  few  pages.      Opiniim,  ho   says,  is  something 
with  which  government  has  nothing  to  do.     "It  does  me  no  injury 
for  my  neighbor  to  say  there  are  twenty  gods,  or  no  God.    It  neither 
picks  my  pocket  nor  breaks  my  leg."     Constraint  makes  hypocrites, 
not  converts.      A   government  is  no  more   competent  to  prescribe 
beliefs,  than  diet  or  medicine.     "  It  is  error  alone  whieh  needs  the 
support  of  government.    Truth  can  stand  by  itself.    Subject  opinion 
to  coercion,  and  whom  will  you   make  your  inquisitors  ?      Fallible 
men,  governed  by  bad  passions,  by  private  as  well  as  public  reasons. 
And  why  subject  it  to  coercion  ?      Difference  of  opinion  is  advan- 
tageous to  religion.     The  several  sects  perform  the  office  of  censor 
morum   over  each  other.    -Is  uniformity  attainable?      Millions  of 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children,  since  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, have  been  burnt,  tortured,  fined,  hnprisoned ;  yet   we  have 
not  advanced  one  inch  towards  uniformity.     What  has  been  the 
effect  of   coercion?      To  make  one  half  the  world   fools,  and   the 
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/  Other  half  hypocrites ;  to  support  roguery  and  error  all  over  tht 
'  /  earth.  Let  us  reflect  that  it  is  inhabited  l>y  a  thousand  milliouB  of 
O  people  ;  that  tiiese  profess  prohiibly  a  thousand  difTiirent  systems  of 
religion;  that  ours  is  hut  one  of  that  thousand;  that  if  there  be  but 
one  right,  and  ours  tliat  one,  we  should  wish  to  see  the  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  wandering  sects  gathered  into  tlie  fold  of 
truth.  But  against  such  a  majority  we  cannot  effect  this  by  force. 
fieason  and  persuasion  are  the  only  practiuablo  instruments.  To 
make  way  for  these,  iree  inquiry  must  be  indulged;  and  kow  eaa 
we  louh  others  to  indulge  it,  while  we  refuse  it  ourseloes  ?  " 

Fortunately,  he  was  able  to  allay  the  fears  of  tliose  who  believed 
that  virtue  would  cease  to  prevail  if  tithes  could  not  he  collected  by 
the  sheriff,  by  pointing  to  Pennsylvania  and  Sew  York,  where 
there  was  no  established  church,  and  yet  no  indicationa  of  a  decay 
of  morals  could  be  discerned.  Religion  was  well  supported,  and  no 
more  malefactota  were  hanged  than  in  Virginia,  Religious  dissea- 
sion  was  unknown ;  for  the  people  had  made  the  happy  discovery, 
that  the  way  to  silence  rehgioua  disputes  was  to  take  no  notice  of 
them,  and  to  estinguisb  religious  absurdity,  to  laugh  at  it.  He 
urged  bis  countrymen  to  have  the  rights  of  conscience  fixed  in  law 
before  the  war  ended,  while  rulers  were  honest  and  people  united; 
for,  when  peace  recalled  the  people  to  their  usual  pursuits,  he 
feared  it  would  be  difBcult  to  concentrate  attention  upon  a  matter 
of  abstract  right.  "  The  shackles  which  shall  nut  be  knocked  off  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  war  will  remain  on  us  long,  will  he  made 
heavier  and  heavier,  till  our  rights  shall  revive,  or  uxpire  in  a  om- 
Tulsioii." 

In  1786  the  act  drawn  by  Jeffewon,  entitled  by  him  "  An  Act 
for  establishing  Religious  Freedom,"  became  the  law  of  Vir^nia. 
The  preamble  of  the  act  is  a  forcible  statement  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment for  freedom  of  opinion  ;  and,  not  content  with  thus  fortifying 
the  law,  he  adds  to  the  act  itself  a  paragraph,  which,  I  believe,  ia 
unique  ;  "  And  though  we  well  know  that  this  Assembly,  elected  by 
the  people  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  oo 
power  to  restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  Assemblies,  constituted  with 
power  equal  to  our  own,  and  that,  therefore,  to  declare  this  act 
irrevocable  would  be  of  no  effect  in  law,  yet  we  are  free  to  declare 
and  do  declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind ;  and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  bereaf^r  passed  tc 
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repeal  the  present,  or  to  narrow  its  operation,  such  act  will  be  an 
infringement  of  natural  right."  / 

Never,  perhaps,  since  the  earliest  historic  times,  has  one  mind  so 
incorporated  itself  with  a  country's  laws  and  institutions  as  Jeffer- 
aon's  with  those  of  new-bom  Virginia.  In  this  first  month  of 
October,  1776,  besides  actually  accomplishing  much,  he  cut  out 
work  enough  to  keep  the  best  heads  of  Virginia  busy  for  ten  years. 
It  was  he  who  drew  the  bill  for  establishing  courts  of  law  in  the 
State,  and  for  defining  the  powers,  jurisdiction,  and  methods  of 
each  of  them.  It  was  he  who  caused  the  removal  of  the  capital 
from  Williamsburg  to  Eichmond,  thus  originating  the  plan,  since 
Mowed  by  nearly  every  State,  of  fixing  the  capital  near  the  geo- 
grapbical  centre,  but  remote  from  the  centre  of  trade,  capital,  and 
fiiahion.  It  may  have  been  best  for  Virginia,  it  was  best  for  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  it  IS  not  yet  certain  that  a  policy  is  sound  which  caused 
&e  city  of  Washington  to  come  into  being,  and  which  has  given 
a  fictitious  importance  to  twenty  Harrisburgs  and  Albanys,  besides 
affsrding  to  official  misconduct  the  convenient  cloak  of  distance. 
Little,  however,  could  Jefferson  have  foreseen  the  infiuence  of  his 
action,  when,  in  the  teeth  of  the  old  Tory  families  planted  in  tjie 
ucient  capital,  he  carried  the  day  for  the  village  of  Richmond,  and 
nrved  on  the  committee  that  laid  out  its  public  square  and  placed 
its  onfortunate  public  buildings. 

Another  bill  introduced  by  him  in  this  most  fruitful  month  has 
produced  consequences  far-reaching  and  momentous.     It  was  a  bill 
fixing  the  terms  upon  which  foreigners  should  be  admitted  to  citi- 
aoship  in  Virginia :  Two  years'  residence ;  a  declaration  of  inten- 
tion to  live  in  the  State,  and  a  promise  of  fidelity  to  it;   minor 
children  of  naturalized  parents,  and  minors  without  parents  in  the 
State,  to  become  citizens  on  coming  of  age,  without  any  legal  for- 
Ottlity.     The  principle  of  this  bill  and  most  of  its  details  have  been 
adopted  by  the  national  government.    In  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  eighty-five  years,  and  writing  on  Manhattan  Island^  we  can  still 
tay,  that  the  principle  of  admitting  foreigners  to  citizenship  on  easy 
terms,  and  after  a  short  residence,  has  been  the  vital  principle  of 
tlie  country's  growth  ;  and  that  Jefferson's  bill  lacked  but  one  brief 
dause  to  make  it  as  safe  as  it  has  been  powerful :  Provided,  That 
the  foreigner  aforesaid  proves,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that 
He  can  read  English  well  enough  to  be  independent  of  all  other  men 
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.       in     ftcqniring    the    political    iDformation    requisite    for    intelligent 

voting.     Alasl  he  Jid  not  foresee  the  Maitfaattan  Island  of  1871, 
^   nor  had  a  raind  yet  been  created  capable  of  conceiving  the  idea  of 
admitting  to  the  sufTrage  hordes  of  ignorant  negroes  vrithoat  the 
least  preliminary  preparation. 

The  laws  of  Virginia  wero  a  chaos  of  obsolete  and  antiquated 
enactinents,  good  for  lawyers,  bad  for  clients.  Jefferson  brought  in 
a  bill,  in  October,  1776,  proposing  that  the  House  name  a  committee 
of  five,  who  should  get  together  the  whole  mass,  revise  them,  and 

',  present,  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  a  body  of  law  suited  to 
the  altered  times  and  circumstances  of  the  State.     The  bill  being 

'  passed,  the  five  rt^visers  were  elected  by  ballot,  and  Jefferson 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes ;  his  colleagues  being  Edmund 
Pendleton,  George  Wythe,  George  Mason,  and  F,  L.  Lee.  The  two 
last  named,  not  being  lawyers,  soon  withdrew  from  the  commission, 
leaving  the  three  others  to  do  the  work,  Jefferson's  portion  of 
which  occupied  the  hisure  of  two  years.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  arduous  and  difficult  labors  of  his  life ;  for  to  him  was  assigned 
the  revision  of  ancient  British  law,  from  the  remotest  period  to  the 
nieeting  of  tlie  first  House  of- Burgesses  of  Virginia,  of  which  btfl  - 
great-grandfather  had  been  a  member,  in  1619.  Many  a  long 
journey  it  cost  these  three  public-souled  gentlemen  to  get  togethei, 
in  order  to  discuss  princiijles  and  compare  work  ;  until,  in  1779,  the 
revisers  were  able  to  present  their  labors  to  the  legislature  in  the 
convaiiient  form  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bills,  to  be  sepfr 
rately  acted  upon.  These  bills  were  taken  up,  one  at  a  time,  u 
occasion  favored  or  demanded,  during  the  next  sis  or  seven  years ; 
every  enlightened  and  humane  principle  or  detail  having  a  most 
persistent  and  persuasive  advocate  in  James  Madison. 

Jefferson's  part  in  this  revision  was  most  important.  The  bill  tot 
religious  freedom,  already  described,  was  now  completed  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  finally  acted  upon  in  17S6.  Against  the  opposition 
of  Pendleton,  he  carried  the  extirpation  of  the  principle  of  primo- 
geniture from  the  legal  system  of  Virginia.  True  to  liis  character, 
Pendleton  strove,  when  the  main  battle  was  lost,  to  save  something 
^m  the  wreck  ;  proposing  that  the  eldest  son  should,  at  least,  hmn 
a  double  portion.  No,  6»d  JetTeison :  "  if  the  eldest  eon  could  eat 
twice  as  much,  or  do  double  work,  it  might  be  a  natural  evidence  of 
his  right  to  a  double  portion ;  but,  being  on  a  pai  in  his  powers  and 
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wants  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  should  be  on  a  par  also  in 
the  partition  of  his  patrimony."  Against  Pendleton,  too,  Mr.  / 
Jefferson  prevailed  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  letter  of  ancient  law 
as  possible,  because  the  meaning  of  each  word  and  phrase  had  l>een 
established  by  judicial  decisions,  A  new  code,  Mr.  Jofferson 
thought,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  human  language,  would 
"involve  us  in  ages  of  litigation,"  until  the  precise  meaning  of  every 
word  had  been  settled  by  decisions  and  commentaries.  But  this  did 
not  apply  to  modern  Virginia  statutes,  which,  he  thought,  should  be 
reduced  to  the  utmost  simplicity  and  directness. 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  how  cordially  the  revisers  labored  together, 
and  how  entirely  they  confided  in  one  another,  thougli  differing^  in 
opinion.  Observe  this  evidence  of  it  in  one  of  Jefferson's  later 
letters :  "  We  found  "  (on  the  final  revision)  *^  that  Mr.  Pendleton 
had  not  exactly  seized  the  intentions  of  the  committee,  which  were 
to  reform  the  language  of  the  Virginia  laws,  and  reduce  the  matter  to 
a  simple  style  and  form.  He  had  copied  the  acts  verhatlm,  only 
omitting  what  was  disapproved;  and  some  family  occurrence  calling 
him  indispensably  home,  he  desired  Mr.  Wythe  and  myself  to  make 
it  what  we  thought  it  ought  to  be,  and  authorized  us  to  report  him 
as  concurring  in  the  work." 

The  bill  assigning  pains  and  penalties  cost  Jefferson  much 
research  and  thought.  The  committee  swept  away  at  once  most  of 
the  obsolete  cruelties  of  the  ancient  code ;  but  some  of  the  revisers 
were  disposed  to  retain  portions  of  the  old  system  of  retaliation,  —  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  poisoner  to  die  by  poison,  and  a 
maimer  to  be  maimed.  Jefferson  ohjectod.  The  infliction  of  such 
penalties,  he  thought,  would  "exhibit  spectacles"  the  moral  effect 
of  which  would  not  be  salutary ;  particularly  (he  might  have  added) 
in  a  State  where  every  free  fight  was  expected  to  end  in  gouging. 
This  part  of  the  scheme  was,  at  his  suggestion,  reconsidered;  so  that 
DO  sheriff  in  Virginia  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  pry  out  an  eye  or 
bite  off  a  nose. 

One  of  Jefferson's  substitutions  of  new  sense  for  ancient  folly  in 
tlie  penalties  bill  was  admirable.  Instead  of  the  old  laws  concern- 
ing witchcraft,  he  suggested  this :  "  All  attempts  to  delude  the 
people,  or  to  abuse  their  understanding,  by  exercise  of  the  pretended 
vis  of  witchcraft,  conjuration,  enchantment,  or  sorcery,  or  by  pre- 
tended prophecies,  shall  be  punished  by  ducking  and  whipping,  at 
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the  discretion  of  a  jury,  not  exceeding  fifteen  stripes."  He  dropped 
also  the  barbarous  Jewish  penalties  for  unnatural  crimes,  on  this 
ground :  "  Bestiality  will  ever  be  properly  and  severely  punished 
by  universal  derision."  In  his  preamble  to  the  bill  assigning  penal- 
ties, he  asserted  doctrines  many  years  in  advance  of  the  least 
monstrous  code  then  existing.  At  a  time  nhen  France  condemned 
to  death  i;  female  servant  who  stole  a  spoon,  and  London  saw  cart- 
loails  of  lids  drawn  to  Tyburn  for  theft,  Jefferson  began  this  act  by 
declaring  that  "  cruel  and  sanguinary  hiws  defeat  their  own.  purpose, 
by  engaging  the  benevolence  of  mankind  to  withhold  prosecution;" 
and  that  "capital  punishments,  which  exterminate  instead  of 
reforming,  should  be  the  last  melancholy  resource  against  those 
whose  existence  has  become  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  theb 
fellow-citizens."  In  this  code  no  crimes  were  capital  but  murdet 
and  treason ;  and  only  an  overt  act  was  to  ho  accounted  treason. 

Of  the  bills  drawn  by  Jefferson,  those  upon  which  he  most  set  his 
heatt  failed  utterly.  Only  a  coramouwealtli  of  Jcffersons,  Masons, 
Hailisons,  and  Wythcs  could  have  carried  into  successful  operation 
that  magnificent  scheme  of  universal  education  embodied  ia  three 
of  the  acts  drawn  by  liim.  Ho  loved  knowledge.  He  loved  litera- 
ture. Writing  to  Dr.  Prieslly,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  political 
frenzies  of  a  later  day,  he  said,  "  I  thank,  ou  my  knees,  him  who 
directed  my  early  education,  for  having  put  into  my  possession  this 
rich  source  of  delight,"  —  the  ability  to  read  Homer  in  the  original ; 
and,  during  a  similar  paroxysm  of  political  fury,  lie  wrote  to  ■ 
neighbor,  that  if  any  thing  could  induce  him  to  sleep  another  night 
away  from  home,  it  would  be  his  solicitude  for  the  education  of 
youth.  He  felt  that  a  community  needs  the  whole  of  the  superior 
intelligence  produced  in  it,  and  that  such  intelligence  is  only  made 
available  for  good  purposes  by  right  culture.  His  plan,  therefore, 
embraced  the  whole  intellect  of  the  State.  He  proposed  to  place  A 
common  school  withiu  reach  of  every  child;  to  make  a  high  school 
accessible  to  every  superior  youth;  to  convert  William  and  Maiy 
College  into  a  university;  and  to  found  at  Kichmond  a  State 
library  to  be  maintained  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
The  whole  scheme,  which  was  worked  out  in  great  detail,  was 
received,  he  says,  with  euthusiaamj  but  when  after  the  war  the 
expense  had  to  be  faced,  there  was  not  public  spirit  enough  ia  the 
counties  to  set  even  the  common  schools  in  operation.    The  scheme 
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&iled  because  there  was  no  middle  class  in  Yirgiuia.  In  his  bill  for 
establishing  common  schools,  a  clause  was  slyly  inserted,  leaving 
each  county  firee  to  tax  itself  for  the  purpose  or  not,  as  the  tax- 
payers should  decide.  But  the  tax-payers  were  planters,  served  by 
slaves^  not  accustomed  to  regard  white  trash  as  fellow-citizens 
whose  welfare  was  identified  with  their  own.  They  would  not  tax 
themselves  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  tobacco-rollers,  and 
the  plan  remained  inoperative  during  Jefferson's  whole  life. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  laws  drawn  by  him  during  this 
revision  are  the  preambles  —  compact,  loaded  with  meaning  —  with 
whicli  he  prefaced  many  of  them.  I  think  he  must  have  derived 
the  idea  from  Plato.  In  preparing  himself  for  work  so  important, 
he  could  not  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  Plato's  longest  work  is 
entitled  Laws;  nor  would  he  have  failed  to  seek  light  from  so 
promising  a  source. 

"  And  is  our  legislator,"  asks  a  person  of  this  dialogue,  "  to  have 
DO  preface  to  his  laws,  but  to  say  at  once.  Do  this,  avoid  that; 
and  then,  holding  the  penalty  in  terrorem,  to  go  on  to  another 
law,  offering  never  a  word  of  advice  or  exhortation  to  those  for 
whom  he  is  legislating,  after  the  manner  of  some  doctors  ?  *'  Not  so, 
he  thinks.  Music  has  overtures,  and  discourse  its  introduction ; 
"but  of  the  tones  and  higher  strain  of  law,  no  one  has  ever  yet 
uttered  any  prelude."  And  Plato  recurs  to  the  topic,  as  though  it 
were  a  favorite  idea.*  I  please  myself  with  thinking  that  it  was 
such  passages  of  the  kindred  Greek  that  induced  Jefferson  to 
compose  those  noble  preambles  —  noble,  even  when  preluding  laws 
too  difficult  for  the  time  and  scene —  which  illuminate  Virginia  law- 
books here  and  there.  The  preamble  to  the  act  for  establishing 
religious  freedom  is  the  weightiest  and  finest.  It  touches  every 
point :  it  all  but  exhausts  the  subject. 

The  slave-laws  remained  to  be  considered.  The  revisers,  first  of 
all,  made  a  digest  of  existing  laws  concerning  slaves  and  slavery, 
silently  dropping  such  as  they  deemed  inadmissible,  and  arranging 
the  rest,  as  was  their  custom,  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  This  bill,  since 
it  contained  nothing  novel,  nor  excluded  any  thing  vital,  could  be 
expected  to  pass  without  opposition.  The  whole  difficulty  of  the 
lubject  they  resolved  to  keep  by  itself,  and  concentrate  it  in  an 

•  Jowetl't  Flato,  toI.  It.  pp.  24,  243,  288,  427,  &c.  (London  edition). 
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I      Bmeadment  to  the  bill,  designing  to  present  this  when  the  timec 

/      should  admit  of  the  discussion  of  fundamental  changes. 

^        The  shade  of  noble,  unpractical  I'lato  must  have  hovered  over  the 

place  where  this  amendment  was  penned.      The  community  has 

never  existed  capahlc  of  executing  such   a  scheme.     These  three 

benevolent  revisers  demanded  of  Virginia  a  degree  of  self-control, 

l_  far-seeing  wisdom,  and  executive  genius,  which  a  community  composed 

of  the  elect  of  the  whole  human  race  could  not  have  furniiihed.  ■  All 

slaves  boru  after  the  passage  of  the  act  were  to  bo  free ;  but  they 

were  to  remain  with  their  parents  during  childhood,  then  educated 

at  the  public  expense,   "  in  tillage,  arts,  or  sciences,  according  to 

/,  their  geniuses,"  until  maturity,  when  they  were  to  be  colouized  in 
some  convenient  place,  furnished  with  arms,  implements,  and  seeds, 
declared  independent,  and  protected  till  they  were  strong  enough  to 
protect  themselves.  While  Virginia  was  employed  in  this  most 
complicated  and  not  inexpensive  business,  other  ships  of  hers  were 
to  repair  to  other  parts  of  the  earth,  and  hriug  houie  "an  equal 
number  of  white  inhabitants,  to  induce  whom  to  migrate  hither 
proper  encouragements  were  to  bo  proposed."  Such  ludicrous 
impossibilities  may  the  wisest  of  mortals  conceive  who  legislate  in 
the  snug  retreat  of  a  library  for  out-of-door,  every-day  men,  face  to 
face  with  the  universal  task  ! 

Ko  enthusiast  ever  ventured  to  introduce  this  amendment  into  the 
legislature.  "It  was  found,"  wrote  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1S21,  "that 
the  public  mind  would  not  bear  the  proposition,  nor  will  it  bear  it 
even  at  this  day."  One  thing  Jefferson  did  accomplish.  lu  1778 
he  brought  in  a  bill  forbidding  the  further  importation  of  slaves, 
'  which  was  passed  without  opposition.  This  was  the  only  important 
change  which  was  made  iu  the  slave-system  of  Virginia  during  the 
Revolutionary  period. 

During  the  two  years  employed  in  the  work  of  revising  the  laws, 
there  were  four  or  five  sessions  of  the  legislature,  all  of  them 
attended  by  JeiTerson.  His  industry  was  immense.  We  fiud  him 
on  numberless  committees,  and  reporting  every  kind  of  bill;  even 
such  as  related  to  the  discipline  of  the  militia,  the  rank  of  marine 
officers,  and  the  subsistence  of  members  of  Congress.  There  waa  no 
great  merit  then  in  punctuality  of  attendance,  for  punctuality  wsa 
sompelled.  At  the  calling  of  the  roll  on  the  opening  of  one  session. 
fitly  members  were  absent.     £very  man  of  them  was  ordered  under 
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airest;  nor  was  one  excused  until  he  bad  risen  in  his  place^  and 
stated  the  reason  of  his  absence.  If  the  reason  was  accounted 
sufficient,  be  was  excused,  without  paying  the  costs  of  his  arrest ;  if 
not,  be  bad  to  pay  them.  Many  and  swift  journeys  fell  to  Jefferson's 
lot  during  this  absorbing  time,  —  to  Fredericksburg  to  meet  bis 
brother  revisers,  a  rough  ride  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles;  to 
Williamsburg,  for  the  semi-annual  session  ;  back  suddenly  to  Monti- 
cello,  more  than  once,  to  attend  his  sick  wife.  His  only  son  was 
.bom  in  May,  1777,  and  lived  but  seventeen  days,  though  causing  his 
parents  many  a  month  of  anguish  and  solicitude.  But  at  home, 
while  the  lives  of  mother  and  child  seemed  to  hang  upon  the 
father's  care,  in  the  intervals  of  watching  be  worked  at  his  part  vof 
the  revision.  He  told  Dr.  Franklin,  in  August,  1777,  that  the  people 
of  Virginia  bad  laid  aside  the  monarchical,  and  taken  up  the 
republican  government  "  with  as  much  ease  as  would  have  attended 
their  throwing  off  an  old  and  putting  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes." 
It  was  easy  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  because  at  this  critical  time 
they  were  so  happy  as  to  possess  a  few  able,  experienced,  learned, 
liberal-minded  citizens,  who  thought  no  labor  severe,  no  self-denial 
excessive,  if  exercised  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
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riSBI  THKEE   YEAHS   OF  THB  WAB. 

So  passed  the  first  years  of  the  wax.     It  was  an  anxious  time,  of 

course,  to  all  patriotic  hearts,  but,  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  not 
so  unhappy  a  period  as  we  should  suppose.  Their  trial  was  to  come. 
Early  rid  of  the  nuisance  of  Dunniore's  hateful  presence,  they  had 
not;  since  the  hurning  of  Norfolk,  witnessed  much  of  the  desolations 
of  the  war ;  and,  if  their  spirits  were  depressed  sometimes  by  the 
mishaps  of  the  armies  in  tlie  North,  good  news  came  occasionally, 
and  came  magnified  by  the  distance  it  had  travelled.  The  rapturous 
tidings  of  Durgrtyue's  surrender  was  enough  of  itself  to  light  up 
half  a  year ;  and  it  was  followed  by  news  supposed  to  be  even  more 
important,  that  of  the  alliance  with  France.  Virginia  was  to  have 
her  turn,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come. 

Jefferson,  too,  was  to  experience  a  most  ample  share  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  war.  But  during  these  three  years  of  it,  absorbed  in 
congenial  and  elevated  labors,  happy  in  the  confiding  love  of  the 
people  he  served,  blest  at  home  in  wiTe  and  children,  he  lived  vciy 
much  in  his  accustomed  way;  still  finding  time  to  record  the 
weather,  watch  the  barometer,  observe  eclipses,  measure  the  rain, 
compute  the  f'jrce  of  the  wind,  study  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
caress  the  violin.  Ho  began  now  to  look  forward  fondly,  as  so  many 
fond  parents  hare,  to  the  time  when  his  eldest  daughter  would  play 
the  harpsichord  to  his  accompaniment.  His  old  teacher  of  the 
violin,  Albert],  w.is  in  Paris  in  1778.  Jefferson  wrote  him  a  gay 
letter  after  Burgoyne's  surrender;  telling  him  that  Americans  had 
lost  all  apprehensions  touching  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  he  expected 
to  trouble  him,  within  the  uext  two  and  three  years,  to  send  him 
over  a  professor  competent  to  teach  singing  and  the  harpsichord. 
Nay,  more:  he  had  indulged  dreams  of  a  domestic  band  of  music  1 
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He  told  Albert!,  that,  in  his  retinue  of  domestic  servants,  l»e  kept  ^  /  *)  «s  / 
weaver,  a  gardener,  a  cabinet-maker,  and  a  stone-cutter,  to  whom  he  '  /  v 
meant  to  add  a  vine-dresser.  Why  could  not  Alberti  send  hiin 
Europeans  of  these  trades,  who  could  also  play  on  instruments?  If 
he  could,  —  behold  a  band  of  music  u{)on  Monticello,  without  going 
** beyond  the  bounds  of  an  American  fortune!"  Music,  he  said, 
was  "  the  favorite  passion  of  his  soul ; "  and  yet  fortune  had  cast  his 
lot  in  a  country  where  it  was  in  a  state  of  "deplorable  barbarism." 
In  the  same  joyous  and  triumphant  summer  of  1778,  failing  to  get 
much  good  from  the  eagerly-expected  and  closely-observed  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  from  want  of  an  accurate  clock,  he  ordered  from  Rittenhouse 
the  most  perfect  clock  his  art  could  produce,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
next.  As  to  that  theodolite  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  him  in 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Rittenhouse  need  not  trouble  himself  about  it 
further;  for  he  had  since  bought  one  which  was  just  the  thing.  A 
British  army  captured,  and  the  French  alliance  avowed,  who  could 
expect  a  much  longer  continuance  of  the  war?  Not  Jefferson,  most 
sanguine  of  men. 

The  surrender  of  Burgoyne  brought  unexpected  animation  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Monticello,  and  filled  the  house  upon  its  summit 
with  agreeable  company.  The  region  round  about  being  the  wheat- 
field  of  America,  but  too  remote  from  the  Northern  army  to  contrib- 
ute to  its  supply.  Congress  deemed  it  best,  in  the  winter  of  177tS- 
70,  to  march  thither  the  i>risoners  of  war,  English  and  German,  four 
thousand  in  number,  and  establish  them  near  Charlottesville.  It 
was  a  dreary  and  weary  march,  in  an  inclement  season,  from  Boston 
to  Albemarle,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles;  and  when  the 
troops  reached  the  plateau  selected  for  them,  within  sight  of  Monti- 
cello, the  barracks  were  unfinished,  no  store  of  food  had  been  gath- 
ered, the  roads  were  almost  impassable,  and  "the  spell  of  weather," 
as  Jefferson  records,  "  was  the  worst  ever  known  within  the  memory 
of  man."  The  gentlemen  of  the  county  did  their  utmost  to  miti- 
gate the  situation ;  and  who  so  prompt  with  needful  aid  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Monticello  ?  Mrs.  Jefferson  lent  her  help  to  the  wife 
of  the  Hessian  General  Riedesel,  in  getting  her  started  in  housekeep- 
ing, at  the  house  of  Mazzei,  their  Italian  neighbor,  who  was  just 
going  home  to  Tuscany  on  a  public  errand. 

Jefferson  himself  was  lavish  of  attention  to  officers  and  men  of 
both  nationalities;   and,  when   they  were  all   settled   in   quarters, 
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,  threw  open  Lib  bouse,  his  library,  liia  grounds,  his  garden,  to  such 

o  "  /  7     of  them  as  could  enjoy  refined  pleasures.     There  could  be  no  lack 

it  officers,  among  bo  many,   nbo    :ould  play  and  sing.     Man^  a 

delightful  concert  nas  improvised  at  MoutJcelJo,  nlien  some  amateur 
would  play  violin  duets  with  Jefferson,  and  the  whole  company  sur- 
round Mrs.  Jefferson's  harpsichord,  and  join  her  in  singing.  A  tra- 
dition of  these  pleasant  musical  evenings  lives  to  this  day.  General 
Dii  of  New  York,  as  Mr.  Randall  reports,  beard  them  described  by 
a  Captain  Bibby,  who  settled  in  New  York  after  th«  war.  This 
captain,  himself  a  good  violinist,  played  many  a  duet  with  Jeffer- 
son, and  considered  him  the  beat  amateur  be  had  ever  heard.  A 
German  officer  of  scientific  tastes  was  much  in  the  library  of  Mon* 
ticello,  a  congenial  companion  to  its  proprietor.  Even  General  Phil- 
lips, commander  of  the  English  troops,  whom  Jefferson  describes  as 
the  proudest  mau  of  the  proudest  nation  on  earth,  was  not  proof 
against  his  resolute  civilities.  "The  great  cause  that  divides  our 
countries,"  Jefferson  wrote  to  the  general,  "  is  not  to  be  decided  by 
individual  animosities.  The  harmony  of  privnte  societies  cannot 
weaken  national  efforts.  To  contribute  by  neighborly  intercourse 
and  attention  to  make  others  happy  is  the  shortest  and  surest  way 
of  being  happy  oureelvea."  General  Phillips,  proud  as  be  may 
have  been,  seems  to  have  assented  to  this  opioionj  for  we  find  him 
writing  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  August,  1779:  "The  British  officers 
intend  to  perform  a  play  nest  Saturday  at  tlie  barracks.  I  shall  be 
extremely  happy  to  have  the  honor  to  attend  you  and  Mrs.  Jeffer- 
son in  my  box  at  the  theatre,  should  you  or  that  lady  be  inclined  to 
go."  •  In  winding  up  this  polite  epistle,  the  haughty  son  of  Albiou 
was  careful  to  say  that  he  was,  "  with  great  pemonil  respect,"  Mr. 
Jefferson's  humble  servant.  He  was  the  gentleman,  who,  at  a  later 
day,  addressed  Mr.  Jefferson  as  "Thomas  Jtffi-rson,  Ee<jutre,  Ameri- 
can Governor  of  Virginia ; "  and  the  governor  retorted  by  addressing 
him  as,  "  William  Phillips,  Esquire,  commanding  the  British  troops 
in  Virginia," 

As  the  spring  advanced,  the  barracks  began  to  exhibit  a  truly 
inviting  scene,  particularly  the  quarter  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
The  offi('«rs,  who  had  hired  every  available  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, bought  cons,  slieep,  and  chickens,  cultivated  fields,  and  laid 
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out  gardens.  If  some  of  the  decorous  Virginia  ladies  were  a  little 
Bcandalized  at  the  Amazonian  habits  of  Madame  Kiedesel,  who  rode 
astride  with  the  boldness  of  a  fox-hunter,  every  one  commended  the 
liberality  of  the  general  toward  his  men.  He  distributed  among 
them  two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  seeds;  and  soon  the  whole 
region  round  the  barracks  was  smiling  with  pretty  gardens,  and 
alive  with  cheerful  laborers,  conveying  to  the  spectator,  as  Jefferson 
f^id,  ''  the  idea  of  a  company  of  farmers,  rather  than  a  camp  of  sol- 
diers." Some  of  the  officers  went  to  great  expense  in  refitting 
their  houses,  even  to  several  thousands  of  dollars.  The  health  of 
these  troops,  thus  agreeably  situated  and  pleasantly  employed,  im- 
proved in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  According  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  mortality,  there  sliould  have  been  one  death  a  day ;  but  in 
tliree  months  there  were  but  four  deaths  among  them,  and  two  of 
those  were  of  infants. 

Jefferson  wrote  in  reference  to  this  enchanting  scene,  "  It  is  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war  as  much  as 
possible.  Tlie  practice,  therefore,  of  modern  nations,  of  treating 
captive  enemies  with  politeness  and  generosity,  is  not  only  delight- 
ful in  contemplation,  but  really  interesting  to  all  the  world,  —  friends, 
foes,  and  neutrals." 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the  United  States,  from  the  first  hour 
of  its  existence  to  the  present  time,  in  every  instance,  and  in  spite 
of  the  bitterest  provocation  to  the  contrary  in  three  wars,  has  treated 
captives  with  "politeness  and  generosity." 

The  prisoners  might  well  be  grateful  to  Jefferson,  for  he  rendered 
them  a  greater  service  than  neigliborly  attention.  A  panic  fear  arose, 
that  these  four  thousand  foreign  moutlis  would  eat  Virginia  out  of 
house  and  liome.  A  famine  was  dreaded,  and  Governor  Henry  was  in- 
undated with  remonstrances  against  their  longer  stay.  By  the  time 
the  barracks  were  in  order,  the  gardens  laid  out,  and  General  llie- 
desel's  two  hundred  pounds*  worth  of  garden-seeds  all  nicely  "  come 
up,"  a  terrible  rumor  ran  through  the  camp,  that  the  governor  had 
yielded  to  pressure,  and  was  about  to  order  them  away.  It  was  Jef- 
ferson who  interposed  in  their  behalf.  He  wrote  a  most  vigorous 
and  elaborate  statement  of  the  case  to  Governor  Henry,  showing 
the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  panic,  describing  the  happy  situation 
ttf  the  troops  after  their  winter  march  of  seven  hundred  miles,  and 
exhibiting  the  cruel  breach  of  faith  it  would  be  to  compel  them  so 
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soon  to  resume  their  wanderings.  The  prisoners'  camp  was  not  dis- 
:urbed ;  and  the  Vii^niana  diBcoTered,  tliat,  if  the  prisoners  ate  a  good 
deal  of  wheat  and  beef,  the;  circulated  a  great  many  gold  and  eilver 

Wiiat  strikes  me  as  peculiar  in  Jefferson's  letter  is  its  extreme 
politeness.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry  had  heen  friends, 
comrades,  fellow-lodgers,  partisans,  every  thing  that  was  intimata 
and  confidential,  for  nineteen  years ;  but  in  this  letter  he  keeps  in 
mind  that  he  is  a  member  for  Albemarle  writing  to  His  Excellency 
the  GoTemor  of  Virgii)ia,  and  he  both  begins  and  ends  his  epistle 
with  expressions  of  deference  and  aimlogy.  He  "  takes  the  liberty 
of  troubling"  the  governor  with  some  observations  on  the  subject 
The  reputation  and  interest  of  the  country  being  Involved,  "  it  could 
hardly  be  deemed  an  indecent  liberty  in  the  most  private  citizen  to 
offer  his  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  the  Executive  ;  "  and  there 
were  particular  reasons  whicli  justified  him  in  so  doing;  such  as  his 
rc'sidunce  near  the  barracks,  his  public  relation  to  the  people  of  that 
county,  and  his  being  sure,  from  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
governor  and  council,  that  they  would  be  "  glad  of  information  from 
any  quarter,  on  a  subject  interesting  to  the  public"  Then,  at  th« 
end  of  his  letter,  after  an  argument  apparently  complete  and  unan- 
swerable, ho  was  "  sensible  that  the  same  subject  might  appear  to 
different  persons  in  very  different  lights."  But  he  hoped  that  the 
reasons  he  had  urged,  even  though  to  sounder  minds  they  should  seem 
fallacious,  would,  at  least,  be  pl;iusib1e  enough  to  excuse  his  inter- 
position. 

There  was  a  reason  for  this  extreme  delicacy.  The  letter  waa 
written  in  March,  1779.  The  third  year  of  Patrick  Henry's  gover- 
norship would  expire  in  June ;  and,  by  the  new  constitution,  a  gover- 
nor was  ineligible  after  the  third  term.  Jefferson  was  to  succeed  him  ; 
and  it  is  always  a  delicate  thing  for  an  heir  to  say  or  do  any  thing 
that  savors  of  interference  with  the  management  of  the  estate. 
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CoLLBGiB  friends  find  themselves  strangely  confronted,  sometimeSy    /  -'  \    — w 
m  afterlife^  —  rivals,  perhaps,  for  prizes  more  important  than  a  high  /     / 

place  in  a  commencement  programme.     In  January,  1779,  tlie  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  had  to  choose  a  governor  to  succeed  Patrick  Henry, 
whose  third  term  would  expire  on  the  Ist  of  June.     The  favorite 
candidates  were  no  other  than  John  Page  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
fellow-students  at  William  and  Mary,  who  had  exchanged  love- 
confidences,  and  gone  with  thumping  hearts  together  to  meet  their 
sweethearts  at  the  balls  in  the  Raleigh  Tavern  at  Williamsburg ; 
and  not  so  very  long  before,  either.     In  1779  they  were  still  young 
men,  thirty-six  both ;  Page  being  fifteen  days  the  elder.     The  gild- 
\!Si%  was  still  bright  on  some  parts  of  the  state-coach  which  Lord 
Botetourt  had  brought  over  from  England  about  the  time  of  their 
entering  public  life ;  and  "  the  palace  ^^  had  not  yet  been  defaced  by 
T&ndal  hands.     Timothy  Pickering  of  Massachusetts  saw  that  tre- 
mendous vehicle,  as  late  as  1781,  in  an  outhouse  near  the  palace ; 
"a  clumsy  machine,"  he  thought  it;    "as  heavy  as  two  common 
wagons;"  "gilded  in  every  part,  even  the  edges  of  the  tires  of  the 
wheels,  and  the  arms  of  Virginia  painted  on  every  side."     On  the 
day,  ten  years  before,  when  these  two  young  friends  had  smiled 
derision  at  this  historic  coach,  as  it  bore  the  new  governor  to  the 
Capitol,   who  were  less  likely  than  they  to  be  candidates  for  the 
right  to  ride  in  it?     Things  had  changed,  indeed,  in  Virginia,  since 
young  Jefferson  had  put  his  fiddle  under  his  arm,  and  gone  to  "the 
palace"  to  take  his  part  in  one  of  Governor  Fauquier's  weekly  con- 
certs. 
Pagers  strong  point  was,  that,  though  bom  a  member  of  the  plan- 

Ution  aristocracy,  possessing  a  great  estate,  inhabiting  the  largest 
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house  evei  built  in  Yirginta,  and  enjoying  the  honor  moat  coreted 
by  his  class,  a  seat  at  the  vicert^gal  council-board,  he  bad,  from  tba 

.beginning  of  the  controversy  with  the  king,  sided  with  his  country. 

'  Tlie  content  was  a  warm  one  between  the  friends  of  the  ciuididatet ; 
but  between  the  candidates  tbi'm^elTcs  there  was  no  contest.  It 
was  part  of  tlio  recognized  etiquette  of  politics  then,  which  both  of 
these  gentlemen  obserred,  that  the  candidates  for  a  responsible  exeo- 
utive  post  should  take  no  part,  either  by  woiid  or  deed,  in  tbe  caDvaas. 
Jefferson  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  a  very  few  votes.  His  old 
friend  wrote  him  a  letter  of  apology  and  congratulation,  and  Jeffer- 
son replied  with  tlie  tact  which  good-nature  inspires.  "  It  had  given 
me  much  pain,"  he  said,  "that  tbe  zeal  of  our  respective  friends 
should  ever  have  placed  us  in  tbe  situation  of  competitors.  X  waa 
comforted,  however,  witb  tlie  reflection,  that  it  was  their  competition, 
not  ours,  and  that  the  difference  of  tlie  numbers  which  decided 
between  us  was  too  insignificant  to  give  you  a  pain  or  me  a  pleasure, 
bad  our  dispositions  towards  each  other  been  such  aa  to  admit  those 
sensations."  Tvventy-three  years  later,  wlien  Jefferson  was  presi- 
dent, he  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  his  friend  Page  on  his 
election  to  the  governorship  of  their  native  State. 

The  governor  elect  took  the  lead  in  one  important  administrative 
act  before  he  was  sworn  in.  The  war  was  gasping  for  money ;  for 
the  legal-tender  notes  were  rushing  down  tbe  sliarp  decline  that  led 
from  par  to  zero ;  and,  as  yet,  tbe  French  troops  had  not  begun  to 
scatter  coin  about  the  country,  nor  Dr.  Franklin  to  coax  more  mil- 
lions from  the  French  treasury  than  were  needed  to  freight  a  few 
ships  willi  military  stores.  One  of  Jefferson's  friends  in  the  Hoaae, 
who  had  rented  four  thousand  acres  of  good  land  before  tbe  woe  to 
tenants  at  six  pounds  a  year  per  hundred  acres,  and  received  fait 
tents  in  1778  in  tbe  legal-tender  currency,  had  not  money  enough 
from  that  estate  to  buy  twenty  barrels  of  corn.  Governor  Jefferson's 
magnificent  salary  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  wu 
nut  enough,  when  be  began  to  receive  it,  to  supply  tbe  inmates  of  "the 
palace  "  with  food ;  and,  when  be  went  out  of  office,  it  would  only 
buy  the  governor  a  new  saddle.  This  was  the  period  when  memben 
of  Congress  —  the  luling  power  of  tbe  United  States  —  bad  to  bor 
row  little  sums  from  their  landladies  in  order  not  to  be  quite  penni- 
less. Elbtidge  Gerry,  member  from  Massachusetts,  a  man  of  good 
estate  in  Marblehead,  was  behind  with  his  board,  in  1779,  a  hundred 
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and  fortj-seven  dollars,  besides  being  obliged  to  borrow  twenty-seven    ^ 

from  Ida  landlady,  and  going  in  debt  sixteen  to  his  tailor  and  shoe*   ^     /    / 

maker.     At  the  head  of  the  finance  committee,  which  had  to  deal 

with  millions,  he  had  not  sixpence  in  his  personal  pocket  with  which 

to  buy  a  pair  of  shoestrings. 

Hard  money  alone,  as  it  was  thought,  could  restore  the  currency. 
Jefferson's  Italian  neighbor,  Philip  Mazzei,  who  had  once  been  in 
office  under  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  told  him  that  the  duke,  like  His 
Highness  of  Hesse-Cassel,  was  a  great  hoarder  of  money,  and,  only 
three  years  before,  had  had  "  ten  million  crowns  lying  dead  in  his 
treasury  ; ''  part  of  which,  Mazzei  thought,  he  could  borrow  for  the 
United  States,  if  ho  could  be  sent  over  properly  authorized.  Jeffer* 
son  wrote  to  John  Adams  on  the  subject,  stating  the  fiicts,  and 
commending  Mazzei  as  "  a  native  of  that  duchy,  well  connected  there, 
conversant  in  courts,  of  great  understanding,  and  equal  zeal  in  our 
cause."  Nothing  came  of  this  suggestion,  so  far  as  is  known ;  and 
those  ten  million  crowns  remained  in  the  duke's  strong-box,  tiiough 
the  struggling  States  needed  them  so  much,  —  needed  them  more 
and  more.  Doubtless  the  two  neighbors  talked  over  those  precious 
crowns  often  enough  as  they  sat  by  Jefferson's  fireside  on  Monticello, 
or  strolled  about  in  Mazzei's  young  vineyards.  Indeed,  whenever, 
in  this  impecunious  world,  there  is  known  to  be  a  large  lump  of 
money  *' lying  dead"  anywhere,  there  are  sure  to  bo  individuals 
scheming  for  its  resurrection.  Besides,  was  not  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
though  an  Austrian  prince,  a  brother  of  Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of 
France,  known  to  be  enthusiastic  for  Franklin  and  the  noble  insur- 
gents? And  hatl  not  Philip  Mazzei  sent  his  duke  an  Italian  transla- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  How  plausible,  on  the 
breezy  heights  of  Albemarle,  seemed  the  scheme  of  getting  some  of 
those  dead  crowns  from  Tuscany,  and  giving  them  life  in  Virginia  ? 

Philip  Mazzei,  who  had  all  an  Italian's  ardor  for  the  American 
cause,  offered  to  go  himself  without  compensation  to  his  native  land, 
and  negotiate  the  loan ;  and  soon  after  the  election  of  Jefferson  to 
the  governorship,  he  sailed,  commissioned  by  Governor  Henry  and 
his  Council,  to  borrow  from  his  prince  a  sum  not  to  exceed  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  to  buy  with  part  of  it  a  quantity 
9f  supplies  for  Virginia's  quota  of  troops.  Not  to  exceed  I  It  is 
always  prudent  to  limit  strictly  the  powers  of  an  agent.  Mazzei 
viigkt,  in  liis  excessive  zeal,  carry  off  .^he  whole  ten  million  crowns! 
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It  wM  >  «»>s:Iy  mifcrlon  Jo  j-o:*  MazzeL  His  mbfi:Tnines  began 
before  he  hf:  borne.  He  iea:«il  Lis  faqa£«  to  the  He:»ian  genen], 
Baron  Eifies^l,  «i.o  m^T^d  in,  w::h  his  AjiuKia  of  a  irife  and  hii 
larj^e  mnitai7  fjuriilj.  bcf'-t^  th^  Iiaiian*  co>iId  ;3->re  oct.  It  waa  a 
tight  squeeze,  a^  iht:  baroL^ss  rro^tJe-I;  an-i  lEazxei.  it  seems,  bad 
no  notiiiii  of  the  amouiit  of  cUsteoacce  reqoited  bj  co  manj*  Hessian 
warriors,  and  a  baroiiei*  who  rtJe  astride.  -  We  l^xtked  impatieiitlj 
forward,"  wn>te  ihe  lady,  '■  :■>  the  time  of  his  departure,  and  that  of 
tiid  wife  and  daughter,  o-t  acconnt  -A  the  smailiie$s  of  the  house  aad 
the  scarciir  of  prori.^i'fDj."  S'je  took  the  lihertr  of  lemarking  one 
day,  lliat  a  calfii  hea-l  a:. J  rnpe  was  not  enongh  for  twenty  persons' 
dinner;  Irnt  the  fniL'al  Itaiiau  replied  that  "'we  could  make  a  very 
good  soup  of  it."  lit-  did,  bowever,  adil  to  the  repast '"two  cabbages 
aiid  some  stale  ham;''  and  thi*,  says  the  barones^  '•  was  all  we  could 
obtain  from  bim.''  Tbe  Italians  left  the  house  at  last ;  and,  long 
before  th<ry  had  made  their  way  across  the  sea,  the  Hessians'  borsea 
had  trampled  tbeir  vineyard.-,  planted  with  so  mnch  care,  and 
watched  by  Jbtftrrson  an>)  by  all  intelligent  Virginia  with  so  much 
interest,  into  irremediable  ruin. 

In  Paris,  fiu;e  to  face  with  practical  Dr.  Franklin,  tbe  project  of 
extracting  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  from  the  coffers  of 
an  Austrian  duke  aildictt-d  to  hoarding,  at  an  interest  of  five  pet  cent, 
for  a  province  four  tliousaiid  miles  off,  whose  independence  the  duke 
bad  not  acknowledged  and  would  not  acknowledge,  did  not  wear  so 
feasible  ao  aspect  aa  it  had  on  Jefferson's  piazza,  overlooking  tha 
rich  garden  of  Virginia.  If  tbe  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  brother  to  a 
romantic  queen  of  France,  he  was  also  brother  to  an  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, who  reminded  Paris  patriots  that  he  was  a  king  by  trade. 
Tuscany  1  The  very  name  was  enough  to  put  even  the  placid 
Franklin  out  of  temper ;  for  he  had  had  an  eye  himself  upon  thoM 
Tuscan  crowns,  knew  they  could  not  be  got,  and  was  in  full  quarrel 
with  Ralph  Izzard  of  South  Carolina  for  drawing  twenty-five  hur^- 
dred  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  in  his  character  of  Tuscan  miuf^ 
ter,  though  unable  to  do  so  much  as  to  get  permission  to  enta 
Tuscany.  Franklin  was  barely  civil  to  the  aangui&e  and  geneioos 
Italian.  At  their  first  interview,  the  moment  he  learned  Mazni'a 
errand,  he  daslied  cold  water  upon  the  scheme.  "  So  many  peo*, 
pie,"  be  said,  "  have  come  to  Europe  on  that  kind  of  business,  that 
they  have  ruined  oar  credit,  and   made    the   tnoney-men   shy   of 
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US."  *  Mazzei  argued  in  vain.  As  often  as  lie  went  out  to  Passy,  and 
broached  the  subject,  Franklin  "never  failed,"  as  Mazzei  reported 
to  Governor  JeflFerson,  "  giving  some  mark  of  disapprobation  and 
displeasure."  And  well  he  might,  since  ho  had  already  offered  six 
per  cent  for  the  very  crowns  which  Virginia  hoped  to  get  for  five. 
The  Duke  of  Tuscany  kept  his  money ;  Mazzei  returned  to  Virginia 
to  find  his  estate  in  ruins,  and  to  seek  in  vain  compensction  for  his 
losses ;  and  tlie  governor  passed  his  two  terms  in  torture,  with  hostile 
fleets  ravaging  the  shores,  and  hostile  armies  menacing  the  interior, 
while  every  effort  to  defend  the  State  was  "  cramped  for  want  of 
money." 

In  sending  Mazzei  upon  this  mission  to  a  reigning  prince,  Virginia 
performed  the  act  of  a  sovereign  State.  In  the  same  spirit,  and 
evidently  without  a  thought  of  impropriety,  the  legislature,  on  the 
second  day  of  Jefferson's  governorship,  June  2,  1779,  formally 
ratified  the  treaty  with  France.  Such  acts  as  those  throw  a  valua- 
ble light  upon  the  subsequent  State-Rights  controversy.  This  rati- 
fication seoms  to  me  so  remarkable,  that  I  will  copy  the  resolutions 
by  which  it  was  authorized :  — 

"Eesolved,  nemine  contradtcente.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Assembly,  that  the  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  between  liis 
Most  Christian  Majesty  of  France  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  behalf  of  the  said  States,  on  the 
other  part,  ought  to  be  ratified,  confirmed,  and  declared  binding  on 
this  Commonwealth. 

"  Hesolvedf  That  the  governor  be  desired  to  notify  to  the  minister 
of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  resident  at  Philadelphia,  the  above 
ratification,  under  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth." 

On  the  1st  of  June,  then,  1779,  Mr.  Jefferson  became  His  Excel- 
lency, the  second  republican  governor  of  Virginia.  In  his  public 
life  hitherto,  all  had  been  plain  sailing;  for  the  wind  and  tide  had 
been  strongly  in  his  favor,  and  the  services  which  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  render  were  such  as  his  character  and  habits  had  fitted  him 
to  perform.  How  different  the  task  which  confronted  him  now  I 
Not  more  difficult  nor  nobler,  but  far  more  difficult  to  him.     And 
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from  the  time  of  hiB  elet^tion  in  January,  to  the  <lny  when  he  wai 
sworn  in,  the  situation  bad  been  growing,  evt'rj-  wcfU,  nioi-e  compli- 
cated and  menacing.  If,  in  January,  be  had  been  gratified  by  the 
honor  done  bim,  probably  on  the  l»t  of  June  he  sliiank  dismayed 
from  the  responsibility  whicli  tliat  honor  brought  with  it. 

Tlie  French  alliance,  he  now  knew,  was  working  ill  in  two  ways, 
—  ill  relaxing  the  vigor  of  the  States,  and  rendering  the  foe  more 
unanimous  and  more  savage.  The  three  British  com mii^ai oners  had 
announced  to  all  the  world  that  tlie  nature  of  the  contest  wax 
changed  by  the  alliance  with  France.  Dritain  was,  thvucefortb, 
going  to  use  all  the  means  for  subduing  rebellious  colonies  wbicb 
"  God  and  Xature  had  placed  in  her  hands."  Since  America  viight 
ere  long  become  an  accession  to  France,  the  common  law  of  self-pre- 
servation (said  the  commissioners)  "  will  direct  Great  Britain  to  ren- 
der that  accession  of  as  little  avail  to  her  as  possible."  The  colonies 
were  to  be  subdued  by  being  destroyed.  America  waa  to  be  laid 
waste.  Tliia  declaration,  published  in  October,  1778,  was  acted  upon 
at  once  by  Henry  Hamilton,  conunandant  of  Detroit,  by  marcbjng 
into  the  ue.stern  wilderness  "to  rouse  the  Indians  to  waf  against  Vir- 
ginia. Tli.-i  State  over  which  Jefferson  ruled  extended  to  the  Missis 
sijipi,  and  embraced  all  the  territory  which  we  now  call  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Kentuckj',  besides  a  great  part  of  wiiat  is  now 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that 
that  rich  and  well-watered  region  swarmed  with  Indians,  among 
the  best  and  bravest  of  their  race.  Taking  post  at  Vincennes  on 
the  Wabash,  a  hundreil  miles  from  its  juncttun  with  the  Ohio, 
Colonel  Hamilton  spent  Uie  winter  in  "  talking  "  with  chiefs,  gather- 
ing supplies,  and  preparing  fur  a  desolating  swoop  over  Kentucky 
into  the  settlements  of  Virginia.  An  Indian  war,  therefore,  wbs 
among  the  difficulties  preparing  for  the  governor  elect  while  he  was 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  friends.  He  knew  it  not,  how- 
ever. It  was  a  good  "  express  "  who  could  keep  either  bis  despatches 
or  his  scalp  while  making  his  way  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Jamea  in 
1779. 

British  commanders  at  the  South  executed  the  threats  of  the  com- 
missionera  not  less.  They,  too,  were  to  ravage  and  devastate  a 
country  which  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  conquer.  The  war  was  now 
to  be  transferred  to  the  South,  too  thinly  settled  to  resist,  it  wit 
thought,  yet  offering  sq  inviting  field  for  spoliation.    Americaiu,  u 
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they  wander  aboat  the  dusty  interior  of  St.  Paul's  Catliedral  in  Lon- 
don, remark  with  surprise  that  the  most  showy  inonuraent  th  ire  com-  /  /  / 
memorates  a  soldier  associated  in  their  minds  with  defoQt,  —  the 
great  defeated,  Gomwallis.  He  certainly  behaved  at  the  South  more 
in  the  style  of  a  bandit  than  a  soldier ;  not  disdaining  petty  larceny, 
it  appears,  when  he  saw  a  precious  object  that  could  be  conveniently 
pocketed  tmd  carried  oS,  His  system  being  to  wreak  the  king's 
vengeance,  rather  than  promote  his  country's  interest,  his  orders 
were  to  imprison  and  despoil  every  man  who  would  not  take  arms  in 
his  service,  and  to  hang  every  man,  who,  after  being  thus  impressed, 
made  his  escape,  and  joined  his  brethren  in  arms  on  the  other  side. 

Governor  Jefferson,  therefore,  from  the  watch-tower  of  his  high 
office,  had  sometimes   to   look   half  a  dozen  ways   at  once.     The 
flower  of  the  men  of  Virginia  were,  of  course,  in  the  army  under 
Washington.     They  must  be  looked  to,  and  their  numbers  kept  up. 
But   that  new  enemy  in   the   Carol inas,  able,  enterprising,  relent- 
less*, must  be  opposed  with  all  the  force  which  Virginia  could  spare ; 
since  to  defeat  Gomwallis  in  North  Carolina  was  the  only  way  to 
keep  him  out  of  Virginia :  it  was  self-defence.     The  Indians  were  a 
third  object  of  attention.     The  thousands  of  British  and  German  pris- 
oners in  Albemarle  occasioned  constant  solicitude ;  and  the  more  as 
the  war  drew  nearer  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  as  the  men  of  the 
Stai^e  were  drawn  away  to  serve  in  distant  camps.     On  the  side  of 
the  ocean  there  was  always  a  wide  and  an  open  door  to  danger. 
Nothing  but  a  fleet  will  ever  be  able  to  shut  out  a  fleet  from  Chesa- 
peake   Bay ;  and   what   was   Virginia's   navy   then  ?      Four  little 
cruisers,  carrying  in  all  sixty-two  guns.     And  as  to  Hampton  Roads 
and  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  military  men  think  that  even 
now,  in  this  year  1874,  after  fifty-nine  years'  work  upon  Fortress 
Monroe  and  the  Ripraps,  there  is  nothing  there  which  could  stop  a 
good  iron-clad.      Certainly  there  was    nothing  in  1779  that  could 
«top  a  wooden  frigate.     Three  weeks  before  Jefferson's  inauguration, 
a  fleet  of  a  dozen  vessels,  with  two  thousand  troops  on  board,  had 
run  in  witliout  firing  or  receiving  a  shot,  and  landed  troops  without 
the  least  molestation.     These  troops  carried  out  their  part  of  the 
new  programme.     They  spent  several  days  in  ravaging,  burning, 
plundering,  murdering,  while  the  militia  fled  helpless ;  for  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  1779,  there  was  only  one  musket  left  to  every  four  or  five 
-  men;  and  the  unarmed  militia  of  the  region  could  not  even  limit  the 
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^^  area  of  spoliation.     When  at  last  Governor  Henry  had  got  togethei 

f  /  y  an  armed  force  of  some  magnitude,  the  bold  marauders  ceased 
destroying  turpentine,  tobacco,  and  pork,  ceased  despoiling  farm- 
houses and  burning  villages,  and  went  at  their  leisure  on  board  their 
ships,  and  sailed  away.  The  smoke  of  their  burning  had  not 
ceased  to  ascend  to  heaven  when  Jefferson  took  the  oath.  What 
had  been  done  once,  he  well  knew,  could  be  done  again.    ' 

That  was  the  situation:  front  door  open  to  hostile  fleets;  back 
door,  to  hostile  Indians ;  General  Washington  wanting  all  that  Vir- 
ginia had  of  men,  money,  arms,  and  food  ;  a  powerful  foe  at  the  South 
anxious  to  get  over  the  border ;  one  gun  to  four  or  five  men,  and 
a  most  plentiful  lack  of  all  other  warlike  material  which  can  only 
be  got  with  money.  This  was  the  task  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  a  lawyer  of  thirty-six,  with  a  talent  for  music,  a  taste  for  art,  a 
love  of  science,  literature,  and  gardening.  But  mind  is  mind,  in- 
telligence is  intelligence.  I  would  not  choose  Mr.  Emerson  or  Mr. 
Darwin  to  command  an  expedition,  or  govern  a  country ;  but  if,  in 
the  course  of  events,  it  fairly  fell  to  tlieir  part  to  undertake  cither 
of  those  tasks,  I  should  confidently  look  to  their  acquitting  them- 
selves respcctatly.  Moreover,  the  individual  at  the  head  of  a  free 
republic  does  really  have  at  command,  and  may  utilize,  its  whole 
intelligence,  as  we  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  do  during  the  late  war.  Jeffer- 
son had  near  him  a  Council  and  Assembly  which  contained  the  best 
sense  that  Virginia  could  spare  from  the  field. 

The  gloom  which  hung  over  the  State  in  consequence  of  the  late 
unchecked  and  unpunished  ravages  of  the  enemy  near  the  sea  was 
dispelled,  before  the  new  governor  had  been  many  days  in  oflBce,  by 
most  cheering  news  from  the  opposite  quarter.  • 

Virginia  had  in  the  field,  at  that  time,  two  eminent  heroes :  ont. 
so  known  to  all  mankind,  that  he  need  not  be  named ;  the  other 
now  almost  fallen  out  of  memory :  one  at  the  head  of  the  armies 
of  America ;  the  other  in  the  Far  West,  twelve  hundred  miles  from 
the  capital  of  Virginia,  with  a  band  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  kindred, 
spirits,  holding  back,  by  the  force  of  his  single  will,  the  Indians  from 
the  frontiers  of  his  native  State.  George  Rogers  Clarke  was  the 
name  of  this  other  hero.  Ho  was  a  native  of  Jefferson's  own  coun- 
ty of  Albemarle;  "our  Colonel  Clarke,"  he  calls  him;  a  neighbor 
of  the  governor;  not  twenty-six  years  old  when  Governor  Henry 
sent  him  into  the  wilderness,  in  the  spring  of  1778,  to  prote^^.t  the 
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border.     This  hero  is  not  as  famous  as  Leoniilas  or  Hannibal,  only     »   ..^^   ^ 
because  he  has  not  ha<l  such  historians  as  they.     But  he  defended  /      /     / 
the  western  homes  of  Virginia  precisely  as  Hannibal  would  have 
done.     By  way  of  giving  the  Indians  somotliing  to  do  in  their  own 
country,  he  floated  and  marched  to  the  post  of  Kaskasklas  on  the 
]Ii5si3sippi,  took  it,  held  it  as  a  base  j  struck  for  other  posts  near  by, 
terrifie^l  some  tribes,  seduced  others,  broke  the  spell  of  British  in- 
flaence,  became  lord  paramount  in  the  land  of  the  Illinois  ;  showing 
himself  a  most  swift,  alert,  tough,  untiring,  closely-calculating  com- 
maudcT.     No  order  from  home  helped  or  hindered  him.     "Not  a 
scrape  of  your  pen,''  he  wrote  to  the  governor  in  April,  1779,  "  have 
I  received  from  you  for  near  twelve  months." 

In  the  midst  of  his  success,  when  he  had  held  the  Indians  quiet 
for  nine  months,  Colonel  Hamilton  interposo«l,  marching  from  De- 
troit, and  taking  post  at  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash,  right  between 
Clarke   and  Virginia.     Instantly  the  whole  aspect   of  things  was 
changed  ;  for  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  eni»rgy  and  skill,  long  familiar 
with  Indians,  unscrupulous,  willing  to  let  his  Indians  wage  war  in 
the  Indian  manner.     Whole  tribes  full  off  from  Clarke,  and  joined 
Hamilton,  who  had  guinea^,  wampum,  weapons,  red  cloth,  and  all 
that  an  Indian  prizes.     War  parties  streaked  the  prairies,  and  glided 
throngh  the  woods.     The  Indians  of  the  whole  western  wilderness, 
from  the  Allejijhanies   to  the   Great  Kivcr,  were  agitated  or  astir. 
Garke  prei)ared  to  sell  his  i)Ost  as  dearly  as  he  could  ;  for,  jis  he  said, 
he  had  not   men  enough  to  stand  a  siege,  and  was  too  remote  to 
■end  for  aid.     But  while  he  was  in  the  rush  of  preparation,  calling 
in  his  outposts,  burning  superlluous  and  obstructive  houses,  making 
iD  tight  »u<l  snug  for  a  desperate  flight,  came  news  that  Hamilton 
bad  seat  oat  so  many  parties  from  Viu<*ennes,  that  he  had  but  eighty 
menleft  toidefend  the  post.     His  resolution  was  taken;  for,  reall}^, 
behadbat'one  cliance.     Let  him  wait  at  Kaskaskias  till  the  spring 
openedf  and  lie  would  have  Hamilton,  British  troops,  and  thousands 
of  Indiaai, t^i pon  iiim,  against  whom  his  little  band  could  light  only 
to  be  at  lait  tortured  and  burnt  alive. 

The  dista!  K-e  iVom  Tvaskaskias  to  Vincennes  was  a  hundred  and 

fifty  milea;  fJLirke's  furee,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.     Send 

ing  %  bmrgeiound  by  river  with  the  artillery  and  stores,  he  struck 

acnoat  tbe  ooitntry  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  soldiers,  joined  on  the 

way  by  ft  few  .voung  men  of  the  country.     It  was  in  the  midst  of 
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th&  great  February  th^w,  the  rivers  all  overflowing,  the  swamp* 
under  wat«r,  the  pr^ries  soft,  the  woods  soaked  and  drippiog.  On 
die  eleventh  day  they  were  within  nine  nailea  of  Vincennes  ;  but 
those  nine  miles  were  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  overflowing 
Wabaab.  It  took  the  band  five  days  to  accomplish  the  distance, 
"  having  to  wade  often,"  says  the  heroic  leader ;  and,  the  last  six 
miles,  "  up  to  our  breasts  in  water."  They  must  have  perished,  he 
added,  if  the  weather  bad  not  been  warm.  Eeaching  dry  land,  an 
hour  after  dark,  they  saw  the  place  before  them  j  when,  all  chilled 
and  wet  as  they  were,  they  begaa  the  attack  ;  and,  after  an  eighteen 
Lours'  fight,  took  the  post  and  all  its  garrison  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  It  was  Chirk e's  audacity,  fortitude,  and  skill  that  won  this 
victory,  which,  in  its  consequences,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  war ;  for,  besides  relieving  the  whole  frontier  of  apprehension 
from  the  Indians,  it  confirmed  Virginia's  claim  to  the  possessioa  of 
the  country,  and  had  its  due  weight  in  the  final  negotiations. 

The  victors  were  bountifully  rewarded.  A  few  days  after,  they 
made  an  easy  capture  of  forty  men  and  ton  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  goods,  floating  down  the  river  to  re-enforce  Colonel  Hamilton.  In 
short,  George  Eogers  Clarke  was  lord  of  the  West,  vice  Henry  Hamil 
ton,  deposed,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  with  his  chief  ofBcers,  to 
the  governor  of  Virginia.  "  But  what  crowned  the  geaeral  joy," 
wrote  Clarke  to  the  goviTHor,  "was  the  arrival  of  William  Morria, 
my  express  to  you,  with  your  letters,  which  gave  general  satisfaction. 
The  soldiery,  being  made  sensible  of  the  gratitude  of  their  country 
for  their  services,  were  so  much  elated  tliat  they  woulil  have  at- 
tempted the  reduction  of  Detroit,  had  I  ordered  thcra.'i  William 
Morris  was  despatched  with  tidings  of  this  new  triumph  i  but,  as  he 
was  killed  on  the  way,  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  Jiane,  a  hun- 
dred days  after  the  event,  that  Jefierson  received  the  int/,eltigence. 

The  success  of  Colonel  Clarke,  though  it  relieved  tlie  governor'* 
mind  from  an  ever-present  dread,  devolved  upon  him  a  rtainful  duty. 
Hamilton  and  two  of  his  officers  readied  Williumsbuf'g,  prisonen, 
charged  with  having  incited  the  Indians  to  scalp,  mas.'^^tcre,  tortni^ 
and  burn;  Hamilton  himself  having  confined  in  a  dunbeon  without 
fire,  and  loaded  with  chains,  and  cruelly  tormented,  an  American 
citiEen.  For  four  years  Congress  and  the  people  had  Been,  with  a 
Borrowing  and  indignant  amazement,  the  cruelty  with  which  Eogliab 
GomroanderB  had  uniformly  treated  American  prisoue  Jb  of  war ;  aod 
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they  had  sought  to  avenge  the  wrong  by  liq^ping  coals  of  fire  upon  /  ^^  ^.^ 
their  heads,  treating  English  and  Hessian  prisoners  with  an  extra v-  f  /  \ 
agance  of  generosity.  In  their  unique  manifesto  of  October  30, 
1778,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  declared  to  the  world, 
that,  "  considering  themselves  bound  to  love  their  enemies,"  they 
had  ^'  studied  to  spare  those  who  were  in  arms  against  them,  and  to 
lighten  the  chains  of  captivity."  This  was  the  simple  truth.  The 
British  prisoners  had  been  courted  and  petted,  rather  than  ?ibused. 
Jefferson  and  his  neighbors  had  personally  striven  to  render  the  stay 
of  the  Burgoyne  prisoners  in  Albemarle,  not  endurable  merely,  but 
delightful. 

I  can  perfectly  understand  the  feelings  of  the  Virginians  on  this 
occasion  ;  because,  during  the  late  war,  while  Union  prisoners  were 
dying  in  anguish  at  Andersonville,  unsheltered,  and  not  permitted 
to  shelter  themselves  from  the  blasting  Georgia  sun  and  rain,  I  saw, 
near  Fortress  Monroe,  Confederate  prisoners  in  an  exquisite  seaside 
hospital,  nourished,  while  their  wounds  were  healing,  upon  a  diet  of 
alternate  broiled  chicken   and  lamb-chop,  with  a  glass  of  delicate 
hock  (whenever  ordered  by  the  physicians)  at  eleven  and  four ;  and 
as  well  treated,  in  all  essential  particulars,  as  Queen  Victoria  could 
be  if  she  lay  sick  in  Windsor  Castle.     Having  seen  this  sight  in 
September,  1864,  I  can  understand  how  it  was  that  the  governor  of 
Virginia  and  his  council,  in  June,  1799,  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
discontinue   the  reiined   coals-of-fire   system,   and   try   the   vulgar 
method  of  retaliation.     The  council,  in  fact,  "  resolved  to  advise  the 
governor,"  that  the  three  prisoners  from  Vincennes  "  be  put  in  irons, 
confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the  public  jail,  debarred  the  use  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  excluded  all  converse,  except  with  their  keeper." 
£ach  variety  of  human  being  Inis  its  own  besetting  foible.     As  a 
man  of  great  executive  force  is  apt  to  be  cruelly  reckless  of  others' 
'Woe,  so  a  person  of  scholarly  habits  and  philanthropic  character  is 
generally  too  reluctant  to  be  the  instrument  of  inflicting  pain,  even 
when  justice,  necessity,  and  mercy,  all  unite  to  demand  it  at  his 
liands.      I  observe,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  in  the  voluminous  cor- 
respondence relating  to  this  affair,  that  Governor  Jefferson  rose 
superior  to  the  natural  and  usual  infirmity  of  men  of  his  tempera- 
ment, and  went  heart  .md  hand  with  his  legal  advisers.     He  put 
those  men  in  irons,  and  immured  them  in  a  dungeon.     In    those 
^yi^  too  (Howard  was  only  just  beginning  his  jail-tours  then),  a  dun- 
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geon  was  a  dungeon.  It  was  rotten  straw,  foul  air,  darkness,  nnder 
ground  chill,  and  every  thing  that  was  moat  dismal  and  repulsive. 
/  A  hundred  jears  ago  the  Christian  religion  was  just  struggling  into 
existence.  It  had  not  yet  acquired  force  enough  to  purify  the  pub- 
lic jails  of  remote  Virginia.  But  Jefferson,  philanthropist  as  he 
was,  aud,  indeed,  because  he  was  a  philanthropist,  adhered  firmly 
to  tlie  system  of  retaliation  ;  perceiving,  as  he  told  Greneral  Wash- 
ington, that  retaliation  in  this  instance  was  only  a  more  rar-reachiog 
kind  of  mercy. 

General  Phillips,  that  "proudest  man  of  the  proudest  nation  on 
earth,"  prisoner  of  war  iti  a  pleasant  mansion  near  Monticello,  sent  a 
vigorous,  tiiough  moderiite  and  respectful,  remonstrance  to  Governoi 
Jefferson.  His  chief  point  was,  that  Hamilton  having  capitulated, 
it  was  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Virginia  to  treat  him  other- 
wise tlian  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  governor  ransacked  anthoritieB, 
but  found  nothing  to  justify  this  view.  It  occurred  to  him,  however, 
that  military  usage,  not  yet  embodied  in  law,  might  have  estab- 
lished tlio  principle ;  and  he  therefore,  with  the  consent  of  his  coun- 
cil, referred  the  m.-itter  to  the  decision  of  General  Washington.  "  I 
have  the  highest  idea,"  ha  wrote  to  the  general,  "  of  those  contract* 
whii'h  take  place  between  nation  and  nation  at  war,  and  would  be 
the  last  on  earth  to  do  uny  thing  in  violation  of  them  ;  "  and  "  mj 
own  anxiety  under  a  charge  of  violation  of  national  faith  by  the  exe- 
cutive of  this  Commonwealth  will,  I  hope,  apologize  for  my  adding 
this  to  the  many  troubles  with  which  I  kuoiv  you  to  he  burdened." 
The  commander-in-chief,  after  much  reflection,  and  consultation 
with  military  men,  thought  it  beat,  upon  the  whole,  that  Hamilton 
and  his  companions  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Their 
shackles  were,  therefore,  taken  off,  and  they  were  finally  admittvd 
to  parole. 

Not  the  less  were  the  governor  and  council  resolved  to  adhere  to 
the  system  of  rotaliation.  A  prison-ship,  on  the  felt  pattern  of  those 
used  by  the  English  in  New  York,  was  actually  got  ready,  apd  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  was  stopped  between  Virginia  and  Nev  r  York. 
"  Humane  conduct  on  our  part,"  wrote  the  governor,  "  was  fo  imd  to 
produce  no  effect:  the  contrary  was  therefore  to  be  tried.  If  it 
produces  a  proper  lenity  to  our  citizens  in  captivity,  it  will  li  ire  the 
effect  we  meant:  if  it  does  not,  we  shall  return  a  severity  as  terrible 
as  universal Iron,"  be  added,  "  will  be  retaliated  b^  iion. 
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but  a  great  multiplication  on  distingnished  objects  ;'prison-aliip8  by 
prisoD-ships,  and  like  for  like  in  general."  But  hapfily  Governor  /  '^ 
Jeffeisony  in  November,  1779,  received  notification  from  liead-quar-  /  / 
teia  that  the  British  generals,  under  the  new  commander,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  had  changed  their  system,  and  were  treating  prisoners  of 
war  with  an  approach  to  humanity.  Virginians  might  be  pardoned 
for  thinking  that  the  just,  spirited,  and  firm  conduct  of  their 
governor  and  council  had  had  something  to  do  with  this  change. 

Meanwhile  the  governor  had  trouble  enough  with  the  thousands 
of  Burgoyne  prisoners  near  his  own  home.  Their  thriving  gardens, 
attractive  as  they  might  be  to  a  visitor,  could  not  retain  thorn  when 
there  was  a  chance  to  escape;  and  whenever  there  was  a  British 
force  operating  in  or  near  Virginia,  no  one  could  say,  of  a  squad  of 
soldiers  on  the  tramp,  whether  they  were  deserters  from  that  force, 
or  prisoners  escaped  from  Albemarle.  "  Four  hundred  desertions  in 
the  last  fortnight,''  wrote  Colonel  Bland  in  July,  1779 ;  and  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  "with  the  connivance  of  some  of  the  officers," 
!Ibis  news  was  not  calculated  to  soothe  the  mind  of  the  new 
^vemor. 

But  the  grand  object  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  solicitude,  during  the  first 
summer  of  his  administration,  was  to  enable    the    gallant  Colonel 
Oarke  to  make  the  most  of  his  commanding  position  in   the  Far 
"West.     The  burning  desire  of  that  hero's  heart  was  to  capture  De- 
troit, the  seat  of  the  enemy's  power  in  the  Indian  country,  and,  as 
Crovemor  Jefferson  described  it,  "  an  uneasy  thorn  in  our  side."     A 
^reat  host  of  friendly  Indians  were  assembled  at  Vincenncs;  and  all 
"Was  ready  for  the  expedition,  except  the  more  costly  supplies,  and 
'the  regiment  or  two  of  white  troops  needful  for  the  onset.     It  lay 
leavy  on  the  governor's  mind,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  service, 
that  he  could  never  quite  spare  them.     Several  times  he  thought  he 
liad  both   men  and  money  enough.      But,  just  as  the  troops  were 
Teady  to  march,  an  exigency  would  occur  so  dire,  so  pressing,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  order  them  elsewhere.     Thus  Detroit  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  remained  a  very  uneasy  thorn  in  t/.e  side 
of  Washington,  the  United  States,  the  Federal  party,  unt'l  John 
Jay  extracted  it  by  treaty  in  1794.     Governor  Jefferson,  unable  to 
get   Detroit,  resolved  to  secure  what  Colonel  Clarke   had  already 
conquered.     A  wild  delusion  prevailed  just  then,  that  peace  was  at 
Wad  through  the  mediation  of  Spain;  and,  supposing  that  KAch 
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bell/gerent  would  retain  what  be  actually  held  at  the  moment  of 
treating,  the  governor  ordered  Colonel  Clarke  to  build  certain  forti 
in  the  western  country,  particularly  one  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the 
southern  boundary  of  Virginia,  which  would  make  good  Virginia's 
ancient  claim  to  extend  westward  as  far  as  the  Great  Kiver. 
Colonel  Clarke,  who  was  a  surveyor  by  profession,  —  resembling  in 
this  as  in  other  respects  Jefferson's  own  father,  —  built  the  fort,  and 
named  it  Fort  Jefferson. 

This  year,  1770,  the  last  of  Williamsburg's  serving  as  the  capital 
of  Virginia,  was  the  last  of  Jefferson's  residence  near  William  and 
Mary  College,  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  Being  now  elected 
a  college  visitor,  he  endeavored,  amid  the  bustle  and  anxieties  of 
war,  to  lop  off  some  of  the  dead  branches  that  hindered,  as  he 
thought,  its  useful  operation.  He  caused  the  grammar-school  to 
be  abolished,  and  the  two  professorships  of  divinity  and  Hebrew  to 
be  suppressed.  In  place  of  these  he  made  provision  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  students  in  chemistry,  natural  history,  anatomy,  medi- 
cine, law,  modern  languages,  the  line  arts,  natural  justice,  and  the 
laws  of  nations.  In  the  spring  of  1780,  Richmond,  a  village  then 
of  nine  hundred  white  inhabitants,  peculiarly'  defenceless  and  unpro- 
vided, became  the  capital  of  Virginia ;  the  government  finding 
shelter  —  and  little  more  than  shelter  —  in  extemporized  wooden 
structures. 

The  dream  of  peace  was  rudely  dispelled.  About  the  date  of 
this  removal  to  Richmond,  April  1,  1780,  the  stern  and  bitter  trial 
of  Virginia  and  her  governor  began.  By  the  time  he  had  arranged 
his  new  pigeon-holes  at  Richmond,  came  a  private  letter  from  Madi- 
son, then  in  Congress,  which  must  have  appalled  timid  minds.  The 
army  under  Washington,  Mr.  Madison  said,  was  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution,  being  short  of  bread  and  nearly  out  of  meat;  the  treas- 
ury empty,  and  the  public  credit  gone ;  the  currency  nearly  worth- 
less, and  no  visible  means  of  restoring  it ;  the  States  pulling  one 
way,  and  Congress  .another;  and  everything  in  extremity.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  period  of  profoundest  gloom,  —  the  black  hour 
before  the  dawn.  It  was  the  time  when  Thomas  Paine,  whose  pen, 
during  the  Revolution,  was  equal  to  a  thousand  men  in  the  field, 
drew  the  year's  salary  due  him  as  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assem- 
bly, and  began  with  it  a  private  subscription  in  aid  of  the  gasping 
cause,  which  had  au  effect  rivaHiug  in  importance  a  new  number  of 
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''The  Crisis."  The  snin  was  but  five  hundred  paper  dollars,  it  is 
trae  ;  but  it  was  all  he  had^  aud  it  kindled  the  patriotism  of  men 
who  had  more. 

By  the  time  Governor  Jefferson  had  docketed  Mr.  Madison's 
letter,  in  the  first  week  of  April,  1780,  arrived  news  that  a  British 
fleet  and  army  were  investing  Charleston.  News  followed,  six  weeks 
after,  that  the  city  was  taken,  South  Carolina  helpless,  and  a  British 
army  free  to  move  northward  over  North  Carolina  into  Virginia) 
unless  a  half-armed  militia  could  stop  it 
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To  the  governor  of  Virginia,  thia  whole  year,  1780,  and  half  tin 
f  next,  was  a  period  of  the  most  rending  anxiety,  and  of  exertioa  the 

V^  most  intense  and  constant.  With  four  thousand  five  hundred  Vir- 
ginians already  in  the  army,  we  see  )um  stimulating  the  recruiting 
system  in  each  county,  writing  letters,  public  anil  private,  to  county 
mombera  and  magnates,  urging  tfieni  to  utilize  the  dying  currency, 
and  get  out  the  last  man  with  the  last  dollar,  while  it  still  had  ■ 
seinblaiice  of  value.  He  arranged,  early  in  the  campaign,  three 
Hues  of  express- riders,  —  one  to  General  Washington,  one  to  Hamp- 
ton Koads,  one  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  South,  — so 
that,  at  a  crisis,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  and  send  news  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  day  and  night.  Still 
further  to  guard  against  surprise,  he  despatched  General  Nelson  on 
a  tour  of  the  eastern  counties,  requesting  htm  to  get  the  county 
lieutenants  together,  and  conuert  a  plan  of  action  in  case  of  another 
descent  of  the  enemy  from  the  oceans.  At  first  it  was  an  agonizing 
question,  to  which  quarter  Virginia  should  send  her  levies.  Thr«e 
letters  from  the  Committee  of  Congress  at  head-qnarters  lay  upon  his 
desk  at  once,  all  asking  for  men  nnil  means;  but  early  in  July,  Gene- 
ral  Gates  arrived  at  Richmond,  on  Iiis  way  to  take  the  command  in 
the  South;  and,  for  the  next  six  weeks,  every  man,  horse,  wagon,  gun, 
bayonet,  axe,  cart  ridge -box,  shoe,  belt,  saildle,  blanket,  t«nt,  and 
coin,  which  Governor  Jefferson  could  beg,  boy,  borrow,  or  get  m»de, 
n'as  hurried  away  to  General  Gates's  head-quarters  in  Korth  Caro- 
lina. Some  Virginians  saw  with  dismay  the  governor  pouring  into 
General  Gates's  camp  the  whole  of  Virginia's  means  of  defence. 
His  answer  then  aud  ever  after  was,  that  Virginia's  single  chance 
of  escaping  devastation  by  Corawallis's  army  lay  in  strengthening 
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Gates.      If  Grates  and  his  army  did  not  stop  and  burl  back  upon 
Charleston  the  Britbh  forces,  nothing  could  keep    them    out   of     / 
Virginia. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  history,  Virginia  became  a  manufac- 
toring  State.     "  Our  smiths,"  wrote  the  governor,  August  4,  "  are 
making  five  hundred  axes  and  some  tomahawks  for  General  Gates,'' 
—  turning  out  twenty  a  day;  "  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  get  bay- 
onet-belts made,"  —  though  leather  was  so  scarce  tliat  people  stole 
the  flaps  of  cartouch-boxes  from  the  wagons  to  mend  their  shoes 
with.     The  governor  sent  messengers  all  over  the  State  to  pick  up 
little  lots  of  material,  such  as  duck  and  leather.     And,  when  he  had 
accumulated  supplies,  he  was  at  his  wit's  end  for  wagons  in  which 
to  transport  them.     Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since 
!Braddock  had  found  wagons  so  scarce  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  ;  and 
Governor  Jefferson,  since  he  had  no  mpney  in  his  treasury  to  hire  or 
Imy  them,  found  them  scarcer  still.     In   this   extremity  he  was 
obliged  to  impress  wagons,  not  sparing  his  own.     His  principle  was, 
to  leave  on  every  farm  the  horses  and  vehicles  absolutely  necessary 
to  secure  the  ripening  crops,  and  take  all  the  rest  for  the  public  ser- 
vice.    This  he  did  upon  his  own  farms  in  Albemarle.     It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  that,  in  the  crisiis  of  the  campaign,  the  governor  was 
sending  about  to  try  and  find,  for  the  use  of  General  Gates,  a  copy 
of  the  old  map  of  Virginia,  made  when  he  was  a  child,  by  Professor 
Fry  and  his  own  father.     The  ladies,  this  summer,  were  contribut- 
ing the  costly  trifles  of  their  jewel-drawers  to  the  cause,  besides 
huge  packets  of  the  paper-money  of  the   period.     Mrs.  Jefterson, 
the  gentle  wife  of  the  governor,  was  active  in  the  work.     Among  the 
Gates  papers  in  the  priceless  collection  of  the  New- York  Historical 
Society,  is  a  letter  in  the  neatest,  firmest  hand,  which  she  wrote  to  a 
friend  at  this  time,  —  the  only  scrap  of  her  writing,  perhaps,  that  has 
iped  the  privacy  in  which  her  life  was  passed :  — 


Richmond,  Aug.  8,  1780. 
Mrs.  Washington  has  done  mf»  the  honor  of  communicating  the 
enclosed  proposition  of  our  sisters  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  informing 
me  that  the  same  gratefulsentiments  are  displaying  themseVes  in 
Maryland.  Justified  by  the  sanction  of  her  letter  in  handing  f(ir- 
ward  the  scheme,  I  undertake  with  cheerfulness  the  duty  of  furnish- 
mg  to  my  country-women  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  they  also 
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participate  of  those  virtuous  feelings  whicli  gave  birth  to  it.  1  can- 
not do  more  for  its  proiiiotiou  than  by  enclosing  1o  you  a  number  of 
the  papers,  to  be  JistribiiteJ  to  such  counties  as  are  convenient  to 
you,  and  to  such  persons  in  them  as  you  think  proper. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  with  seutimenta  of  the  moat  perfect  esteem 
and  respect,  mailam, 

Your  moat  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Maktha  Jeffebsov. 

The  results  of  this  appeal,  I  fear,  were  not  brilliant ;  and  yet  it 
had  results.  Doubtless  a  li.ird-pressed  treasurer  valued  Mrs.  Sarah 
Gary's  gold  watcli-chain,  which  "cost  £7  sterling,"  or  Sirs.  Ambler's 
''  five  gold  rings,"  or  Mrs.  Griffin's  '■  ten  half-joes,"  or  Mrs.  Ramsay's 
collection  of  "  one  half-joc,  three  guineas,  three  pistarcens,  one  bit," 
more  highly  than  the  same  lady's  sounding  collection  of  four  bundles 
of  paper  money,  coiitaiaing  in  all  seventy-five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred anil  eighteen  dollars  and  one-third.  This  delusive  sum  was 
not  altogether  to  be  despiaeil.  It  would  buy  ono  or  two  blankets,  or 
half  a  dozen  pairs  of  tolerable  marching- shoes. 

These  eflbrts  were  in  vain.  In  the  midst  of  the  governor's 
endeavors,  while  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  hurrying  a"'ay  re-enforce- 
inents  and  stares  to  the  scene  of  action,  occurred  (August  16,  17S0) 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden.  It  was  a  woful  stroke. 
In  an  hoar  —  such  a  destroyer  is  war  —  all  that  Virginia  and,  the 
whole  Confederacy  could  accumulate  of  men,  horses,  and  material,  in 
two  mouths  of  intensest  exertion,  was  scattered  and  gone.  Those 
wagons  so  painfully  got  together,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  were  all  lost,  —  one  of  Jefferson's  among  the  rest.  In  this  sad 
extremity,  the  governor's  first  thought  was  to  gather  precise  and 
full  information  of  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  disaster,  and  transmit 
(he  same  to  General  Washington ;  his  second,  to  raise  and  equip  new 
levies  (though  "  without  any  money  in  the  treasury,  or  hope  of  any 
till  October  "),  and  do  whatever  else  was  possible  to  enable  General 
Gates  to  make  a  new  stand.  For  the  lost  wagons,  he  tried  to  substi- 
tute barges,  in  which  to  float  provisions  down  the  streams  towards 
General  Gates's  camp;  but  he  was  obliged  to  become  personally 
responsible  for  the  cost  of  their  construction.  It  marks  the  confit- 
sion  of  the  time,  that,  when  a  month  had  elapsed  after  the  Camden 
defeat,  be  was  stOl  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Iiis  own  wagoner  xai 
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fiorsea.  A  wagon-master  from  the  fatal  field  told  liitn  t1i.it  a  brigade 
quartermaator,  at  the  moment  of  panic,  cut  one  of  Iiis  b«yt  horses 
from  the  harness,  and  rode  away  on  him;  and  that  his  negro 
wagoner,  Phil,  lame  in  one  arm  and  leg,  was  seen  loosening  another 
horse  for  the  same  laudable  purpose  of  saving  himself  for  further 
service.  As  the  public  money  was  carried  in  the  governor's  wagon, 
■t  is  also  to  be  presumed  he  never  saw  it  Again. 

Camden  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Virginia 
line  ;  and  yet  several  months  passed  before  a  soldier  of  the  victorioua 
army  trod  Virginia  soil  The  enterprising  and  resolute  yeomanry 
of  North  Carolina  held  them  in  check,  and  even  compelled  a  retreat 
into  South  Carolina.  It  was  from  another  quarter  that  Virginia  was 
menaced  next. 

It  was  the  22d  of  October,  1780.  Amid  the  universal  horror  and 
consternation  caused  by  Arnold's  defection,  the  governor  of  Virginia 
was  etiil  sending  fonvard  from  every  county  all  the  men  it  could 
(pare  to  General  Gates,  except  a  foi-ce  which  he  still  hoped  to 
reserve  for  Colonel  Clarke's  project  against  Detroit.  Droves  of 
rattle  were  on  the  southern  road ;  the  smiths  were  still  working  fu 
the  aies,  producing  twenty  a  day;  agents  were  out  buying  the  newly- 
harvested  corn  on  the  credit  of  the  State;  men  were  ranging  the 
irestem  counties  for  a  hundred  more  wagons,  all  for  the  new  army 
forming  under  Gates  in  North  Carolina,  —  when  news  came  that  a 
British  fleet  of  siity  vessels  had  entered  Hampton  Eoads,  ajid  were 
landing  troops  near  Portsmouth  1  Jefferson's  three  lines  of  espress- 
liders  stood  him  in  good  stead  now;  for  against  such  a  force  —  a 
dozen  armed  vessels  and  three  thousand  regular  tronps  of  all  arms  — 
there  was  nothing  in  Virginia  that  could  stand  an  hour;  and  he  could 
do  little  more  than  send  the  information  to  Washington  and  Gates. 
Sach  militia  as  were  left  and  bad  anns  were  instantly  diverted  to 
this  new  danger;  but  they  could  do  nothing  but  make  a  show  of 
resistance.  To  General  Gates  the  governor  could  now  only  forward 
tn  idea :  "  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  send  out  a  swift  boat  from 
wme  of  the  inlets  of  North  Carolina  to  notify  the  Frencii  admiral 
that  his  enemies  are  in  a  net,  if  he  has  leisure  to  close  the  mouth  of 
it?" 

"Mia  enemies  I"  Mr.  Jefferson  soon  learned  whose  enemies 
these  new-comers  were,  and  what  they  had  come  to  Virginia  for. 
When  tbey  had  been  a  week  at  Portsmouth,  doing  nothing  parties- 
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,^  lar,  a  suapicions  character  was  arrested  on  the  road  leading  ionth 

\'  /\  ward.  While  protesting  liis  willingness  to  be  eearclied,  be  was  seen 
to  put  something  into  his  mouth.  Tobacco,  perhaps?  But  the 
Virginia  militia-men,  experienced  tobacco-cli ewers,  did  not  recognize 
the  correct  swing  of  the  arm  in  the  motion  made  by  this  unknown; 
and,  taking  the  liberty  to  examine  his  month,  they  extracted  there- 
from n  remarkable  quid,  —  a  neat  little  roll  of  the  size  of  a  goose-qnill, 
covered  with  goldbeater's-skin,  and  nicely  tied  at  each  end.  It 
proved  to  be  a  letter  from  General  Leslie,  the  commander  of  the 
expedition,  to  Lord  ComwaUis:  "  My  Lord,  I  have  been  here  neara 
week,  establishing  a  post.  I  wrote  to  you  to  Charleston  and  hy 
another  messenger  by  land.  I  cannot  hear  for  a  certainty  when 
you  are.  I  wait  your  orders.  The  bearer  is  to  be  liandsotnely 
rewarded,  if  he  brings  me  any  note  or  mark  fiom  your  lordship. 
A.  L." 

This  great  armament,  then,  had  come  to  co-operate  with  Com- 
wallis  in  the  subjection  of  Virginia.  The  design  was  frustriited  by 
the  activity  and  valor  of  the  North-Caruhna  militia  in  annoying  and 
detaining  Cornwallis.  Leslie  waited  a  month  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  put  to  sea  again  with  all  his  ships  and  all  his  men.  Dur- 
ing his  stay,  the  British  prisoners  in  Albemarle  escaped  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  governor  deemed  it  beat  to  march  them  into 
Maryland.  And  none  too  soon!  If  tlicy  had  remained  in  Albe- 
marle through  tht  winter,  every  man  of  them  would  have  gone  to 
swell  the  British  army  when  it  made  its  last  stand  at  Yorktown; 
for  Cornwullis,  In  the  spring,  could  have  struck  the  camp  which  they 
iiud  made  so  inviting  with  gardens  and  shrubbery.  To  the  lut 
week  of  tlieir  stay,  the  ^;rceablu  relations  between  some  of  the 
officers  and  Governor  Jefferson  continued.  To  a  young  German 
lieutenant  of  scientific  tastes,  who  had  poured  forth  fervent  thanks- 
givings for  Mr.  Jefferson's  kindness,  the  governor  sent  an  amiabl* 
reply,  making  light  of  the  services  he  had  been  able  to  render,  and 
suggesting  to  his  young  friend  to  resume  philosophy  when  the  war 
should  be  over,  and,  settling  in  America,  acquire  a  fame  "founded 
on  the  happiness,  and  not  on  the  calamities,  of  human  tiatore." 
Really,  these  were  fortunate  priaonera.  The  officers  had  bought  for 
their  pleasure  such  a  large  number  of  the  superior  Virginia  liorse^ 
that,  wnaw  their  going  away,  it  became  a  serious  question  whether 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  animals  out  of  a  State  w 
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terribly  in  want  of  them  ;  and  Governor  Jefferson  referred  this  point 

also  to  General  Washington's  decision.  '  *  ; 

The  month  of  December,  1780,  was  a  breathing-time  to  the 
Virginians.  The  governor  employed  it  chiefly  in  pushing  measures 
in  aid  of  Colonel  Clarke's  design  against  Detroit.  The  Ikitish  were 
again  powerful  in  the  Far  West.  Certain  news  camo,  that,  in  the 
spring,  two  thousand  Indians  and  English  would  ravage  the  fron- 
tiers, unless  employment  could  be  found  for  them  nearer  home  ;  and 
it  was  only  too  probable  that  the  scene  of  the  next  regular  campaign 
would  be  Virginia.  Clarke  was  himself  in  Richmond  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  and  organizing  the  expedition,  and  was  waiting,  as 
the  year  1780  drew  to  a  close,  the  final  answer  of  General  Washing- 
ton to  the  governor's  strong  recommendation  of  the  scheme.  The 
gencraPs  consent  and  warm  approval  were  given  in  due  timo;  but, 
l)efore  his  letter  reached  Richmond,  events  again  interposed  their 
irresistible  fiat. 

On  Sunday,  the  la<?t  day  of  the  year  1780,  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, Jefferson  receiveil  intelligence  that  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail 
lad  entered  Chesapeake  l>ay  the  day  before.  The  messenger  must 
liave  ridden  hard,  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  between  Richmond 
^md  Old  Point  Comfort  being  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles;  and  he  had  not  waited  long  enough  to  learn  what  flag  the 
^vessels  bore,  nor  whether  they  were  bound  up  the  bay  or  into  the 
James.  All  the  rulers  of  Virginia  were  in  Richmond  at  the  moment ; 
for  the  legislature  was  in  session,  within  two  days  of  its  adjournment. 
Oeneral  Nelson  of  the  State  militia  and  the  heroic  Clarke  were 
there;  and  Baron  Steuben,  who  had  recently  come  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  the  State,  was  not  far  off.  Ihit  neither  sohlier  nor 
civilian  could  assist  an  anxious  governor  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  new  arrival.  Could  it  be  Leslie  back  again?  Might  it 
not  be  the  lonjj-wished-for  French  fleet?  Was  it  that  mysterious 
expedition  fitting  out  lat(ily  in  New  York,  destined,  as  it  was  given 
out,  for  some  Southern  port,  of  which  Grcneral  Washington,  three 
weeks  before,  had  sent  his  usual  circular  of  notification  to  the  gov- 
fmors  of  States  ?  No  one  could  tell.  And  if  the  fleet  should  prove  to 
be  hostile,  would  the  commanding  general  be  content  with  merely 
ravaging  the  shores  of  the  lower  country,  like  his  two  predecessors, 
or  push  for  regions  which  no  enemy  had  yet  des[)oile<l  ?  Which 
river  would  he  ascend,  —  the  York,  the  James,  the  Potomac,  the 
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PatapBOo?  What  town  would  he  first  phinder,  —  Alexandria,  Bat 
*  ^  i  timore,  Williamsburg,  I'etereburg,  or  Richmond  ? 
f  J  f  Amid  all  this  doubt,  the  governor  could  only  despatch  General 
Kelson,  with  full  powers,  to  the  mouth  of  the  James,  that  he  migfat 
be  near  the  scene  of  Ina  duties  in  case  it  were  necessary  to  call  out 
the  militi.i.  Richmond  has  known  some  anxious  Sundaya  since, 
but  perhaps  few  more  distressing  than  this;  for  the  whole  day 
passed  without  bringing  further  iotelligence.  ^londay  came  and 
went ;  hut  not  a  messenger  from  the  lower  country  arrived.  On 
Tuesday  morning,  at  ten,  the  suspense  was  at  au  end.  Word 
came  that  the  fleot  was  British,  not  French,  and  that  it  had  entered 
the  James,  not  gone  up  Chesapeake  Bay.  Instantly  the  governor 
signed  orders,  calling  out  half  the  militia  of  the  region  menaced,  and 
a  third  of  the  militia  of  the  counties  adjacent  to  it,  —  four  thousand 
seven  Imndred  men  in  all,  —  and  intrusted  the  orders  to  the  county 
members  just  dcjinrting  for  their  homes.  That  done,  he  directed 
the  removal  of  public  property  to  Weatham,  a  village  just  above  the 
rapids  wUicli  close  the  navigation  of  the  James  at  Itichmond. 

The  nest  evening,  Wednesday,  January  3,  tlie  governor  learned 
that  the  enemy's  Heet  of  light  vessels  had  come  to  anchor  near 
Jamestown,  the  point  where  the  river  is  only  seven  miles  from 
Williamsburg.  Then  all  thought  the  enemy's  first  object  must  be 
the  ancient  capital.  But  it  was  not  Ou  Thursday  morning,  two 
hours  before  the  dawn,  came  intelligence  that  the  fleet,  favored  by 
wind  aud  tide,  had  swept  on  up  tlie  broad  James  to  a  lauding  below 
where  the  Appomattox  enters  it  There  was  still,  therefore,  some 
doubt  whether  Eiclimond  or  Petersburg  was  to  bo  visited ;  but  tha 
governor,  who  had  now  learned  that  "  the  parricide  Arnold  "  was  the 
commander  of  the  expedition,  called  out  all  the  militia  of  that  part 
of  the  State.  At  five  that  afternoon  all  doubt  was  dispelled  by  a 
despatch  which  informed  the  governor  that  tlie  foe  bad  landed  troops 
at  Westover,  tweuty-five  miles  distant. 

In  this  emergency  Governor  Jefferson  found  himself  alone.  Not 
a  member  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Assembly  remained  ia  Richmond 
to  aid  him,  for  all  l.ad  gone  to  place  their  families  in  safety,  oi  were 
absent  on  public  duty.  He  sent  hJs  own  family —  wife  and  three 
children,  the  youngest  two  montha  old — to  the  house  of  a  relative  at 
Tuckahoe,  thirteen  miles  above  the  town.  There  were  two  hundred 
militia  of  the  neighborhood  near  at  hand ;  and  stronger  parties  wen 
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gathering  at  varioas  points  under  Steuben,  Clarke,  Nelson,  and 
others ;  but  nowhere  in  Virginia  was  there  yet  an  armed  body  capa* 
ble  of  holding  in  check  a  regiment  of  regular  troops  led  by  an 
Arnold. 

The  governor  mounted  his  horse,  and  took  command  of  the  situa- 
tion.    His  first  orders  were  to  stop  transporting  stores  to  Westham, 
and  simply  get  every  thing  across  the  river,  or  info  the  river,  any- 
where so  til  at  Arnold  could  not  easily  reach  it.     Some  hours  he 
pent  in  superintending  and  urging  on  this  work,  first  at  Richmond, 
later  at  Westham,  reaching  Tuckahoe,  where  his  family  were,  at  one 
inHhe  morning.     There  he  remained  long  enough  to  assist  them 
across  the  river,  and  see  them  safely  on   their  way  to  a  securer 
Tefuge,  eight  miles  above;   and  then  he  galloped  back  along  the 
James  to  a  point  opposite  Westham,  where,  at  daylight,  he  resumed 
his  superintendence  of  the  transfer  of  the  public  property.     At  full 
speed,  on  the  same  tired,  unfed  horse,  he  continued  hia  ride  towards 
Manchester,  then  a  small  village,  opposite  Richmond.     Before  he 
reached  it,  his  horse  sank  under  him  exhausted,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  animal  dying  in  the  roa<l.     With  saddle  and  bridle  on 
his  own  back,  he  hurried  on  to  the  next  farm-house   for  another 
horse.     He  could  only  borrow  there  a  colt  not  yet  broken,  upon 
which  he  continued  his  journey;  until,  coining  in  sight  of  Rich- 
mond, he  discovered  the  foe  already  in  possession.     After  doing  the 
little    that  was   possible   for  the   security  of  the   public   stores  at 
Manchester,  he  rode  away  to  the  head-quarters  of  Baron  Steuben,  a 
few  miles  ofi*,  for  consultation  with  the  only  educated  soldier  within 
bis  reach. 

In  war  every  thing,  even  the  elements,  seem  sometimes  to  favor 
audacity.     Arnold  only  remained  in  Richmond  twenty-three  hours  ; 
but  so  promptly  had  the  governor  acted,  and  so  well  was  he  seconded 
by  the  county  militia  and  their  officers,  that  Arnold  only  escaped 
with  his  nine  hundred  men  through  a  timely  change  in  the  wind, 
which  bore  him  down  the  river  with  the  extraordinary  swiftness  of 
bis  ascent.     In  five  days  from  the  first  summons,  twenty-five  hun- 
dred militia  were  on  the  traitor's  path,  and  hundreds  more  coming 
Ui  every  hour;  but  the  breeze  wafted  him  away  from  them  down  the 
James,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  of  his  men,  laid  low  by  a  whiff  of  mus- 
lietiy  from   a  party  of  militia  under  Colonel  Clarke.     During  the 
brief  stay  of  {he  enemy  near  Richmond,  they  burned  a  cannon  foun- 
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dery,  several  of  the  public  shanties,  &  few  private  liour^es,  and  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  tobacco,  besides  throwing  into  the  canal  five  tool 

powder,  and  spoiling  three  hundred  muskets. 

After  three  days'  absbtice  from  the  capital,  the  governor  returned, 
and  affairs  began  to  resume  their  usual  train.  Foreighty-fourhouta 
bis  homo  had  been  the  saddle.  Arnold  went  plundering  on  to  the 
mouth  of  the  James,  where  he  intrenched  liimself  in  th«  camp 
Abandoned  a  feiv  weeks  before  by  Leslie. 

A  passionate  desire  pervaded  the  continent  to  have  this  traitoi 
brought  to  justii:e  ;  or,  as  Jefferson  expressed  it,  "to  drag  him  from 
those  uoder  whose  wing  he  is  now  sheltered."  When  Ihe  govemot 
learned  the  details  of  Arnold's  retreat,  he  felt  that  a  small  band  of 
coot,  resolute  meii  could  have  s<^izud  and  carried  him  off ;  and  be  now 
proposed  the  scheme  to  aa  officer  of  militia.  The  mea  to  aid  him 
were  drawn  from  the  regiments  of  western  Virginia,  in  whom  the 
governor  hud  "  peculiar  confidence."  The  band,  he  recommended, 
should  he  few  in  number,  the  smaller  the  better ;  and  be  left  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  chief  whether  thoy  should  enter  Arnold's  camp  a* 
friends,  or  lie  in  wait  for  him  without.  "  I  will  undertake,"  bs 
wrote,  "if  they  are  successful  in  bringing  him  off  alive,  that  they 
shall  receive  five  thousand  gr  ineas'  reword  among  tht^m  ;  and,  to  men 
formed  for  such  an  enterprise,  it  must  be  a  great  incitement  to  knov 
that  their  names  will  be  recorded  with  glory  in  history  with  those 
of  Van  Wart,  Paulding,  and  Williams."  Arnold  grew  wary,  how- 
ever, and  could  not  be  caught. 

From  this  time  the  civil  government  in  Virginia  was,  in  effect, 
almost  susiicudod.  The  war  was  to  he  fought  out  upon  Virgiaia 
Boil  and  in  Virginia  waters ;  and  it  is  an  old  saying,  that,  in  th« 
prcsenro  of  contending  armies,  laws  are  silent.  Arnold,  PhiUipa, 
Cornwallis, Tarlton,  llocharabean,  Greene, Steuben,  Lafayette,  Nelsoc, 
Washington,  are  the  names  that  figure  in  the  history  of  Virginia 
during  the  nest  nine  months.  Arnold,  re-enforced  and  superseded 
by  Phillips,  rava^^ud  one  portion  of  the  State,  except  when  checked 
by  Steuben  and  Lafayette.  Cornwallis  and  Tarlton,  long  retarded 
and  eluded  by  Greene,  swept  over  the  border  at  last.  Indians 
threatened  the  western  counties;  and  fleets  arrived,  departed,  con- 
tended, on  bhe  eastern  shores.  All  that  Yirginia  had  of  manhood, 
nsoorces,  credit,  ability,  was  enlisted  in  the  cause ;  and  so  many 
<nen  were  in  service  during  the  planting  season,  that'the  goremot 
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feart'd  there  would  not  be  food  enougli  raised   for  tlie  year's  neces- 
Bities. 

Jefferson^  iu  the  midst  of  this  agonizing  cliaos,  did  whatever  was 
possible  to  supply  and  re-enfoice  Greene,  Steuben,  Lafayette :  the 
borden  of  his  czy  to  Washington,  to  Congress,  being  always  "  the 
fiital  want  of  arms.''  The  need  of  arms  became  at  length  so  press- 
ing, that^  after  '<  knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress  '*  by  letter  for 
xnany  months,  he  requested  Harrison,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  to 
go  to  Philadelphia,  and  beg  Congress  in  person,  if  they  could  not 
assign  to  Virginia  a  proper  supply  of  arms,  to  at  least  repay  Virginia 
the  arms  she  had  lent  for  the  protection  of  the  Carol inas.  Power 
little  short  of  absolute  was  conferred  upon  the  governor  by  tlie 
legislature  at  one  of  its  hurried  spring  sessions.  He  was  authorised 
to  call  out  the  whole  of  the  militia ;  to  impress  all  wagons,  horses, 
ftod,  clothing,  accoutrements,  negroes ;  to  arrest  the  disaffected  and 
lanish  the  dbloyaL  He  was  empowered,  also,  to  emit  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  previously  issued  in  the  same  month, — the 
^hole  amount  being  worth  then  about  twenty-seven  thousand  golden 
guineas.  But  all  this  availed  little.  Virginia  wanted  muskets,  — 
wanted  them,  not  merely  for  the  great  operations  of  the  war,  but  for 
daily  and  nightly  and  hourly  defence  against  predatory  bands. 
Gofemor  Jefferson  could  not  famish  them. 


/./ 
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THE   ENEMY   AT   MONTICELLO, 

7/       *  Four  times  in  the  spring  of  1871  the  legislature  of  Virginil 

0  f  were  obliged  to  adjourn  in  haste,  and  fly  before  the  coming  or  the 
menace  of  an  enemy.  First  in  January,  when  Arnold  plundered 
the  capital.  Kext  in  March,  wlien  every  act  was  hurried  through 
from  fear  of  another  interruption.  Then  in  ^lay,  when  an  attack 
seemed  so  imminent,  tliat  the  few  members  who  had  come  together 
gave  up  trying  to  legislate  at  Richmond,  and  separated  to  meet  at 
Charlottesville,  under  the  shadow  of  Monticello,  little  thinking  that 
the  storm  of  war  was  about  to  sweep  over  Albemarle  also. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  the  legislature  at  Char- 
lottesville was  May  24.  The  governor's  second  term  of  service 
would  expire  on  the  1st  of  June  ;  but,  amid  the  hurry  and  alarm  of 
the  time,  the  Assi'mbly  had  as  yet  found  no  opportunity  to  attend  to 
an  election.  There  was  no  quorum  till  the  28th,  when  a  speaker 
was  chosen  ;  but  even  then,  such  was  the  emergency,  the  House 
could  not  enter  into  the  election  of  a  governor.  Cornwallis,  with  all 
his  army,  was  five  days'  march  distant,  and  the  State  seemed  to  lie 
at  his  mercy.  Xot  a  boat  could  cross  the  bay  nor  descend  the  James 
without  risk  of  capture  by  the  enemy's  smaller  craft.  The  civil 
government  seemed  a  nullity  at  such  a  moment ;  and  the  governor,  as 
the  last  hours  of  his  term  were  gliding  away,  could  only  serve  his 
State  by  exjdaining  its  situation  to  Congress  and  the  commander-in- 
chief.  He  felt  that  what  Virginia  needed  then  was  a  gtmcral,  able, 
strong  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  acquainted  with  the  State, 
one  who  would  place  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  crisis,  rally  around 
him  every  element  of  force  Virginia  possessed,  and  direct  it  upon  the 
foe.     He  thought,  moreover,  that  the  seven  thousand  men  of  Corn 

'wallis  must  be  the  enemy's  principal  force  j  and,  under  this  impres* 
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sion.  he  wrote  to  Greneral  Washington  on  the  28th  of  May,  while  a       / 
small  quorum  of  the  legislature  were  choosing  tijeir  speaker  within     /    / 
sight  of  his  house  :  "  Were  it  possible  for  this  circumstance  to  justify  ' 

in  Your  Excellency  a  determination  to  lend  us  your  personal  aid,  it 
is  evident  from  the  universal  voice  that  the  i)resence  of  their  beloved 
countryman,  whose  talents  have  so  long  been  successfully  employed 
in  establishing  the  freedom  of  kindred  States,  to  whose  person  they 
have  still  flattered  themselves  they  retained  some  right,  and  have 
ever  looked  upon  aa  their  t/erw/«r  resort  in  distress,  that  your  appear- 
ance among  them,  I  say,  would  restore  full  confidence  of  salvation, 
and  would  render  them  equal  to  what«^ver  is  not  impossible," 

The  time  had  not  yd  come  for  Wasliington's  appearance  on  this 
scene,  though  that  time  was  not  distant.  The  month  of  May  ex- 
pired.    Jefferson  was  out  of  office,  and  Virginia  had  no  governor. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President  of  the  Council,  and 
several  members  of  both  bodies,  were  his  guests  at  Monticello,  riding 
over  irom  Charlottesville  every  afternoon  after  the  business  of  the 
day  was  at  an  end. 

Just  before  sunrise,  June  4,  1781,  while  as  yet  the  inhabitants  of 

3Mouticello  slept,  except,  perhaps,  the  early-waking  master  of  the 

Xiaansion,  a  horseman  rode  at  full  speed  up  the  mountain,  and  sprang 

^Tom  his  foaming  steed  at  the  door  of  the  house.     He  was  a  gentle- 

^^3ian  of  the  neighborhood,  named  Jouitte,  well  known  to  Jefferson. 

e  had  been  spending  the  evening  beforo  at  a  tavern   in   Louisa, 

wenty  miles  away,  the  county  town  of  the   next  county  eastward 

"rom   Albemarle.      An   hour   before    midnight   a   body   of  British 

valry,  two  hundred  and   fifty  in   number,  lia<l   galloped  into   the 

'^own,  had  come  to  a  halt,  dismounted,  and  proceeded  to  refresh  man 

^nd  beast  with  foo<l  and  rest.     Jouitte  guessed  that  the  object  of 

^uch  a  band,  so  far  from  the  actual  seat  of  war,  commanded,  too,  by 

^he  famous  Tarlton,   could  be   no  other  than   the  surprise  of  the 

governor  and  legislature  of  Virginia.     He  had  his  horse  saddled ; 

ond,  while   Tarlton  and  his  men  were  enjoying  their  three  hours' 

lialt  at  Louisa,  he  had  struck  into  an  old,  disused  road,  a  sliort  out, 

and  ridden    with    all    speed    towards  Charlottesville    to    give    the 

alarm;  making  a  slight  detour  on  his  way,  to  warn  Mr.  Jefferson 

and  his  friends  at  Monticello.     He  delivered  his  message  there,  and 

lode  on  to  notify  the  rest  of  the  members  in  tlie  village. 

The  family,  we  are  told,  breakfasted  as  usual ;  after  which,  the 
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guests  rode  away  to  CharlotteeTille,  asr)  the  inniati>s  of  the  lioiisc! 
)  L  I  prepared  for  a  journey.  A  carriage  was  made  ready,  and  brought 
'  round  to  tbe  door,  iu  which  JcfTfrson  pUiced  hia  most  valued  papers, 
lie  sent  his  best  liorse  to  he  shod  at  a  shop  on  the  river's  bank,  a 
mile  off.  The  two  most  trusted  of  the  liouscliold  aon'ants  gathered 
the  plate  and  other  things  of  value,  and  hid  them  under  ihe  floor  of 
the  front  portico.  Ail  these  things  were  done  with  a  certain  deliber- 
ation, because  tlio  family  naturally  concluded  that  Tarlton  would 
firat  strike  Charlottesville,  \vhich  lay  in  plain  sight  front  Monticello^ 
and  thus  give  them  ami>le  notice  of  hia  approach.  But  Tatlton,  as 
he  went  thundering  on  tow.irds  the  village,  detached  a  troop  to  seiz« 
tbe  governor,  and  liolJ  Monticetlo  aa  a  lookout  during  his  stay  in  the 
vicinity  ;  and  hence,  when  Jeiferson  had  been  employed  something 
le&s  thaii  two  hours  in  sorting  and  packing  his  papers,  an  ofiBcer  of 
militia  came  in,  breatlilcss,  to  say  that  liritish  cavalry  were  coming 
lip  the  mountain.  Jefferson  liad  two  laiv-pu]>ilB  at  the  time,  James 
Monroe,  and  another,  whoso  name  is  not  recorded.  Monroe  was  in 
the  field,  of  coarse,  during  these  weeks  of  stress  and  ravage.  To 
the  other,  Jefferson  confided  his  family,  directing  him  to  take  them 
to  a  friend's  house  some  miles  distant.  He  sent  to  the  hlaclsmith'a 
for  his  horse,  ordering  the  servant  to  bring  the  animal  to  a  spot 
between  his  own  mountain  and  the  nest,  which  he  could'  quickly 
reach  by  a  by-road  through  the  woods.  Still  he  lingcrt^d  a  few 
minutes  among  his  papew,  wishing  to  give  his  servant  tiMe  to  get 
the  horse  to  the  designated  place.  He  left  his  house  at  len'gth,  tele- 
scojio  in  hand,  light  swonl  of  the  period  at  bis  eide,  aii'd  walked 
down  through  the  forest  to  the  valley  between  the  two  m'ouatains, 
where  he  found  Ins  home.  Before  mounting,  he  paused  'to  listen. 
Xo  sound  was  audible,  esccpt  the  musical  din  of  a  peacc''bl  Jun* 
morning  in  the  primeval  woods.  No  clang  of  accoutrcn  ■\ents,  nor 
tramp  of  armed  men,  nor  distant  thunder  of  a  troop  of  hi'^rse.  He 
went  a  little  way  up  the  next  mountain  to  a  rock,  whence,  '  with  tlie 
aid  of  his  tele.scope,  he  could  clearly  see  Charlottesville  ;  "'but  the» 
was  no  unusual  stir  in  the  streets.  A  false  alarm  perhap?^;  and,  M 
surmising,  he  resolved  to  go  back  to  hid  house,  and  finish  t  \e  sorting  ' 
of  hia  papers,  the  accumulated  treasure  of  the  years  th.-i^"  had  part 
since  the  burning  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  bora.  H  ihod  goira 
some  distance  towards  his  home,  when  ho  discovered  that  .  his  iword 
had  slipped  from  its  scabbard,  as  he  guessed,  when  he  li:"^id  itopped 
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to  get  a  rest  for  his  spyglass.     He  went  back  for  it.     Bef  )re  leaving 

the  rock,  he  took  another  peep  through  his  glass  at  the  village ;  /   '-.. 

when,  behold,  it  was  all  alive  and  swarming  with  troopers !  /     C 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  took  the  road 
to  follow  his  family,  whom  he  rejoined  before  night.  The  dropping 
of  his  sword  was  a  lucky  event.  If  he  had  gone  back  to  the  house, 
he  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  for  they  entered 
just  five  minutes  after  he  left  it.  The  two  friendly  slaves  who  were 
hiding  the  family  treasures,  one  in  the  cavity  receiving,  an<l  the 
other  on  the  portico  handing  down,  were  almost  caught  iii  the  act  of 
stowing  away  the  last  article.  They  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  just 
in  time  for  the  one  above  to  slam  down  the  plank,  shutting  up  the 
other  in  a  dark,  hot,  and  narrow  hole,  during  tho  whole  eighteen 
honrs'  stay  of  the  troop.  It  proved  to  be  a  superfluous  exertion  of 
fortitude.  Tarlton  had  given  orders  that  nothing  in  the  house  should 
be  injured  or  removed,  and  these  orders  were  obeyed ;  except  that 
some  of  the  thirsty  soldiers,  after  their  thirty  hours'  gallop,  helped 
themselves  on  the  sly  to  some  wine  in  the  cellar. 

The  fidelity  of  these  two  slaves,  Martin  and  Caesar,  during  this 
time  of  trial,  was  always  remembered  by  the  family  with  gratitude 
and  pride.     Martin,  after  shutting  down  the  faithful  Ca?sar  with  the 
treasures,  remained  standing  upon  the  plank  of  the  portico,  where 
be  received  the  captain  of  the  troopers  with  dignified  politeness. 
He  conducted  the  officer  over  the  house.     When  they  reached  the 
library,  where   Jefferson  had,  five   minutes   before,  been   at  work 
tmong  his  papers,  this  captain  —  McCleod  by  name,  gentleman  by 
uture  — locked  the  door;  and  then,  handing  the  key  to  Martin,  said, 
in  sabstance,  "If  any  of  the  soldiers  ask  you  for  the  key  of  this 
irom,  tell  them  I  have  it."     One  of  the  soldiers,  to  test  Martin's 
mettle,  put  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  and  threatened  to  fire  unless  he 
taU  which  way  his  master  had  gone.     "  Fire  away,  then,"  replied 
4e  slave.     Csesar,  on  his  part,  cramped  and  tortured  as  he  was  in 
Ibi black  hole,  made  no  movement,  uttered  no  sound,  during  the  whole 
df^teen  hours,  —  all  the  rest  of  that  day  and  all  the  niglit  follow- 
ing. 
Down  the  "James,  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  Jefferson  possessed  a 
phntation    named    Elk  Hill,  with   mansion-house,   neixro  quarter, 
txttnsive  stables,  herds  of  cattle,  and  growing  crops.     For  ten  days 
CvnwalliB  lived  in  this  house,  which  had  an  elevated  site,  command- 
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iDg  a  view  of  the  whole  estate.  Jeffersoa  himself  has  put  upon 
record  what  liie  lordship  did  or  permitted  during  liis  brief  residence 
there.  He  destroyed  all  the  growing  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco;  he 
burned  all  the  barns,  filliil  with  last  j-.rar's  product ;  he  took  all  the 
ciittle,  h'l^s,  and  shi'i']',  f<it  liis  army  ;  he  approprintod  all  the  ecrrice- 
flble  horsi':! ;  he  cut  tliu  throats  of  thi'  colts  ;  he  burned  all  the  fences; 
he  carrii'd  off  twenty-seven  slaves.  ^Yith  his  usual  exactuesa,  Jeffer- 
son eiiuucrates  the  items  of  his  loss:  nine  horses,  fifty-nine  cattl^ 
thirty  sheep,  sixty  liogs,  Sfveti  hnndred  and  eighty  barrels  of  com, 
uiiiutei-n  liogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  two  himdrcil  and  seventy-fire 
acres  of  growing  wheat  and  barley.  Respecting  the  lost  slaves  b« 
rematUi',  ''  Hod  this  been  to  give  them  freedom,  he  would  have  done 
right ;  but  it  was  to  consign  them  to  inevitable  death  from  the  Emall- 
|>o]l  and  putrid  fever,  then  raging  in  his  camp.''  A  few  of  these 
i^laves  crawled  borne  to  recover  or  to  die,  and  to  give  the  fever  to  fire 
who  hail  not  left  the  plantHtion.  Cornwallis,  hu  adds,  "treated  the 
rest  of  the  neigliborhooit  in  much  the  same  style,  but  not  with  tfaftt 
spirir  of  tutal  extermination  witli  which  he  seemed  to  rage  over  my 
jKitHcssions." 

For  twelve  days  Virginia  had  no  governor.  If  Tarlton  had  rid- 
den on  that  morning,  without  stopping  for  breakfast,  he  might  hare 
caught  a  quorum  of  the  legislature  in  or  near  CliariottesviUe,  imd 
kept  the  State  without  a  government  for  the  re^t  of  the  campugo. 
It  would  have  been  no  great  harm  ;  for  during  the  next  fivo  moQtha, 
while  the  allied  fleets  and  armies,  and  all  the  militia  of  Virginia  that 
JetlVrson  had  been  alile  to  arm,  were  corneriug  the  marauder  of  the 
Southern  States,  there  wris  little  for  civilians  to  do.  Tarlton  hnlted 
at  the  house  of  one  of  Jefferson's  friends,  who  ordered  breakfast  for 
tjie  colonel  and  his  officers.  Dot  the  privates  were  as  hungry  as 
their  Icii'h'ri',  and  devoured  the  food  in  the  kitchen  as  fast  as  the 
cook  could  get  it  ready.  Tarlton  got  no  breakfast  until  he  had 
iilaced  A  guard  to  protect  the  cook;  and  this  delay  gave  membera 
time  to  come  together  at  Charlottesville,  and  adjourn  to  meet,  three 
days  after,  at  Staimton,  forty  miles  to  the  westward,  on  the  safe  side 
of  "the  Bhie  Kidge. 

They  mot,  accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  Jiina  Discouraged  at  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  soured  aud  irritated  by  this  fourth  flight  from  the 
tramp  of  armed  men,  several  of  them  were  disposed  to  cost  the 
blame  of  these   invasions    npon   Governor  Jefferson.     One  young 
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member  even  said  as  much  in  the  House,  intimating  that  the  gover-  ^ 

nor  should  have  foreseen  Arnold's  coming,  and  called  out  the  militia    /      j     (J 

in   time.     We  all  know,  from  recent  experience,  that  in  war-time,  * 

when  affairs  go  ill  in  the  field,  the  civil  administration  sinks  in  the 

esteem   of  the  public ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  wonder,  that,  amid 

the  musket-famine  of  this  terrible  year,  Virginians  should  bitterly 

regret  the  arms  and  accoutrements  which  the  governor   had  sent 

down  all  the  highways  to  Carolina,  only  to  have  them  thrown  away 

or  captnred  at  Camden  and  Guilford.     Jefferson's  friends  courted, 

demanded,  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  insisted  on  having  it  set 

down  as  part  of  the  business  of  the  next  session. 

Still  the  House  refrained  from  the  election  of  a  governor.  Some 
of  the  weaker  mein\»ers  revive<l  the  stale  device  of  naming  Patrick 
Henry  dictator,  but  «again  laid  the  project  aside  from  fear  of  the  dan- 
gers 6f  imaginary  patriot-assassins.  "  The  very  thought,"  as  Jeffer- 
son wrote,  "  was  treason  against  the  people,  was  treason  against 
mankind  in  general,  as  riveting  forever  the  chains  whi(;h  bow  down 
their  necks,  by  giving  to  their  oppressors  a  proof,  which  they  would 
have  trumpeted  through  the  universe,  of  tlieinibecilit^'^of  republican 
government,  in  times  of  pressing  danger,  to  shield  them  from  harm." 
Jefferson  had  a  far  better  device,  one  which  gave  the  State  a  legiti- 
mate, a  constitutional  dictator.  Several  months  before,  he  had 
resolved  to  decline  sening  a  third  terra.  In  the  belief,  that,  at  such 
a  crisis,  the  civil  and  military  power  should  be  wielded  by  the  same 
hands,  he  induced  his  friends,  who  were  a  majority  of  the  House, 
to  give  their  votes  to  Thomas  Nelson,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia  of  the  State,  w^ho  was  accordingly  elected. 

General  Nelson  had  been  a  main  stay  of  Jefferson's  administration, 
giving  to  it  the  siippoi-t  of  his  honored  name,  his  military  talents, 
and  the  credit  of  his  vast  estates.  On  his  own  personal  security  ho 
had  raised  the  greater  part  of  a  most  timely  loan  of  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  advanced  money  to  pay  two  Virginia  regiments  who 
would  not  march  for  the  Southern  army  before  their  arrears  were  dis- 
charged. Governor  Nelson  took  the  lield.  He  used  without  reserve 
the  despotic  powers  with  which  he  was  intrusted ;  forcing  men  into 
the  field,  and  impressing  wagons,  horses,  negroes,  supplies.  He  was 
in  at  the  death  of  that  foul,  mean,  and  monstrous  war.  At  York- 
lown,  his  own  mansion  being  within  the  enemy's  lines,  and  occupied 
by  British  officers,  he   had   the   pleasure   of  sending   cannon-balls 
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_    ,  crashing  throagb  his  own  dining-room,  and  breaking  up  festire  par- 

/  V     /  ties  making  merry  over  hia  own  wine.     It  was  a  liappy  stroke  of 

'     good  sense  and  good  management  in  Jefferson  to  leave  his  office  to 

SBch  a  successor;  because  he  appeased  tlie  dictator  party  by  giving 

them  a  dictator,  while  assigning  the  sole  duty  of  the  time  to  one 

fitted  to  perform  it. 

But  General  Nelson  did  not  succeed  in  satisfyiiic  his  countrymen, 
for  whom  lie  had  sacrificed  health  and  fortune.  He  was  an  unpop- 
ular governor ;  for  the  Virginians  did  not  enjoy  a  dictator  when  they 
had  got  one,  ami  he  could  not  long  endure  the  opprobrium  which 
the  exercise  of  dictatorial  power  evoked.  He  threw  up  hia  office  aitei 
holding  it  about  six  months ;  and  he,  too,  sought  opportunity  to 
defend  his  administration  hefore  the  legislatore. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


AT   HOME   AFTER  THE   WAR. 


Public  men  were  apparently  more  sensitive  to  criticism  in  tlie 
last  century  than  in  this.  Junius  has  had  many  imitators:  he 
founded  a  school ;  he  invented  an  industry;  and  the  efforts  of  so 
many  keen,  reckless,  ill-informed  makers  of  antithesis  and  epigram 
have,  perhaps,  toughened  the  skins  of  public  men,  so  that  they  now 
scarcely  feel  what  would  have  made  the  statesmen  of  other  days 
writhe  in  torment.  It  is  an  easy  mode  of  producing  an  effect,  this 
assailing  the  anxious  and  heavy-laden  servants  of  the  state.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  a  perfumed  dandy  in  the  amphitheatre,  yawning  at 
his  ease,  to  find  fault  with  the  scarred  and  sweating  gladiator  fight- 
ing for  life  in  the  arena.  It  is  not  difficult  to  prepare  in  the  secrecy 
of  a  garret  a  barbed  and  stinging  bolt,  and  hurl  it  from  the  safe 
ambush  of  a  pseudonyme  at  a  distinguished  combatant  while  he  is 
absorbed  in  a  contest  with  open  foes.  Poor  Chatterton  did  it  almost 
as  well  as  Junius.  At  sixteen,  an  attorney's  apprentice  in  far-off 
Bristol,  singularly  ignorant  of  the  world,  knowing  nothing  of  poli- 
tics, he  wrote  fulminations  against  ministers,  which  Wilkes  thought 
good  enough  to  print  in  "  The  North  Briton."  So  easy  a  trade  is  it 
to  one  who  is  ignorant  enough  and  reckless  enough.  It  were  easy 
now  to  prove  that  Junius  himself,  who  showed  such  skill  in  the  ar*: 
of  hiding,  knew  little  more  of  the  real  character,  aims,  and  difficulties 
of  the  men  whom  he  assailed,  than  the  boy  Chatterton.  Happily 
the  industry  of  so  many  anonymous  and  irresponsible  cowards  has 
lessened  the  power  of  the  most  envenomed  criticis#n  to  injure  or 
torture  a  good  minister.  Unhappily  it  has  rendered  the  most  just 
exposure  of  a  bad  one  all  but  inetiectual.  Truth  and  calumny  wo 
ire  apt  alike  to  reject  when  they  concern  a  public  man. 
Jefferson  was  destined  to  suffer  a  very  large  share  of  ignorant 
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*>r  thia  slight  show  of  legislative  censQre.  "  I  lose  an  opporta-  , 
■jity,"  hu  wrote  to  Lafayette,  "  the  only  one  I  ever  had,  anil  perliapB  / 
ever  shall  have,  of  combining  public  service  with  private  gratifica- 
Cion  ;  of  seeing  countries  whose  improvements  in  science,  in  arts,  in 
civiliEation,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  admire  at  a  distance,  but 
xierer  to  see,  and  at  the  same  time  of  lending  some  aid  to  a  cau^fe 
'^rhich  has  been  handed  on  from  its  first  organization  to  its  present 
stage  by  every  effort  of  which  my  poor  faculties  were  capable. 
These,  however,  have  not  been  such  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  some 
C3f  my  coantrymen ;  and  it  has  become  necessary  for  me  to  remain  in 
the  State  till  a  later  period  in  the  present  year  than  is  consistent 
■^ith  an  acceptance  of  what  has  been  offered  me." 

Before  the  legislature  met  again,  tlio  winter  of  Virginia's  discon- 
tent xtaa  made  glorions  summer  by  the  surrender  of  Cornwaiiis  at 
"i'orktown.  All  thought  of  censure  was  swallowed  up  in  that  stupen- 
dous joy,  December  19,  1781,  exactly  a  month  after  the  surrender, 
Jefferson,  occupying  his  ancestral  seat  as  member  for  Albemarle,  — 
t;«  which  he  had  been  re-elected  without  one  dissentient  vote, — 
■"ose  in  his  place,  reminded  the  House  of  the  intimated  censure  of 
tlie  last  session,  and  said  he  was  ready  to  meet  and  answer  any 
■charges  that  might  be  brought  againot  liim.  No  one  responded, 
Xdis  accuser  was  absent.  There  was  silence  in  tlie  chamber.  After 
^  pause,  a  member  rose,  and  offered  a  resolution  thanking  him  for 
«>iB  "impartial,  upright,  and  attentive  administration,"  which 
X^ossed  both  Council  and  Assembly  unanimously. 

Even  this  did  not  heal  the  wound.     As  he  refrained  from  attend- 

*sg  the  spring  session  of  the  legislature,  James  Monroe  wrote  to 

l>im  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  telling  him  that  the  public  remarked 

l-3is  absence,  and  were  disposed  to  blame  him  for  withholding  bis  help 

^t  so  difficult  a  time.     He  answered,  that,  before  announcing  bis 

«3et>?rmi nation  to  retire  from  public  life,  he  had  examined  well  bis 

lieart,  to  learn  whether  any  lurking  particle  of  political  amliltion 

*«tDained  in  it  to  make  him  uneasy  in  a  private  station,     "  I  became 

satisfied,"    he    continued,    "that   every  fibre   of  that   i>assion  was 

thoroaglily  eradicated."     He   thought,  too,  that  thirteen  years  of 

public  service  had  given  him  a  right  now  to  withdraw,  and  di'vote 

L  \ii»  energies  to  the  c.are  and  education  of  the  two  families  dependent 

^        npon  him,  and  the  restoration  of  estates  impaired  by  neglect  or  laid 

^L       nwU.  by  war.     Hot  could  he  forget  the  wrong  done  him  in  the  As- 
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aod  reckless  criticism,  which  he  learned  to  endure  with  the  imper- 
'  turbability  of  trained  good  sense,  llowevi-r,  in  17S1,  he  was  not 
only  a  young  man,  bnt  the  world  was  younger  than  it  is  now,  not 
having  outgrown  the  veiieration  once  supposeJ  to  be  due  to  all 
goveniora  as  sncli.  It  was  a  fearful  thing  still  to  censure  the  head 
of  a  fitati'.  One  younj^  man  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia  had  pub- 
licly ca:-t  tlie  hjauie  of  Virginia's  di'sohition,  during  tJie  first  months 
of  1781,  upon  Governor  Jefferson ;  and  in  this  censure  some  other 
membyrs  were  known  to  ai'quiesce.  It  fills  the  reailer  of  to-day 
with  astonishment  to  obBer^■e,  in  Jefforsou's  corresiKnidence,  how 
deeply  ho  took  this  to  heart,  und  ho*v  long  he  brooded  over  it 
Every  man  in  a  situation  to  judge  bis  conduct  had  commended  it> 
Washington,  Gates,  Greene,  Lafayette,  Steuben,  with  whom  he  had 
co-oi)erateil  in  Ihu  defence  of  the  State,  hiid  applauded  his  wisdom 
and  promptitude;  and  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  complained  only 
that  he  had  done  too  much.  But  the  single  wont  of  censure  out- 
weighed all  applause.  For  many  months  lie  could  not  get  over  it 
And,  indeed,  we  must  own  that  the  censure  was  ill-tiined,  when  hia 
estate  was  overrun,  his  old  servants  destroyed,  his  family  driven 
from  their  home,  and  himself  pursued;  all  because  he  had  been  his 
country's  conspicuously  faithful  servant  in  a  perilous  time. 

Such  was  his  indignation,  that  he  forswore  public  service  forever- 
He  would  go  back  once  to  the  legislature  to  meet  his  accusers  face 
to  face;  but,  after  that  was  done,  nothing,  no,  nothing,  should  ever 
draw  him  from  his  books,  his  studies,  his  faniily,  his  gardens,  bis 
farms,  again.  He  had  had  enough  of  public  life.  So  slave,  he 
"Tote,  was  so  wretchetl  as  "  the  miuister  of  a  commonwealth,"  Hs 
declared  that  the  only  rewaril  he  had  ever  desired  for  his  thirteen 
years  of  public  service  was  the  good-will  of  his  fellow-citizeus,  and 
he  had  not  even  obtained  that;  nay,  he  had  lost  the  little  sharo  of 
their  esteem  he  had  once  enjoyed.  Tlius  he  exaggerated  the 
injustice  done  him,  and  nursed,  Achilles-like,  his  mortification. 

In  August,  Lafayette  forwarded  to  him  through  the  lines  a  letter 
from  the  President  o(  Congress,  telling  hiui,  that,  sis  weeks  before, 
Congress  hail  again  elected  htm  to  a  foreign  mission.  But  he 
would  not  bo  consoled.  For  once  the  health  of  his  wife  and  the 
condition  of  his  family  (their  infant  child  had  died  a  few  weeks 
before)  were  such  as  to  permit  their  attempting  the  voyage  together. 
He  might  have  gone  to  Europe  in  1781 ;  he  would  have  gone,  but 
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for  this  slight  show  of  legislative  ronsure.  **  I  hnr  nii  (ipiKirlii- 
nity,"  he  wrote  to  Lafayette,  "  the  only  niu;  I  ovit  hud,  :\\u\  ]M>r)i:i|iN 
eversliall  have,  of  combining  public  sJTvire  with  privsitn  ^njif iliiii- 
tion ;  of  seeing  countries  whose  improvenH'nts  in  srimrc,  in  jnl»»,  in 
civilization,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  admire  at.  a  (ii^tuii'-f,  ImiI. 
never  to  see,  and  at  the  same  time  of  lending;  some  ai«l  to  a  tn\i  i* 
Thi«.'h  has  been  handed  on  from  its  first  orr^anization  to  it-*  iircHi-nt, 
stage  by  every  efifort  of  which  my  poor  fa<'uIti*H  wore  i:jip:ili|i!. 
These,  however,  have  not  been  such  as  to  *y',\\fi  HatiHfart ion  to  Homi; 
of  my  countrymen ;  and  it  has  become  nerrHsary  fnr  n»<;  to  n-rn.'iin  in 
th»:  State  till  a  later  perio^l  in  the  prr-s'-nt  yf-ar  tlian  ii  ronj'.ist.'Mit. 
w::h  an  acceptance  of  what  has  been  ofT'-r'd  rtic** 

B^rf.-re  the  legislature  met  a^ain,  tlio  winter  of  Vif^'ifiia'.-*  di  ':on- 
:-ii:  ■^a>  ma^L:  clorious  summ^'r  bv  th*;  .-iirnriidirr  of  T'orfiwaliif  n*. 
Yrk:  .wTi.  All  thought  of  C'-n-^u  re '.v;ir,  .-wallowird  u\f  in  th;!*  f.t.io«.f,. 
■i  1=  ;:j.  Dec*.-mber  10,  1781.  'rxa^ttly  a  rnoriMi  aft«rr  th'-  -uri*  ri'l<r, 
Jrf-rT-  n.  ■»:iir)vin2  his  anc»--tral  -'-a*  a=*  in'-nili'-r  for  Al  v-r.-ru  !«•.  — 

'..  -'..'. : '..    h e    h .1-1    r,-;*: n    r»:-':I 'V:*>-d    '-V i t i j OU '.    o ;. «:    d !  -   <: rj  *;'::. *    •,'!*'■, 

r.-r  ^L  113  ^-Ii.:^.  r'.-iiiindvd  tl.e  Ifoiiv;  /.f  *r.';    ■.•.•■nia*''J    ':'•:.  ■.  ■.   o* 
-r'i..:   5r--i:r..  iii-i   s;i!d  h-:   'A';i.-s  r-vlr  *'/   rf.'r'-^.   ;k,.d 
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seoibly.  "  I  felt,"  he  wrote,  "  that  Ihose  injuries,  for  such  they  haw 
sinco  Itcen  acknowledged,  had  inflicted  a  wound  on  my  spirit  whkk 
■will  only  he  nired  hij  the  all-healing  grave."  For  these  and  otlier 
reasons,  he  held  to  his  purpose  to  withdraw  from  all  participation  in 
piihliu  affairs,  and  dedicate  tlie  whole  residue  of  liis  life  to  tlio  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  the  culture  of  his  lands,  and  the  sweet  toils 
of  the  Hbrarj'.  He  concluded  by  inviting  his  young  friend  to  visit 
him  at  Monticello.  "You  will  find  me  busy,"  he  said,  "but  in 
lighter  occupations." 

Yes,  he  was  busy  ;  but  few  persons  who  look  over  the  work  he  was 
then  doing  regard  it  as  a  very  light  occupation.  The  French 
government  had  instructed  its  minister  at  Philadolphia  to  gather  and 
transmit  to  Paris  information  respecting  the  States  of  the  American 
Confederacy ;  and  the  secretary  of  legation  had  sent  "Hi.  Jefferson 
a  list  of  (juestions  to  answer  concerning  Virginia.  From  childhood 
he  had  observed  nature  in  his  native  laud  with  the  curiosity  of  an 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  mind;  and  in  his  maturcr  age,  even  in 
the  busiest  and  most  anxious  times,  he  had  been  ever  a  student,  an 
inquirer,  a  collector.  All  the  stores  of  knowledge  accumulated  in  so 
many  years  he  now  poured  upon  paper,  anil  iuter'^pcrsed  subtle  and 
curious  essays  upon  points  of  natural  history,  geography,  morals, 
politic'*,  and  liter.iture.  M.  de  Marbots  must  have  been  astonished 
to  receive  from  him,  not  a  series  of  short,  dry  answers  to  ofGcial 
questions,  but  a  volume,  teeming  with  suggestive  fact  and  thought, 
M'nrm  with  humane  sentiment,  and  couched  in  the  Huent  language 
natural  to  a  sanguine  and  glowing  mind.  It  is  in  this  work  that 
the  chapterocciirs  which  gave  so  many  powerful  tc:>ts  to  our  noUe 
Abolitionists  during  their  eighty  years'  war  with  slavery:  — 

"The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave-is  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  mo^t  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unrem'itting  des- 
potism, on  the  one  pai't,  and  degrading  submissions  on  the  other. 
Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it ;  for  man  is  an  imita- 
tive animal.  This  quality  ia  the  germ  of  all  education  in  him. 
From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  is  learning  to  do  what  he  eeea 
others  do.  The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  th«  line^ 
ments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slsTeBi 
gives  a  loose  to  the  worst  of  passions,  and,  thus  nursed,  edncnted, 
uid  daily  exercised  iu  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  witk 
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xlioaa  peculiaritiea.  That  man  must  be  a  prixligy  who  cau  retain 
bis  manners  and  morals  unOepraved  hy  such  c ice u instances.  ...  I 
tremble  for  my  countrj  wlien  I  reflect  that  Ccud  is  just ;  that  his 
jiutice  cannot  sleep  forever;  that,  cuaaidering  numbers,  nature,  and 
natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  ex- 
change of  situations,  is  amoug  possible  events  ;  that  it  may  become 
probable  by  supernatural  interference !  The  Almighty  has  no  attri- 
bute which  can  take  side  with  us  in  such  a  contest." 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  then,  Jefferson  supposed  his  public  life 
euded.  He  was  sure  of  it  He  liad  publicly  said  so.  Monroe  had 
lemonstrated  with  him ;  Madison  Jiail  remonstr.ited;  hia  oldconatit- 
nenti  and  Congress  both  solicited  his  services ;  but  ho  uould  not  be 
JDied  again  from  his  pleasant  mountain  home  and  its  delicious  duties 
into  the  arena  of  public  strife,  whence  he  had  but  lately  issued, 
■aonded  and  sore.  I  suppose  he  was  wrong  in  tJiis;  for  if  he,  with 
Ms  ample  fortune,  his  fine  endowments,  Jiis  health,  hia  knowledge, 
■  ud  his  culture,  was  not  bound  to  render  some  service  to  Virginia  in 
1782,  of  whom  could  public  service  bo  reasonably  d<-manded? 

It  was  a  delightful  dream  while  it  lasted,  that  of  spending  a  long 
Kfein  the  Garden  of  Virginia,  with  an  adored  wife,  troops  of  aflfec- 
tionate  children,  and  an  ever-growing  library.  "We  have  a  glimpse 
of  him  there  in  the  spring  of  178U,  when  he  wiis  visited  by  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Freticli  army,  Major-Gi-ncral  the  Marquis  de 
Chastellux.  During  this  year,  while  the  negotiation!*  for  peace  were 
lingering,  the  French  officers  were  much  in  American  society,  mak- 
ing an  impress  upon  manners  and  eJiaraeter  that  is  not  yet  obliter- 
ited  Americans  were  peculiarly  susceptible  then  to  the  influenciJ 
of  men  whose  demeanor  and  tone  were  in  su.'h  agreeable  contrast  to 
diose  of  the  English.  The  French  wore  exceedingly  beluved  at  the 
lime;  not  the  officers  only,  but  the  men  as  well ;  forbad  tliey  not 
marched  through  the  couijfry  witliuut  burning  a  rail,  without  toucli- 
ing  an  apple  in  an  orchard,  without  ogling  a  girl  by  tlie  iviid^ide? 

The  influence  of  the  French  officiTrf  upon  the  young  gentlemen  of 
the  United  States  was  not  an  unniJKed  ^ood.  It  was  from  them 
Ihat  the  Ani-'rican  of  eighty  y,'ars  ago  caught  the  ridieul..iis  aifecta- 
dwi  of  fighting  duels,  which  raged  like  a  mania,  from  17'M  to  18l>4. 
The  French  nobleman  of  the  o.J  school  had  also  acquired  an  art, 
<h)ch  men  of  our  race  never  attain,  tne  art  of  making  sensual  vice 
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/seem  elegant  and  becoming.  Anglo-Saxons  are  only  respectable 
/  V  "7  _when  they  are  strictly  virtuous.  It  has  not  been  given  to  us  to  lie 
with  grace,  and  sin  with  dignity.  We  are  nothing  if  not  moraL 
And,  doubtless,  if  a  man  permits  himself  to  conduct  his  life  on  an 
animal  basis,  it  is  honester  in  him,  it  is  better  for  others,  for  him  to 
appear  the  beast  he  is.  Tlie  dissoluteness  of  the  English  officers  at 
Philiulelphia  and  New  York,  being  open  and  offensive,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  make  American  youth  cast  aside  the  lessons  of  purity 
which  they  had  learned  in  their  clean  and  honorable  homes.  Dash- 
ing down  Chestnut  Street  in  a  curricle,  with  a  brazen  hussy  by  your 
side,  is  not  as  pretty  a  feat  as  carrying  on  what  wjis  styled  "  an  in- 
trigue/' in  an  elegant  house.  It  was  these  Frencli  officers  who 
infected  many  American  youths,  besides  Hamilton  and  Burr  and 
their  young  friends,  with  the  most  erroneous  and  pernicious  idea  that 
ever  deluded  youth,  —  that  it  is  but  a  trifling,  if  not  a  becoming, 
lapse  to  be  unchaste. 

Jefferson,  who  had  the  happy  art  of  getting  the  good,  and  letting 
alone  the  evil,  of  whatever  he  encountered  on  his  way  through  life, 
was  strongly  drawn  to  this  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  a  man  of  mature 
age,  of  some  note  in  literature,  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  full 
of  the  peculiar  spirit  of  his  cla^s  and  time.  Jefferson  had  invited 
him  to  visit  Monticello.  On  an  afternoon  in  the  first  week  of  May, 
1782,  behold  the  marquis  and  his  three  friends  —  a  cavalcade  of  four 
gentlemen,  six  mount<;d  servants,  and  a  led  horse  —  winding  up  the 
Little  Mount,  and  coming  in  sight  of  the  "rather  elegant,"  unfin- 
ished Italian  villa  on  its  summit.  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Jeff*erson  saw 
this  brave  company  dismount  with  some  dismay,  for  she  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  entertain  strangers.  They,  however,  were  well  pleased 
to  see  a  bit  of  Europe  in  those  western  wilds.  "Mr.  Jefferson," 
wrote  the  marquis,  "is  the  first  American  who  has  consulted  the 
fine  arts  to  know  how  he  should  shelter  himself  from  the  weather;*^ 
which  was  a  sweeping  statement,  though  not  fiir  from  the  truth. 
Upon  entering,  he  met  the  master  of  the  house,  —  "a  man  not  yet 
forty,  tall,  and  with  a  mild  and  pleasing  countenance;"  "an  Ameri- 
can, who,  without  ever  having  quitted  his  own  country,  is  at  once  a 
musician,  skilled  in  drawing,  a  geometrician,  an  a>tronomer,  a  natu- 
ral philosopher,  legislator,  and  statesman;"  "a  philosopher  in  vol- 
untary letirement  from  the  world  and  public  business,"  because 
"the  minds  of  his  countrymen  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  either  tc 
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bear  the  light  oi  to  suffer  contradiction ; "  blessed  with  "  a  mild  and 
uniable  wife,  and  charming  children  of  whoso  education  he  himself 
takes  charge."  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  adds,  received  his  invited  guest 
without  any  ehow  pf  cordiality,  even  with  something  like  coldness ; 
but,  before  they  had  conversed  two  hours,  they  were  as  intimate  a? 
if  they  had  passed  their  whole  lives  together.  During  four  days 
the  joy  of  their  intercourse  never  lessene^l ;  for  their  conversation, 
"always  varied  and  intei'esting,  wa*^  su[>ported  by  that  sweet  satis- 
&ctiou  experienced  by  two  persons,  who,  in  communicating  their 
sentiments  and  opinions,  are  invariably  in  unison,  and  who  under- 
stand one  another  at  the  first  hint." 

It  so  chanced  that  the  Frencliman  was  a  lover  of  Ossian.  "I 
recollect  with  pleasure,"  he  tells  us,  "that,  as  we  were  conversing 
one  evening  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  after  Mrs.  Jefferson  had  retired, 
our  conversation  turned  on  the  poems  of  Ossian.  It  was  a  spark  of 
electricity  which  passed  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other.  "We  recol- 
lected the  passages  in  those  sublime  poems  which  had  particularly 
struck  us,  and  entertained  with  them  my  fellow-travellers,  who  for- 
tunately knew  English  well.  In  our  enthusiasm  the  book  was  sent 
for,  and  placed  near  the  bowl,  where,  by  their  mutual  aid,  the  night 
advanced  imperceptibly  upon  us.  Sometimes  natural  philosophy,  at 
others  politics  or  the  arts,  were  the  topics  of  our  conversation;  for 
no  object  had  escaped  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  it  seemed  as  if  from  his 
youth  he  had  placed  his  mind,  as  he  had  done  his  house,  on  an  ele- 
Tated  situation,  from  which  he  might  contemplate  the  universe." 

Sometimes  he  rambled  with  his  guests  about  the  grounds,  show- 
ing them  his  little  herd  of  deer,  a  score  in  number.  "He  amuses 
himself  by  feeding  them  with  Indian  com,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond,  and  which  they  eat  out  of  his  hand.  I  followed  him  one 
evening  into  a  deep  valley,  where  they  are  accustomed  to  assemble 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  saw  them  walk,  run,  and  bound ; " 
but  neither  guest  nor  host  could  deci<le  upon  the  family  to  which 
they  belonged.  In  other  branches  of  natural  science  the  marquis 
found  Mr.  Jefferson  more  proficient,  particularh-  in  meteorology. 
He  ha^l  made,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Madison  of  William 
and  Mary,  a  series  of  observations  of  the  ruling  winds  at  Williams- 
burg and  at  Monticello,  and  discovered,  that,  while  the  north-east 
wind  had  blown  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  times  at  Williams- 
burg^ it  had  blown  but  thirty-two  times  at  Monticello.     The  four 
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days  passed  like  four  minutes^  says  the  marquis.  The  party  of 
Frenchmen  continued  their  journey  towards  the  Natural  Bridge,  on 
land  belonging  to  their  host,  eighty  miles  distant.  Mr.  Jefferson 
would  have  gone  with  them:  "but  his  wife  being  expected  every 
moment  to  lie  in,  as  he  is  as  good  a  husband  as  he  is  an  excellent 
philosopher  and  virtuous  citizen,  he  only  acted  as  my  guide  for  about 
sixteen  miles,  to  the  passage  of  the  little  River  Mechinn,  where  we 
parted,  and,  I  presume  to  flatter  myself,  with  mutual  regret." 

He  might  flatter  himself  so  far.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  extremely 
pleased  with  him ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  that  fondness  fox 
the  French  people  which  he  carried  with  him  through  the  rest  of 
his  life. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

DEATH   OF  MRS.   JBFFERSON. 

Before  tlie  Marquis  deCbastellux  had  been  gone  from  Monticello 
tuany  hours,  the  sixth  child  of  Thomas  and  Martha  Jefferson  was 
bora,  making  the  number  of  their  living  children  three.     It  was 
cleath   to   the   mother.     She   lingered  four  months,   keeping    her 
liosband  and  all  the  household  in  what  he  termed  "  dreadful  sus- 
pense."    He  took  his  turn  with  his  sister  and  with  her  sister  in 
fitting  up  at  night.     With  his  own   hands   he   administered  her 
medicines  and  her  drinks.     For  four  montlis  he  was  either  at  her 
T)edside,  or  at  work  in  a  little  room  near  the  head  of  lier  bed,  never 
l)eyond  call.     His  eldest  daughter,  a  little  girl  of  ten,  but  maturer 
than  her  years   denoted,  never  lost  the  vivid   recollection   of  her 
lather's  tender  assiduity  during  those  months.     When  the  morning 
of  September  6  dawned,  it  was  evident  that  she  had  not  many  hours 
to  live;  and  all  the  family  gathered  round  her  bed.     Thirty  years 
Sifter,  six  of  the  female  servants  of  the  house  enjo^'ed  a  kind  of  hon- 
orable distinction  at  Monticello,  as  "  the  servants  who  were  in  the 
room  when  Mrs.  Jefferson  died, " — such  an  impression  did  the  scene 
leave  upon  the  minds  of  the  little  secluded  community.     It  was  a 
tradition  among  the  slaves,  often  related  by  these  six  eye-witnesses, 
that  the  dying  lady  gave  her  husband  "  many  directions  about  many 
things  that  she  wanted  done ;  "  but  that  when  she  came  to  speak  of 
the  children,  she  could  not  command  herself  for  some  time.     At  last 
she  said  that  she  could  not  die  content  if  she  thought  her  children 
would  ever  have  a  step-mother;  and  her  husband,  holding  her  hand, 
Bolemnly  promised  that  he  would   never   marry  again.*     Towards 
noon,  as  she  was  about  to  breathe  her  last,  his  feelings  became 

*  Jeffenon  at  Monticello,  p.  100. 
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ancontrollablo.  He  almost  lost  his  senses.  His  sister^  Mrs.  Cani 
led  him  staggering  from  the  room  into  his  library,  where  he  fwnted, 
and  remained  so  long  insensible  that  the  family  began  to  feartiuk 
he,  too,  had  passed  away.  Tliey  brought  in  a  pallet,  and  liftel 
him  ui)on  it.  He  revived  only  to  a  sense  of  immeasurable  woe. 
His  daughter  Martha,  who  was  to  be  the  solace  of  all  his  future 
years,  ventured  into  the  room  at  night;  and  even  then,  such  wU 
the  violence  of  his  grief,  that  she  was  amazed  and  coufoonded 
For  three  weeks  he  remained  in  that  apartment,  attended  dayuM 
night  by  this  little  child.  He  walked,  as  she  related,  almost  incet 
santly,  all  day  and  all  night,  only  lying  down  now  and  then,  whei 
he  was  utterly  exhausted,  upon  the  pallet  that  had  been  huTiiedl; 
brought  while  he  lay  in  his  fainting  fit  When  at  last  be  left  tb 
house,  he  would  ride  on  horseback  hours  and  hours,  roaming  aboB 
in  the  mountain  roads,  in  the  dense  woods,  along  the  paths  kti 
frequented,  accompanied  only  by  his  daughter,  —  "a  solitary  wit 
ness,"  she  says,  "  to  nwnyt^  a  violent  burst  of  grief,  the  remembraOiO 
of  which  has  consecrated  particular  scenes  beyond  the  power  of  tinn 
to  obliterate." 

So  passed  some  weeks.  He  fell  into  what  he  called  "  a  stupor  o 
mind,"  from  which  the  daily  round  of  domestic  duties  could  no 
rouse  him.  Meanwhile  the  intelligence  of  his  lossreache<l  CongreM 
then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  waiting  with  extreme  solicitude  th 
issue  of  the  neg<;)tiations  for  peace  at  Paris.  Six  months  had  alreadj 
passed  since  the  negotiations  had  been  begun,  during  the  last  thiw 
of  which  Dr.  Franklin  had  been  laid  aside  b}'  an  attack  of  bi 
disease,  leaving  the  chief  burden  to  be  borne  by  Mr.  Jay  alone.  B 
now  occurred  to  the  Virginia  members,  that,  as  the  causes  of  lb- 
Jefferson's  previous  declining  to  cross  the  sea  were  removed,  1m 
might  be  willing  to  join  the  commission  to  treat  for  peace.  He  wn 
at  once  elected  a  plenipotentiary  by  a  unanimous  vote,  (ind,  •< 
Madison  reports,  "without  a  single  adverse  remark."  The  news  of 
his  election  reached  him  November  25,  1782,  eleven  weeks  after  th< 
death  of  his  wife,  when  he  had  gone  with  his  troop  of  children,- 
daughters,  nephews,  and  nieces,  nine  in  all,  —  to  a  secluded  estat* 
in  Chesterfield  County  to  have  them  inoculated. 

It  was  like  a  trumpet-call  to  a  war-horse  standing  listless  under  > 
tree  in  the  pasture,  after  a  rest  from  the  exhaustion  and  wounds  oi 
a  campaign.     He  accepted  instantly.     He  flew  to  his  long-neglecte^ 
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desk  to  write  the  necessary  letters,  and  to  bring  up  the  arrears  in 
his  correspondence ;  for  the  French  minister  had  offered  him  a  pas- 
sage in  a  man-of-war  which  was  to  sail  from  Baltimore   in  three 
weeks,  and  in  that  vessel  his  beloved  Marquis  de  Ghastelluxwas  also 
to  cross  the  ocean !    Enchanting  prospect !     But  there  is  many  a 
dip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.     When  he  reached  the  port,  after 
many  delays,  it  was  only  to  discover  that  the  enemy's  fleet  blocked 
the  pathway  to  the  sea;   and  before  the  admiral  saw  a  chance  to 
elude  them  came  the  ecstatic  news  that  the  preliminaries  had  been 
signed,  and  there  was  no  need  of  his  going.     So  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Jay  to  give  up  the  lodgings  in  Paris  which  he  had  requested  him 
to  engage ;  and  in  May,  1783,  he  was  at  home  once  mora. 
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But  the  spell  was  broken.     He  had  shown  himself  willing  to  serf* 

/    "f  ^  -^    the  public.     Next  month  the  legislature  elected  him  a  member  of 

Congress ;  and  in  November,  1783,  we  find  him  at  Annapolis  ready 

to  take  his  seat,  after  having  left  his  eldest  daughter  at  school  in 

Philadelphia. 

In  the  universal  languor  which  followed  the  mighty  effort  of  1781, 
it  was  hard  to  get  twenty-five  members  together;  but  Jefferson 
found  them  brimful  of  the  spirit  of  disputation ;  for  Arthur  Lee  was 
a  member,  the  most  disputatious  man  of  whom  history  condescends 
to  make  mention.  Caught  in  a  shower  in  Loudon,  he  sought  the 
shelter  of  a  shed,  when  a  gentleman  ventured  the  civil  remark  that 
it  rained  very  hard.  "It  rains  hard,  sir,'*  said  Lee,  "but  I  doubt 
whether  you  can  say  it  rains  very  hard."  One  such  person  would 
suffice  to  set  any  twenty  men  by  the  ears.  Days  were  wasted  in 
the  most  trivial  and  needless  debates,  during  wliich  the  good-tem- 
pered Jefferson  sat  silent  and  tranquil.  A  member  asked  him  one 
day,  how  he  could  listen  to  so  much  false  reasoning,  which  a  word 
would  refute,  and  not  utter  that  word.  "  To  refute,*'  said  he,  "  is  easy ; 
to  silence,  impossible."  He  added,  that,  in  measures  brought  forward 
by  himself,  ho  took,  as  was  proper,  the  laboring  oar;  but,  in  general, 
he  was  willing  to  play  the  part  of  a  listener,  content  to  follow  the 
example  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  who  were  seldom  on  their 
feet  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  yet  rarely  spoke  but  to  convince. 
Despite  the  copious  flow  of  words,  many  memorable  things  were 
done  by  this  Congress;  and  though  Jefferson  sat  in  it  but  five 
months,  his  name  is  imperishably  linked  with  some  of  its  most  inter- 
esting measures.  It  is  evident  that  he  often  took  "the  laboring 
oar.''     Twice  during  the  sickness  of  the  president,  he  was  elected 
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chairman  of  tbe  body ;  and  bis  name  stands  at  tbe  bead  of  every 
oomniittee  of  much  importance. 

He  it  was,  who,  as  chairman  of  tbe  committee  of  arrangements, 
wrote  the  much-embracing  address  with  which  tbe  President  of  Con- 
gress received  General  Washington's  resignation  of  bis  commission. 
He  assisted  in  arranging  tbe  details  of  that  affecting  and  immortal 
scene.  Tbe  spectacle  presented  in  the  chamber  at  Annapolis  im- 
pressed mankind;  and  tlie  two  addresses  winged  their  way  round  tlie 
world,  affording  "  a  lesson  useful  to  those  who  inflict  and  to  those 
who  feel  oppression.''  As  a  member  of  this  Congres^i,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, with  four  other  sij^ners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
namely,  Roger  Sherman,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Robert  Morris,  and  William 
Ellery,  signed  tbe  treaty  of  peace  which  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  tbe  United  States. 

A  currency  for  the  new  nation,  to  take  the  place  of  the  chaos  of 
coins  and  values  which  had  plagued  the  colonies  from  an  early  day, 
was  among  tbe  subjects  considered  at  this  session.     Jefferson,  chair- 
man of  tbe  committee  to  which  the  matt<?r  was  referred,  assisted  to 
give  lis  tbe  best  currency  ever  contrived  by  man,  —  a  currency  so 
oonvenienty  that,  one  after  another,  every  nation  on  earth  will  a<Iopt 
it.      Two-years  before  Grouverneur  Morris,  a  clerk  in  tlie  office  of  his 
tmcle,  Robert  Morris,  bad  conceived  the  most  happ}'  idea  of  ajiplying 
tlie  decimal  system  to  the  notation  of  money.     But  it  always  re- 
quires several  men  to  complete  one  great  thing.     The  details  of  the 
system  devised  by  Gouverneur  Morris  were  so  cumbrous  and  awk- 
ward  as  almost  to  neutralize  the  simplicity  of  the  leading    idea. 
Jefferson  rescued  tbe  fine  original  conception  by  proposing  our  pres- 
ent system  of  dollars  and  cents ;  the  dollar  to  be  the  unit  and  the 
largest  silver  coin.  •  He  recommen<le(l  also  a  groat  gold  coin  of  ten 
dollars  value,  a  silver  coin  of  the  vtilue  of  one-tenth  of  a  dollar,  and 
a  copper  coin  of  tbe  value  of  one-hundredth  of  a  dollar.     He  sug- 
gested three  other  coins  for  the  convenience  of  making  change,  —  a 
silver  balf-dollar,  a  silver  double-tenth,  and  a  copper  twentieth.     It 
remained  only  to  invent  easy  names  for  these  coins,  whicii  was  done 
in  due  time. 

This  perfect  currency  was  not  adopted  without  much  labor  and 
vigorous  persistence  on  the  part  of  Jefferson,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress.  His  views  prevailed  over  those  of  Robert  Morris,  the  first 
name  in  America  at  that  time  in  matters  of  finance.      Jefferson 
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desired  to  apply  the  decimal  system  to  all  measures ;  and  this,  doubt- 
less, will  one  (lay  be  done.  "  I  use,"  lie  tells  us.  "  wiien  I  travel,  an 
)  K/^  odometer,  which  divides  the  miles  into  cents,  and  I  find  every  ono 
^"^  comprehends  a  distance  readily  when  stated  to  him  in  miles  and 
cents;  so  lie  would  in  feet  and  cents,  pounds  and  cents." 

Jeft'erson  struck  another  blow  at  slavery  this  winter,  which  again 
liis  Southern  colleagues  warded  oS.  The  cession  by  Virginia  of  ber 
vast  domain  in  the  north-west,  out  of  which  several  States  have  been 
formed,  was  accepted  by  this  Congress;  and  it  was  Mr.  Jefferson 
who  drew  the  plan  for  its  temjwrary  government.  He  inserted  a 
clause  abolishing  slavery  "  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  eraJ" 
In  a  Congress  of  twenty-three  members,  only  seven  voted  no ;  but,  aa 
a  measure  could  only  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  States,  these  suf- 
ficed to  defeat  it.  Every  member  from  a  Northern  State  voted  for  i^ 
and  every  Southern  member  except  two  against  it. 

In  this  ordinance,  Jefferson  assigned  names  to  various  portions  of 
the  territory.  If  his  names  had  held,  we  should  to-day  read  upon 
the  map  of  the  United  States,  Sylvania,  Michigania,  Cberronesus, 
Asscnisipia,  Mctropotamia,  Tllinoia,  Saratoga,  Potypof  amia,  Felispia, 
instead  of  the  present  names  of  the  States  west  and  north-west  of 
Virginia,  We  have  improved  upon  bia  names.  Ohio  is  better  than 
Pelispia;  and  the  least  agreeable  of  the  present  names  is  not  so  bad 
as  Assenisipia. 

Absorbed  as  he  was  in  these  public  duties,  he  could  not  forget  the 
desolation  of  his  home  ;  and  ho  seems  to  have  thought  of  returuing 
to  Moiiticf'llo  with  some  degree  of  dread.  Hut  when  the  strongest 
tic  is  severed,  others  jjrow  stronger.  He  bad  another  dream  of  the 
future  now,  suggested  by  his  young  friend,  James  Monroe,  talk- 
ing of  buying  a  farm  near  Mouticello  with  a  view  to  settle  there. 
His  three  most  congenial  and  beloved  friends  at  this  time  were 
James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  and  Williain  Short  We  might 
almost  style  them  bis  disciples;  for  they  jiad  been  educated  under  his 
influence  or  guidance,  and  were  curiously  in  accord  with  him  on 
questions  moral  and  political.  Why,  he  asked,  could  not  they  all 
live  neat  one  another  iu  Albemarle,  and  pass  their  days  in  study 
and  contemplation,  a  band  of  brothers  and  philosophers  ?  Madison, 
just  disappointed  in  love,  which  kept  him  a  bachelor  for  man;  a 
year,  had  gone  home  to  his  father's  bouse  iu  Orange,  where  he  sought 
toUef  in  the  most  intense  and  unremitting  study.     Who  was  better 
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fitted  to  console  him  than  Jefferson,  who  had  had  a  similar  experi 
ence  in  his  tender  youth  ?  Jefferson  did  his  best,  and  begged  him 
to  ride  over  to  Monticello  as  often  as  he  chose,  and  regard  the  librar 
there  as  his  own.  And  more,  "Monroe  is  buying  land  almost 
adjoining  me.  Short  will  do  the  same.  What  would  I  not  give  if 
you  could  fall  into  the  circle.  With  such  a  society,  I  could  once 
more  venture  home,  and  lay  myself  up  for  the  residue  of  life,  quitting 
all  its  contentions,  which  daily  grow  more  and  more  insupportable." 

There  was  a  little  farm  two  miles  from  Monticello,  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  good  land,  with  a  small,  old,  indifferent  liouse 
upon  it,  that  would  just  do,  Jefferson  thought,  for  a  republican  and 
a  philosopher;  for  it  was  just  such  an  establishment  as  his  beloved 
friend,  Dabney  Carr,  had  been  so  happy  in.  It  could  be  bought  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  "  Think  of  it,"  he  urged.  "  To  ren- 
der it  practicable  only  requires  you  to  think'  so."  Madison,  all  un- 
suspicious of  the  different  career  in  store  for  himself  and  his  three 
friends,  replied  that  he  coubl  neither  accept  nor  renounce  the  cai)ti- 
Tating  scheme.  lie  could  not  then  change  liis  abode  ;  but,  in  a  few 
years,  lie  thought  he  might  make  one  of  the  cintle  proposed.  The 
large  estates  of  his  father  required  his  attention  and  presence.  Mon- 
roe alone  settle^l  in  the  neighborhood,  though  Madison  lived  all  his 
life  within  a  day's  ride. 

With  Greneral  Washington,  too,  we  find  Mr.  Jefferson  in  close 
relations  during  the  spring  of  1784.  They  agreed  in  deploring  the 
weakness,  the  utter  insufficiency,  of  the  central  power,  and  in  think- 
ing thfire  must  be  something  besides  Congress,  if  only  a  committee 
of  nti»mbers  to  remain  at  the  seat  of  government  during  the  absence 
of  tlie  main  body.  The  country  was  feeling  its  way  to  a  constitu- 
tion. Independence  had  been  won,  but  a  nation  had  not  yet  been 
created.  It  was  just  after  receiving  General  Washington's  concur- 
rence, that  Jefferson  brought  forward  liis  proposition  to  divide  the 
work  of  Congress  into  legislative  and  executive,  and  to  intrust  the 
executive  functions  to  a  permanent  committee  of  one  from  each 
State.  This  was  the  first  attempt  towards  a  government ;  and  its 
failure,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  records,  was  si)eedy  and  complete.  A  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  was  only  a  more  disputatious  and  unmanageable 
Congress.  The  committee  being  appointed.  Congress  adjourned, 
leaving  it  the  supreme  power  of  the  continent ;  but  they  *•  quarrelled 
very  ftoon,"  split  into  two  parties,  abandoned  their  post,  and  left  the 
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government  without  any  visible  head  until  the  next  meeting  of 

C     V^ Congress.     Jefferson  remarks  that  many  attributed  their  disruption 

^    /    to  the  disputatious  propensity  of  certain  men ;  but  the  wise,  to  the 

nature  of  man.     The  failure  of  the  executive  committee  had  iti 

effect  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  convention  of  1787. 

On  another  point  Jefferson  and  Washington  were  in  full  accord 
this  winter.  For  more  than  ten  years  the  general  had  been 
warmly  interested  in  connecting  the  great  system  of  western  waters 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Potomac  River.  Besides 
public  reasons,  General  Washington  had  a  private  one  for  favoring 
this  scheme.  He  owned  a  superb  tract  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  which 
was  dearer  to  his  pride  than  important  to  his  fortune ;  for  he  had 
won  it  by  his  valor  and  conduct  in  the  defence  of  his  native  land  in 
the  French  War.  If  the  Potomac  were  but  rendered  navigable  back 
to  the  mountains,  and  then  connected  with  the  nearest  branch  of  the 
Ohio  by  a  canal,  this  fine  western  estate  would  be  advantageously 
accessible.  The  general  was  deep  in  the  scheme  when  he  was 
elected  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  1775,  and  resumed  it  as  soon 
as  he  was  released  in  1783 ;  and  he  now  pursued  it  with  the  more 
zeal  for  a  new  reason.  He  had  become  acquainted  during  the  war 
with  the  pushing  energy  of  the  people  of  New  York.  He  had  pro- 
phetic intimations  of  the  Erie  Canal.  In  March,  1784,  when  De 
Witt  Clinton  was  a  school-boy  of  fifteen,  General  Washington,  the 
father  of  our  internal-improvement  system,  wrote  thus  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  "  With  you,  I  am  satisfied  that  not  a  moment  ought  to 
be  lost  in  recommencing  this  business,  as  I  know  the  Yorkers  will 
delay  no  time  to  remove  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  other  com- 
munication, so  soon  as  the  posts  of  Oswego  and  Niagara  are  surren- 
dered ;  and  I  shall  be  mistaken  if  they  do  not  buihl  vessels  for  the 
navigation  of  the  lakes,  which  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  coast- 
ing.'' Any  one  familiar  with  the  magnificent  line  of  cities  created 
by  the  Erie  Canal,  and  with  the  harbors  of  Buffalo,  Toledo,  Oswego, 
and  Chicago,  finds  it  difficult  to  realize  that  this  sentence  was 
written  less  than  ninety  years  ago. 

The  general  had  acquired  in  some  way  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
resistless  enterprise  of  the  New  Yorkers.  He  returns  to  the  subject 
in  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison.  "  No  person,"  he  says,  "  that 
knows  the  temper,  genius,  and  policy  of  those  people  as  well  as  I 
do,  can  harbor  the  smallest  doubt  of  their  connecting  New  York  and 
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the  lakes  by  a  canaL      It   is   curious  these   same  New  Yorkers, 
in  1874,  after  having  dug,  enlarged,  and  superseded  their  own  canal,      /       / 
should   be  carrying  out   Washington's   idea   in   a  way  he   never     '       ' 
dreamed  o^  by  completing  the  railroad  from  Bichmond  to  the  Ohio. 
Such  is  the  "temper,  genius,  and  policy  of  those  people." 

A  topic  of  the  deepest  interest  at  this  time  was  the  Society  oi  the 
Cincinnati,  the  first  annual  meeting  of  which  was  to  occur  in  May. 
Members  of  Congress,  not  of  the  order,  viewed  it  witli  extreme  dis- 
approval, and  were  resolved,  as  Jefferson  reports,  **  to  give  silent 
preferences  to  those  who  were  not  of  the  fraternity,"  in  tlie  bestowal 
of  office.     It  was  not  in  human  nature  for  such   men  as  Henry, 
Madison,  Jefferson^   Samuel   Adams,   Elbridge   Gerry,    and   John 
Page,  to  regard  with  favor  an  institution  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
distinctions  of  the  war,  even  to  remote  generations ;  an  institution 
that  would  give  a  valuable  advantage  to  the  posterity  of  a  raw  lieu- 
tenant oT  one  campaign  over  the  offspring  of  the  most  illustrious 
sages  of  the  civil  service.     Besides,  the  events  of  the  last  eighteen 
years  had  implanted  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  Americans  a  dread 
and  horror  of  the  hereditary  principle,  to  which  the  recent  bloody 
disruption  of  the  British  Empire  was  due.     General  Washington, 
who  was  to  preside    at  the  coming  assembly,  was   troubled  and 
anxious  at  the  growing  opposition.     He  asked  Jefferson's  opinion. 
Jefferson  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  order,  and  said  so  in  a  long  and 
bgenious   letter   to   the   general ;    and   when   Washington    passed 
thiough  Annapolis,  a  few  weeks  after,  on  his  way  to  the  meeting,  he 
caUed  on  Jefferson  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  him. 

They  sat  together  alone  at  Jefferson's  lodgings  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  imtil  midnight.  They  agreed  that  the  object  of  the 
(^cers  in  founding  the  society  was  to  preserve  the  friendships  of  the 
war  by  renewing  their  intercourse  once  a  year.  Nothing  more 
innocent  than  the  motive.  But  they  agreed,  also,  that  there  was 
great  danger  of  the  order  degenerating  into  an  hereditary  aristoc- 
racy; and,  meanwhile,  it  was  odious  to  the  great  body  of  civilians. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Jefferson  suggested,  that,  if  the 
hereditary  quality  were  suppressed,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  the 
officers  who  had  actually  served  coming  together  in  a  social  way 
DOW  and  then.  "No,'*  said  the  general,  "  not  a  fibre  of  it  ought  to 
\e  left,  to  be  an  eyesore  to  the  public,  a  ground  of  dissatisfaction^ 
and  a  line  of  separation  between  them  and  their  country." 

18 
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The  general  resumed  his  journey,  fully  resolved  to  ase  hi*  infto* 
ence  with  the  members  of  the  order  to  induce  them  to  disband.  Hb 
tried  his  best.  Most  of  the  old  oflScers  came  into  liis  views  at  lengtk, 
and  he  thought  he  had  secured  a  majority  against  going  on;  iMk 
just  then  arrived  from  France  Major  1  "Infant,  as  Jefferson  t^  l% 
"  with  a  bundle  of  eagles  for  which  he  had  been  sent  there,  witk 
letters  from  the  French  officers  who  had  served  in  America  pnjiBf 
for  admission  into  the  order,  and  a  solemn  act  of  their  king  penri^ 
ting  them  to  wear  its  ensign."  All  was  changed  in  a  momeBt 
Such  was  the  revulsion  of  fooling,  that  the  general  conld  onlf 
obtain  the  supprossion  of  the  hereditary  principle ;  which,  howefo^ 
sufficed  to  render  the  order  as  unobjectionable  as  the  societies  of  nni- 
lar  nature  which  were  formed  after  the  lai:e  war. 

Jefferson  had  a  new  pleasure  during  this  session,  that  of  wiitivf 
to  his  daughter  Martha  in   Philadolphia,     No  one  who  has  ewf 
loved  a  child  can  read  his  letters  to  his  children  without  emotkit 
least  of  all,  those  written  while  the  anguish  of  theit  irreparable k* 
was  still  recent.     It  is  difficult  to  quote  them,  because  nearly  evaj 
sentence  is  so  lovely  and  wise,  that  we  know  not  what  to  fleW 
Imagine  all  that  the  tenderest  and  most  thoughtful  father  codi 
wish  for  the  most  engaging  child.     I>ut  the  burden  of  his  songmM^ 
that  goodness  is  the  greatest  treasure  of  human  beings.     "If  y* 
love  me,"  he  says,  '^strive  to  be  good  under  every  situation,  and** 
oH  iicuifj  rreatures,  and  to  acquire  those  accomplishments  whidl 
have  put  in  your  power."     A  curious  trait  of  the  times  is  this:  "ft 
produces  great  praise  to  a  lad}'  to  spell  well."     Happy  would  it  be  ft* 
those  benefactors  of  our  race,  the  wise  and  faithful  teachers  of  tbe 
young,  if  ovory  parent  would  use  such  words  as  those  in  wTiting  to 
his  children  at  .school:  ^'Consider  tluj  good  lady  wdio  has  taken  JO* 
under  hor  roof,  who  has  undertaken  to  see  that  you  perform  allywff 
exercises,  and  to  admonish  you  in  all  those  wanderings  from  what* 
right,  and  what  is  clever,  to  which  your  inexperience  would  expoe* 
you;  consider  her,  I  say,  as  your  mother,  as  the  only  person  to 
whom,  since  the  loss  with  which  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  afflict 
you,  you  can  now  look  up ;  and  that  her  displeasure  or  disappiobft* 
tion,   on  any  occasion,  would  bo  an   immense  misfortune,  wbichf 
should  you  be  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  by  any  unguarded  act,  think 
no  concession  too  much  to  regain  her  good-will." 

The  session  drew  to  great  length.      When  pressing  domestic 
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neasures  had  been  disposed  of,  Congress  turned  its  attention   to 
xwreign  affairs ;  and  this  led  to  an  important  cliange  in  tlie  career  \ 

>f  Jefferson.  "  I  have  been  thrown  back,"  he  wrote  to  General  /  / 
Washington,  April  IC,  1784,  "on  a  stage  where  I  had  never  more 
thought  to  appear.  It  is  but  for  a  time,  however,  and  as  a  day- 
laborer,  free  to  withdraw,  or  be  withdrawn,  at  will."  Three  weeks 
Kfter  these  words  were  written.  Congress  found  a  piece  of  work  for 
this  day-laborer  to  do. 

It  was  the  golden  age  of  "  protection."      All  interests  were  pro- 
tected then,  except  the  interests  of  human  nature ;  and  every  right 
was  enforced,   except  the  rights  of  man.      British  commerce   and 
manufactures,  since  Charles  II.,  had  been  so  rigorously  protected, 
tha^  when  a  member  of  Parliament  moved  that  Americans  should 
l>e  compelled  to  send  their  horses  to  England  to  be  shod,  there  was 
room  for  doubt  whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest.      James  Otis 
hlieved  he  spoke   ironically ;  only  believed  !      But  there   was  no 
doubt  of  the  seriousness  of  the  parliamentary  orator  who  avowed 
the  opinion  that  "  not  a  hobnail  should  be  made  in  America ;  "  nor 
of  the  binding  force  of  the  law  which  made  it  penal  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  carry  a  fleece  of  wool  across   a  creek  in  a  canoe.      John 
Adams,  looking  back  in  his  old  age  upon  the  studies  of  his  early 
professional  life,  declared,  that,  as  a  young  lawyer,  he  never  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  British  statutes  regulating  American  trade 
"without  pronouncing  a  hearty  curse  upon  them."      He  felt  them 
"as  a  humiliation,  a  degradation,  a  disgrace,"  to  his  country,  and  to       • 
himself  as  a  native  of  it. 

One  consequence  of  this  fierce  protection  waj«,  that  America  was 
not  on  trading  terms  with  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  Congress 
felt  that  one  of  its  most  important  duties,  after  securing  indepen- 
dence, was  to  propose  to  each  of  them  a  treaty  of  commerce.  With 
France,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  such  treaties  had  already  been  nego- 
tiated;  but  Congress  desired  commercial  intercourse,  "on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation,"  with  Great  Britain,  Hamburg, 
Saxony,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Russia,  Austria,  Venice,  Rome,  Naples, 
Tuscany,  Sardinia,  Genoa,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Algiers,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco.  Congress  wielded  sovereign  power;  a  nation 
Was  coming  into  existence;  "and  the  conclusion  of  treat i(*s  was  at 
once  a  digniiied  way  of  asserting  those  not  sufficiently  obvious 
truths,  and  a  convenient  mode  of  getting  them  acknowledged  by 
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other  nations.  Congress,  as  Jefferson  confesses,  tliough  it  would 
not  condescend  to  mk  recognition  from  any  of  the  {lowers,  yet  ''we 
are  not  unwilling  to  furnish  opportunities  for  receiving  their  friend- 
'y  salutations  and  welcome." 

Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams,  who  still  represented  Congress  in 
Europe,  were  not  supposed  to  be  equal  to  so  much  labor.  May  7, 
1784,  Congress  agreed  to  add  a  third  plenipotentiary  to  aid  them  in 
negotiating  commercial  treaties  ;  and  their  choice  for  this  office  fell 
upon  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  appointment  was  for  two  years,  at  the 
reduced  salary  of  nine  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  accepted  the 
post ;  and,  eitpectinf^to  be  absent  only  two  years,  he  determined  to 
spare  himself  a  laborious  journey  home,  and  the  re-opening  of  a 
healing  wound,  by  going  direct  from  Annapolis  northward  "  in  quest 
of  a  passage,"  This  ho  could  do  the  easier,  since,  as  he  records,  "I 
asked  au  a<lvaace  of  six  months'  salary,  that  I  might  be  in  cash  to 
meet  the  first  expenses;  which  was  ordered."  Ilia  two  younger 
children  were  in  safe  hands  at  home;  and  bis  eldest  daughter  he 
would  take  with  him,  and  place  at  school  in  Paris.  His  nephews  he 
left  to  the  guardianship  of  James  Aladison,  to  whom,  on  the  daj 
after  his  election,  he  wrote  in  an  affecting  strain  ;  — 

"  I  hare  a  tender  legacy  to  leave  you  on  my  departure.  I  will 
not  say  it  is  the  sou  of  my  sister,  tliough  her  wortli  would  justify  it 
an  that  ground ;  but  it  is  the  sou  of  my  friend,  the  dearest  friend 
I  knew,  who,  had  fate  reversed  our  lots,  would  have  been  a  father  to 
my  children.  He  is  a  boy  of  iiuo  dispositions,  and  of  sound,  mascu- 
line talents.  I  was  his  preceptor  myself  as  long  as  I  staid  at 
home ;  and,  when  I  came  away,  I  ]ilaced  him  with  Mr.  Klaury. 
There  is  a  younger  one,  just  now  in  his  Latin  rudiineuts.  If  1  did 
not  fear  to  overcharge  you,  I  would  request  you  to  recommend  a 
school  for  him." 

Ur.  Madison  fulfilled  this  trust  with  affectionate  care,  and  kept 
bis  &iend  informed  of  the  progress  of  his  nephews  during  bis  loB( 
kbsenoe. 
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Mat  11,  four  days  after  his  election,  the  plenipotentiary  left 
Annapolis  for  Philadelphia,  a  four  days'  journey  then ;  and,  while  his 
daughter  was  getting  ready  for  her  departure,  he  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  precise  and  full  information  respe<'ting  the  com- 
merce of  the  port;  for  was  he  not  going  to  Europe  on  commercial 
bosiness?  One  of  the  toasts  given  in  1784,  at  the  May-day  festi- 
val of  the  St.  Tammany  Society  of  Philadelphia,  which  ho  piohably 
read  in  the  newspapers  during  his  stay,  gave  him  a  hint  of  what 
was  desired,  "  Free-trade  in  American  l^ottoms."  Pleasing  dream  ! 
Many  a  year  must  yet  pass  before  it  comes  true.  It  was  a  buoj-ant, 
expectant  time,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  made  this  sea-board  journey. 
The  refuse  of  the  war  was  clearing  away,  and  new  projects  were  in 
the  air.  It  was  while  Jefferson  was  in  Philadelphia  on  tliis  occasion, 
that  some  ingenious  contriver  managed  to  extract  from  the  deep 
mud  of  the  bottom  of  the  Delaware  those  chevaiix-de-frise  which 
Dr.  Franklin  had  placed  there  nine  years  before  to  keep  out  the 
British  fleet,  to  the  sore  obstruction  of  the  navigation  ever  since. 
It  was  an  "  Herculean  task,"  said  the  newspapers,  requiring  *^  vast 
apparatus;"  but  up  came  the  biggest  cheval  of  them  all  at  the 
ftwt  yank  of  the  mighty  engine. 

But  this  was  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  project  for  an 
"air-balloon"  of  silk,  sixty  feet  high,  also  announced  while  Jeffer- 
son was  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  paid  for  by  private  subscriptions. 
Philadelphia,  too,  should  behold  the  new  wonder  of  the  world,  de- 
scribed at  great  length  in  a  Paris  volume  lately  roccivL*d  from  Dr. 
Franklin.  Gentlemen  were  invited  to  send  their  money,  and  phi- 
losophers their  advice,  to  the  committee  having  the  scheme  in 
charge.     The  glowing  prospectus  issued  by  the  committee  may  have 
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drawn  a  guinea  and  a  smile  from  Jefferson.      "  Is  it  not  probable," 
V  'Vi.        asked  these  sanguine  gentlemen,  "  that  those  who  sometimes  trarel 
^      ^         through  the  parched  and  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  there  is 
danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  water,  or  of  being  buried  under 
mountains  of  sand  suddenly  raised  by  whirling  eddies  of  wind,  as 
hath  too  often  been  the  case,  would  prefer  a  voyage  by  means  of  an 
air-balloon  to  any  other  known  method  of  conveyance  ?     In  places 
where  the  plague  may  suddenly  appear,   it    is    capable,  when   im- 
proved, of  rescuing  those  from  danger  who  happen  to  be  travelling 
through  that  region  without  any  other  means  of  making  their  escape. 
It  may  perform  the  same  service  to  such  as  are  suddenly  surprised 
by  unexpected  sieges,  and  to  whom  no  other  means  of  safety  may  be 
left."     "  Quick  advices  may  be  given  of  intended  invasions  ;  "  and, 
in  short,  war  rendered  so  little  destructive,  that  no  one  will  think  it- 
worth  while  to  resort  to  that  **  unchristian  mode  of  arbitrating  dis — 
putes."      Then,  "  by  means  of  these  balloons,  the  utmost  despatch— 
may  be  given  to  express-boats,"  which  they  will  both  lift  and  draw.* 
They  were  expected  also  to  enable  philosophers  to  push  their  dis-^ 
coveries  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  to  ascertain  "  the  causes 
of  hail  and  snow,"  and  "  make  further  improvements  in  thermome- 
ters, barometers,  hygrometers,  in  astronomy  and  electricity."      This 
programme  of  blessings  did  not    tempt    the    guineas  fast  enougfay 
until  the  committee  added  personal  solicitation ;  and  when,  at  laflty 
the  balloon  ascended,  they  were  obliged  to  charge  two  dollars  for  the 
best  places  in  the  amphitheatre. 

It  was  a  simple,  credulous  world,  then,  full  of  curiosity  respecting 
the  truths  which  science  was  beginning  to  disclose.  Tliis  balloon 
prospectus,  with  its  betrayals  of  ignorance,  credulity,  and  curiosity, 
was  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  period.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Franklin  and  Jefferson  would  have  deemed  it  so  very  absurd,  though 
Franklin  might  have  thought  it  improbable  that  a  traveller  caught 
by  an  unexpected  siege  would  have  a  ballot^n  in  his  trunk.  Frank- 
lin had  high  hopes  of  the  balloon.  "  Of  what  use  is  this  discovery 
which  makes  so  much  noise  ?  "  some  one  asked  him,  soon  after  the 
first  ascension  in  Paris.  "  Of  what  use  is  a  new-born  child  ?  "  was 
his  reply.  •  , 

In  quest  of  a  passage  to  France,  the  plenipotentiary,  his  daughter, 
and  William  Short,  whom  he  was  so  happy  as  to  have  for  a  secretary, 
left  Philadelphia  near  the  end  of  May,  and  went  to  New  York 
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The  monthly  Havre  packet,  La  Sylphe,  ha4  been  gone  ten  daya 
After  a  few  days'  stay  in  New  York,  where  he  continued  liis  com- 
mercial studies,  the  party  resumed  their  "  quest,"  travelling  eastward 
from  f)ort  to  port  in  the  leisurely  manner  of  the  time.     At  New 
Haven,  could  he  fail  to  pause  a  day  or  two  to  view  a  college  so  dis- 
tinguished as  Yale,  and  converse  with  the  president  and  professors, 
and  promise  to  send  them  from  Europe  some  account  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries and  the  new  books  ?     The  newspapers,  silent  as  to  his  stay 
in  Philadelphia  and  Ne^  York,  chronicle  the  arrival  of  His  Excellency 
at  New  Haven  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  his  departure  for  Boston  on 
the  9th.       A.t  Boston  the   travellers  met  another  disappointment, 
peculiarly  aggravating.     A  good  ship  was  within  thirty-six  hours 
of  sailing,  in  which  Mrs.  Adams  was  going  to  join  her  husband ; 
and  she  would  have  been  as  agreeable  a  companion  to  the  father 
fts  a  kind  protector  to  the  daughter.     But,  in  those  days,  passengers 
had  to  lay  in  stores  of  various  kinds,  and  make  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  a  voyage,  which  could  not  be  done  in  so  short  a  time,  even 
if  the  plenipotentiary  had  regarded  his  commiTcial  information  as 
complete.     Mrs.  Adams  sailed  without  them ;  but,  while  Jefferson 
was  thinking  of  returning  in   all   haste  to  New  'iork  to  catch  the 
next  French  packet,  he  heard  of  a  Boston  ship  loading  for  London, 
that  would,  it  was  thought,  put  him  ashore  on  the  French  coast.     It 
proved  to  be  the  ship  Ceres,  belonging  to  Nathaniel  Tracy,  one  of 
the  great  merchants  of  New  England,  who  was  goin^  in  her  him- 
self and  would  land  the  party  at  Portsmouth,  after  having  passed 
the  whole  voyage  in  communicating  commercial  knowledge  to  Mr. 
Jeflferson.     Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate. 

Boston  gave  the  Virginian  a  courteous  and  warm  reception  on  this 
occasion.  A  chair  in  the  chamber  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  was  assigned  to  "His  Excellency,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
late  governor  of  Virginia,  and  now  one  of  the  cnmmissioners  for 
negotiating  treaties  ;  "  and  "  no  small  part  of  my  time,"  as  he  wrote 
10  Elbridge  Grerry,  "  has  been  occupied  by  the  hospitality  and  civilities 
of  this  place,  which  I  have  experienced  m  the  highest  degree."  ^[r. 
Gerry  not  reaching  home  in  time  to  see  him  off,  JetVerson  left  for 
him  a  present,  not  common  then,  which  he  was  rather  fond  of  giv- 
ing, a  p^)rtable  writing-desk.  To  add  to  his  kno\vled<r(..  of  business, 
he  made  an  excursion  along  the  coast  to  Salem,  Newburyi)ort,  Ports- 
mouth, towns  beginning  already  to  feel  the  impulse  towards  the 
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remoter  commerce  which  was  to  enrich  them.  Harvard,  noted  from 
of  old  for  a  certain  proclivity  towards  science,  had  at  this  time,  in  Dr. 
Willard,  a  president  w^ho  was  particularly  interested  in  scientific 
discovery.  Jefferson  made  his  acquaintance  now,  became  his  corre- 
spondent, and  thus  kept  the  college  informed  of  the  progress  of 
knowledge. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  Sunday  this  year.  There  was  the  usual  cele- 
bration on  Monday ;  but  it  was  on  that  day  the  Ceres  sailed,  bear- 
ing awa}  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  So  far  as 
we  know,  Jefferson  was  not  yet  known  to  the  public  as  the  writer  of 
that  document.  About  tlie  time  in  the  morning  of  July  5  when 
the  Dethiration  wjis  rea<l  in  Fanouil  Hall,  the  Ceres  spread  her 
sails,  and  glided  out  into  the  ocean  between  the  emerald  isles  that 
form  Boston  lljirbor.  The}'  had  a  splendid  passage,  —  nineteen  days 
from  shore  to  shore,  three  da3's  dead  calm  and  cod  fishing  on  the 
Banks,  only  six  j)assengers,  and  every  thing  delightful.  Thirty- 
two  days  after  leaving  Boston,  the  plenipotentiary  was  at  a  hotel  in 
Paris,  while  a  house  was  making  reatly  for  him.  He  was  at  once  a 
familiar  member  of  the  easy,  haj>py  circle  of  able  men  and  amiable 
women  who  a-sembled  at  Dr.  Franklin's  pleasant  abode  in  the  subur 
ban  village  of  l*assy. 

The  aged  philosopher  could  not  but  smile  at  the  mountain  of  new 
duties  which  Congress  had  imposed  upon  him,  instead  of  the  permis- 
sion to  return  home  for  which  he  had  applied.  It  so  chanced  that 
he  was  writing  to  Mr.  Adams  upon  the  subject  on  the  very  day  of 
JeffersoiTs  arrival  in  Paris  ;  and  he  discussed  it  with  that  sly  humor 
with  which  he  knew  how  to  parry  and  return  every  disagreeable 
stroke  :  ^*  You  will  see  that  a  good  deal  of  business  is  cut  out  for  us, 
—  treaties  to  be  made  with,  I  think,  twenty  [K)wer.^,  in  two  years, — 
so  that  we  are  not  likely  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness ;  and,  that  we 
may  not  eht  too  much,  our  masters  have  diminished  our  allowance" 
(from  $11,()<H)  to  $9,000  per  annum).  "I  commend  their  econ- 
omy, and  shall  imitate  it  by  diminishing  my  expense.  Our  too 
liberal  entertainment  of  our  countrymen  here  has  been  reported  at 
home  by  our  guests,  to  our  disiuivantage,  and  has  given  offence. 
They  must  be  contented  for  the  future,  as  I  am,  with  plain  beef  and 
pudding.  The  readers  of  Connecticut  newspapers  ought  not  to  be 
troubled  with  any  more  accounts  of  our  extravagance.  For  my  own 
part;  if  I  could  sit  down  to  dinner  on  a  piece  of  their  excellent  salt 
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pork  and  pumpkin,  I  woald  not  give  a  farthing  for  all  the  luxuries 
of  Paris." 

In  three  weeks  Mr.  Adams  arrived ;  and  the  three  plenipotentiaries 
held  their  first  meeting  at  Dr.  Franklin's  house,  agreeing  to  meet 
there  every  day  until  the  business  was  concluded.  Besides  announ- 
cing their  mission  to  various  ambassadors,  they  did  nothing  during 
the  first  month  except  prepare  the  drauglit  of  a  treaty  such  as  they 
would  be  willing  to  sign.  Wliat  an  amiable,  harmless,  useless  docu- 
ment it  seems  I  But  it  was  the  first  serious  attempt  ever  made  to 
conduct  the  intercourse  of  nations  on  Christian  principles ;  and  it 
was  made  by  three  men  to  whom  Arrogance  has  sometimes  denied 
the  name  of  Cliristians !  Many  of  its  twenty-seven  articles  were 
nothing  but  the  formal  concession  of  the  natural  right  of  a  man  to 
go,  come,  stay,  buy,  and  sell,  according  to  his  own  interest  and  pleas- 
ure, subject  only  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  may  be. 
One  article  provided  that  shipwrecked  mariners  should  not  be  plun- 
dered ;  and  another,  that  *' when  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  one 
pwrty  shall  die  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  their  bodies  shall 
be  buried  in  t\ut  usual  burying-grounds,  or  other  decent  and  suitable 
places,  and  shall  be  protected  from  violence  and  disturbance."  What 
a  tale  of  savage  intolerance  is  told  by  the  mere  proposal  of  such  an 
article ! 

It  was  into  the  latter  half  of  the  treaty  that  the  three  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  put  mos*'  of  their  hearts.  Their  great 
object  was  to  confine  the  evils  of  war,  as  much  as  possible,  to  belli- 
gerents. They  desired  to  have  war  conducted  in  the  manner  of  a 
play-ground  fight,  where  a  ring  is  formed,  and  no  one  is  hit  but  the 
combatants,  and  the?/  are  prevented  from  striking  a  foul  blow.  No 
privateering.  No  confiscation  of  neutral  property.  No  molestation 
of  fishermen,  farmers,  or  other  noncombatants.  No  ravaging  an 
enemy's  coasts.  No  seizure  of  vessels  or  other  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war.  No  crowding  of  prisoners  of  war  into  unwholesome 
places.  Article  XVII.  was  wonderful  for  its  advanced  magnanim- 
ity: "If  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  party,  in  danger  from 
tempests,  pirates,  or  other  accidents,  shall  take  refuge  with  their 
vessels  or  eflects  within  the  harbors  or  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  they 
shall  be*  received,  protected,  and  treated  with  humanity  and  kind- 
ness, and  shall  be  permitted  to  furnish  themselves,  at  reasonable 
prices,  with  all  refreshments,  provisions,  and  other  things  necessary 
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for  their  subsistence,  health,  and  accommodation,  and  for  The  repair  of 
their  vessels."  Such  was  the  treaty  drawn  by  three  early  Christiana 
in  Dr.  Franklin's  house  at  Passy  in  1784.  It  marks  "  a  new  era 
in  negotiation,"  wrote  General  Washington  when  he  read  it;  and 
he  regarded  it  always  as  the  most  original  and  liberal  treaty  ever 
negotiated. 

When  they  had  finished  their  draught,  and  when,  as  I  suppose,  the 
doctor  bad  caused  a  few  copies  to  be  struck  off  on  the  little  printing- 
press  which  he  kept  in  his  house  for  such  odd  jobs,  they  sought  a 
conference  with  that  worthy,  but  extremely  unsentimental  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  and  asked  bim  how  they 
had  better  proceed  in  order  to  conciliate  the  twenty  powers  (includ- 
ing Algiers,  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Tripoli),  and  dispose  them  to*  con- 
clude such  a  treaty  with  the  Honorable  Congress.  I  wish  we  had 
some  account  of  the  interview.  We  only  know,  from  Jefferson's  too 
brief  report,  that  the  astute  old  diplomatist  did  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  labors  of  the  commissioners.  He  evidently  thought 
that  Congress,  in  sending  Jefferson  to  Europe  on  this  errand,  had 
performed  a  superfluous  work,  and  that  the  proposal  of  such  a  treaty 
to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  or  to  the  personage  styled  in  the  instructions 
of  the  commissioners  "  the  high,  glorious,  mighty,  and  most  noble 
Prince,  King,  and  Emperor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fez,  Morocco,  Taffi- 
lete,  Sns,  and  tlie  whole  Algasbe,  and  the  territories  thereof,"  would 
be  a  diplomatic  absurdity.  Ho  thought  it  better,  and  the  commis- 
sioners camo  into  the  same  opinion,  "to  leave  to  legislative  regula- 
tion, on  both  sides,  such  modifications  of  our  commercial  intercourse 
as  would  voluntarily  flow  from  amicable  dispositions." 

The  commissioners  did,  nevertheless,  fulfil  their  instructions  by 
"sounding  "  the  several  ambassadors  resident  at  Paris,  most  of  whom 
forwarded  copies  of  tlie  draught  to  their  courts.  At  that  moment  there 
was  in  Europe  but  one  intelligent  man  upon  a  throne,  —  "  old  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia,"  as  Jefferson  styles  him,  who  "met  us  cordially 
and  without  hesitation  ; "  and  with  him  the  treaty,  with  uDim{K>r- 
tant  chang(^s,  was  concluded.  Denmark  and  Tuscany  also  entered 
into  negotiations.  The  other  powers  appeared  so  indifferent,  that  the 
commissioners  could  not,  consistently  with  self-respect,  press  the 
matter.  "  They  seemed,  in  fact,"  says  Jefferson,  "  to  know  little 
about  us,  except  as  rebels  who  had  been  successful  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  mother  country.     They  were  ignorant  of  our  com- 
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mercey  which  had  always  been  monopolized  by  England,  and  of  the 
excliange  of  articles  it  might  offer  advantageously  to  both  pacties." 
In  shorty  the  commission  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  had  but  one 
important  result,  namely,  the  composition  of  the  draught  of  the  treaty, 
and  its  preservation  in  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United 
States,  against  the  time  when  the  nations  shall  want  it.  It  seems  a 
mockery  of  noble  endeavor  that  such  a  draught  should  have  been 
placed  on  record  on  the  eve  of  wars  which  desolated  Europe  for 
twenty  years,  during  which  every  principle  of 'liumanity  and  right 
was  ruthlessly  trampled  under  foot.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a 
youth  of  sixteen  when  the  commissioners  completed  it.  The  treaty 
to  this  day  remains  only  an  admonition  and  a  prophecy. 

Nine  months  passed.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1785,  the  youngest  of 
the  commissioners  received  from  Mr.  Jay,  secretary  for  the  foreign 
affairs  of  Congress,  a  document  of  much  interest  to  him,  signed  by 
the  President  of  Congress,  Richard  Henry  Lee  :  — 

"  The  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  to  our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  send  greeting :  — 

"We,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  integrity,  pru- 
dence, and  ability,  have  nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed,  and 
by  these  presents  do  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  you,  the  said 
Thomas  Jefferson,  our  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  reside  at  the  court 
of  his  most  Christian  Majesty ;  and  do  give  you  full  power  and 
Mthority  there  to  represent  and  do  and  perform  all  such  matters 
and  things  %s  to  the  said  place  or  office  doth  appertain,  or  as  may  by 
our  instructions  be  given  unto  you  in  charge.  This  commission  to 
continue  in  force  for  the  space  of  three  years  from  this  day  (March 
10, 1785),  unless  sooner  revoked." 

This  honorable  charge  Jefferson  gratefully  and  gladly  accepted. 
"You  replace  Dr.  Franklin,"  said  the  Count  de  Vergennos  to  him, 
when  he  went  to  announce  his  appointment.  "  I  succeed  ;  no  one 
can  replace  him,"  was  Jefferson's  reply.  He  witnesse<l  the  memo- 
rable scene  of  Dr.  Franklin's  departure  from  Passy,  on  tlie  12th  of 
July.  All  the  neigliborhood,  and  a  great  number  of  friends  from 
Paris,  gathered  to  bid  the  noble  old  man  farewell.  The  king  could 
not  have  been  treated  with  an  homage  more  profound  or  more  sincere. 
Indeed,  it  was  often  remarked  at  the  time,  that  only  the  young  king 
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was  ever  greeted  by  the  people  of  Paris  so  warmly  as  Franklia 
The  queen,  mindful  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  had  sent  her  owd 
travelling-litter,  a  kind  of  Sedan  chair  carried  between  two  mules, 
to  convey  him  to  Havre.  At  four  o'clock  on  that  summer  afternoon, 
he  was  assisted  into  this  strange  vehicle,  and  began  his  long,  slow 
journey,  followed  by  the  heartfelt  benedictions  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. '^  It  seemed,'^  wrote  Jefferson,  ''  as  if  the  village  had  lost  iti 
patriarch.'' 


^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

VIBST   IMPRESSIONS   OF   EUROPB. 

The  United  States  has  contributed  to  the  diplomatic  circles  of 
the  Old  World  some  incongruous  members,  heroes  cf  the  caucus  and  /  "H  (/  , 
the  stump,  not  versed  in  the  lore  of  courts,  and  ur  skilled  in  draw-  /  /  0  ^ 
bg-room  arts.  So,  at  least,  we  are  occasionally  told  by  persons  who 
think  it  a  prettier  thing  to  bow  to  a  lady  than  to  an  audience,  and 
nobler  to  chat  agreeably  at  dinner  than  to  discourse  acceptably  to  a 
multitude.  Perhaps  we  shall  do  better  in  the  diplomatic  way  by  and 
by.  Hitherto  our  diplomatists  have  won  their  signal  successes  sim- 
ply by  being  good  citizens.  We  have  never  had  a  Talleyrand,  nor 
one  of  the  Talleyrand  kind  (though  we  came  near  it  when  Aaron 
Burr  was  pressed  for  a  foreign  appointment),  and  no  American  has 
ever  been  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  his  country's  good.  Wo  luive  had, 
however,  besides  a  large  number  of  respectable  ministers  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  three  whose  opportunity  was,  at  once,  immense  and  unique, 
—  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Washburne;  and  each  of  these  proved 
equal  to  his  opportunity. 

It  is  not  as  a  recor<l  of  diplomatic  service  that  Jefferson's  five 
years'  residence  in  France  is  specially  important  to  us.  France  and 
America  were  like  lovers  then,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  negotiate 
between  lovers.  His  master  in  the  diplomatic  art  was  the  greatest 
master  of  it  that  ever  lived,  —  Benjamin  Franklin's  excellence 
being,  that  he  conducted  the  tntercourse  of  nations  on  the  princi- 
ples which  control  men  of  honor  and  good  feeling  in  their  private 
business,  who  neither  take,  nor  wish,  nor  will  have,  an  unjust 
advantage,  and  lock  at  a  point  in  dispute  with  their  antagonist's 
eyes  as  well  as  their  own,  never  insensible  to  his  difficulties  nnd  /ils 
scruples.  It  is  what  France  did  to  Jefterson  that  makes  his  long 
residence  there  historically  important;  because  the  mind  he  carried 
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home  entered  at  once  into  the  forming  character  of  a  young  nation, 
and  became  a  part  of  it  forever.  All  these  millions  of  people,  whom 
we  call  fellow-citizens,  are  perhaps  more  or  less  different  in  their 
character  and  feelings  from  what  they  would  have  been,  if,  in  the 
distribution  of  diplomatic  oflSces  in  1785,  Congress  had  *sent  Jeffer- 
son to  London  instead  of  Paris,  and  appointed  John  Adams  to  Paris 
instead  of  London. 

At  first  he  had  the  usual  embarrassments  of  American  ministers: 
he  could  read,  but  not  speak,  the  French  language,  and  he  was 
sorely  puzzled  how  to  arrange  his  style  of  living  so  as  not  to  go 
beyond  his  nine  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  language  was  a  diffi- 
culty which  diminished  every  hour,  though  he  never  trusted  him- 
self to  7vrife  French  on  any  matter  of  consequence ;  but  the  art  of 
living  in  the  style  of  a  plenipotentiary,  upon  the  allowance  fixed  by 
Congress,  remained  difficult  to  the  end.  Nor  could  he,  during  the 
first  years,  draw  much  revenue  from  Virginia.  He  left  behind  liim 
there  so  long  a  "  list  of  debts  "  (the  result  of  the  losses  and  desola- 
tions of  the  war),  that  the  proceeds  of  two  crops,  and  the  arrears  of 
his  salary  as  governor,  voted  by  the  legislature,  only  sufficed  to 
satisfy  the  most  urgent  of  them. 

A  Virginia  estate  was  a  poor  thing  indeed  in  the  absence  ot  tne 
master;  an<l  unhappily,  the  founders  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  arranging  salaries,  made  no  allowance  for  the 
American  fact,  that  the  mere  absence  of  a  man  from  home  usually 
lessens  his  income  and  increases  his  expenditure.  Even  Franklin 
took  it  for  granted  that  we  should  always  have  among  us  men  of 
leisure,  most  of  whom  would  be  delighted  to  serve  the  public  for 
nothing.  Who,  indeed,  could  have  foreseen  a  state  of  things,  such 
as  we  see  around  us  now,  when  the  richer  a  man  is  the  liarder  he 
works,  and  when,  in  a  flourishing  city  of  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  not  one  man  of  leisure  can  be  found,  nor  one  man  of 
ability  who  can  "afford  "  to  go  to  the  legislature?  Jefferson,  Adams, 
and  perhaps  I  may  say  most  of  the  puhlie  men  of  the  countr}*,  have 
suffered  agonies  of  embarras.sment  from  the  failure  of  the  first  Con- 
gresses to  adopt  the  true  republican  principle  of  paying  for  all 
service  done  the  public  at  the  rate  which  the  requisite  quality  of 
service  commands  in  the  market.  The  only  great  error,  perhaps, 
of  Washington's  career  was  his  aristocratic  disdain  of  taking  fair 
wages  for  his  work,  —  an  error  which  most  of  his  successors  and 
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many  of  their  most-valued  ministers  have  rued  in  silent  bitterness. 
Xaj,  he  rued  it  himself.  What  anxious  hours  Washington  himself 
passetl  from  the  fact  that  there  were  so  few  competent  statesmen  in 
the  country  who  chanced  to  be  rich  enough  to  live  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  salary  of  a  secretary  of  state  ! 

Jefferson  was  somewhat  longer  tlian  usual  in  getting  used  to 
what  he  called  "the  gloomy  and  damp  climate"  of  Paris,  —  such  a 
contrast  to  the  warmth,  purity,  and  splendor  of  tlio  climate  of  his 
mountain  home.  We  find  him,  too,  still  mourning  his  lost  wifi*,  and 
writing  to  his  old  friend  Page,  that  his  **  principal  happiness  was 
now  in  th  •  retrospect  of  life."  Moreover,  tlie  condition  of  human 
nature  in  Europe  astonished  and  shocked  him  beyond  measure.  He 
was  not  prepared  for  it ;  he  could  not  get  hardened  to  it.  AVliile 
experiencing  all  those  art  raptures  which  we  should  presume  he 
would,  —  keenly  enjoying  the  music  of  Paris  above  all,  and  the 
architecture  only  less,  falling  in  love  with  a  statue  here  and  an 
edifice  there,  —  still,  he  could  not  become  reconciled  to  the  hideous 
terms  on  which  most  of  the  people  of  France  held  their  lives.  At 
his  own  pleasant  and  not  inelegant  abode,  gathered  most  that  was 
brilliant,  amiable,  or  illustrious  in  Paris.  Who  so  popular  as  the 
minister  of  our  dear  allies  across  the  sea,  the  successor  of  Franklin, 
the  friend  of  Lafayette,  the  man  of  science,  the  man  of  feeling,  the 
scholar  and  musical  amateur  reared  in  the  wilderness  ?  He  liked 
the  French,  too,  exceedingly.  He  liked  their  manners,  their  habits, 
their  tastes,  and  even  their  food.  He  was  glad  to  live  in  a  com- 
munity, where,  as  he  said,  "a  man  might  pass  a  life  without 
encountering  a  single  rudeness,"  and  where  peoj)le  enjoyed  social 
pleasures  without  eating  like  pigs  and  drinking  like  Indians.  But 
none  of  these  things  could  ever  deaden  his  heart  to  the  needless 
misery  of  man  in  France.     Read  his  own  words :  — 

First  to  his  young  friend  and  pupil,  James  Monroe,  in  June, 
1785,  when  he  had  been  ten  montlis  in  Pfiris:  "The  pleasure  of  the 
trip  [to  Europe]  will  be  less  than  you  expect,  but  the  utility  greater. 
It  will  make  you  adore  your  own  country,  —  its  soil,  its  oliniate,  its 
equality,  liberty,  laws,  people,  and  manners.  My  God  I  liow  little 
do  my  countrymen  know  what  precious  blessings  they  are  in  pos- 
session of,  and  which  no  other  people  on  earth  enjoy !  I  confess  I 
had  no  idea  of  it  myself." 

To  Mrs.  Trist,  in  August,  1785:  "It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
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60  good  a  people,  with  so  good  a  king,  so  well-disposed  rulers  in 
general,  so  genial  a  climate,  so  fertile  a  soil,  should  be  rendered  sc 
ineffectual  for  producing  human  happiness  by  one  single  curse,  — 
that  of  a  bad  form  of  government.  But  it  is  a  fact,  in  spite  of  the. 
mildness  of  their  governors,  the  people  are  ground  to  powder  by  the 
vices  of  the  form  of  government.  Of  twenty  millions  of  people  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Franco,  I  am  of  opinion  there  are  nineteen  millions 
more  wretched,  more  accursed  in  every  circumstance  of  human  exist- 
/?nce,  than  the  most  conspicuously- WTetched  individual  of  the  whole 
United  States." 

To  an  Italian  friend  in  Virginia,  September,  1786:  "Behold  me, 
at  length,  on  the  vaunted  scene  of  Europe  1  You  are,  perhaps,  curi- 
ous to  know  how  it  has  struck  a  savage  of  the  mountains  of 
America.  Not  advantageously,  I  assure  you.  I  find  the  general 
fate  ot*  mankind  here  most  deplorable.  The  truth  of  Voltaire's 
observation  offers  itself  perpetually,  that  every  man  here  must  be 
either  the  hammer  or  the  anvil.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  that  country 
to  which  they  say  we  shall  pass  hereafter,  and  where  we  are  to  see 
God  and  his  angels  in  splendor,  and  crowds  of  the  damned  trampled 
under  their  feet. 

To  George  Wythe  of  Virginia,  in  August,  1786 :  "  If  anybody 
thinks  that  kings,  nobles,  or  priests  are  good  conservators  of  the 
public  happiness,  send  him  here.  It  is  the  best  school  in  the  universe 
to  cure  him  of  that  folly.  He  will  see  here,  with  his  own  eyes,  that 
these  descrij)tions  of  men  are  an  abandoned  conspiracy  against  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  Preach,  my  dear  sir,  a  crusade  against 
ignoran(^o  ;  establish  and  improve  the  law  for  educating  the  common 
I»e()plo.  Lot  our  countrvmon  know,  that  the  i)eople  alone  can  pro- 
tect us  against  these  evils,  and  that  the  tax  which  will  be  paid  for 
this  purjjoso  is  not  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  what  will  be 
paid  to  kings,  priests,  and  nobles,  who  will  rise  up  among  us  if  we 
leave  the  people  in  ignorance." 

To  General  Washington,  in  November,  1786  :  "To  know  the  mass 
of  evil  which  flows  from  this  fatal  source  [an  hereditary  aristocracy], 
a  person  must  be  in  France ;  he  must  see  the  finest  soil,  the  finest 
climate,  and  the  most  compact  State,  the  most  benevolent  character 
of  people,  and  every  earthly  advantage  combined,  insuflScient  to  pre- 
vent this  scourge  from  ren<loring  existence  a  curse  to  twenty-foui 
out  of  twenty-five  parts  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country." 
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To  James  Madison,  in  January,  1787  :  "  To  have  an  idea  of  the   ^ 
zxme  of  existence  under  a  government  of  force,  it  must  ho  seen.     It  /  7    ^  J^ 
is  a  government  of  wolves  over  sheep."  ^ 

To  another  American  friend,  in  August,  1787  :  "If  all  the  evils 
which  can  arise  among  us  from  the  republican  form  of  government, 
from  this  day  to  the  day  of  judgment,  could  be  put  into  scale  against 
what  this  country  suffers  from  its  monarchical  form  in  a  week,  or 
England  in  a  month,  the  latter  would  prepondi^rate.  No  race  of 
kings  has  ever  presented  above  one  man  of  common  sense  in  twenty 
generations.  The  best  they  can  do  is  to  leave  things  to  tlieir  minis- 
ters; and  what  are  their  ministers  but  a  committee  badly  chosen  ?" 
To  Governor  Kutledge  of  South  Carolina,  August,  1787  :  "  The 
fiuopean  are  governments  of  kites  over  pigeons." 

To  another  American  friend,  in  February,  1788 :  "  The  long^ 
expected  edict  at  lengtli  appears.  It  is  an  acknowlodgmcnt  (liitherto 
withheld  by  the  laws),  that  Protestants  can  beget  children,  and  that 
they  can  die,  and  be  offensive  unless  buried.  It  does  not  give  them 
permission  to  think,  to  speak,  or  to  worship.  It  enumerates  the 
bumiliations  to  which  tliey  shall  remain  subject,  and  the  burthens  to 
ffhich  they  shall  continue  to  be  unjustly  exposed.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  the  condition  of  the  human  mind  in  a  country  where  such 
a  wretched  thing  as  this  has  thrown  the  State  into  convulsions,  and 
how  must  we  bless  our  own  situation  in  a  country  the  most  illiterate 
peasant  of  which  is  a  Solon  compared  with  the  authors  of  this  law. 
Our  countrymen  do  not  know  their  own  superiority." 

Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  he  contemplated  the  condition 
of  the  French  peo[)le.  But  he  was  in  a  situation  to  know,  also,  how 
far  "the  great"  in  France  were  really  benefited  by  the  degradation  . 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  Their  situation  was  dazzling;  but  there 
was,  he  thought,  no  class  in  America  who  were  not  happier  than 
they.  Intrigues  of  love  absorbed  the  younger,  intrigues  of  ambition 
the  elder.  Conjugal  fidelity  being  regarded  as  something  provincial 
and  ridiculous,  there  was  no  such  thing  known  among  them  as  that 
*•  tranquil,  permanent  felicity  with  which  domestic  society  in  America 
blesses  most  of  its  inhabitants,  leaving  them  free  to  follow  steadily 
those  pursuits  which  health  an<l  reason  approve,  and  rendering  truly 
delicious  the  intervals  of  those  pursuits." 

Such  sentiments  as  these  were  in  vogue  at  the  time,  even  among 
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the  ruling  class.  Beaumarchais'  Marriage  of  Figaro  was  in  its  first 
run  when  Jefferson  reached  Paris.  Doubtless  he  listened  to  the  bar- 
ber's soliloquy  in  the  fifth  act  (a  stump-speech  d  la  mode  de  Paris), 
the  longest  soliloquy  in  a  modern  comedy,  in  which  Beaumarchais, 
as  we  should  say,  "  arraigns  the  administration.''  "  I  was  thought 
of  for  a  government  appointment,"  says  poor  Figaro,  "  but,  unfortu- 
nately, I  was  not  fit  for  it .  An  arithmetician  was  wanted,  —  a  dancer 
got  it."  Jefferson  rarely  mentions  the  theatre  in  his  French  letters; 
but  the  theatre  in  Paris  is  like  dinner,  too  familiar  a  matter  to  get 
upon  paper.  Beaumarchais  himself  he  knew  but  too  well ;  for  the 
brilliant  dramatist  was  a  claimant  of  sundry  millions  from  the  Hon- 
orable Congress  for  stores  furnished  during  the  war,  which  puzzled 
and  perplexed  every  minister  of  the  United  States  from  Franklin 
to  Bives. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV, 

THE  WOBK   OF  BIS   MISSION. 

OtJB  plenipotentiary  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  of  men  during 
his  residence  in  Europe.  He  had  need  of  all  his  singular  talent  for 
industry.  The  whole  of  a  long  morning  he  usually  spent  in  his 
office  hard  at  work ;  and  sometimes,  as  his  daughter  reports,  when 
he  was  particularly  pressed,  he  would  take  his  papers,  and  retire 
to  a  monastery  near  Paris,  in  which  he  hired  an  apartment,  and 
remain  there  for  a  week  or  two,  all  the  world  shut  out,  till  his  task 
was  done.  In  the  afternoon  he  walked  seven  miles  into  the  country, 
and  back  again  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  music,  art,  science,  and  society 
claimed  him  by  turns.  I  must  endeavor,  in  a  few  words,  to  indicate" 
the  Dature  and  objects  of  such  incessant  toil. 

And,£rst,  as  to  his  public  and  official  duties.  The  two  continents 
were  tlien  as  far  apart  as  America  is  now  from  Australia.  It  took 
Jefferson  from  fourteen  to  twenty  weeks  to  get  an  answer  from  home ; 
and,  if  his  letters  missed  the  monthly  packet,  there  was  usually  no 
other  opportunity  till  the  next.  It  was  part  of  his  duty  as  minister 
to  send  to  Mr.  Jay,  secretary  for  the  foreign  affairs  of  Congress,  not 
only  a  regular  letter  of  public  news,  but  files  of  the  best  newspapers. 
He  did,  in  fact,  the  duty  of  own  correspondent,  as  well  as  that  of 
plenipotentiary,  with  much  that  is  now  done  by  consuls  and  com- 
mercial agents.  As  it  was  then  a  part  of  the  system  of  governments 
in  Europe  to  open  letters  intrusted  to  the  mail,  important  letters 
had  to  be  written  in  cipher;  which  was  a  serious  addition  to  the 
labor  of  all  official  persons.  An  incident  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  second 
year  serves  to  show  at  once  the  remoteness  of  America  from  Europe, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  information  from  one  continent  to  another, 
and  the  variety  of  employments  which  then  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
American  minister.    He  received  a  letter  making  inquiry  concerning 
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a  young  man  named  Abraham  Albert  Alphonso  Gal  atin,  who  had 
emigrateil  from  Switzerland  to  America  six  years  before,  and  of 
whose  massacre  and  scalping  by  the  Indians  a  report  had  lately 
reached  liis  friends  in  Geneva.  It  was  to  the  American  minister  that 
the  distressed  family  (one  of  the  most  respectable  in  Switzerland), 
applied  for  information  concerning  the  truth  of  the  report.  In  case 
this  young  man  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  savages,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  requested  to  procure  a  certificate  of  his  death,  and  a  copy  of 
his  will.  It  was  in  this  strange  way  that  Thomas  Jeiferson  first 
obtained  knowledge  of  the  Albert  Gallatin  whom  he  was  destined  tc 
appoint  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

France  and  America,  I  say,  were  like  lovers  then.  And  yet,  in 
one  respect,  the  new  minister  found  Frenchmen  disappointed  with 
the  results  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  countries.  Tha  moment 
the  war  closed,  commerce  had  resumed  its  old  channel;  so  that  the 
new  flag  of  stars  and  stripes,  a  familiar  object  on  the  Thames,  was 
rarely  seen  in  a  port  of  France.  Why  is  this  ?  Mr.  Jeff*erson  was 
frequently  asked.  Does  friendship  count  for  nothing  in  trade  ?  Is 
this  the  return  France  had  a  right  to  expect  from  America?  Do 
Americans  prefer  their  enemies  to  their  friends  ?  The  American 
minister  made  it  his  particular  business,  first,  to  explain  the  true 
reason  of  this  state  of  things,  an<l  then  to  apply  the  only  remedy. 
In  other  words,  he  made  himself,  both  in  society  and  in  the  audi- 
ence-room of  the  Count  de  Yergennes,  an  aj>ostle  of  free-trade. 

The  spell  of  the  protective  system,  in  1785,  had  been  broken  in 
England,  but  not  in  France.  Jeffersoii  showed  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes  that  it  was  the  measure  of  freedom  of  trade  which  liritiah 
merchants  enjoyed  that  gave  them  the  cream  of  the  world's  com- 
merce. He  told  the  count  (an  excelh'ut  man  of  business  and  an 
honorable  gentleman,  but  as  ignorant  as  a  king  of  political  economy), 
that  if  national  preferences  could  weigh  witl)  merchants,  the  whole 
commerce  of  America  would  forsake  England  and  come  to  France. 
But,  said  he,  in  substance,  our  merchants  cannot  buy  in  France,  be- 
cause you  will  not  let  them  sell  in  France.  One  day  he  went  over 
the  whole  list  of  American  products,  and  explained  the  particular 
restriction,  or  system  of  restrictions,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  American  merchants  to  sell  it  in  France  at  a  profit.  Indigo, — 
France  had  tropical  islands,  the  planters  of  which  she  must  "  pro- 
tect."   Tobacco,  —  Oh,  heavens !  in  what  a  coil  and  tangle  of  proteo* 
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•^ion   was  that  fragrant  weed !     First,  the  king  had  the  ahsolute 

"nnonopolj  of  the  sale  of  it.     Secondly,  the  king  had  "  farmed  •'  tlio 

sale  to  (K>me  great  noblemen,  who,  in  turn,  had  sub-lot  the  right  tc 

"*nen  of  business.     These  gentlemen  had  concluded  a  contract  with 

3lobert  Morris  of  Philadelphia,  giving  liim  a  comjjloto  monopoly  of 

the  importation   for  three  years.     Morris  was  to  send  to  France 

twenry  thousand  hogsheads  a  j'ear  at  a  fixed  price ;  and  no  other 

creature  on  earth  could  lawfully  send  a  pound  of  tobacco  to  France. 

The  learned  reader  perceives  that  there  was  a  tobacco  Ring  in 

1785,  which  included  king,  noblemen,  French  merchants,  and  Mr. 

Jefferson's  friend,  Robert  Morris.      When,  in   the  course  of  this 

enumeration,  he  came  to  the  article  of  tobacco,  and  ixplained  the 

mode  in  which  it  was  "  protected,"  the  count  remarked  that  the  king 

received    so  large   a   revenue    from    tobacco,  that  it  could  not  be 

Tenounced.     "  I  told  him,"  iis  Mr.  Jefferson  relates,  "  that  we  did  not 

TOh  it  to  be  renounced,  or  even  lessened,  but  only  that  the  vionopohf 

fihould  l)e  put  down ;   that  this  might  be  effected  in   the   simplest 

manner  by  obliging  the  importer  to   pay,  on  entrance,  a  duty  equal 

towhatthe  king  now  received,  or  to  deposit  his  tobacco  in  the  king's 

warehouses  till  it  was  paid,  and  then   permitting  a  free  sale  of  it. 

^Mafoi!^  said  the  count,  'that  is  a  good  idea:  we   must  think  of 

They  did  think  of  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  kept  them  thinking  during 
the  whole  of  his  residence  in  Paris.  In  many  letters  an<l  in  conver- 
sation, vivid  with  his  own  clear  conviction,  and  warm  with  his  ear- 
nest purpose  to  serve  both  countries,  and  man  through  them,  he 
expounded  the  principles  of  free-tra<le.  "  Each  of  our  nations,"  he 
said,  "  has  exactly  to  spare  the  articles  which  the  other  wants.  We 
have  a  surplus  of  rice,  tobacco,  furs,  peltry,  potash,  lamp-oils,  timber, 
which  France  wants;  she  has  a  surplus  of  wines,  brandies,  esculent 
oils,  fruits,  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  whi(!h  we  want.  The  govern- 
ments have  nothing  to  do  but  not  to  liinder  their  merchants  from 
making  the  exchange.^^ 

To  the  theory  of  free-trade  every  thinking  man,  of  course,  assented. 
But  when  it  came  to  practice,  he  generally  found  (as  free-traders 
now  do)  that  private  interest  was  too  powerful  for  him.  It  was  in 
France  very  much  as  it  was  in  Portugal.  After  negotiating'  for 
years  with  the  Portuguese  minister  for  the  free  admission  of  Amer- 
ican products^  Jefiferson  succeeded  in  getting  his  treaty  signed,  and 
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Bent  to  Lisbon  for  ratificatioii.  The  astute  old  Portugnese  anbassa- 
dor  predicted  its  rejection,  "  Some  great  lords  of  the  court,"  said 
he  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  derive  an  important  part  of  their  revenue  from 
their  interest  in  the  flour-mills  near  the  capital,  which  the  admission 
of  American  flour  will  shut  up.  Theij  will  prevail  upon  tlie  king  tc 
reject  it."  And  so  it  proved,  Jeff'erson,  however,  was  not  a  man 
to  prefer  no  bread  to  half  a  loaf.  He  di<l  really  succeed  in  France 
afier  twelve  months'  hard  work  and  vigilant  attention,  aided  n_ 
every  turn  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  whose  zeal  to  serve  hF 
other  country  across  the  ocean  knew  no  diminution  while  he  livetS 
in  obtaining  some  few  crusts  of  fi-ec-trade  for  the  merchants  of 
America;  which  had  an  import.int  eAurt  in  nouriiihing  the  infant 
commerce  between  the  two  countries.  Nor  did  lie  rest  conteut  with 
them.  He  could  not  break  tjie  Morris  contract,  nor  even  wish  it 
broken  ;  hut,  aided  by  Lafayette's  potent  influence,  he  obtained  from 
the  ministry  an  engagement  that  no  contract  of  the  same  nature 
fhouJd  ever  again  bu  permitted.  To  the  lust  month  of  hi.s  stay  in 
Eurojie,  wc  find,  in  his  voluminous  correspondence,  that  lie  still 
strove  to  loosen  what  he  was  accustomed  to  call  ■'  the  shackles  upon 
trade." 

His  eflbrts  in  behalf  of  free-trade  in  tobacco  exposed  him  to  the 
enmity  of  Robert  Morris  and  his  kindred,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
circles  in  the  United  States,  inclu<ling  Gouverneur  Morrin,  aa  able 
and  lionorablo  an  aristocrat  as  ever  stood  by  his  order,  —  a  man  of 
Bismarchian  aouteness,  candor,  integrity,  and  humor.  In  writing 
of  ihiM  matter,  in  confidence,  to  James  Monroe,  Jefferson  held  this 
language :  '•  I  have  done  what  was  right ;  and  I  will  not  so  f:tr  wound 
my  privilege  of  doing  that  witliout  regard  to  any  man's  ijilcrest,  as 
to  enter  into  any  explanatirms  of  this  paragraph  with  Robert  ^lorris. 
Yet  I  esteem  him  highly,  and  suppose  that  hitherto  he  hail  esteemed 
me."  Tiie  paragraph  to  which  he  alludes  was  one  in  a  letter  of  tba 
French  minister  of  finance,  in  which  there  was  an  expression 
implying  that  Mr.  Jefler.ion  had  recommend«l  the  annulling  of  the 
Morris  contract.  This  he  had  not  done.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
maintained  that  to  annul  it  would  be  unjust.  But  he  deemed  it 
unbecoming  in  him  as  a  public  man  to  so  much  as  correct  this 
misapprehension. 

Tlie  reader,  perhaps,  has  supposed  that  the  evils  resulting  from 
tuiET-tinkering  sre  peculiar  to  the  United  States.     Mr.  JefferMHi 
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fcnew  better.     As  often  as  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  restriction  upon 
t;]r«ide  loosened  a  little,  an  injured  interest  cried  out,  and  did  not 
i^lwa^'s  cry  in  vain.     In  1788  he  obtained  a  revisal  of  the  tariff  in 
iaFor  of  American   products,  wliich  admitted  American  whale-oil 
(T>efore  prohibited)  at  a  duty  of  ten  dollars  a  tun.     This  was  a  vast 
l>oon  to  Yankee  whalers.     But  an  existing  treaty  between  France 
and  England  obliged  France  to  admit  English  oil  on 'the  terms  of 
"  the  most-favored  nation."     At  once  the  English  oils  "  flowed  in/' 
over-stocked  the  market,  and  lowered  the  price  to  such  a  point,  that 
the  French  fishermen  and  sealmen  could  not  live.     An  outcry  arose, 
which  the  French  Ministry  could  not  disregard.     Then  it  was  pro- 
posed to  exclude  all  "  European  oils,  which  would  not  infringe  the 
British    treaty ; "  and   this   idea  Jefferson,   free-trader  as  he  was, 
enoouraged  with  patriotic  inconsistency,  because,  as  he  says,  it  would 
give  to  the  French  and  American  fisheries  a  monopoly  of  the  French 
market."     The  arret  was  drawn  up ;  ministers  were  assembled ;  and 
in  a  moment  more  it  would  have  been  passed,  to  the  enriching  of 
Nantucket  and  the  great  advantage  of  all  the  New-England  coiist.. 
Just  then  a  minister  proposed  to  strike  out  the   word  European^ 
which  would  make  the  measure  still  more  satisfactory  to  French  oil- 
men.    The  amendment  was  agreed  to ;  the  arret  was  signed ;  and, 
behold,  Nantucket  excluded  ! 

As  soon  as  Jefferson  heard  of  this  disaster,  he  put  forth  all  his 
energies  in  getting  the  arret  amended.  Not  content  with  verbal  and 
written  remonstrance,  he  took  a  leaf  from  Dr.  Franklin^s  book,  and 
caused  a  small  treatise  upon  the  subject  to  be  printed,  "  to  entice 
them  to  read  it,"  particularly  the  new  minister,  M.  Necker,  who, 
minister  as  he  was,  had  "  some  principles  of  economy,  and  will  enter 
into  calculations."  He  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  soon  had  the 
pleasure  of  sending  to  Nantucket,  through  Mr.  Adams,  a  notification 
that  the  whalemen  might  put  to  sea  in  full  confidence  of  being 
allowed  to  sell  tlieir  oil  in  French  ports  on  profitable  terms.  He 
testified  to  the  generous  aid  he  had  hiid  in  this  business  from  Lafa- 
yette :  "  He  has  paid  the  closest  attention  to  it,  and  combated  for 
us  with  the  zeal  of  a  native." 

Other  curious  incidents  of  his  five-years'  war  against  the  protec- 
tive sy.stem  press  for  mention ;  but,  really,  one  suffices  as  well  as 
a  thousand.  It  is  always  the  same  story :  the  interests  of  men 
against  the  rights  of  man,  —  temporary  and  local  advantage  opposed 
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to  the  permanent  Interest  of  the  human  ra^e,  —  a  shrinking  from  ■ 
fair,  ppen  contest,  and  compelling  your  adversary  to  go  into  the  ting 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  him.  Kevertlielesa,  such  is  the  nature  of 
man,  that  the  progress  from  restriction  to  freedom,  wlietlier  in  poli- 
tics, religion,  or  trrule,  mu)>t  be  slow  iti  order  to  be  sure.  It  is  human 
to  cry,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  when  you  live  by  mak- 
ing images  of  the  chaste  goddess.  Even  Jefferson,  a  free-trader  by 
the  constitution  of  his  mind,  was  not  so  very  ill-content  with  a 
"monopoly"  which  shut  English  whalemen  out  of  the  ports  of  France, 
and  let  his  own  countrymen  in.  The  principle  was  wrong,  but  hs 
could  lear  it  in  this  instance.  It  required  many  years  of  pig-headed 
outrage  to  kill  his  proud  and  yearning  lore  for  the  land  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  but  the  thing  was  done  at  last,  with  a  completeness  that  left 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Among  the  powers  with  which  the  commissioners  of  the  TTuited 
States  endeavored  to  negotiate  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  on 
sublime  Christian  principles,  were  Tunis,  Algipfs,  Tripoli,  and  "  the 
■  high,  glorious,  mighty,  and  most  noble  King,  Prince,  and  Emperor" 
of  Morocco.  Before  Mr.  Jefferson  had  held  the  post  of  pleniiioten- 
tiary  many  weeks,  he  was  reminded  most  painfully,  that  tboM 
powers  were  not  yet,  perhaps,  quite  prepared  to  conduct  their  fcp- 
eign  affairs  in  the  lofty  style  proposed.  A  rumor  ran  over  Europe, 
that  Dr.  Franklin,  on  liis  voyage  to  America,  had  been  captured  by 
the  Algerines,  and  carried  to  Algiers  ;  where,  being  held  for  ransom, 
he  bore  his  captivity  with  the  cHeerfulness  and  dignity  that  might 
have  been  expected  of  hira.  Nor  was  such  an  event  impossible,  nor 
even  improbable.  The  packets  plying  between  Havre  and  New 
York  wi-re  not  considered  safe  from  the  Algerine  corsairs  in  1785. 
Nothing  afloat  was  safe  from  them,  unless  defended  by  superior  guna, 
or  protected  by  an  annual  subsidy.  Among  the  curious  bits  of 
information  which  Jefferson  contrived  to  send  to  Mr.  Jay,  was  a  list 
of  the  presents  made  by  the  Dutch,  in  17R!,  to  the  aforesaid  King, 
Prince,  and  Emperor  of  Morocco.  Tho  Dutch,  we  should  infer  from 
this  catalogue,  supplied  the  emperor  with  the  means  of  preyingupoa 
the  commerce  of  the  world ;  for  it  consists  of  items  like  tlieso :  69 
masts,  30  cables,  267  pieces  of  cordage,  70  cannon,  21  anchors,  285 
pieces  of  saii-cloth,  1,450  pulleys,  61  cliests  of  tools,  12  quadrajits,  12 
compasses,  26  hour-glasses,  27  sea-charts,  60  doseu  sail-ueedles,  24 
tons  of  pitch ;  besides  auch  "  extraordinary  presents  "  as  2  piecea  of 
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scarlet  cloth,  2  of  green  cloth,  280  loaves  of  sugar,  one  chest  of  tea, 
24  china  punch-bowls,  50  pieces  of  muslin,  3  clocks,  and  one  "  very 
large  watch."  He  learned,  too,  that  Spain  had  recently  stooped  to 
bny  a  peace  from  one  of  these  piratical  powers  at  a  cost  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

It  was  in  the  destiny  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  a  later  time,  to  extort  a 
peace  from  these  pirates  in  another  way,  and,  in  fact,  to  originate  the 
system  that  rid  the  seas  of  them  forever.  But  at  present  the  coun- 
try which  he  represented  was  not  strong  enough  to  depart  from  the 
established  system  of  purchase.  The  United  States  was  a  gainer 
even  by  the  treaty  for  which  Spain  had  paid  so  high  a  i)rice ;  for 
8pain  was  then  in  close  alliance  with  the  republic  which  ha<l  humbled 
the  great  enemy  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  In  the  spring  of  1785 
came  news  that  the  American  brig  Betsy  had  been  captuwd  and 
taken  to  Morocco,  where  the  crew  were  held  for  ransom.  It  was  the 
good  offices  of  Spain  that  induced  the  King,  Prince,  and  Emperor  of 
Morocco  to  inake  a  present  to  the  American  minister  at  Cadiz  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Betsy's  crew.  But  when  Mr.  Carmichael  waited 
on  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  thank  him,  "  in  the  best  Si>anish  he 
ooold  muster,"  for  the  friendly  act  of  the  king,  he  was  given  to 
understand,  that,  unless  the  United  States  sent  an  envoy  to  Morocco 
with  presents  for  the  emperor,  no  more  crows  wouhl  be  released 
except  on  the  usual  terms.  Mr.  Carinicliael  n<jtified  Mr.  Jefferson  of 
these  events,  and  added  that  he  feared  further  depredations  fi-om  the 
Algerines.  Thirteen  prizes  had  recently  been  bi-ought  in  by  them, 
chiefly  Portuguese,  he  thought.  "  Tlie  Americans,  I  hope,  are  too 
mach  frightened  already,"  said  he,  "  to  venture  any  vessels  this  way, 
especially  during  the  summer.'*  And  they  ran  some  risk  even  in 
the  more  northern  latitudes. 

A  month  later  Mr.  Jefferson  received  a  doleful  letter  from  three 
American  captains  in  Algiers,  whicli  brouglit  the  suhject  home  to 
him  most  forcibly:  "We,  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  having  the  misfortune  of  being  captured  off  tlie  coast  of 
Portugal,  the  24th  and  30th  of  July,  by  the  Algerines,  and  brought 
into  this  port,  where  we  are  beconic  slaves,  and  sent  to  the  work- 
houses, our  sufferings  are  beyond  our  expressing  or  3'our  concep- 
tion, ....  being  stripped  uf  all  our  clothes,  hnd  nothinj^  to  exist  on 
hot  two  small  cakes  of  bread  per  day,  without  any  other  necessa* 
ries  of  life.''     But  the  captains  had  found  a  friend :  "  Charles  Logic 
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Esq.,  British  consul,  seeing  our  distressed  situation,  has  taken  as 
three  masters  of  vessels  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  has  given  security 
for  U8  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  Einj  of  Cruelties."  The  sailors,  bow- 
ever,  remained  in  tlie  workhouses,  where  they  would  certainly  stajre, 
the  captaiuri  thought,  if  Mr.  Jeiferson  could  uot  at  once  prevail  upon 
Cougresa  to  graut  them  relief. 

In  writing  this  letter,  tlio  three  captains  provided  Mr.  Jofferoon 
with  seven  years'  trouble.  During  all  the  remaiuder  of  his  resi- 
dence at  I'ai'i:),  and  years  after  his  return  home,  one  of  liis  chief 
en)[jloyments  was  to  procure  the  dejiverauce  of  those  unfortunate 
prisoners  from  captivity.  After  making  some  provision  for  their 
maintenance,  he  explained  to  Congress  the  necessity  of  treating  witli 
the  pimtcs  us  the  Spaniards  had  done,  money  in  hand.  He  y/u 
authorized  to  give  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  High  and  Mighty 
Frince  and  I'hnperor  of  Morocco,  and  the  same  sum  to  the  King  of 
Gruelcieii,  for  a  treaty  of  peace.  Inadequate  as  those  sums  were, 
they  seemed  stupendous  to  a  Congress  distressed  with  the  deht  of 
the  ItL-volution,  fearing  to  leara  by  every  arrival  that  their  credit 
was  gone  in  Kurope,  through  the  failure  of  their  agents  to  effect  a 
now  loan.  Jefferson  and  Adams  took  the  liberty  of  doubling  the 
price  for  .1  treaty  with  Algiers;  offering  forty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
treaty  anil  the  twenty  prisoners.  They  felt  that  this  was  assuming 
a  resjHJnsihility  wlrich  nothing  coidd  justify  but  the  emergency  of 
the  case.  "  The  motives  wliiili  led  to  it,"  wrote  Jufferfon  to  Mr. 
Juy,  "must  bo  found  in  the  feelings  of  tlie  human  heart,  in  a  par- 
tiality for  those  sufferers  who  are  of  our  own  country,  and  in  the 
cbiifjatioiLS  of  every  government  to  yield  protection  to  tlieir  citizens 
OS  tlie  consideration  for  their  obedience."  He  assured  the  secretary, 
"that  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  know  that  Congress  did  not  disap- 
'  prove  this  ^tep."  He  received  that  comfort  in  due  time;  but  the 
forty  thousand  dollars  did  not  ^et  tlie  treaty,  nor  bring  home  the 
captives.  The  agents  whom  he  despatched  returned  with  the  report 
that  upon  sucli  terms  no  business  euuld  be  done. 

And  so  the  affair  drew  on.  In  the  spring  of  1786  Mr.  Jefferson, 
upon  an  intimation  received  from  Mr.  Adams,  liurried  over  to  Lon- 
don to  conter  with  the  ambassador  of  Tripoli  upon  the  matter;  sup- 
posing that  whatever  bargain  they  might  make  witii  TrijKtll  would 
be  a  guide  in  their  negotiations  with  Algiers  and  Morocco.  Tht 
two  Americans  met  tlie  ambassador,  and  bad  a  conversation  witb 
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him  which  one  would  think  more  suitable  to  A.  D.  1100  tnan  1786« 
The  first  question  discussed  between  them  was,  whether  it  were  bet- 
ter for  the  United  States  to  buy  a  temporary  peace  by  annual  pay- 
ments; or  a  permanent  peace  by  what  our  English  friends  elegantly 
style  "  a  lump  sum."  The  ambassador  was  much  in  favor  of  a  per- 
manent peace.  Any  stipulated  auuual  sura,  he  said,  might  cease  to 
content  his  country ;  and  an  increased  demand  might  bring  on  a  war, 
which  would  interrupt  the  payments,  and  give  new  cause  of  differ- 
ence. It  would  be  much  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  he  assured  them,  for 
the  United  States  to  come  down  handsomely  at  once,  and  make  an 
end  of  the  business. 

That  question  having  been  duly  considered,  the  Americans  were 
ready  to  listen  to  the  terms ;  whicli  were  these  :  for  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Tripoli,  to  last  one  year,  with  privilege  of  renewal,  twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  guineas  to  the  government,  and  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  to  the  ambassador;  for  a  permament 
peace^  thirty  thousand  guineas  to  the  government,  and  three  thou- 
sand guineas  to  the  ambassador;  csish  down  on  receipt  of  signed 
treaty.  N.B.  —  Merchandise  not  taken.  On  the  same  terras,  the 
ambassador  assured  them,  a  peace  could  be  had  with  Tunis;  but, 
with  regard  to  Algiers  and  Morocco,  he  could  not  undertake  to  prom- 
ise any  thing.  Peace  with  the  four  piratical  powers,  then,  would 
cost  Congress  at  least  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  If 
the  affair  had  not  involved  the  life  and  liberty  of  countrymen,  tlie 
American  commissioners  might  have  laughed  at  the  disproportion 
between  the  sums  they  were  empowered  to  offer  and  those  demanded. 

Disguising  their  feelings  as  best  they  could,  they  "took  the  lib- 
erty to  make  some  inquiries  concerning  the  ground  of  the  preten- 
noDS  to  make  war  upon  nations  who  had  done  them  no  injury.'' 
The  ambassador  replied :  It  was  written  in  their  Koran,  that  all  na- 
tioiu  which  had  not  acknowledged  the  Prophet  were  sinners,  whom 
it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  faithful  to  plunder  and  enslave ; 
and  that  every  Mussulman  who  was  slain  in  this  warfare  was  sure 
to  go  to  paradise.  He  said,  also,  that  the  man  who  was  the  first  to 
Itoaid  a  vessel  had  one  slave  over  and  above  his  share;  and  that 
when  they  sprang  to  the  deck  of  an  enemy's  ship,  every  sailor  held 
a  dagger  in  each  hand  and  a  third  in  his  mouth,  which  usually 
struck  such  terror  into  the  foe  that  they  cried  out  for  quarter  at 
ence.    It^was  the  opinion  of  this  enlightened  public  functionary 
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that  the  Devil  aided  bis  counttyiuen  in  these  expeditions;  for  tlier^ 
were  almost  always  successful. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize,  only  eiglity-sii  years  after  this  con-^ 
versation,  that  it  could  ever  ha^e  been  held ;  still  less  that  the  Ameri-^ 
citu  commissioners  sliould  have  seriously  reported  it  to  Mr.  <Tay,  wit^K 
an  offer  of  their  best  services  in  trying  to  borrow  the  money  in  HolK 
land  or  elsewhere,  and  in  concluding  the  several  bargains  for  peac^ 
with  the  four  powers ;  least  of  all,  that  Mr.  Jay  should  have  sut*- 
mitted  the  offers  of  the  ambassador  to  Congress.     Congress,  in  tbcM" 
turn,  referred  the  matter  back  to  Mr.  Jay  for  his  opinion,  which  he 
gave  with  elaboration  and  exactness.     The  substance  of  his  report 
was  this :  "We  cannot  raise  the  money ;  and  it  would  he  an  injury  to 
our  credit  to  attempt  to  do  so,  and  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  confine  his  efforts  to  the 
mere  deliverance  of  the  captives  by  ransom.  This,  too,  was  a  mat- 
ter demanding  the  most  delicate  and  cautious  handling;  for  the 
price  of  a  captive  was  regulated  like  professional  fees,  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  parties  interested.  Let  those  professional  pirates 
but  suppose  a  government  concerned  in  a  slave's  ransom,  and  the 
price  ran  up  the  scale  to  a  height  most  alarming.  Jefferson  was 
obliged  to  conceal  horn  every  one,  and  especially  from  the  prisoners, 
that  he  had  any  authority  to  treat  for  their  release,  —  a  course  that 
brought  upon  him  a  kind  of  censure  hard  to  bear  indeed.  While 
he  was  exerting  every  faculty  in  behalf  of  the  captives,  he  would 
receive  from  them  "cruel  letters,"  as  he  termed  them,  accusing  him, 
not  merely  of  neglecting  their  interests,  but  of  disobeying  the  posi- 
tive orders  of  Congress  to  negotiate  their  ransom. 

He  availed  himself  at  length  of  the  services  of  an  order  of  mooki 
called  the  Matluirins,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  begging  alma  fw 
the  ransom  of  Christian  captives  held  to  servitude  among  the  Infi- 
dels. Agents  of  theirs  constantly  lived  in  the  Barbary  States 
searching  out  captives,  and  driving  hard  bargains  in  their  purchase. 
As  it  was  known  that  the  Mathurins  could  ransom  cheaper  than  any 
other  agency,  they  were  frequently  employed  by  governments  and 
by  families  in  procuring  the  deliverance  of  captives.  The  chief  of 
the  order  received  Mr.  Jefferson  with  the  utmost  benignity,  and  won 
his  favorable  regard  by  making  no  allusion  to  the  religious  heresy  of 
the  American  captives.  He  offered  to  undertake  the  purchase,  pn> 
Tided  the  most  profound  aecrecy  were  observed;  and  he  tly>ught  tha 
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twenty  captives  would  cost  Congress  ten  thousand  dollars.  Congress 
authorized  the  expenditure.  But  that  was  the  time  when  it  over- 
taxed the  credit  of  the  United  States,  even  to  suhsist  their  half  a 
dozen  representatives  in  Europe.  "  The  moment  I  have  the  money," 
JiCr.  Jefferson  was  ohliged  to  write,  "  the  husiness  shall  he  set  in 
xnotion.^'  But  the  money  was  long  in  coming.  A  new  government 
^ras  forming  at  Philadelphia.  All  was  emharrassment  in  the 
^.nances,  and  confusion  in  the  minds,  of  the  transitory  administration. 
The  poor  captives  lingered  in  slavery  year  after  year,  dependent  for 
clailj  sustenance,  for  months  at  a  time,  on  advances  made  hy  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  As  late  as  1793  we  still  find  Mr.  Jefferson 
busied  about  the  same  prisoners  in  Algiers. 

While  doing  what  he  could  for  the  relief  and  protection  of  his 
own  countrymen,  he  set  on  foot  a  nobler  scheme  for  delivering  the 
vessels  of  all  the  maritime  nations  from  the  risk  of  capture  by  these 
pirates.     He  drew  up  a  plan,  which  he  submitted  to  the  diplomatic 
corps  at  Versailles,  for  keeping  a  joint  fleet  of  six  frigates  and  six 
Smaller  vessels  in  commission,  one-half  of  which  should  be  always 
oruising  against  the  corsairs,  waging  active  war,  until  the  four  Bar- 
l>ary  States  were  willing  to  conclude  treaties  of  peace  without  sub- 
sidy or  price.     Portugal,  Naples,  the  two  Sicilies,  Venice,   Malta, 
XDenmark,  and  Sweden,  all   avowed  a  willingness  to  share  in  the 
Enterprise,  provided  France  offered  no  opposition.     Having  satisfied 
"the  ambassadors  on  this  point,  he  felt  sure  of  success  if  Congress 
'Would  authorize  him  to  make  the  proposition  as  from  them,  and  to 
Support  it  by  undertaking  to  contribute  and  maintain  one  of  the 
&igates.     But  the  power  of  the  Congress  of  the  old  confederacy, 
^ever  sufficient,  was  now  waning  fast.     What  could  it  ever  do  but 
'9^econimend  the  States  to  pay  their  share  of  public  expenses  ?     And 
^he  recommendations  of  this  nature,  as  Jefferson  remarked,  were 
Xiow  so  oi>enly  neglected  by  the  States,  that  Congress  "declined  an 
engagement  which  they  were  conscious  they  could  not  fulfil  with 
punctuality.''     It  was  an  excellent  scheme.     Jefferson  had  drawn  it 
up  in  great  detail,  and  with  so  much  forethought  and  good  sense, 
that  it  looks  on  paper  as  though  it  might  have  answered  the  j)ur- 
pose. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jefferson  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  convention 
between  Prance  and  the  United  States  which  regulated  the  consular 
lervices  of  both  nations.      Does  the  reader  happen  to  know  what 
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despotic  powers  a  consul  exercised  formerly?  He  was  a  terrible  being 
He  was  invested  with  much  of  the  eacredness  and  mora  than  thi 
authority  of  an  ambassador.  The  laws  of  the  country  in  nbich  h 
lived  could  not  touch  him,  — could  neither  confine  his  person,  no 
seize  hia  goods,  nor  search  his  house.  Over  such  of  his  countryme: 
fts  fell  into  his  power  he  exercised  autocratic  sway.  If  he  suspecte 
a  passenger  of  being  a  deserter  or  a  criminal,  be  could  send  hii 
home ;  if  he  caught  a  ship  in  a  contraband  act,  he  could  order  i 
back  to  its  port.  A^en  Dr.  Franklin  came  to  arrange  the  consuls 
service  of  the  two  countries,  the  Count  de  Vergennes  simpt 
banded  him  a  copy  of  the  consular  convention  established  betwee. 
France  and  the  continental  powers ;  and  this  the  doctor  accepted 
signed,  and  sent  home  for  ratification,  supposing  it  to  be  the  correc 
and  only  thing  admissible.  "Congress  received  it,"  as  Jeffersoi 
reports,  "with  the  deepest  concern.  They  honored  Dr.  Franklin 
they  were  attached  to  the  French  nation,  but  they  could  not  relin 
quish  fundamental  principles."  The  convention  was  returned  h 
Jefferson,  with  new  instructions  and  powers ;  and  he  succeeded,  afte 
a  long  and  difGcult  negotiation,  in  inducing  the  French  govemmen 
to  limit  those  excessive  consular  powers.  The  government,  h 
explains,  anticipated  a  very  extensive  emigration  from  France  to  th 
United  States,  which,  under  the  old  consular  system,  they  coal- 
have  controlled ;  and  hence  they  yielded  it  "  with  the  utmost  relac 
tance,  and  inch  by  inch."  But  they  yielded  it  at  last  with  £r&nk 
ness  and  good-humor,  and  the  consular  system  was  arranged  as  ir 
find  it  DOW. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

UNOFFICIAL    LABORS. 

Whek  we  turn  from  the  plenipotentiary's  public  duties  to  his 
•emi-official  and  voluntary  labors,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  stirred 
to  admiration  and  gratitude.  I  do  not  know  what  public  man  has 
ever  been  more  solicitous  to  use  the  opportunities  which  his  office 
conferred  of  rendering  solid  service  to  his  country,  to  institutions, 
to  corporations,  to  individuals.  He  kept  four  colleges  —  Harvard, 
Yale,  William  and  Mary,  and  the  College  of  Philadelphia  —  advised 
of  the  new  inventions,  discoveries,  conjectures,  books,  that  seemed 
important.  And  what  news  he  had  to  send  sometimes  !  It  was  he 
who  sent  to  America  the  most  important  piece  of  mechanical  intelli- 
gence that  pen  ever  recorded,  —  the  success  of  the  Watt  steam- 
engine,  by  means  of  which  ^'a  peck  and  a  half  of  coal  performs  as 
much  work  as  a  horse  in  a  day.''  He  conversed  at  Paris  with 
Boulton,  who  was  Watt's  partner  in  the  manufacture  of  the  engines, 
and  learned  from  his  lips  this  astounding  fact.  But  it  did  not 
astound  him  in  the  least.  He  mentions  it  quietly  in  the  postscript 
of  a  long  letter;  for  no  man  yet  foresaw  the  revolution  in  all  human 
affairs  which  that  invention  was  to  effect.  He  went  to  see  an  engine 
at  work  in  London  afterwards ;  but  he  was  only  allowed  to  view  the 
outward  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  he  could  not  tell  whether  the 
mill  "was  turned  by  the  steam  immediately,"  or  by  a  stream  of 
water  which  the  steam  pumped  up. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  system  of  manufacturing  watches, 
clocks,  arms,  and  other  objects,  in  parts  so  exactly  alike  that  they 
can  be  used  without  altering  or  fitting.  It  was  Jefferson  who  sent 
to  Congress  an  account  of  this  admirable  idea,  which  he  derived 
(torn  its  ingenious  inventor,  a  French  mechanic.  He  also  forwarded 
specimens  of  the  part   of   a   musket-lock,  by  way  of  illustration. 
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The  system,  wliicli  was  at  first  employed  only  in  the  manufacture 
of  arms,  seems  now  about  to  be  applied  to  all  manufactures.  He 
sent  to  Virginia  particular  accounts  of  the  construction  of  canala 
and  locks,  and  of  the  devices  employed  in  Europe  for  improving 
and  extending  the  navigation  of  rivers ;  information  peculiarly 
w^elcome  to  General  Washington  and  the  companies  formed  under 
his  auspices  to  extend  the  navigation  of  the  James  and  the  Potomac 
back  to  the  mountains. 

Virginian  as  he  was,  he  had  a  Yankee's  love  for  an  improved 
implement  or  utensil ;  and  ho  was  alwa3"s  sending  something  ingeni- 
ous in  that  way  to  a  friend.  lie  scoured  Paris  to  find  one  of  the 
"  new  lamps  "  for  Richard  Henry  Lee,  failed  to  get  a  good  one, 
tried  again  in  London,  and  succeeded.  Madison  was  indebted  to 
him  for  getting  made  the  most  perfect  watch  the  arts  could  then 
produce,  —  price  six  hundred  francs,  —  and  a  portable  copyings 
press  of  his  own  contriving,  besides  a  great  number  of  books  for  his 
library.  A  stroll  among  the  book-stalls  was  one  of  his  favorite 
afternoon  recreations  during  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  Paris,  so 
one  of  his  daughters  recoi*ds;  and  he  picked  up  many  hundreds  of 
prizes  in  the  way  of  rare  and  curious  books,  for  Madison,  Wythe, 
Monroe,  and  himself. 

Euroi>e  is  still  the  chief  source  of  our  intellectual  nourishment ; 
but,  when  Jefterson  was  minister  in  Paris,  it  was  the  only  source. 
America  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  intellectual  resources  of 
man,  except  Franklin  ;  and  the  best  of  Eranklin  was  not  yet  acces- 
sible. We  had  no  art,  little  science,  no  literature ;  not  a  i>oem,  not 
a  book,  not  a  picture?,  not  a  statue,  not  an  edifice.  Jeflerson  evident- 
ly recognized  it  as  a  very  important  part  of  his  duty  to  be  a  channel 
of  communication  by  which  the  redun<lant  intellectual  wealth  of  one 
continent  should  go  to  lessen  the  poverty  of  the  other.  He  had  in 
his  note-book  a  con.«»iderable  list  of  Americans,  such  as  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, James  Madiv^on,  George  Wythe,  Edmund  Randolph,  Dr.  Stiles, 
of  wliom  he  was  the  literary  agent  in  Europe,  for  whom  he  received 
the  volumes  of  the  Eneyclopa^dia  as  they  appeared,  and  subscribed 
for  copies  of  any  work  of  value  which  was  announced  for  publica- 
tion. In  ailvancc  of  international  copyright,  and,  indeed,  l>ofore 
Noah  Webster  had  procured  a  home  copyright  for  his  spelling-book 
from  a  iew  of  the  State  legislatures  (the  beginning  of  our  copyright 
Bystem),  Jefferson  aided  two  American  authors  to  gain  something 
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:tffom  the  European  sale  of  tlieir  writings.  He  got  forty  guineas  for 
aui  early  copy  of  Ramsay's  History  of  the  Revolutionary  War  for 
'translation  into  French  ;  and  when  he  found  that  the  London  book- 
sellers did  not  dare  sell  the  book,  he  sent  for  a  hundred  copies,  and 
caused  it  to  be  advertised  in  the  London  papers,  that  persons  in 
^England  wishing  the  work  could  have  it  from  Paris,  per  diligence. 
Similar  service  he  rendered  Dr.  Gordon,  author  of  the  history  of  the 
*war  to  which  he  had  himself  contributed. 

Some  opportunities  which  occurred  to  him  of  aiding  the  growth 

<if  a  better  taste  in  America   for  architecture,  ho    eagerly   seized. 

ITi^nia  was  about  to  disfigure  Richmond  with  public  buildings; 

and  the  commissioners  wrote  to  him  for  plans,  particularly  a  plan 

^r  a  Capitol.     What  commission  could  have  been  more  welcome  ? 

ITrom  his  youth  up,  before  he  had  ever  seen  an  edifice  that  was  not 

xepalsive,  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  architecture;  and  now,  in  Paris, 

it  was  a  daily  rapture  to  pass  one  of  his  favorite  buildings.     He 

"^rould  linger  near  it,  he  tells  one  of  his   fri^'uds,  for  a  long  time; 

'^roald  often  go  out  of  his  way  to  catch  a  view  of  it ;  loved  to  study 

S.t  in  new  lights  and  unusual    conditions   of   the  atmosphere,  and 

^ever  grew  weary  of  admiring  it. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  received  the  letter  from  Richmoi\d,  he 
engaged  the  best  architect  of  the  day,  and  entered  upon  the  joyous 
"^ork.     They  took  for  their  mo<lel  the  Maison  Quarree  of  Nismes, 
"^hich,  he  thought,  was  ^^  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most 
leautiful  and  precious  morsel  of  architecture  left  us  by  antiquity ; 
«  .  .  very  simple,  but  noble  beyond  expression."     All  the  time  he 
^soald  spare  from  pressing  public  duties  he  spent  in  adapting  the 
mncient  model  to  modern  utilities.     But,  with  all  his  zeal,  the  plan 
consumed  time;  and  he  was  iigliast  one  day,  to  receive  news  from 
liome  that  the  commissioners  were  beginning  to  build  without  it. 
He  wrote  to  Madison,  begging  him  to  u^e  all  his  influence  for  delay. 
•*How  is  a  taste,"  he  asked,  "  for  this  beautiful  art  to  be  funned  in 
our  countrymen  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  every  ooojision  when 
public  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  of  presenting  to  them  niudels  for 
their  study  and  imitation  ?  "     The  loss  of  a  few  bricks,  ho  thought, 
was  not  to  be  weighed  against  "  the  comfort  of  laying  out  the  pub- 
lic money  for  something  honorable,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing    an 
object  and  proof  of  national  good  taste,  and  the  regret  and  mortifi- 
eatiou  of  erecting  a  monument   of  our  barbarism,  which  will   be 

20 
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(oaded  with  execrations  as  long  as  it  shall  endure.''  He  seems  to 
have  smiled  at  his  own  vehemence.  "  You  see,"  he  concluded,  "I 
am  un  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  arts ;  but  it  is  an  enthusiasm 
^f  which  I  am  not  ashamed,  as  its  object  is  to  improve  the  taste  of 
my  countrymen,  to  increase  their  reputation,  to  reconcile  to  them  the 
respect  of  the  world,  and  procure  them  its  praise." 

Madison  exerted  himself;  the  work  was  stopped;  the  plan  wm 
accepte<l.  I5ut  the  home  architect,  as  Professor  Tucker  tells  0% 
mingled  an  idea  or  two  of  his  own  with  those  of  the  ancient  master, 
and  considerations  of  economy  were  allowed  to  modify  parts  of  the 
design.  The  result  many  readers  have  seen  in  that  ill-starred,  for- 
lorn-looking edifice,  the  Capitol  of  Virginia  at  Richmond.  Xear  it, 
on  the  Ca[)itol  grounds,  is  the  best  thing  America  has  yet  paid  for 
in  the  way  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  deserving  men,  —  the 
monument  to  Washington  and  other  Virginians  most  distinguished 
in  the  Iv evolutionary  struggle.  Jefferson  was  much  occupied  with 
details  of  tiiis  fine  work  during  his  residence  in  Paris.  For  Virginia, 
also,  he  bought  some  thousands  of  stands  of  arms  and  other  warlike 
materi:il ;  for  who  had  yet  so  much  as  thought  that  Virginia  was 
not  a  sovereign  State? 

There  was  no  end  of  his  services  to  the  infant  unskilled  agricul- 
ture of  liis  country.  In  Cluirleston  and  Philadelphia  there  was 
already  something  in  the  way  of  an  agricultural  society,  to  which 
he  sent  information,  seeds,  n>ots,  nuts,  and  plants;  thus  continuing 
the  work  begun  in  his  father's  youth  by  John  Bartram  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  whom  be  honor  and  gratitude  forever!  To  the  Charleston 
society,  Jefferson's  benefactions  were  most  numerous  and  im|>ortant. 
Upon  receiving  the  intelligi-nce  that  he  had  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  society,  he  sent  them,  with  his  letter  of  acknowledgment, 
"some  seeds  of  a  gra^s  that  ha<l  been  found  very  useful  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Enrop**,''  and  wfis  almo>t  the  only  grass  cultivated 
in  3Ialta.  It  is  to  Ixt  feared  the  see<l  wils  not  duh*  cared  for  by  the 
society;  for  the  Northern  eye  looks  in  vain,  in  the  Carolinas,  for  a 
vivid  lawn  or  a  fine  field  of  grass.  Afterwards  he  procured  for  them 
a  quantity  of  the  acorns  of  the  cork-oak.  Where  are  the  cork-oaks 
that  sliould  have  sprung  from  them  ?  He  burned  with  desire  to 
introduce  the  olive  culture  into  the  Southern  States;  and  he  returns 
again  and  again  to  the  subject  in  his  letters.  He  Siiw  what  a  great 
good  the  olive-tree  was  to  Europe,  from  its  hardiness,  its  fruitfulnesa. 
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the  low  quality  of  the  soil  in  which  it  flourishes,  and  the  agreeable 
^avor  it  imparts  to  many  viands  otherwise  tasteless  or  disagreeable. 
lie  urged  the  Charleston  society  to  make  it  a  chief  object  to  intro- 
duce the  olive,  and  offered  to  send  them  bountiful  supplies  of  plants 
of  every  valuable  variety,  and  to  be  one  of  five  persons  to  contribute 
'fen  guineas  a  year  to  their  experimental  culture  in  South  Carolina. 

*'  V  he  wrote  to  President  Drayton,  "  the  memory  of  those  per- 
sons is  held  in  great  respect  in  South  Carolina  who  introduced  there 
-the  culture  of  rice,  a  plant  which  sows  life  and  death  with  almost 
^qual  hand,   what  obligations  would  be  due  to   him    who   should 
ijitroduce  the  olive-tree,  and  set  the  example  of  its  culture !     Were 
-tlie  owners  of  slaves  to  view  it  only  as  the  means  of  bettering  their 
condition,  how  much  would  he  better  that  by  planting  one  of  those 
"trees  for  every  slave  he  possessed  !     Having  been  myself  an  eye- 
iwitness  to  the  blessings  which  this  tree  sheds  on  the  poor,  I  nevex 
\iad  my  wishes  so  kindled  for  the  introduction  of  any  article  of  new 
culture  into  our  own  country." 

Olive-oil,  however,  despite  his  generous  efforts,  is  not  yet  an 
American  product.  The  society  accepted  his  offers.  He  sent  them 
a  whole  "cargo  of  plants."  The  culture  was  begun  with  enthusi- 
asm. But  whether  from  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  perseverance,  or 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  climate,  or  the  excessive  richness  of  the 
Boil,  the  trees  did  not  flourish.  The  caper,  too,  of  which  ho  sent 
seeds  and  amplest  information,  we  still  import  in  long,  thin  bottles, 
from  Europe.  Cotton  he  dismisses  with  curious  brevity,  consider- 
bg  the  importance  it  has  since  attained.  In  writing  of  East  India 
products  to  the  Charleston  society,  he  says,  "Cotton  is  a  precious 
resource,  and  which  cannot  fail  with  you." 

Rice  was  the  great  theme  of  his   agricultural  letters.     He  was 
Kirpri.«ied,  upon  settling  for  the  first  time  in  a  Catholic  community, 
at  the  vast  quantities  of  rice  consumed;  for  it  was  the  great  resource 
«?  all  classes  during  Lent.     Fish  was  then  a  costly  article,  so  far 
frmn  the  sea.     Voltaire  laughs  at  the  Paris  dandies  of  his  day,  who 
alleviated  the  rigors  of  Lent  hy  breakfasting  with  their  mistresses 
oa  a  fresh  fish  brought,  post,  from  St.  Miilo,  that  cost  five  hundred 
francs,  —  a  delicate  mark  (^f  attention,  he  observes,  Ui  a  pretty  pen- 
Rent.     Rice,  however,  was  the  standing  dish  in  France  during  the 
Ming-season,  and  the  merchants  timed  their  importations  accord- 
ingly.    Jefferson  was  struck  with  the  small  quantity  of  American 
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rice  brought  to  French  ports  and  the  low  price  it  brought.     XJpoi 
inquiry;  he  was  told  that  the  American  rice  (which  reached  France 
by  way  of  England)  was  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Piedmont,  an< 

not  so  well  cleaned.     He  sent  to  Charleston  specimens  of  the  kind^ 

of  rice  sold  in  Paris^  explained  the  inconveniences  of  a  circoitoi 
commerce,  urged  the  Carolinians  to  send  cargoes  direct  to 
and  told  them  to  be  sure  to  get  the  bulk  of  the  supply  in  port  ^ 
month  before  Lent.     As  to  the  imperfect  cleaning,  he  resolyed  to 
investigate  that  point  to  the   uttermost.     Being  at  Marseilles  in 
1787,  he  inquired  on  every  hand  concerning  the  machine  employed 
in  Italy  to  hull  and  clean  the  rice.     Ko  one  could  tell  him.     The 
vast  national   importance  of  the   matter,  together   with  the   warm 
responses  which  he  had  received  from  Charleston  to  his  letters  upon 
rice,  induced  him  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  traverse  the  rice-country  on 
purpose  to  examine  the  hulling-mill  employed  there,  to  the  use  of 
which  he  supposed  the  higher  price  of  the  Italian  rice  was  due.     "  I 
found  their  machine,"  he  wrote  to  Edward  Rutledge  of  South  Caro- 
lina, ^'  exactly  such  a  one  as  you  had  described  to  mo  in  Congress  in 
the  year  1783 ! " 

But  he  did  not  cross  the  Alps  in  vain.     Seeing  that  the  Italians 
cleaned  their  rice  by  the  very  mill  used  in  South  Carolina,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  Italian  rice  was  of  a  better  kind,  and  resolved  to 
send  some  of  the  seed  to  Charleston.     It  was,  however,  part  of  the 
barbaric  protective  system  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  whatever 
could  most  signally  bless  other  nations ;  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
send  seed-rice  out  of  the  country.     Jefferson,  falling  back  on  the 
higher  law,  "took  measures  with  a  muleteer  to  run  a  couple  of  sacks 
across  the  Apennines  to  Genoa;"  but,  having  small  faith  in  the 
muleteer  s  success,  he  filled  the  pockets  of  his  coat  and  overcoat  with 
the  best  rice  of  the  best  rice-producing  district  in  It.aly,  and  sent  it, 
in   two   parcels   by  different   ships,  to  Charleston.     The    muleteer 
failed  to  run  his  sacks ;  but  this  small  store  reached  the  Charleston 
society,  who  distributed  it  among  the  rice-planters,  a  dozen  or  two 
of  grains  to  each.     These  were  carefully  sown  and  watched,  usually 
under  the  master's  eye.     The  sj^ecies  succeeded  well  in    the    rice 
country,  and  enabled  the  South-Carolina  planters  to   produce  the 
best  rice  in  the  world.     If  the  reader  has  had  to-day  a  pudding  of 
superior  rice,  its  grains  were,  in  all  probability,  descended  lineally 
&o|u  those  which  Jefferson  carried  off  in  his  pockets  in  1787. 
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He  afterwards  sent  the  society  rough  seed-rice  from  the  Levant 
^x>cjm  Egypt,  horn  Gochin-China,  from  the  East  Indies ;  besides  an 
^'  impxoTed  tooth  "  of  a  rice*milL  He  also  perfected  with  the  French 
^oremmeDt  and  with  French  merchants  the  best  arrangements  then 
powiUe  fiw  the  direct  importation  of  rice  frt>m  South  Carolina  and 
GeofEgiiu  Ko  man  was  ever  more  vigilant  than  he  in  detecting 
oppoartoiiitiefl  to  benefit  his  country.  How  did  he  get  unbailed  rice 
fxom  Goehin-Ghina  ?  ''  The  young  prince  of  that  country,  lately 
S^ne  from  hence,  having  undertaken  that  it  shall  come  to  me." 

U'or  did  he  confine  his  services  to  his  own  country ;  for,  as  he  said 
more  than  once,  he  regarded  the  office  which  he  filled  as  interna- 
tional, and  he  wished  to  be  the  medium  of  good  to  both  countries. 
Among  other  American  productions,  he  sent  for  two  or  three  hundred 
pecan-nuts  from  the  Far  West,  for  planting  in  France.     To  Dr. 
Stiles  he  wrote,  ''Mrs.  Adams  gives  me  an  account  of  a  flower 
found  in  Connecticat,  which  vegetates  when  suspended  in  the  air. 
She  bxoaght  one  to  Europe.    What  can  be  this  flower  ?    It  would 
be  a  carious  present  to  this  continent."     Such  hints  were  seldom 
dropped  in  vain.     Some  of  his  correspondents  took  extraordinary 
pains  to  gpratify  his  desires  of  this  nature.     The  venerable  Buffon, 
getting  past  eighty  then,  and  verging  to  the  close  of  his  illustrious 
career,  was  indebted  to  Jefferson  for  torrents  of  information  concern- 
ing nature  in  Aqaerica,  as  well  as  for  many  valuable  specimens.     He 
give  the  great  naturalist  the  skin  of  a  panther,  which  the  old  man 
bad  never  seen,  and  had  not  mentioned  in  his  work ;  also  the  horns 
and  skins  of  American  deer,  the  feet  and  combs  of  American  birds, 
and  many  other  similar  objects. 

He  did  not,  it  seems,  aJways  agree  with  Buffon.  The  old  man 
held  chemistry  in  contempt,  —  mere  cookery,  he  called  it,  —  and 
lield  that  a  chemist  was  no  bettor  than  a  cook.  "  I  think  it,"  said 
Jefferson,  '^on  the  contrary,  the  most  useful  of  sciences,  and  big 
with  future  discoveries  for  the  utility  and  safety  of  the  human  race." 
He  combated,  also,  the  Count  do  Buffon's  theory  of  the  degeneracy 
of  animals  in  America.  After  much  discussion,  be  tried  an  argu- 
ment similar  to  that  which  Dr.  Franklin  had  used,  when,  in  reply 
to  a  remark  of  the  same  nature,  he  requested  all  the  Americans 
seated  on  one  side  of  the  table  to  stand,  and  then  all  tlie  Frenchmen, 
who  happened  to  sit  in  a  row  on  the  other  side.  The  Americans 
towered  gigantic  above  the  little  Gauls,  and  the  doctor  came  off 
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triumphant.  'Jefferson,  on  bis  part,  wrote  to  General  Sulliran  of 
Kew  Hampshire  to  send  him  the  bones  and  skin  of  a  mooee, 
mightiest  of  the  deer  kind;  Sullivan  exagger.iting  the  importance 
of  the  object,  on  fire  to  do  honor  to  liis  country  and  oblige  ita 
representative,  formed  a  hunting  party,  plunged  into  the  measureless 
enowa  of  the  New-Hampshire  hills,  found  a  herd,  killed  one,  cut  a 
toad  twenty  miles  to  get  it  home,  got  the  flesh  from  the  bones, 
packed  skeleton  and  skin  in  a  great  box,  with  horns  of  five  other 
varieties  of  American  deer,  and  sent  it  on  its  way  to  the  ocean.  In 
the  course  of  time  Mr.  Jefferson  received  a  bill  of  thirty-eix  gtiineaa 
for  the  carriage  of  the  box,  and  a  glowing  account  from  General 
Sullivan  of  his  exertions  in  procuring  its  contents.  He  paid  the 
bill  with  a  wry  face,  but  the  moose  did  not  arrive.  Six  months 
after  the  grand  hunt,  he  wrote  thus:  "That  the  tragedy  might  not 
want  a  proper  catastrophe,  the  box,  bones  and  all,  are  lost ;  so  that 
this  rhaj>ter  of  natural  history  will  still  remain  a  blank.  But  I 
have  written  to  him  Tiot  to  send  me  another.  I  will  leave  it  for  my 
successor  to  fill  up,  whenever  I  shall  make  my  bow  hero."  A  week 
later,  however,  ho  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  the  box  to  the  Count 
de  Buffon,  promising  much  larger  horns  another  season.  The 
naturalist  gracefully  acknowletlged  the  gift,  and  owned  that  tha 
moose  was  indeed  an  animid  of  respectable  magnitude.  "I  should 
have  consulted  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "before  publishing  my  natural 
history,  and  then  I  should  have  been  sure  of  my  facts."  He  died 
next  year,  too  soon  to  enjoy  the  enormous  pair  of  buck's  horns 
coming  to  Jefferson  irom  his  native  mountains,  to  maintain  in 
Europe  the  credit  of  his  native  continent. 

Tlie  publication  of  Jefferson's  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  in  English  and 
in  French,  was  an  interesting  erent  of  his  residence  in  Europe. 
Saturated  as  the  book  was  with  the  republican  sentiment  of  wjiicb 
he  was  the  comjiletest  living  exponent,  it  was  eagerly  sought  after 
in  Paris,  and  had  its  effect  upon  the  tirne.  He  appears  to  have 
taken  a  modest  view  of  the  merits  of  tlie  work.  '■  I  have  some- 
times thought,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Hopkinson  of  Vhiladclpbia, 
"of  sending  my  'Notes'  to  the  Philosophical  Society  as  a  tribute 
due  to  them  ;  but  this  would  seem  as  if  I  considered  them  as  worth 
something,  which  I  am  conscious  they  are  not  I  will  not  ask  fta 
your  advice  on  this  occasion,  because  it  is  one  of  those  on  which 
no  man  is  authorised  to  aak  a  sincere  opinion." 
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A  work  much  more  important,  upon  wliicb  he  vaUiel  himself 
more  than  upon  any  thing  he  ever  wrote  in  his  life,  except  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  far  more  meritorious  than  that, 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1786.  I  mean  his  Act  for  Freedom  of 
Beligion,  passed  in  that  year  by  the  Virginia  legislature.  He  had 
copies  of  it  printed,  according  to  his  custom.  It  was  received  and 
ciiculated  with  an  ominous  enthusiasm.  I  say  ominous ;  for  the 
first  effect  of  ideas  so  much  in  advance  of  the  state  of  tilings  could 
not  be  but  destructive  and  disastrous.  The  wOiole  diplomatic 
corps  complimented  the  author  by  asking  for  a  copy  to  transmit  to 
their  several  courts;  and  he  had  it  inserted  in  the  Enrfjr.lop^dle,  to 
which  he  had  contributed  articles,  and  material  for  articles,  on 
wbjects  relating  to  the  United  States.  "I  think/'  he  wrote  to  his 
old  friend  and  mentor,  George  Wythe,  that  "  our  Act  for  Freedom 
of  Eeligion  will  produce  considerable  good  even  in  these  countries, 
where  ignorance,  superstition,  poverty,  and  oppression  of  body  and 
mind  in  every  form,  are  so  firmly  settled  on  the  mass  of  tlie  people, 
that  their  redemption  from  them  can  never  be  hoped."  Keucr  is  a  long 
time.  He  told  George  Wythe,  that  if  every  monarch  in  Kurope 
were  to  try  as  hard  to  emancipate  the  minds  of  his  snl)je(rts  from 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  as  he  was  then  trying  to  keep  them 
benighted,  a  thousand  years  would  not  raivse  them  to  the  American 
level  He  attributed  the  superiority  of  Americans,  in  freedom  and 
dignity  of  mind,  to  their  severance  from  the  parent  stoek,  and  their 
Mparation  from  it  by  a  wide  ocean ;  which  had  j)laced  all  things 
^ under  the  control  of  the  common  sense  of  the  peojde," 
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A  SOMMOXB  from  Mr.  Adnins,  his  colleague  in  the  commiBsion  fin 
negotiating  comoiercial  treatiee,  called  him  to  London  in  Match, 
1786.  He  spent  two  months  in  England.  The  visit  was  an  uttei 
and  a  woful  failure.  What  evils  might  have  been  averted  —  the 
war  of  1812,  for  one  item  —  if  that  unhappy  dotard  of  a  king  had 
had  the  least  glimmer  of  senee,  or  the  smallest  touch  of  nobleness! 
He  received  these  two  gentlemen,  representatives  of  an  infant  nation 
offermg  amity  and  reciprocal  good,  in  a  manner  so  churlish  as  left 
them  no  hope  of  being  so  much  as  decently  listened  to.  And  they 
were  not  decently  listened  to.  Ministers  were  cold,  vague,  evasive. 
Merchants  said  to  them,  in  substance,  America  must  send  us  her 
produce,  vtiist  buy  our  wares:  we  are  masters  of  the  situation. 
Wliy  should  we  treat?  What  do  we  want  more?  Society,  too^ 
gave  them  the  cold  shoulder.  These  two  men,  the  most  important 
personages  upon  the  island,  if  England  could  but  have  known  it, 
were  held  of  less  account  than  a  couple  of  attacht's  of  the  Austrian 
legation.  It  required  "  courage,"  as  Mr.  Adama  intimates,  for  a 
nobleman  to  converse  with  them  at  an  assembly.  "That  nation," 
wrote  Mr.  Jefferson,  "hate  us;  their  ministers  hate  us;  and  their 
king  more  tlian  all  other  men."  Strange  infatuation  I  Fatal 
hlindness  I 

Of  course,  being  human,  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  relish  England. 
He  found  the  people  heavy  with  beef  and  beer,  of  a  growling  tem- 
per, and  excessively  prone  to  worship  power,  rank,  and  wealth. 
"  They  are  by  no  means  the  free-minded  people  we  suppose  tbea  in 
America.  Their  learned  men,  too,  are  few  in  number,  and  are  less 
learned,  and  infinitely  less  emancipated  from  prejudice,  than  thoee 
of  France."    In  the  mechanic  arte,  he  admitted,  they  surpassed  alE 
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fclie  world;  and  he  enjoyed  most  keenly  the  English  gardens  and 
P^rks.  London  he  thought  a  handsomer  city  than  Paris,  but  not 
^s  handsome  as  Philadelphia;  and  the  architecture  generally,  in 
-England,  the  "most  wretched"  he  ever  saw,  not  excepting  America, 
'^or  even  Virginia,  "  where  it  is  worse  than  in  any  other  part  of 
-A^merica  I  have  seen." 

He  set  the  Londoners  right  on  one  point.     The  noted  invention 

of  the  moment  was  a  carriage-wheel,  the  circumference  of  which 

"^as  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood.     As  these  wheels  were  patented 

and  made  in  London,  the  invention  was  claimed  as  English.     He 

told  his  friends,  and  caused  the  fact  to  be  published,  that  the  farmers 

in  New  Jersey  were  the  first,  since  Homer's  day,  who  were  known 

to  have  formed  wheels  in  that  manner.     Dr.  Franklin,  some  years 

l>efore,  had  chanced  to  mention  it  to  the  person  who  then  held  the 

patent.     The  idea  struck  him ;  and  the  doctor  went  to  his  shop,  and 

assisted  him  in  making  a  wheel  of  one  piece.     The  Jerseymen  did 

it  by  merely  bending  a  green* sapling,  and  leaving  it  bent  till  it  was 

«et;  but  as  in  London  there  were  no  saplings,  the  philosopher  was 

iept  experimenting  for  several  weeks.      He  triumphed  at  length, 

and  made  a  free  gift  of  the  process  to  the  carriage-maker,  who  made 

a  fortune  by  it.     Jefferson  visited  the  shop  in  which  Dr.  Franklin 

had  worked  out  the  idea,  where  he  received  the  story  from  the  owner, 

who  gave  the  whole  credit  to  Franklin,  and  "  spoke  of  him  with  love 

and  gratitude."     He  also  found,  in  the  Iliad,  the  passage  which  proves 

that  the  Greeks  and  the  Jersey  farmers  employed  the  same  process : 

"He  fell  on  the  ground  like  a  poplar  which  has  grown  smooth  in 

the  western  part  of  a  great  meadow,  with  its  branches  shooting  from 

its  summit.     But  the  chariot-maker  with  the  sharp  axe  has  felled  it, 

that  he  may  bend  a  wheel  for  a  beautiful  chariot.     It  lies  drying  on 

the  banks  of  a  river." 

In  company  with  Mr.  Adams,  he  made  the  usual  tour  of  England, 
visiting  the  famous  parks,  towns,  battle-fields,  edifices.  So  far  as 
his  letters  show,  nothing  kindled  him  in  England  but  the  gardens, 
"the  article  in  which  F^ngland  excels  all  the  earth  ;  "  and  he  made 
the  most  minute  inquiries  as  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  those  exqui- 
site places,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
hare  a  really  fine  garden  at  Monticello.  It  is  to  be  presumed  he 
i4»plauded  Mr.  Adams's  harangue  to  the  rustics  on  the  battle-field  of 
Worcester, — Cromwell's  "  crowning  mercy."   The  impetuous  Adams, 
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exalted  liy  the  recollections  called  up  by  the  scene,  was  offended  at 
the  stolid  indifference  of  the  people  who  lived  near  by.  "  Do  Eng- 
lishmen," he  excUiiued,  "90  soon  forget  the  ground  nherc  liberty 
waa  fought  for?  Tell  your  neiglihors  and  your  children  that  this  ii 
holy  ground,  mucli  holier  than  that  on  which  your  churches  stand! 
All  England  should  come  in  pilgrimage  to  this  hill  once  a  year  I " 
The  by-standen,  aa  Mr.  Adams  reports,  were  animated  and  pleased 
by  this  compliment  to  their  native  field.  The  two  Americans  visited 
Stratford-upon-Avon ;  but  Mr.  Jefferson  only  records  that  he  paid 
a  shilling  for  seeing  Shakspeare'a  house,  another  for  seeing  his  tomb, 
four  shillings  and  twopence  for  his  entertainment  at  the  inn,  and 
two  shillings  t^i  the  servants.  Mr.  Adams,  on  tho  contrary,  ventured 
the  bold  remark  that  Shakspenre's  wit,  fancy,  taste,  and  judgment, 
his  knowledge  of  life,  nature,  and  character,  were  inimoital. 

Jefferson  played  hia  laat  piece  upon  the  violin  in  Paris.  WalkiQg 
one  day  with  a  friend,  four  or  five  miles  from  home,  absorbed  in  ear- 
nest conversation,  he  fel],  and  dislocateJ his  right  wrist.  He  grasped 
it  firmly  with  his  other  liand,  and,  resuming  the  conversation, 
walked  home  in  torture,  of  which  his  companion  suspected  nothing. 
It  was  unskilfully  set ;  and  he  never,  as  long  as  he  lived,  recovered 
the  proper  use  of  it,  —  could  never  again  write  with  perfect  ease,  could 
never  again  play  upon  his  instrument.  Mr.  Kandall  remarks  tbe 
curious  fact,  tliat,  so  inveterate  hail  become  the  habit  of  entering  hia 
expenditures,  he  continued  to  record  items  that  very  afternoon,  using 
his  left  hand.  In  the  morning,  before  the  accident,  he  entered  the 
payment  to  his  steward,  Petit,  of  five  hundred  and  four  francs  for 
various  houaehold  expenses,  and  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  accident, 
in  a  hand  more  legible,  records  the  expenditure  of  "24  f.  10  "for 
buttons,  and  "  4  f.  6  "  for  gloves.  The  next  day  he  was  out  again, 
"seeing  tho  king's  library,"  for  which  he  paid  three  francs. 

The  wrist  being  weak  and  painful  five  months  after  the  accident, 
the  doctors  "  filled  up  the  measure  "  of  their  absurdity  by  advising 
him  to  try  the  waters  of  Aix  in  Provence,  lie  tried  those  watei^ 
and,  deriving  no  benefit  from  them,  resumed  his  journey,  and  en- 
joyed an  instructive  and  delightful  four  months'  tour  of  Franca  and 
Italy ;  visiting  especially  the  seaports,  rice-districts,  and  regions 
noted  for  the  culture  of  particular  products.  The  cities,  he  says,  be 
"made  a  job  of,  and  generally  gulped  it  all  down  in  a  day;"  but 
he  was  "never  satiated  with  rambling  through  the  fields  and  ium^ 
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examining  the  culture  and  cultivators  with  a  degree  of  curiosity 
which  make  some  take  me  to  be  a  fool,  and  others  to  be  much  wiser 
than  I  am."  But  he  did  not  always  find  the  towns  so  devoid  of 
interest.  It  was  upon  this  tour  that  he  saw  at  Kismes  the  edifice 
which  he  had  taken  for  a  model  for  the  Capitol  'at  Richmond.  '^  Here 
I  am,  madam,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  gazing  whole  hours 
at  the  Maison  Quarreey*  like  a  lover  at  his  mistress.  The  stock- 
ing-weavers and  silk-spinners  around  it  consider  me  a  hypochondriac 
Englishman  about  to  write  with  a  pistol  the  last  chapter  of  his  his- 
tory. This  is  the  second  time  I  have  been  in  love  since  I  left  Paris. 
The  first  was  with  a  Diana  at  the  Chateau  de  Laye-Epinaye  in  Beau- 
jolois,  a  delicious  morsel  of  sculpture  by  M.  A.  Slodtz.  This,  you 
will  say,  was  in  rule,  —  to  fall  in  love  with  a  female  beauty  ;  but  with 
a  house !  It  is  out  of  all  precedent  No,  madam,  it  is  not  without 
precedent  in  my  own  history."  At  Vienna  he  owns  to  having  been 
in  a  rage  on  seeing  a  superb  Boman  palace  ^^ defaced"  and  'Miewed 
down  "  into  a  hideous  utility. 

When  he  saw  men  working  long  hours  and  hard  for  forty  cents  a 
week,  children  toiling  with  the  hoe,  women  carrying  heavy  loads, 
tending  locks,  striking  the  anvil,  and  holding  the  plougli,  he  some- 
times made  rather  violent  entries  in  his  brief,  hurried  diary.  For 
example,  "  Few  chateaux,  no  farmhouses,  all  the  people  being  gath- 
ered in  villages.  Are  they  thus  collected  by  that  dogma  of  their 
religion  which  makes  them  believe,  that,  to  keep  the  Creator  in 
good-humor  with  his  own  works,  they  must  mumble  a  mass  every 
day?" 

The  hopeless,  helpless  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  some  parts  of 
France  to  which  Nature  had  been  most  bountiful  struck  him  to  the 
heart  again  and  again.  It  was  his  custom,  as  Ire  wandered  among 
the  farms  and  vineyards,  to  enter  their  abodes  upon  some  pretext, 
and  converse  with  the  wives  of  the  absent.laborers.     He  would  con- 

*  Thii  edifice  still  enchantB  every  intelligent  beholder.  In  the  life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey, 
by  ftr  Arthur  Helps  (London,  1872),  is  the  following  passage  by  the  son  of  the  great  con* 
traetor:  — 

**  On  onr  way  flrom  the  station  at  Nismes  to  the  hotel,  we  passed  the  Maison  Quam^^e,  so 
jnitly  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  its  architectural  proportions.  I  do  not 
think  be  had  heard  much  about  this  building,  perhaps  he  might  never  have  heard  of  it  before ; 
but  he  immediately  appreciated  its  great  beauty,  and  remained  at  least  half  an  hour  upon 
the  spot,  ia  order  that  ho  might  thoroughly  examine  that  admirable  mouiunent  of  ancient 
art  fhMD  every  point  of  view.  The  excellent  Judgment  in  architectural  art,  and  the  sincere 
and  unaffected  ei^oyment  of  the  beautiful,  which  he  displayed  in  the  instanrc*  to  which  I 
hsft  referrad,  made  a  strong  Imprcaaion  on  my  youthftil  mind." 
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trive  to  sit  upon  the  bed,  instead  of  the  offered  stool,  iu  order  to 
ascertain  of  what  material  it  wag  made ;  and  lie  would  peep  on  tht 
sly  into  the  boiling  pot  of  grease  and  greens  to  see  what  was  t«  ba 
the  family  dinner.  He  had  loft  Lafayette  at  Paris,  deeply  abaorbtd 
in  the  early  movemenls  of  the  coming  revolution ;  and  he  bo^ed 
him  to  come  into  the  southern  proTinces,  and  see  for  himself  what 
occuaioE  there  was  for  discontent,  "  To  do  it  most  effectually," 
he  said,  "you  must  be  al^olutely  incognito;  you  must  ferret  tha 
peopleoutof  theirhovels,  as  I  havedone;  look  into  their  kettles;  eat 
their  bread  j  loll  on  their  beds  on  pretence  of  resting  youmelf,  but,  in 
&ct,  to  find  if  they  are  soft.  You  will  feel  a  sublime  pleasora  in 
the  course  of  this  investigation,  and  a  eublimer  one  hereafter,  wbea 
you  shall  be  able  to  apply  your  knowledge  to  the  softening  of  their 
beds,  or  the  throwing  a  morsel  of  meat  into  tbeir  kettle  of  vege- 
tablea." 

What  a  republican  such  scenes  as  these  made  of  him  I     How  be 
came  to  hate,  abhor,  despise,  mid  loathe  the  hereditary  principle  I 
And  all  the  more,  because  bis  post  gave  him  the  means  of  knowing 
the  exact  calibre  of  the  hereditary  kings  and  nobles  who  took  fiom 
these  faitliful  laborers  nearly  all  their  toil  produced,  and  left  tfaea 
thistles  and  gurboge  for  tbeir  own  sustenance.     "  There  is  not  ft 
crowned  head  in  Europe,"  ho  wrote  to  General  WasbingtoD  in  178S^ 
"  whoiic  talents  or  merits  would  entitle  him  to  be  elected  a  veatrj- 
man  by  the  people  of  America ;  "  and  ho  gave  it  to  the  general  as     ^ 
his  opinion,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  evil  known  in  Europe  whieb    > 
could  not  be  traced  to  the  monarch  as  its  source,  "  nor  a  good  which    j 
was  not  derived  from  the  small  fibres  of  republicanism  existing  ^ 
among  them." 

The  king  of  France  be  knew  was  a  fool ;  and  the  qoeen,  at  a^ 
moment  when  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  seemed  to  bang  upon  a  few  ^ 
millions  more  or  less  in  the  treasury,  gratified  to  the  fiill  a  -nnnia  f 
for  high  play.     The  kings  of  Spain  and  of  Naples  knew  but  ons^M 
interest  in  life,  —  the  slaughter  of  birds,  deer,  and  pigs.     "  Thajr"" 
passed  their  lives  in  bunting,  and  despatched  two  couriers   a  wea)^ 
one  thousand  miles,  to  let  each  other  know  what  game  they  htA. 
killed  the  preceding  days."    The  successor  to  the  great  Fredericlr 
was  "a  mere  bog  in  body  and  mind."     George  III.  was  a  madman, 
uid  his  son  an  animal  of  the  same  nature  as  the  king  ot  Pnuaik 
According  to  Jefferson,  England  was  as  happy  in  her  Princa  of 
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"Wales  in  1789,  as  she  is  in  1874.  A  friend  (probably  the  Duke 
f  Dorset)  described  to  him  the  behavior  of  the  prince  at  a  little 
inner  of  four  persons :  — 

^^He  ate  half  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  did  not  taste  the  small  dishes  be- 

.uae  small ;  drank  champagne  and  Burgundy  as  small  beer  during 

inner,  and  Bordeaux  after  dinner,  as  the  rest  of  the  company. 

pon  the  whole,  he  ate  as  much  as  the  other  three,  and  drank  about 

^0  bottles  of  wine  without  seeming  to  feel  it.  .  .  .  He  has  not  a 

ingle  element  of  mathematics,  of  natural  or  moral  philoi>ophy,  or 

of  any  other  science  on  earth ;  nor  has  the  society  he  has  kept  been 

^nch  as  to  supply  the  void  of  education.     It  has  been  that  of  the 

lamest,  itfo^  illiterate,  and  profligate  persons  in  the  kingdom.  .  .  . 

■lie  has  not  a  single  idea  of  justice,   morality,  religion,  or  of  the 

^Tghts  of  men,  or  any  anxiety  for  the  opinion  of  the  world.     He 

^^irries  that  indifVfii^nce  for  fame  so  far,  that  he  probably  would  not 

^hurt  were  he  to  lose  his  throne,  provided  he  could  be  assured  of 

■fciving  always  meat,  drink,  horses,  and  women." 

Compared  with  the  political  system  which  placed  such  animals  as 
%he9e  upon  the  summit  of  things,  and  made  life  burdensome,  shame- 
^  and  bitter  to  nearly  all  but  such,  Jefferson  thought  the  least 
l^ood  of  the  American  governments  a  paragon  of  perfection.     The 
veiy  evils  of  democracy  he  learned  to  regard  with  a  kind  of  favor. 
A  little  rebellion  now  and  then,  like  that  in  Massachusetts  in  1786, 
iie  thought,  might  be,  upon  the  whole,  beneficial.     "  It  is  true,"  he 
inote,  that  "  our  governments  want  energy ; "  and  this,  he  confessed 
was  "  aji  inconvenience."     But  "  the  energy  which  absolute  govern- 
ments derive  from  an  armed  ibrce,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  bayonet 
constantly  held  at  the  breast  of  every  citizen,  and  which  resembles 
Tety  much  the  stillness  of  the  grave,  must  be  admitted  also  to  have 
its  inconveniences."    The  outrageous  license  of  the  London  newspa- 
pen  seemed  to  him  an  evil  not  greater  than  the  suppressions  and 
tlie  perversions  of  the  more  shackled  press  of  the  Continent.     He 
made  an  acute  observation  on  this  point  to  Thomas  Paine  in  1787, 
the  truth  of  which  every  inhabitant  of  New  York  who  has  glanced 
wer  the  newspapers  during  the  last  few  years  can  attest :  — 

"The  licentiousness  of  the  press  produces  the  same  effect  which 
tke  restraint  of  the  press  was  intended  to  do.  If  the  restraint  pre- 
wnts  things  from  being  told,  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  ^^'•^e^^ 
titff^  from  being  believed  when  they  are  told,'* 
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■ 

JEFFEB80N  AND  THE  FRENOH  BBYOLUTION. 

Man  proposes,  woman  disposes.  Such  is  often  the  way  of  this 
worlcL  .  M 

In  the  summer  of  17w,  James  Madison,  who  was  the  man  of  all 
others  most  solicitous  for  the  success  of  the  new  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  wrote  to  Jefferson  asking  him  if  he  would  accept  an 
appointment  at  home  in  General  Washington's  administration. 
"  You  know,"  Jefferson  replied,  "  the  circumstances  which  led  me 
&om  retirement,  step  by  step,  and  from  one  nomination  to  another 
up  to  the  present.  My  object  is  a  return  to  the  same  retirement ; 
whenever,  therefore,  I  quit  the  present,  it  will  not  be  to  engage  in 
any  other  office,  and  most  especially  any  one  which  would  require  a 
constant  residence  from  home."  A  few  months  after  these  words 
were  written,  he  was  in  New  York,  Secretary  of  State ;  and  it  was  a 
maiden  of  seventeen  that  brought  him  to  it. 

His  situation  in  Paris  had  become  too  interesting  to  leave,  too 
pleasant  to  last.  What  man  was  ever  more  happily  placed  ?  In 
the  most  delightful  city  of  the  earth,  he  held  a  post  which  put  all  its 
noblest  resources  at  his  command.  His  mind  was  occupied  with 
honorable  duties  which  practice  had  made  easy  to  him ;  and  the  cir- 
cre  of  his  friends  was  among  the  most  agreeable  the  world  has  known 
since  human  beings  first  learned  to  converse  politely  with  one 
another.  In  the  houses  which  he  most  frequented,  —  that  of  the 
Lafayettes,  for  example,  —  he  found  all  that  was  truly  elegant  and 
.^efined  in  the  ancient  manners,  joined  to  the  interest  in  knowledge 
and  in  the  welfare  of  man  that  distinguished  the  new  period.  High 
thinking  was,  as  it  were,  in  vogue.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  Paris,  Jefferson  said,  had  become  a  politician ;  bo  that  wherevei 
he  went  he  met  people  ardently  desirous  to  listen  to  him  as  a  master  j 
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^^  the  science  of  hnman  rights.  Kobles  caught  something  of  the  new 
spirit,  and  rose  superior  to  their  rank.  Simplicity  and  sincerity  were 
5^cognized  as  the  true  elevation  of  manner.  Jefferson,  without  think- 
^^^  of  it,  was  quite  in  the  fasjiion  when  he  finished  a  letter  to  Lafa- 
yette by  saying,  that,  in  America,  people  did  not  permit  themselyes  to 
^tter  even  truths  when  they  had  the  air  of  flattery ;  and  therefore 
^e  would  say,  once  for  all,  "I  love  you,  your  wife,  and  children." 

He  was  on  happy  terms,  too,  with  the  diplomatic  corps.     Little  as 
*^©  had  cause  to  love  the  realm  of  Britain,  it  was,  nevertheless,  with 
^he  British  ambassador,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  he  was  most  inti- 
mate ;  and  his  daughter  struck  up  a  girl's  friendship  with  the  duke's 
daughter,  that  lasted  beyond  the  term  of  their  residence  in  Paris. 
^he  officers  who  had  served  in  America  were  among  the  favorites  in 
•^aris  society,  and  Jeflferson's  house  was  their  natural  rendezvous. 
Tliat  prince  of  gossips  and  story-tellers.  Baron  Grimm,  was  among 
kis  familiar  acquaintances.     Madame  de  Stacil,  who  was   married 
during  Jefferson's  second  year  in  Paris,  he  knew  only  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Necker  and  the  brilliant  young  wife  of  the  Swedish  ambassa- 
dor.    Among  the  lions  who  flourished  in  Paris  at  the  time  was  De  la 
Tude,  who  had  been  confined  thirty-five  years  for  writing  an  epigram 
upon  Pompadour.     "  He  comes  sometimes,"  writes  Jefferson,  "  to 
take  a  family  soup  with  me,  and  entertains  me  with  anecdotes  of  his 
five  and  thirty  years'  imprisonment.     How  fertile  is  the  mind  of 
man,  which  can  make  the  Bastille  and  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes 
yield  interesting  anecdotes  !  "     That  "  family  soup  "  of  his  played  a 
great  part  in  his  social  life.     He  lived  in  the  easy,  liberal   style  of 
Virginia,  which  harmonized  as  well  with  the  humor  of  the  time  as 
with  his  own  character  and  habits.     Few  set  dinners,  but  a  well- 
spread  table  always  open  and  generally  filled  ;  no  grand  parties,  but 
an  evening  circle  that  lured  and  detained  the  people  fullest  of  the 
prevalent  spirit.     He  had  already  the  habit  of  mitigating  business 
with  dinner.     If  he  had  a  difficult  matter  to  conclude  or  discuss,  it 
was  usual  with  him  to  invite  the  parties  interested  to  one  of  his 
light,  rational,  refreshing  "family  dinners,"  and  afterwards,  under 
its  humanizing  influence,  introduce  the  troublesome  topic. 

There  were  plenty  of  Americans  in  Paris,  even  at  that  early  day  • 
that  is,  there  were,  perhaps,  as  many  individuals  as  there  are  thou- 
sands now.  "  I  endeavor  to-  show  civilities,"  he  once  wrote,  "  to  all 
(he  Americans  who  come  here ! "   There  might  have  been  three  or  ^our 
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in  a  month.  Qouvemeur  Morris  was  there  daring  the  later  ferments, 
shaking  his  knowing  head  at  the  French  dream  of  a  millennium, 
and  arguing  with  Jefferson  by  the  hour  against  every  thing  that  the 
plenipotentiary  most  believed ;  full  of  Wk,  self-confidence,  and  goodr 
himior ;  apt  to  be  right  in  his  predictions,  because  exempt  from  the 
longings  to  which  the  heavy-laden  and  anxious  portion  of  the  human 
race  are  subject  Hence,  all  his  life,  as  often  as  the  millennium 
failed  to  come  to  time,  he  had  the  noble  satisfaction  of  saying,  ^'  I 
told  you  so."  Poor  Mazzei  was  much  in  Paris  at  this  time,  ruined 
by  his  endeavor  to  serve  Virginia  with  Tuscan  crowns  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  now  often  compelled  to  figure  in  Jefferson's 
memorandum-book  for  French  francs  borrowed  to  supply  his  own 
necessities.  Ledyard,  the  born  traveller  of  Connecticut,  came  to  the 
legation,  poor  and  disappointed,  incapable  of  remaining  long  in  a 
place,  plagued  even  from  his  boyhood  with  a  mania  to  roam  over  the 
earth.  He  had  sailed  with  Cook,  and  revealed  the  tactless  barbarity 
of  that  navigator ;  had  seen  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America 
the  richest  of  all  fur-bearing  regions ;  and  had  come  to  Paris  to  aet 
on  foot  the  enterprise  which  Astor  attempted  twenty-five  years  after, 
when  Astoria  was  founded.  "  But  for  the  war  of  1812,"  Astor  used 
to  say,  "  I  should  have  been  the  richest  man  that  ever  lived  ;  "  thus 
confirming  Ledyard's  view.  Failing  in  his  object,  he  was  helpless 
in  Paris ;  and  Jefferson  chalked  out  a  bold  scheme  for  him,  worthy  of 
his  singular  genius  for  travelling. 

From  his  youth  up,  Jefferson  had  gazed  from  Monticello,  wonder- 
ing what  there  might  be  between  his  mountain-top  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  was  an  inherited  curiosity ;  for  his  own  father  had  felt 
it,  and,  indeed,  all  intelligent  Virginians,  from  the  time  when 
Captain  John  Smith  sailed  up  the  Chickahominy  in  quest  of  the 
South  Sea.  He  now  proposed  to  Ledyard  to  make  his  way  through 
Kussia  to  Kamtchatka;  thence  by  some  chance  vessel  to  Nootka 
Sound}  and  so,  by  one  means  or  another,  to  what  we  now  call 
Oregon ;  and  then  strike  into  the  wilderness,  explore  that  vast 
unknown  region,  and  endeavor  to  reach  the  western  settlements  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  an  audacious  scheme,  only  fit  for  Ledyard,  only  possible  to 
just  such  a  man.  He  jumped  at  it.  Through  Baron  Grimm,  who 
was  Own  Correspondent  in  Paris  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  Jeffer- 
son tried  to  obtain  the  requisite  permission^  which  she,  knowing  the 
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perils  of  the  route,  humanely  lefuaed ;  and  Ledyard  started  without 
it.  Bagged^  penuilesa,  hungry,  gaunt,  undaunted,  he  kept  on, 
^  kicked,"  as  he  wrote  to  Jefferson,  "  from  town  to  town,"  and  hop- 
ing ''  to  be  kicked  round  the  world ;  "  until  he  was  within  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  Kamtchatka,  where  an  order  from  Catherine  arrested 
him.  He  was  brought  back,  and  turned  loose  in  Poland.  It  was 
reserved  for  President  Jefferson  to  get  our  first  knowledge  of  the 
boundless  prairie  world,  through  the  explorations  of  his  neighbor, 
friend,  and  secretary.  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis. 

ICr.  Hawthorne  has  told  us,  in  his  sly,  humorous  way,  something 
of  the  odd  projects  and  eccentric  characters  that  solicit  the  notice  of 
American  representatives  in  Europe.  Jefferson  had  his  share  of 
both.  He  saw,  too,  while  living  in  Paris,  how  far-reaching  the 
inflnence  of  the  American  Kevolution  was  likely  to  be.  He  was 
tmong  the  first  to  hear  of  the  agitation  in  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese colonies  of  America,  that  has  since  led  to  their  deliverance 
bom  all  their  oppressors,  except  those  twin  despots  of  the  tropical 
world.  Indolence  and  Appetite.  A  mysterious  note  reached  him  in 
October,  1786,  from  which  he  only  learned  that  the  writer  was  a 
iveigner,  who  had  "  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence  "  to  com- 
nranicate,  and  wished  him  to  indicate  a  safe  channel.  The  plenipo- 
initiary  complied  with  the  request.  The  letter  arrived.  "  I  am  a 
native  of  Brazil,"  it  began.  "  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  frightful 
slavery  under  which  my  country  groans.  This  continually  becomes 
more  insupportable  since  the  epoch  of  your  glorious  independence." 
The  Brazilians  meant  to  rise,  the  writer  continued,  and  they  looked 
to  the  United  States  for  support :  he  had  come  to  France  on  purpose 
to  say  so  to  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  because  in 
America  he  could  not  act  in  the  matter  without  exciting  suspicion. 
If  Mr.  Jefferson  desired  further  information,  the  writer  could  give  it 
him. 

Meet  me  at  Nismes,  Mr.  Jefferson  replied  in  substance,  whither 
he  would  go  "  under  the  pretext  of  seeing  the  antiquities  of  tha^ 
plaoe."  They  met  and  conversed  long.  Jefterson  reminded  the 
Brazilian  that  he  could  only  give  him  his  ideas  on  the  subject  as  an 
individual,  having  no  authority  to  utter  a  word  on  behalf  of  Con- 
gress. Those  ideas  were,  that  the  United  States  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  part  in  any  war,  and  that  tliey  particularly  wislied  to 
foltivate  the  friendship  of  Portugal,  a  country  with  which  they  had 
21 
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an  advantageous  commerce.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  a  successful 
iution  in  Brazil  could  not  be  uninteresting  to  us  ; "  and  *'  pros 
Df  lucre  might  possibly  draw  numbers  of  individuals  to  thai: 
and  purer  motives  our  oflScers;"  and  citizens  of  the  United  S 
were  free  to  leave  their  country  whenever  they  wished.  Witl 
3old  comfort  the  Brazilian  was  obliged  to  depart  from  Nismeg 
leave  Mr.  Jefferson  free  to  gaze  with  rapture  upon  the  M 
Qitarree, 

A  similar  series  of  mysterious  approaches  brought  him,  abou 
same  time,  face  to  face  with  a  Mexican,  whose  country  was  alsc 
paring  to  rise  against  its  oppressors.  In  dealing  with  this  gi 
man,  the  minister  showed  that  he  had  picked  up  in  Pai 
elsewhere  a  little  of  the  diplomatist's  craft.  "  I  was  more  cauti 
he  reports,  "  with  the  Mexican  than  with  the  Brazilian ; "  ai 
threw  cold  water  on  his  hopes  by  saying  that  he  "  feared  they 
begin  by  enlightening  and  emancipating  the  minds  of  their  pec 
No  revolutionist  likes  to  be  met  with  an  observation  of  that  ui 
"  I  was  led  into  this  caution,"  Jefferson  explains,  "  by  obse 
that  this  gentleman  was  intimate  at  the  Spanish  ambassador's,' 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  government  at  the 
time  of  making  the  communication.  "  He  had  much  of  the  s 
candor,"  adds  the  suddenly-formed  diplomatist;  "but  that  cf 
borrowed,  so  that  I  was  not  able  to  decide  about  him  in  my 
mind." 

All  of  which  was  reported  at  great  length  to  Congress,  wit 
additional  intelligence  that  Peru,  which  had  already  lost  two 
dred  thousand  men  in  failure  to  eject  the  hated  Spaniards, 
easily  be  roused  to  rebellion  again.  In  one  way,  if  in  no  othei 
Jefferson  served  Congress  well :  he  provided  them  by  every  p 
with  long  letters,  which  at  that  period,  when  journalism  was  b 
infant  art,  must  have  been  more  interesting  than  we  can  now 
ceive,  close  packed  as  they  were  with  information,  curious,  ii 
tant,  and  new. 

It  was  not  in  far-off  Peru,  Mexico,  or  Brazil,  that  he  saw  the 
memorable  proofs  of  the  mighty  influence  of  the  "  glorious  Re 
tion  "  of  which  he  had  been  a  part.  He  witnessed  the  "  glori 
part  of  the  French  Revolution,  having  been  present  at  the  Asse 
of  the  Notables  in  1787,  and  at  the  destruction  of  the  Basti] 
1789.     His  sympathy  with  that  supreme  effort  of  France  to  e 
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the  oppression  of  outgrown  institutions  was  entire  and  profound,  but 

it  was  also  considerate  and  wise.      Living  in  the  most  familiar 

intimacy  with  Lafayette  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  preliminary 

moTements^  he  knew  every  thing  and  influenced  every  thing  they 

'did;  for  at  first,  while  as  yet  the  king  and  the  nation  seemed  in 

harmony,  his  official  position  was  no  restraint  upon  him ;  and,  to  the 

last,  his  constant  advice  was.  Save  the  monarchy ;  France  is  not  ripe 

for  a  republic ;  get  a  constitution  that  will  secure  substantial  liberty 

and  essential  rights,  and  wait  for  the  rest. 

I  suppose .  a  good  many  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  readers  were  a  little 
*flfended  at  Buckle's  sweeping  assertion  that  no  history  of  the  French 
■B^volution  exists,  and  that  no  man  had  yet  appeared  who  possessed 
tt^e  knowledge  requisite  for  writing  such  a  work.     Mr.  Carlyle's 
■^^ench  Bevolution  seems  only  to  lack  the  form  and  cadence  of« 
poetry  to  rank  with  the  great   poems   of  all   time,  the  Iliad,  the 
Ijifemo,  Paradise   Lost,  and   Faust.      Dickens  might  well  call  it 
*  "  wonderful  work."     Its  brevity  and  pictorial  power  are  wonder- 
ftil  indeed;   and  a  young  reader  who  rises  from  its  perusal  pene- 
^'ated  and  awe-struck  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking,  that,  among 
his  other  acquisitions,  he  has  gained  some  insight  into  the  French 
fi«volution.     He  has  gained  every  thing  hut  insight.     Mr.  Carlyle 
does  not  sacrifice  the  true  to  the  picturesque  :  he  gives  us  picture  in 
lieu  of  truth.     He  has  all  a  poet's  love  for  the  picturesque,  and  is 
more  guided  in  his  selection  of  events  for  relation  by  their  effective- 
ness than  by  their  importance.     Hence,  as  the   antidotal  Buckle 
remarks,  we  have   a   serie^^  of  thrilling    pictures,    instead  of  that 
noblest  'and  most  difficult  of  all  the  products  of  the  mind,  a  genuine 
history. 

The  narrative  of  events  written  by  Jefferson  in  extreme  old  age, 
\)rief,cold,  and  colorless  as  it  is,  taken  in  connection  with  his  numer- 
ous letters,  official  and  private,  written  at  the  time,  will  be  prize<l  by 
tbe  individual  who  will,  at  length,  evolve  the  French  Revolution 
from  the  chaos  of  material  in  which  it  is  now  involved.     Unfortu- 
nately, Jefiferson  went  too  far  in  extirpating  his  egotism.     He  was 
liot  vain  enough ;  he  was  curiously  reticent  concerning  his  own  part 
in  important  events ;  he  instinctively  veiled  and  hid  his  personality. 
But  for  this  he  might  have  found  time,  in  his  busy  retirement,  to 
compose  a  history  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the    taking   of  the 
Bastille,  which  would  have  been  of  imperishable  interest     It  was 
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not  mfltely  that  he  knew  the  men  and  iritnesBed  the  evMit»;  but  b« 
preserved  his  incredulity,  accepted  nothing  upon  mere  rumor,  and 
perBonally  investigated  occurrences.  If  a  rumor  reached  him  that 
"  three  thousand  people  had  fallen  in  the  streets,"  he  and  hia  secr^ 
tary,  Mr.  Short,  would  go  to  the  spot,  and,  after  minute  inquiry, 
reduce  the  number  to  "  three."  He  wm  unwearied  in  sitting  out 
the  interminable  eessions  of  the  various  aasemhliee,  and  thought 
Jttla  of  riding  to  Versailles  "to  satisfy  myself  what  has  passed 
there,  for  nothing  can  be  believed  but  what  one  sees  or  has  from  an 
eye-witness." 

Occasionally  his  part  in  events  was  conspicuous,  usually  it  was 
nnseen,  always  it  was  such  as  became  the    representative    of  tk« 
United  States.       On  the  gathering  of  the  Notables  in  1787,  bU 
*advice  to  Lafayette  was,  Kot  to  attempt  too  much ;  to  aim  at  Meni<- 
ing  a  recurrence  of  the  Assembly  ;  to  vote  the  king  ample  euppliw 
in  return  for  irreclaimable  concesaions;  to  maks'tha  English  ooast^ 
tution  their  model,  not  as  the  best  conceivable,  but  the  beat  attaiiH 
able.     "  If  every  advance,"  said  be,  "  is  to  be  purchased  by  filling 
the  royal  coffers  with  gold,  it  will  be  gold  well  employed."     In  the    ■ 
interval  between  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables  of  1T87,  and  the  m 
National  Assembly  of  1789,  he  was  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  J 
to  the  liberal  leaders;  giving  them  namberless  dinaera  and  BoandJ 
instruction  in  constitutioual    government;    furnishing    them    witli.M 
American  precedents  and  English  law-books,  as  well  as  with  anm.— 
mariea  and  elucidations  of  his  own.     One  darling  object  of  the  L» 
fayette  party  was  to  introduce  trial  by^'ury.     It  was  JefTerson  who^ 
supplied  them  with  n  list  of  works  on  the  subject,  and  added  a  brief  " 
discourse,  in  which  juries  were  justified  on  two  gtounds:  I,  BecaoM^ 
in  every  branch  of  government,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial^ 
an  infusion  of  the  people  was  necessary  to    the    preservation   of 
purity;  2,  The  chance  of  getting  justice  from  a  biassed  judge  miw 
not  as  good  as  from  a  cast  of  the  dice,  but  from  a  jury  the  chancv 
was  something  better  than  from  a  cast  of  the  dice.     Hence,  trial  by- 
jury  was  a  good  thing. 

The  ftij^tfii]  winter  of  1788-89,  when  the  mercury  in  Paris  figll 
to  twenty  below  <»ro ;  and  the  government  was  obliged  to  keep  raat 
fires  burning  in  the  streets  to  preserve  the  poor  from  freeaing;  and 
every  family  that  had  any  thing  to  spar*  was  called  upon  for  i 
mekly  ctmOibBticm  for  the  purohase  of  fixidj  and  long  gtuuet  of 
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bunger-strickeu  women  and  children  besieged  every  baker's  shop ; 
and,  on  cards  of  invitation  to  dinner,  guests  were  requested  to  bring 
their  own  bread ;  and  the  king  hioQself  was  self-limited  to  his  proper 
Dumber  of  ounces,  —  this  fearful  season  Jefferson  was  so  happy  as 
to  be  the  means  of  mitigating  to  the  people  of  France.  In  the 
autumn  of  1787  it  became  known  to  the  government  that  the  supply 
of  food  was  insufficient;  and  M.  Necker  asked  the  American  minister 
to  make  the  fact  known  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  exportation  of  grain  to  France.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr.  Jay 
on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Jay  caused  the  letter  to  be  inserted  in  the 
newspapers.  The  result  was,  that  France  received  from  America 
many  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  —  about  thirty-five  thousand,  as  it 
appears,  —  enough  sensibly  to  lessen  the  distress,  because  the  bulk 
of  it  arrived  late,  when  the  scarcity  was  extreme. 

Wild  Mirabeau,  acting  upon  imperfect  information,  and  eager  to 
make  a  point  against  the  ministry,  charged  M.  Necker,  in  one  of  his 
harangues,  with  having  refused  an  offer  of  American  flour  made  by 
the  American  minister.  Jefferson  hastened  to  defend  the  govern- 
ment, and  contrived  to  set  M.  Necker  right  with  the  public,  without 
offending  Mirabeau.  The  orator  read  Jefferson's  exculpatory  letter 
to  the  Assembly,  and  apologized  for  the  error. 

Wo  have  seen  how  susceptible  Jefferson  was  to  the  spell  of  ora- 
tory, from  the  time  when,  as  a  boy,  he  had  listened  in  rapture  to  the 
moonlight  oration  of  an  Indian  chief  in  the  Virginia  woods,  to  the 
period  when  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry  charmed  and  amazed 
him  in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  And  now,  in  Paris,  he  owned  the 
resistless  power  of  Mirabeau,  of  whose  singular  fascination  he  re- 
tained the  liveliest  recollection  as  long  as  he  lived.  William  Wirt 
and  Henry  Clay  both  testified  to  having  heard  Mr.  Jefferson  speak 
of  the  sway  of  that  strange  being  over  the  minds  of  men  of  every 
class.  "  He  spoke  of  him,"  says  Wirt,  "  as  uniting  two  distinct  and 
perfect  characters  in  himself,  whenever  he  pleased :  the  mere  logi- 
cian, with  a  mind  apparently  as  sterile  and  desolate  as  the  sands  of 
Arabia,  but  reasoning  at  such  times  with  an  Herculean  force  which 
nothing  could  resist ;  at  other  times,  bursting  out  with  a  flood  of 
eloquence  more  sublime  than  Milton  ever  imputed  to  the  cherubim 
and  seraphim,  aud  bearing  all  before  him." 

At' the  supreme  moment  of  the  Revolution,  in  July,  1789,  the 
National  Assembly  paid  homage,  at  once  to  the  American  people 
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and  to  their  representative.  Ttiey  appointed  a  committee  to  draught 
a  constitution,  the  chairman  being  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
and  this  committee  formally  invited  the  American  minister  to  assift 
at  their  sessions,  and  favor  them  with  his  advice.  But,  as  it  was  ti 
the  king  that  the  pleniputentiary  was  accredited,  he  was  obliged  t< 
decline.  He  was  not,  however,  to  escape  so  easily.  Wlien  the  con 
Btitution  was  nnder  discussion  in  tlie  Assembly,  article  by  article 
differences  of  opinion  arose  which  debate  could  not  reconcile,  becausi 
the  opinion  of  one  powerful  faction  was  prompted  and  supported  b' 
interest.  Two  questions  rent  the  Assembly,  at  length,  into  hostil 
parties  :  1,  Shall  the  king  have  a  veto  ?  2,  Shall  there  be  hereditar 
legislators  in  France  ?  Tbo  nobility  put  forth  all  their  energies,  am 
used  all  their  arts,  to  have  both  these  vital  questions  answered  affirm 
atively.  The  popular  party  were  not  united  on  either  question 
and  hence  there  was  wide-spread  fear  that  the  solid,  small  phalan; 
of  the  aristocracy  would  wrest  the  constitution  to  the  perpetuatioi 
of  their  power. 

In  the  midst  of  this  alarm,  Jefferson  received  a  note  from  Lab 
yette,  informing  him  that  he  should,  the  nest  daj',  bring  a  party  of 
six  or  eight  friends  to  diue  with  him.  The  hospitable  Virginian  re 
plied  that  they  would  be  welcome ;  and,  at  the  time  named,  the  partj 
arrived,  —  just  eight  in  all,  including  Lafayette.  They  proved  tob< 
leaders  on  the  popular  side,  devoted  to  the  cause,  but  unable  to  agre< 
on  the  two  dividing  questions ;  and  Lafayette,  taking  a  hint  from  thi 
usual  tactics  of  Jefferson,  and  forgetting  his  official  character,  hat 
brought  them  together  in  this  way  for  a  friendly  conference.  Thi 
dinner  passed.  The  cloth  being  removed,  wine,  according  to  the  cus 
torn  of  old  Virginia,  was  for  the  first  time  placed  upon  the  table 
First  eat,  then  drink,  appears  to  have  been  the  Virginian  order 
Lafayette  introduced  the  subjects  upon  which  an  interchange  of 
opinion  was  desired,  reminded  them  of  the  state  of  things  in  thi 
Assembly,  and  dwelt  upon  the  deadly  piril  of  the  new-borti  libert] 
of  France  so  long  as  the  enemies  of  liberty  were  united  and  it 
friends  divided.  "  I  have  my  opinion,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  am  teath 
to  sacrifice  it  to  that  of  my  brethren  in  the  same  cause."  Somi 
common  conclusion,  be  eaid,  they  must  reach,  and  stand  to,  or  thi 
nobility  would  carry  all  before  them;  and,  whatever  they  might  nofl 
^gree  upon,  he  pledged  himself  to  maintain  at  the  head  of  thi 
Kational  Guard. 
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It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Lafayette  ceased  to 
speak,  and  it  was  ten  in  the  evening  when  the  conference  ended. 
During  those  six  hours,  Jefferson  says,  *'  I  was  a  silent  witness  to  a 
coolness  and  candor  of  argument  unusual  in  the  conflicts  of  political 
optnion ;  to  a  logical  reasoning  and  chaste  eloquence,  disfigured  Ly 
no  gaudy  tinsel  of  rhetoric  or  declamation,  and  truly  worthj'  of  heing 
placed  in  parallel  with  the  finest  dialogues  of  antiquity."  The 
expedient  was  successful.  Under  the  happy  influence  of  Jefferson's 
early,  rational  dinner,  not  wholly  vitiated  hy  the  light  v.'ines  which 
he  had  personally  sought  among  the  vineyards  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  with  minds  at  once  calmed  and  exalted  by  his  silent,  sjnnpa- 
thetic  presence,  the  deputies,  at  last,  discovered  ground  upon  which 
they  could  all  stand.  They  agreed  that  the  king  should  have  a  sus- 
pensive veto,  and  that  there  should  be  no  hereditary  legislators. 
France  should  be  governed,  thenceforth,  by  a  constitutional  king, 
and  by  one  legislative  body, — the  latter  elected  by  the  people. 
Rallying  upon  these  two  principles,  the  liberal  party  presented  a 
solid  front  to  the  aristocrats,  and  thus  controlled  the  Revolution  as 
long  as  it  was  controllable. 

During  this  conference,  the  plenipotentiary  had  sat  "  silent "  at 
the  bead  of  his  table;  nor  had  he  had  any  part  in  causing  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  his  house.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  that  the  eti- 
quette of  his  position  had  been  violated ;  and,  consequently,  the 
next  morning  he  went  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  ex- 
plained the  circumstances.  The  information  was  superfluous.  The 
minister,  who,  as  Jefferson  intimates,  was  in  the  confidence  of  the 
patriots,  had  already  learned  what  had  passed,  and  had  approved  the 
conference  before  it  was  held.  He  said,  that,  so*far  from  taking 
umbrage  at  the  use  to  which  Jefferson's  house  had  been  put,  he 
earnestly  wished  that  he  would  habitually  attend  such  conferences, 
because  he  was  sure  he  would  moderate  the  warmer  spirits,  and  pro- 
mote attainable  reforms  only.  Jefferson  replied,  that  he  knew  too 
well  the  duties  he  owed  to  the  king,  to  France,  and  to  the  United 
States,  to  meddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country ;  and  he 
should  preserve  carefully  the  attitude  of  a  neutral  and  passive  spec- 
tator, except  that  his  heart's  desire  would  ever  be  for  the  prevalence 
of  measures  most  beneficial  to  the  nation. 

During  thetfe  ifitense  weeks,  Jefferson  had  a  foretaste  of  what  ho 
was  to  experience  soon  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.     He  discoy* 
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eied  that  a  man  miglit  be  an  American,  a  patriot,  and  a  peraon  of 
great  ability  and  wortb,  aud  yet  not  sympathize  at  all  with  thti 
mighty  and  liopeful  movement.  Almost  every  day  or  two  Gouver^ 
neur  Morris  dropped  in  at  the  legation  for  a  dinner  and  a  cUat  with 
the  jniniKter;  differing  from  hira  in  opinion,  in  sentiment,  is  sym- 
patby,  yet  glail  of  the  information  he  obtained  from  him,  aud  well 
affected  towarda  him  personally.  Mark  the  difference  between  the 
humane  and  tlte  tory  tnind  :  Morris  instinctively  took  sidea  with 
the  hated  aristocrats,  associated  cliie£y  with  them,  lamented  their 
downfall,  sympathized  deeply  with  them  in  all  their  alarms  and  bop. 
rows.  When  he  saw  the  queen  of  France  pass  unaaluted  by  a  sin- 
gle voice,  ho  could  not  help  calling  upon  the  by-standers  to  give  her 
a  cheer  ;  and  only  refrained  himself  from  raising  the  cry,  because  he 
remembered  in  time  that  lie  was  not  a  Frenchman.  He  honeutly 
bewaile<l  the  spectacle  of  the  "  high  Austrian  spirit "  abated  to  the 
point  of  tlie  queen's  bowing  low  In  acknowledgment  of  one  faint 
cheer.  He  exulted  when  the  king  showed  for  a  moment  the  fiertt 
which  he  deemed  proper  to  "  the  Bourbon  blood."  He  sent  a  letter 
of  advice  to  the  queen  ;  and,  at  a  later  day,  pressed  upon  the  exiled 
Duke  of  Orleans  a  loan  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Such  men  as 
he  are  so  constituted,  that  the  brief  and  shallow  distress  of  a 
wealthy  and  picturesque  family  brings  tears  to  their  eyes,  while  they 
can  calmly  accept  as  inevitable  doom  the  desolation  and  hopelesa 
anguish  of  whole  provinces  of  unoruamental  people.  Tlietr  sympa- 
thies are  genuine  and  acute,  but  limited.  Burke,  doubtless,  wu 
Borry  that  France  was  unhappy ;  but  the  downfall  and  death  of  one 
picturesiiue  woman  tore  his  heart,  and  unsettled  his  mind. 

"  What  is  the  'queen  disposed  to  do  in  the  present  situation  of 
things  ?  "  Jefferson  supposes  some  one  to  ask  in  this  same  summer  of 
17Sd.  He  answers  the  question  thus :  "  Wliatever  rage,  pride,  and 
fear  can  dictate  in  a  breast  which  never  knew  the  presence  of  ooa 
moral  restraint."  Again  he  writes,  "  The  queen  cries,  and  sins  on." 
That  is,  aa  Madame  Campan  explains,  she  had  a  woman's  passion  for 
deep  play;  and  there  was  no  one  in  France  who  could  stay  her  hand, 
no  one  who  could  keep  her  from  squandering  thousands  at  a  sitting. 
Ministers  lamented,  that,  at  such  a  crisis,  France  for  the  first  time 
in  ages  should  be  cursed  with  a  king  who  had  the  mania  to  lira 
irithout  a  mistress,  —  a  thing  extremely  inconvenidbt  in  a  despotic 
eourt,  where  it  miJces  the  queen  king.    A  rirtnous  man  has  do  ch«noe 
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whatever  with  such  a  wife  as  that.  Let  him  be  neglectful,  contempt- 
uous, dissolute ;  let  him  put  upon  her  the  ignominy  of  an  avowed 
mistress ;  let  him  be  a  Louis  XV.  instead  of  ^  Louis  XVI.,  —  and 
she  is  as  submissive  as  a  lamb.  "  This  angel,  as  gaudily  painted  in  the 
rhapsodies  of  Burke,"  wrote  Jefferson  forty  years  after,  "  with  some 
smartness  of  fancy,  but  no  sound  sense,  was  proud,  disdainful  of 
restraint,  indignant  at  all  obstacles  to  her  will,  eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  and  firm  enough  to  hold  to  her  desires,  or  perish  in  their 
wreck.  Her  inordinate  gambling  and  dissipations,  witli  those  of  the 
Count  d'Artois  and  others  of  her  clique,  had  been  a  sensible  item 
in  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  which  called  into  action  the  re- 
forming hand  of  the  nation ;  and  her  opposition  to  it,  her  inflexible 
perverseness  and  dauntless  spirit,  led  herself  to  the  guillotine,  drew 
the  king  on  with  her,  and  plunged  the  world  into  crimes  and  calam- 
ities which  will  forever  stain  the  pages  of  modem  history.  I  have 
ever  believed,  that,  hud  there  been  no  queen,  there  would  have  been 
no  revolution.  No  force  would  have  been  provoked  or  exercised." 
He  adds,  that  he  would  not  have  voted  for  the  execution  of  the  sover- 
eign. He  would  have  shut  the  queen  up  in  a  convent,  and  deprived 
the  king  only  of  irresponsible  and  arbitrary  power. 

Morris,  on  the  contrary,  throws  the  blame  of  the  subsequent  hor- 
rors—  including  both  Robespierre  and  Bonaparte  —  upon  the  de- 
struction of  the  nobility ;  and,  in  this  opinion,  ho  lived  and  died.  He 
wrote  thus  in  his  diary,  after  getting  home  one  evening  from  Jeffer- 
son's house :  "  Mr.  Jeflferson  and  I  differ  in  our  systems  of  politics. 
He,  with  all  the  leaders  of  liberty  here,  is  desirous  of  annihilating 
distinctions  of  order.  How  far  such  views  may  be  right  respecting 
mankind  in  general  is,  I  think,  extremely  problematical.  But,  with 
respect  to  this  nation,  I  am  sure  it  is  wrong,  and  cannot  eventuate 
well."  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  Mr.  Jefferson  entertained  a  large 
party  of  Americans  at  dinner,  among  whom  and  of  whom*  were  M. 
and  Madame  de  Lafayette.  Morris,  after  dinner,  urged  Lafayette  to 
preserve,  if  possible,  some  constitutional  power  to  the  body  of  the 
:iobles,  *'  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  any  liberty  to  the  peo- 
ple." Happy  the  Morris  who  records  in  his  diary  such  a  remark 
as  this,  on  the  eve  x)f  such  a  period  as  France  was  entering  in  the 
summer  of  1789. 
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Placed  in  the  midst  of  all  this  stir  and  efTerrescence,  while  as 
yet  every  thing  wore  a  hopeful  aspect,  —  the  Bastille  in  rains,  the 
people  easily  triumphant  everywhere,  and  the  aristocrats  acquiescent, 
submissive,  or  in  flight,  —  we  cannot  wonder  that  Jefferson  found 
his  situation,  as  he  said,  too  interesting  to  abandon.  He  had  no 
thought  of  abandoning  it.  Nevertheless,  an  evoiit  had  occurred  in 
his  household  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  visit  Virginia  for 
a  short  time ;  and  while  the  Bastille  was  tumbling,  he  was  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  six-months'  leave  of  absence  for 
which  he  had  aj)plied.  And  there  was  a  member  of  his  family  who 
was  waiting  for  it,  perhaps,  more  impatiently  than  himself. 

When  he  left  Virginia,  in  1784,  he  had  three  children,  —  Martha, 
twelve  years  of  age ;  Mary,  six ;  and  Lucy,  two.  The  eldest  he 
took  with  him  to  Paris,  where  he  placed  her  at  a  convent  school  j 
and  the  two  others  he  left  in  Virginia  under  the  care  of  their  aunt, 
Mrs.  Eppes.  A  few  weeks  after  fiis  arrival  in  Paris,  the  intelligence 
reached  him  that  his  youngest  daughter,  Lucy,  a  strangely  interest- 
ing child,  had  died  of  whooping-cough,  after  a  week  of  acute  suffer- 
ing. After  this  cutting  stroke  he  began  to  long  for  the  coming  of 
her  sister,  whom  he  wished  to  have  educated  in  Paris.  But  she  was 
one  of  the  most  clingingly  affectionate  of  all  children ;  resembling 
those*  vines  which  we  sometimes  find  in  the  woods,  which  cast 
adhesive  tendrils  round  every  object  they  touch,  and  can  scarcely 
be  disengaged  without  breaking.  She  could  not  hear  of  leaving 
her  Virginia  home  without  such  distress  as  made  her  aunt  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  sending  her  away.  Her  father  tried  to  accus* 
tom  her  mind  to  the  idea  of  leaving;    telling  her  that  he  and 

her  sister  Martha  could  not  live  without  her,  and  that  he  would 
880 
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Boon  bring  her  back  to  her  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins,  whom  she  was 
80  sorry  to  leave.  "  You  shall  be  taught  here,"  he  wrote,  "  to  play 
on  the  harpsichord,  to  draw,  to  dance,  to  read  and  talk  French,  and 
such  other  things  as  will  make  you  more  worthy  of  the  love  of  your 
friends."  To  this  he  added  a  temptation  more  alluring:  *^  You  shall 
have  as  many  dolls  and  playthings  as  you  want  for  yourself,  or  to 
send  to  your  cousins."  lie  concludes  with  all  the  good  advice  that 
tender  and  thoughtful  fathers  give,  with  some  items  less  usual : 
"Never  beg  for  any  thing,"  and,  "remember,  too,  as  a  constant 
charge,  not  to  go  out  without  your  bonnet,  because  it  will  make  you 
very  ugly,  and  tlien  we  shall  not  love  you  so  much." 

The  little  girl  could  not  be  tempted.  She  scrawled  a  brief  reply, 
in  which  she  said  that  she  longed  to  see  her  father  and  her  sister, 
but,  "  I  am  sorry  you  have  sent  for  me.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  France : 
I  had  rather  stay  with  Aunt  Eppes."  In  two  postscripts  she 
strove  to  impress  the  same  lesson  upon  her  father's  mind :  "  I  want 
to  see  you  and  Sister  Patsy ;  but  you  must  come  to  Uncle  Eppes's 
house."  The  father,  however,  insisted,  because,  as  he  said,  his 
reason  told  him  that  the  dangers  were  not  great,  and  the  advantages 
to  the  child  would  be  considerable.  But  she  must  not  sail  till  just 
the  right  vessel  oflfered,  —  a  good  ship,  not  too  new  and  not  too 
old,  —  nor  until  the  right  person  was  found  to  take  charge  of  her. 
"  A  careful  negro  woman,  £&  Isabel  for  instance,  if  she  has  had  the 
small-pox,  would  suffice  under  the  patronage  of  a  gentleman." 
When  he  had  mentioned  every  precaution  that  the  most  anxious 
fondness  could  suggest,  he  was  still  tormented  with  visions  of  new 
dangers.  His  long  and  fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Algerines 
called  up  the  most  horrible  of  all  his  apprehensions.  Suppose  she 
were  taken  into  captivity  by  those  pirates,  who  had  already  driven 
the  American  flag  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  menaced  American 
commerce  in  every  part  of  the  ocean  I  The  thought  preyed  upon 
his  mind  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  wrote  one  letter  to  Mr.  Eppes  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  beg  him  once  more  not  to  confide  the  child 
to  an  American  ship,  but  "  to  a  French  or  English  vessel  having  a 
Mediterranean  pass."  The  possible  peril  of  his  daughter  was  a 
stimulant  to  his  diplomatic  exertions ;  and  he  told  Mr.  Eppes,  that,  if 
a  peace  were  concluded  with  the  Algerines,  he  should  be  among  the 
first  to  hear  it.  "I  pray  you,"  he  added,  "to  believe  it  from 
nobody  else." 
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These  precautions  were  not  needless;  for  while  the  child  wat 
upon  the  ocean,  in  the  epring  of  1787,  a  Virginia  ship  going  to 
Spain  wits  attacked  bj  a  corsair.     After  an  action  of  an  hour  and  a 

quarter,  the  Virginians  boarded  and  took  her,  bound  the  pirates 
witli  the  sliackles  themselves  would  have  worn  if  the  battle  bad 
gone  the  otlicr  way,  and  bo  carried  them  to  Virginia.  Well  might 
the  father  aay,  when  he  knew  that  she  had  Bailed,  "  I  shall  try  not 
to  think  of  Polly  till  I  hear  that  she  has  landed." 

lie  did  think  of  her,  however,  constantly;  and  he  endeavored  to 
jvepare  his  elder  daughter  for  the  duties  which  the  coming  of  bo 
young  a  sister  would  devolve  upon  her.  "She  will  become,"  he 
wrote  to  her,  "  a  precious  charge  upon  your  hands.  The  difference 
of  your  age,  and  your  common  loss  of  a  mother,  will  pat  that  office 
upon  you.  Teach  her,  above  all  things,  to  be  good,  because  without 
that  we  can  neither  be  valued  by  others,  nor  set  any  value  on  our- 
selves." In  his  advice  to  his  children  and  nephews,  this  truth  is 
often  repeated:  "If  ever  you  find  yourself  in  any  difficulty,  and 
doubt  hr)W  to  extricate  yourself,  do  what  is  rigid,  and  you  will  find 
it  the  easiest  way  of  getting  out  of  tjie  difficulty,"  And,  again,  to 
his  nephew,  Peter  Carr;  "Give  np  money,  give  up  fame,  give  up 
Bcience,  give  the  earth  itself,  and  all  it  contains,  rather  than  do 
an  immoral  act.  And  never  suppose,  that,  in  any  pcjssible  situation 
or  any  circumstances,  it  is  best  for  you  to  do  a  dishonorable  thing." 

Slie  was  really  coming  at  length,  though  to  the  last  moment  she 
clung  with  all  her  little  heart  to  her  home.  No  promises,  no  strata- 
gems, availed  to  recoiiL-ile  her  to  going  away.  The  ship  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  river.  Her  cousins  all  went  on  board  witli  her,  and 
remaitU'd  a  day  or  two,  playing  about  the  deck  aud  cabins,  and 
making  the  ship  seem  like  another  home.  Tlion  using  the  device 
hy  which  Pocahontas  bad  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  same  waters  a 
hundred  and  seventy  years  before,  they  all  left  the  ship  one  day 
whilo  she  was  asleep;  and  she  awoke  to  find  the  sails  spread,  the 
familiar  shore  vanished,  her  cousins  gone,  and  only  her  negro  maid 
left  of  the  circle  of  her  home.  Her  afiections  then  gathered  about 
the  captain  of  the  vessel,  to  whom  she  became  so  attached,  that  part- 
ing witJi  him,  too,  was  agony,  Mrs,  Adams  received  her  in  London, 
wJiero  she  remained  two  weeks,  and  won  the  heart  of  that  estimable 
lady.  "  A  finer  child  of  lier  age  I  never  saw,"  wrote  Mrs,  AdamL 
"  So  mature  an  understanding,  so  womanly  a  behavior,  and  ag 
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much  sensibility  united,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  I  grew  bo  fond 
of  her,  and  she  was  so  much  attached  to  me,  that,  when  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son sent  for  her,  they  were  obliged  to  force  the  little  creature 
awav." 

It  was  a  strange  meeting  in  Paris  between  father  and  child,  and 
between  sister  and  sister.  'Martha,  then  a  tall  and  elegant  girl  of 
fifteen,  had  a  week's  holiday  from  the  convent  to  meet  her  sister. 
The  little  girl  did  not  know  either  of  them,  nor  would  they  have 
known  lier.  But  they  were  both  enchanted  with  her.  Besides 
being  a  girl  of  singular  and  bewitching  beauty  both  of  form  and 
face,  she  was  one  of  the  most  artless,  unselfish,  and  loving  creatures 
that  ever  blessed  and  charmed  a  home.  Her  father  was  abundantly 
satisfied  with  "  her  reading,  her  writing,  and  her  manners  in  gene- 
ral ; "  and  he  poured  forth  eloquent  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Eppes  for  the 
patient  goodness  which  liad  borne  such  fruit  in  the  character  and 
mind  of  his  child.  '  During  the  week's  holiday,  Martha  took  her 
sister  occasionally  to  the  convent,  showed  her  its  pleasant  gardens 
and  inviting  apartments,  familiarized  her  with  the  place,  which,  as 
they  all  thought,  was  to  be  her  abode  for  some  years.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  the  new-comer  went  to  the  convent  to  reside,  where  as 
**  Mademoiselle  Polie  "  she  soon  became  a  universal  favorite. 

Both  sisters  learned  to  speak  French  almost  immediately,  and 
soon  spoke  it  as  easily  as  they  did  English;  while  the  three  adult 
members  of  the  family,  Humphries,  Short,  and  Jefferson,  when  they 
had  been  two  years  in  Paris,  got  on  in  speaking  French  not  much 
better  than  when  they  lauded.  So,  at  least,  Jefferson  says  in  one 
of  his  letters.  It  does  require  about  two  years  to  begin  to  be  at 
home  in  a  foreign  language ;  but,  when  you  have  reached  a  certain 
pointy  familiarity  seems  to  come  all  at  once. 

The  parent  who  keeps  a  daughter  at  a  good  specimen  of  a  con- 
vent school  for  more  than  two  years  mav  count  upon  her  having  a 
fit  of  desire  to  become  a  nun ;  unless,  indeed,  the  girl  has  much 
more  or  much  less  understanding  than  the  average.  These  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  Jefferson  were  conscientious,  affectionate,  and  sympa- 
thetic, lovers  of  tranquillitj',  of  strong  local  attachments ;  but  they 
were  not  exceptionally  endowed  with  intellect.  One  day  in  the 
spring  of  1789,  he  received  a  letter  from  Martha,  in  which  she 
informed  him  of  her  wish  to  pass  her  days  in  the  convent  in  the  ser- 
rice  of  religion.     At  any  time  this  would  have  been  a  startling 
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t  to  such  a  father;  but  particular circumatances  greatif 
s  effect  upon  him. 

Among  the  joung  Ameritaiia  who  hod  been  studying  in  European 
universities  during  Jefferson's  residence  in  Paris,  waa  a  cousin  of 
bia  own,  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  known  to  the  public  in  latei 
yeara  as  member  of  Congreaa  and  governor  of  Virginia.  In  1788  he 
left  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and,  before  returning  to  Tirginia, 
made  the  usual  tour  of  Europe,  lingering  several  weeks  at  the  lega- 
tion in  I'aria,  where  he  renewed  hia  acquaintance  with  Martha  Jeffep- 
Bon.  The  little  playmate  of  his  boyhood  had  grown  to  be  a  beautiful 
girl  of  sixteen ;  and  ahe,  on  her  part,  saw  the  black-haired  boy  of  her 
early  recollections  transformed  into  a  tall,  alert  young  man,  fluent 
in  conversation,  and  of  distinguished  bearing.  From  slight  indica- 
tions in  Jefferson's  letters  of  this  year,  I  infer  that  the  youth  pro- 
posed to  the  fnther  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter;  and  that  Jefferaon, 
while  approving  the  match  and  conaentiog  to  it,  had  not  diaturbed 
the  school-girl's  mind  by  making  the  offer  known  to  her.  Young 
Randolph  sailed  for  Virginia  in  the  fall  of  17S8 ;  and  the  plenipoten- 
tiary, a  few  weeks  after,  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  hia  daughters  home.  But  at  home  the  old  goverhment 
was  going  out,  and  a  new  government  wa^  coming  in  ;  and  thia  was 
the  reaaon  why  the  leave  asked  for  in  ITovember,  1788,  did  not 
reach  Paris  till  late  in  the  summer  of  1789.  During  this  interval  it 
was  that  Mr.  Jefferaon  received  the  letter  from  his  daughter  which 
notified  him  of  her  desire  to  espouse  the  Church. 

lie  mniiagcd  thia  difficult  case  with  prompt  and  succeasful  tact 
He  allowed  a  day  or  two  to  paaa  without  noticing  the  letter.  He 
drove  to  the  convent  on  the  third  morning,  and,  after  explaining  and 
arranging  the  matter  with  the  ubbesa,  aaked  for  liia  daughters. 
He  received  them  with  aomewbat  more  warmth  and  tenderness  than 
uaual.  Witliout  uttering^  a  word  of  explanation,  he  simply  tdd 
them  that  he  had  come  to  take  them  away  from  school.  As  soon  aa 
they  were  ready,  they  entered  the  carriage,  and  were  driven  home^ 
where  they  continued  their  education  under  masters;  and  neithez 
then  nor  ever  did  a  word  pass  between  father  and  daughter  on  tba 
subject  of  her  letter.  The  dream  of  romantic  and  picturesque  self- 
annihilation  waa  soon  dissipated  in  the  healthy  air  and  honest  lig^t 
of  her  fathar'a  hooae.  She  accepted  her  destiny  with  the  jofou 
UiodneBS  of  youth ;  and  instead  of  the  eelf-abnegation  of  the  jxoii- 
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^ent,  80  easy  and  so  flattering,  she  led  a  life  of  self-denial  which 
^vas  not  romantic  nor  picturesque,  but  homely  and  most  real. 

Xiftte  in  August,  1789,  the  tardy  leave  of  absence  arrived,  and  the 
£aniily  hastened  to  conclude  their  preparations  for  the  voyage. 
^Chere  was  not  much  to  do.  Every  thing  at  the  legation  was  to  be 
left  unchanged,  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Short,  who  was  to  be  tlie  official 
chargi  till  Mr.  Jefferson  returned.  To  the  last  hour  of  his  stay, 
t;lii8  most  zealous,  faithful,  and  vigilant  of  ministers  continued  to 
x*ender  timely  and  fortunate  services  to  his  country's  commerce  with 
f  ranee,  which  had  grown  under  his  fostering  touch  from  next  to 
xiothing  to  something  considerable.  It  had  been  happy  for  him, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  not  gone  to  America  then.  In  Paris  lie  was  in 
liannony  with  the  prevailing  tone.  In  Paris  his  fitness  for  his 
place  was  curiously  complete.  In  Paris  he  was  sole  of  his  kind, — 
Skdmired,  believed  in,  trusted,  liked,  beloved.  In  Paris,  with  an 
ocean  between  him  and  New  York,  he  might  have  said  No  to  the 
invitation  the  acceptance  of  which  changed  the  current  of  his  life. 
^ut  it  was  in  his  destiny  to  go,  and  go  he  must. 

His  five  years'  life  in  Paris  had  done  much  for  his  general  culture, 
and   more  for  his  particular  training  as   a  public  man.     He  had 
become  a  swift,  cool,  adroit,  thoroughly  trained,  and  perfectly  accom- 
plished  minister;   and  this  without   ceasing  to  be  a  man  and   a 
citizen,    without   hardening   and   narrowing   into   the   professional 
diplomatist,  without  losing  his  interest  or  his  faith   in   mankind. 
We  have  seen  how  deeply  he  was  moved,  on  his  arrival  in  Europe, 
by  the  condition  of  the  people;   niiieteen-twentieths  of  the  whole 
population,  as  he  rashly  computed,  being  more  wretched  and  more 
hopeless  than  the  most  miserable  being  who  could  be  found  in  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  America.     These  first  impressions  were 
never  effaced.     When  he  had  spent  years  in  Europe,  his  disap- 
proval of  its  political  system  —  hereditary  rank  and  irresponsible 
power — remained  passionate  and  unspeakable.     Whenever,  in  his 
letters  or  other  writings  of  the  time,  he  touches  that  theme,  his 
style  rises,  intensifies,  warms ;  his  words  become  short  and  simple, 
bis  similes   homely  and   familiar;   every  phrase  betrays  heartfelt 
tonviction. 

lu  his  numerous  contributions  of  material  for  the  Ufict/clopedie 
and  similar  works,  he  had  evidently  tried  to  get  into  them  as  much 
of  the  genuine  republican  essence  as  the  censor  could  be  expected 
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to  admit.  It  had  bceD  hie  delight  to  espiain  the  state  of  things  in 
America,  where,  as  he  said,  no  Jixtinction  between  man  and  man 
had  ever  been  known,  except  tliat  conferred  by  office  ;  where  "  the 
poorest  laborer  stood  on  equal  ground  with  the  wealthiest  milUon- 
naire,  anil  generally  on  a  favored  one  whenever  their  rights  eecuied 
to  jar;"  where  "a  shoemaker  or  other  artisan,  removed  by  the 
voice  of  Ilia  country  into  a  cbnir  of  office,  instantly  commanded  all 
the  respect  and  obedience  which  the  law«  ascribe  to  his  office;" 
where,  "of  distinction  by  birth  or  badge,  the  people  had  no  more 
idea  than  they  had  of  the  mode  of  existence  in  the  moon  or 
planets ;  "  having  merely  heard  thero  were  such,  and  knowing  they 
■  must  be  wrong.  Hence,  he  said,  that  due  horror  of  tbp  evils 
flowing  ironi  that  barbaric  system  could  only  be  excited  in  Europe, 
where  "the  dignity  of  man  is  lost  in  arbitrary  distinctions,  where 
the  human  species  is  classed  into  several  stages  of  degradation, 
where  the  many  are  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  few,  and  where 
the  order  established  can  present  no  other  picture  than  tJiat  of  God 
Almighty  and  his  angela  trampling  under  foot  the  host  of  the 
damned." 

Such  utterances  as  these  —  and  they  abound  in  his  Paris  letters 
—  were  jienned  before  Buncombe  County  in  North  Carolina  had 
been  "laid  off."  They  grew  from  the  native  elevation  of  his  mind. 
They  attest  his  high-breeding,  aa  well  as  his  humanity  and  good 
sense.  The  gentleman  speaks  in  them,  an  well  as  the  ciiiKcn;  for 
to  be  an  American  citi^ien,  and  not  feel  so,  is  to  be  of  the  Vulgar. 

But,  in  tlioso  days,  no  American  could  boast  of  his  country's 
freedom,  without  laying  himself  open  to  a  taunt.  Did  Jefferson 
forget  that  the  hiborers  of  his  own  State  were  slaves,  when  he 
vaunted  the  equality  of  its  people?  JTot  always.  He  conf(>ss«d 
the  shame  of  it;  ho  foretold  the  ruin  enclosed  within  it.  ''What 
an  incomprehenaible  machine  is  man!"  ho  exclaims,  "who  can 
endure  toil,  famine,  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  death  itself,  in  vin- 
dication of  his  own  liberty,  and,  iho  next  moment,  be  deaf  to  all 
those  motives  whose  power  supported  him  through  his  trial,  and 
'nflict  on  his  fellow-men  a  bondage  one  hour  of  which  is  fraught 
with  more  misery  than  ngea  of  that  which  he  rose  in  rebellion  to 
Oppose!"  But,  then,  he  threw  the  burden  of  delivering  the  slaves 
of  Virginia  upon  that  convenient  resource  of  self-indulgent  mortals, 
** Ftoridence."     An  "oremiling  Providence,"  be  thought,  would  at 
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length  effect  what  the  masters  of  Virginia  ought  at  once  to  do. 
"When  the  measure  of  the  slaves'  tears  should  be  full,  then  "  a  God 
of  justice  will  awaken  to  their  distress,  and  by  diffusing  light  and 
liberality  among  their  oppressors,  or,  at  length,  by  his  exterminat- 
B.iig  thunder,  manifest  his  attention  to  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
t^hat  they  are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  a  blind  fatality." 

To  the  moment  of  his  departure  from  Europe,  we  find  him  still  a 
^^rarm  lover  of  France,  and  devoted  to  the  alliance  between  the  two 
csountries.  The  last  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Madison  in  Paris  con- 
'tains  a  passage  on  the  alliance,  which,  coming  from  the  placid 
^Jefferson,  we  may  almost  call  fiery :  — 

"  When,  of  two  nations,  the  one  has  engaged  herself  in  a  ruinous 
'VfST  for  us,  has  spent  her  blood  and  money  to  save  us,  has  opened 
lier  bosom  to  us  in  peace,  and  received  us  almost  on  the  footing  of 
lier  own  citizens;  while  the  other  has  moved  heaven,  earth,  and  hell 
±0   exterminate  us  in  war,  has  insulted  us  in  all  her  councils  in 
peace,  shut  her  doors  to  us  in  every  port  where  her  interests  would 
admit  it,  libelled  us  in  foreign  nations,  endeavored  to  poison  them 
against  the  reception  of  our  most  precious  commodities, — to  place 
these  two  nations  on  a  footing  is  to  give  a  great  deal  more  to  one 
than  to  the  other,  if  the  maxim  be  true,  that  to  make  unequal  quan 
titles  equal,  you  must  add  more  to  one  than  to  the  other.     To  say, 
in  excuse,  that  gratitude  is  never  to  enter  into  the   motives   of 
national  conduct,  is  to  revive  a  principle  which  has  been  buried  foi 
centuries  with  the  kindred  principles  of  the  lawfulness  of  assassina- 
tion, poison,  and  perjury.  ...     I  know  but  one  code  of  morality 
for  men,  whether  acting  singly  or  collectively.'' 

Such  was  his  feeling  with  regard  to  France  and  England  in  1789 
before  there  were  "  Gallicans  "  or  "  Anglicans,"  still  less  "  Galloma- 
niacs "  or  "  Anglomaniacs,"  among  his  countrymen. 

And,  since  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  what  manner  of  mind 
Thomas  Jefferson  brought  back  with  him  to  his  native  land  in  1789, 
I  must  allude  to  another  matter.  He  carried  his  view  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  mind  to  an  extreme,  which,  in  that  age,  had  few 
Bopporters  in  his  own  country.  His  moral  system  was  strict ;  his 
"doxy"  was  startlingly  lax.  The  advice  he  gave  his  nephews  on 
these  points,  when  they  were  college  students,  might  be  summed  up 
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in  words  like  these  :  Ferrect  freedom  of  thiuking,  but  no  other  &te- 
doiri  I  To  do  right  and  feel  humanely,  we  are  bound :  it  U  an  honor- 
able bond^e,  and  lie  is  noblest  who  is  most  submissive  to  it;  but,  in 
matters  of  opinion,  it  is  infamy  not  to  be  free.  These  sentences, 
among  others,  he  addressed  to  Peter  Carr  in  college  in  1787  :  — 

"  Keligion.  In  the  first  place,  divest  yourself  of  all  bias  in  luvor 
of  novelty  and  singularity  of  opinion.  Indulge  them  on  any  other 
Buhject  rather  than  that  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  shake  off 
all  the  fears  and  servile  prejudices  under  which  weak  minds  are 
servilely  crouched.  Fix  Reason  firmly  in  her  seat,  and  call  to  her 
tribunal  every  fiict,  every  opinion.  Question  with  boldoess  even 
the  existence  of  a  God ;  because,  if  there  be  one,  he  must  more 
approve  of  the  homage  of  reason  than  of  blindfolded  fear.  You 
will  niiturally  examine,  first,  the  religion  of  your  own  country. 
Bead  the  Bible,  then,  as  you  would  Livy  or  Tacitus.  For  example, 
in  the  Bo<jk  of  Joshua  we  are  told  the  sun  stood  still  for  sevenl 
hours.  Were  wo  to  reail  that  fact  in  Livy  or  Tacitus,  we  should 
chtss  it  with  their  showers  of  blood,  speaking  of  statues,  beasts,  etc 
But  it  is  said  that  the  writer  of  that  book  was  inspired.  Examine, 
therefore,  candidly,  what  evidence  there  is  t)f  his  having  been  in- 
spired. The  pretension  is  entitled  to  )'our  inquiry,  bei::tiise  millions 
believe  it.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  astronomer  enough  to  know 
how  contrary  it  is  to  the  law  of  nature.  Yon  will  next  read  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  the  history  of  a  personage  called  Jesus.  Keep 
in  your  eye  the  opposite  pretensions :  1,  Of  those  who  say  he  wax 
begotien  by  God,  born  of  a  virgin,  suspended  and  reversed  the  lawi 
of  nature  at  will,  and  ascended  liodily  into  heaven  ;  and,  2,  Of  those 
who  say  he  was  a  man  of  illegitimate  birth,  of  a  benevolent  heart, 
enthusiastic  mind,  who  set  out  with  pretensions  to  divinity,  ended 
in  believing  them,  and  was  punished  capitally  for  sedition,  by  being 
gibbeted,  according  to  the  liomun  law,  which  punished  the  first 
commission  of  that  offence  by  whipping,  and  the  second  by  exile,  or 
death  infiirea.  See  this  law  in  Digest,  lib.  48,  tit.  19,  S  28,  3,  and 
Lipsius,  lib.  2,  de  cruce,  cap.  2.  Do  not  be  frightened  from  this 
inquiry  by  any  fear  of  its  consequences.  If  it  ends  in  a  belief  that 
there  is  no  God,  you  will  find  incitements  to  virtue  in  the  comfort 
and  pleasantness  you  will  feel  in  its  exercise,  and  the  love  of  otlien 
which  it  will  procure  you.    If  you  find  reason  to  believe  tbera  is  a 
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Gk>d,  a  consciousness  that  you  are  acting  under  bis  eye,  and  that  he 
approves  you,  will  be  a  vast  additional  incitement :  if  that  Jesus 
was  also  a  God,  you  will  be  comforted  by  a  belief  of  his  aid  and  love. 
Your  own  reason  is  the  only  oracle  given  you  by  Heaven  ;  and  you  are 
answerable,  not  for  the  rightness,  but  uprightness,  of  the  decision." 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  which  he  cherished  as  long  as  he  lived, 
were  familiar  enough  then  to  the  educated  class  of  the  United 
States,  as  of  Christendom  generally ;  but  they  were  seldom  stated 
with  such  uncompromising  bluntness  as  in  the  passage  from  which 
these  sentences  are  selected.  He  disposed  of  subtler  questions  in 
the  same  letter  with  equal  abruptness :  "  Conscience  is  as  much  a 
part  of  a  man  as  his  leg  or  arm.  It  is  given  to  all  human  beings 
in  a  stronger  or  weaker  degree,  as  force  of  members  is  .  given  them 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  may  be  strengthened  by  exercise^  as 
may  any  particular  limb  of  the  body." 

His  long  residence  in  a  metropolis  had  not  freed  his  mind  from 
some  provincial  prejudices.  He  shared  the  common  opinion  of  that 
age,  that  virtue  was  a  product  of  the  country,  rather  than  the  town, 
and  that  farmers  were  better  citizens  than  mechanics  or  merchants. 
He  spoke  occasionally  of  mechanics  as  a  class  disposed  to  turbu-  • 
lence,  as  if  he  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  them  from  Shak- 
speare's  Julius  Caesar,  rather  than  from  the  workshops  of  his  own 
time.  He  hoped  the  period  was  remote  when  many  of  his  country- 
men would  be  employed  in  manufactures;  which  he  evidently 
regarded,  with  Franklin,  as  a  kind  of  necessary  evil,  or  last  resource 
of  an  over-populated  country.  But  his  special  aversion  was  mer- 
chants. "  Merchants,"  he  wrote,  "  are  the  least  virtuous  citizens, 
and  possess  the  least  amor  pat  rim  J^  The  reason  why  Rhode  Island 
was  so  difficult,  and  Connecticut  so  easy,  to  be  brought  to  consent 
to  reasonable  measures,  he  thought,  was  this:  In  Connecticut  there 
was  scarcely  a  man  who  was  not  a  farmer,  and  in  Rhode  Island 
almost  every  one  was  a  merchant.  All  this,  which  savors  of  the 
country  gentleman,  seems  to  us  of  the  present  day  crude  and  erro- 
neous. Rhode  Island  might  well  pause,  in  1787,  before  surrendering 
control  of  the  business  to  which  she  owed  her  whole  subsistence.  Ob- 
»erve  a  one-eyed  man,  when  splin*:ers  are  flytng,  with  what  anxious 
vigilance  he  guards  the  organ  which  alone  saves  him  from  a  life- 
time's darkness.     Rhode  Island's  commerce  was  like  that  last  charge 
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in  David  Crocket's  rifle,  when  he  and   the  bear  were  eying  on€ 
another  across  the  brook. 

Such  a  man  was  Thomas  Jefferson  on  his  departure  from  France. 
He  had  his  limits,  of  course;  he  had  his  foibles;  he  had  his  faults. 
But  the  sum  of  his  worth  as  a  human  being  was  very  great ;  and  he 
had  more  in  him  of  that  which  makes  the  glory  and  hope  of  Amer- 
ica than  any  other  living  creature  known  to  us.  American  prin- 
ciples he  more  than  believed  in  :  he  loved  them,  and  he  deemed 
their  prevalence  essential  to  the  welfare  of  man. 

What  a  plague  it  was  to  get  across  the  sea  eighty  years  ago ! 
With  trunks  packed  (and  their  trunks,  as  Jefferson  intimates,  were 
of  American  number  and  magnitude),  the  little  family  sat  at  home 
waiting  a  whole  month  for  a  ship;  and,  after  all,  they  could  do  no 
better  than  charter  one  in  London  to  take  them  in  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  •  It  was  a  month  of  alarm  in  Paris.  The  harvest  had  not 
relieved  the  scarcity  of  food  ;  long  queues  of  hungry  people  streamed 
still  from  every  baker's  shop ;  and  the  government  itself,  perishing 
of  inanition,  was  obliged  to  spare  a  million  a  week  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  bread  in  Paris.  Even  in  that  dire  extremity,  the  Protective 
System  shut  the  ports  of  France  against  the  food  for  want  of  which 
Frenchmen  were  dying ;  and  Jefferson  spent  his  last  days,  and  even 
his  last  hours,  in  Paris,  in  trying  to  persuade  the  Ministry  to  permit 
the  importation  of  salted  provisions  from  the  United  States !  Salt 
beef,  objected  tlie  Count  de  Montmorin,  will  give  people  the  scurvy. 
No,  replied  Jefferson  :  we  eat  it  in  America,  and  don't  have  the 
scurvy.  The  salt-tax  will  fill  off,  said  tlie  minister.  Jefferson 
could  not  deny  that  it  might  a  little ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  relieve  the  government  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
price  of  bread  below  its  value.  But,  resumed  the  Count,  the  people 
of  France  will  not  buy  salt  meat.  Then,  replied  Jefferson,  the 
merchants  won't  import  it,  and  no  harm  will  be  done.  And  you 
cannot  make  a  good  soup  of  it,  urged  the  Count.  True,  said  Jeffer- 
son, but  it  gives  a  delightful  flavor  to  vegetables,  l^esides,  it  will 
cost  only  half  the  price  of  fresh  meat.  He  convinced  the  Count  de 
Montmorin,  who  requested  him  to  propose  the  measure  to  M 
Necker.  But,  as  he  was  summoned  to  join  the  ship,  he  could  only 
argue  it  briefly  in  a  letter  to  M.  Necker,  which  he  left  for  Mr.  Short 
to  deliver  and  enforce.  August  26th,  the  day  on  which  this  lettez 
was  written^  he  and  his  daughters  left  Paris  for  Havre. 
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He  might  as  well  have  waited  a  while  longer.  They  were  de- 
tained at  Havre  ten  days,  during  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
effect  another  practicable  breach  in  the  Protective  System.  Ameri- 
can ships  bringing  cargoes  to  Havre,  found  nothing  to  take  from 
Havre,  sometimes,  except  salt ;  but  salt  could  only  be  bought  *^  at 
a  mercantile  price,''  at  places  on  the  Loire  and  Garonne,  away 
round  on  the  Biscay  side  of  France,  involving  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred miles  of  difficult  and  perilous  coasting.  He  now  obtained 
from  the  farmers-general  a  concession,  by  which  American  ships 
could  load  with  salt  at  Honfleur,  opposite  Havre,  paying  only  mer- 
cantile rates.  It  made  a  nice  finish  to  his  diplomatic  career,  —  this 
valuable  service  to  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  his  country. 

Ten  days  further  detention  at  Cowes  gave  the  young  ladies  an 
opportunity  to  ride  about  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  peep  into  the  deep 
well  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  stare  at  the  window  in  the  ruins 
out  of  which  Charles  I.  looked  when  he  was  a  prisoner  there,  per- 
haps with  comments  on  the  character  of  the  decapitated  from  their 
father.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  appears,  had  the  politeness  to  send  an  order  to 
Cowes,  exempting  the  baggage  of  the  voyagers  from  search,  uu 
attention  which  Miss  Jefferson  remembered  with  gratitude,  shu 
being  the  member  of  the  party  who  was  most  cbligecL 
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TwiXTT-TEBEX  dfija  of  awift  sailing  and  perfect  autmno  weatheK  > 

brouglit  the  aliip  intoadenao  fog  off  the  coast  of  Virginia.     Fok 
threu  daya  the  thick  November  mtat  clung  to  the  shore,  preventing 
the  captain  from  getting  a  glimpse  of  either  cape.     At   length  K* 
trusting  only  to  hia  calculations,  in  which,  doubtless,  a  mathemat-d 
ical  plenipotcuttarj  had  taken  part,  he  stood  in  boldly,  and  escapees 
into  Chesapeake  liay,  with  only  a  graze  and  a  soare,  just  in  time  t*-:; 
avoid  a  storm  that  kept  some  companion  vessels  a  month  longer  h^h 
sea.      This,   however,    was   but   the   beginning    of    mishaps.      I^^ 
beating  up  to  Norfolk  against  the  rising  gale,  they  were  run   int^^ 
by  a  vessel  rushing  seaward  before  the  wind,  and  lost  part  of  theiir 
rigging.     At  Norfolk,  two  hours  after  the  passengers  had  lande*^ 
and  before  any  of  their  effects  had  been  taken  ashore,  the  ship 
caught  fire.     The  6ames  gained  such  headway,  that  the  captain 
was  on  the  point  of  s(:uttliiig  the  vessel.     But  at  last,  through  the 
exeriions  of  every  sailor  in  port,  the  fire  was  got  under,   witboat 
damage  to  the  papers  of  the  minister  or  the  aaintier  effects  of 
his  (laughters.    Nothing  saved  them  but  the  thickness  of  the  trunks; 
for  the  heat  was  so  great  in  the  state-rooms,  that  the  powder  in  a 
musket  standing  in  one  of  them  was  silently  consumed. 

Norfolk,  which  hod  been  burned  to  the  last  house  during  the  war, 
was  little  more  than  a  village  of  shanties  when  Jefferson  and  hia 
daughters  landed  there,  November  18,  1789.  Thej-  would  have  been 
puzded  to  find  shelter,  as  the  only  inn  in  the  town  was  full,  but 
for  the  generosity  of  its  inmates,  who  insisted  on  giving  up  their 
rooms  to  them.  On  the  very  day  of  his  landing,  Jefferson  read  in  a 
newspaper  that  President  Washington  had  appointed  him  aecretaiy 
of  state.    "  I  made  light  of  it,"  he  wrote  soon  after  to  a  lady  is 
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Paris,  "  supposing  I  had  only  to  say  iVb,  and  there  would  he  an  end 
of  it.'* 

In  all  Virginia  there  was  scarcely  such  a  thing,  at  that  time,  as 
a  public  conveyance.  Friends,  however,  lent  the  party  horses;  and 
they  journeyed  homeward  in  the  delightfully  slow,  easy,  social  man- 
lier of  the  time,  stopping  at  every  friend's  house  on  and  near  their 
*'oa(L  They  were  ten  days  or  more  in  getting  as  far  as  Richmond. 
The  legislature  was  in  session,  many  of  Jefferson's  old  colleagues 
^>^ing  present.  They  could  not  let  him  pass  through  tlie  capital  of 
*^i8  native  State  without  some  mark  of  their  regard.  On  the  7th 
^f  December,  1789,  the  House  of  Delegates  appointed  a  committee 
^f  thirteen  members,  —  sacred  number!  —  with  l^atrick  Henry  for 
^^1  airman,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  return,  and  to  assure  him  of 
^beir  esteem  for  "  his  character  and  public  services."  The  com- 
^Jiittee  waited  upon  him,  and  communicated  the  resolution  of  the 
Ilouse.     His  reply  was  in  the  taste  of  the  period  :  — 

"I  receive  with  humble  gratitude,  gentlemen,  the  congratulations 
of  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Delegates  on  my  return ;  and  I  beg 
leave,  through  you,  to  present  them  my  thanks  and  dutiful  respects. 
Could  any  circumstance  heighten  my  affection  to  my  native  coun- 
try, it  would  be  the  indulgence  with  which  they  view  my  feeble 
efforts  to  serve  it,  and  the  esteem  with  which   they  are   pleased  to 
honor  me.     I  shall  hope  to  merit  a  continvance  of  their  goodness, 
bj-  obeying  the  impulse  of  a  zeal  of  which   public  good   is   the  first 
ohject,  and  public  esteem  the  highest  reward.     Permit  me,   gen- 
tlemen,  for  a  moment,   to  separate  from   my  general  thanks    the 
^^^jecial  ones  1  owe  to  you,  the  organs  of  so  flattering  a  communica- 

on.'' 

I 

Besuming  their  journey,  they  arrived,  early  in  December,  at  the 

ansion  of  Uncle  Eppes  in  Chesterfield  County,  the  happy  homo 

'  Mary  Jefferson's  chil<lhoo<l.     Here  they  halted  for  many  days. 

'  was  at  this  place  that  Jefferson   received  the  official   unnounce- 

ent  of  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  state.     A  gentleman   from 

ew  York  overtook  him    at  Eppington,   bearing   his    commission 

*T^gned  by  the  president;  also  a  letter  from  the  president,  cordially 

"^i^viting  him  to  accept  the  place,  yet  giving  him  his  choice  to  return 

^<^  Paris  if  he  preferred  to  do  so.     It  was  evident  that  General 
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Washington  expected  him  to  accept.  Mr.  Jefferson's  reply  was 
^^  ^  sucli  as  becaine  the  citizen  of  a  republic.  He  told  the  president 
/  ^  that  he  preferred  to  remain  in  the  office  he  then  held,  the  duties  of 
which  he  knew  and  felt  equal  to,  rather  than  undertake  a  place,  the 
duties  of  which  were  more  difficult  and  much  more  extensive. 
"  But,"  he  added,  "  it  is  not  for  an  individual  to  choose  his  poet 
You  arc  to  marshal  us  as  may  be  best  for  the  public  good."  There- 
fore, if  the  president,  after  learning  his  decided  preference  to  retain 
to  France,  still  thought  it  best  to  transfer  him  to  New  York,  "my 
inclination  must  be  no  obstacle.'' 

They  were  six  weeks  in  reaching  home.  Two  days  before  Christ- 
mas, —  a  joyful  time  of  year  everywhere,  but  nowhere,  perhaps, 
quite  so  hilarious  as  in  the  Virginia  of  that  generation,  —  all  was 
expectation  at  Monticello.  The  house  had  been  made  ready.  The 
negroes,  to  whom  a  holiday  had  been  given,  all  came  in  from  the 
various  farms  of  the  estate,  dressed  in  their  cleanest  attire,  and 
the  women  wearing  their  brightest  turbans,  and  gathered,  early  in  the 
day,  about  the  house.  Their  first  thought  was  to  meet  the  return- 
ing family  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain;  and  thither  they  moved  in 
a  body,  —  men,  women,  and  children, — long  before  there  was  any 
reason  to  expect  them.  As  the  tedious  hours  passed,  the  more 
eager  of  the  crowd  walked  on  ;  and  these  being  followed  by  the 
rest,  there  was  a  straggl.ng  line  of  them  a  mile  or  two  in  length. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  most  advanced  descried  a  carriage  at 
Shadwell,  drawn  by  four  horses,  with  postilions,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  time.  The  exulting  shout  was  raised.  All  ran  forward;  and 
soon  the  wli(>le  crowd  hiid<lled  round  the  vehicle,  pulling,  pushing, 
cr3'ing,  cheering,  until  it  reached  the  steep  ascent  of  the  mountain, 
where  the  slackened  pace  gave  thiMu  the  opportunity  they  desired. 
In  spite  of  the  master's  entreaties  and  commands,  they  took  off  the 
horses,  and  drew  the  carriage  at  a  run  up  the  mountain,  and  round 
the  lawn  to  the  door  of  the  house. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  alight.  Mr.  Jefferson  swam  in  a  tumul- 
tuous sea  of  black  arms  and  faces,  from  the  carriage  to  the  steps  of 
the  portico.  Some  kissed  his  hands,  others  his  feet;  some  cried, 
others  laughed;  all  tried  at  least  to  touch  him.  Not  a  word  could 
be  heard  above  the  din.  But  when  the  young  ladies  appeared ;  wh^n 
Martha,  whom  they  had  last  seen  a  child  of  eleven,  stepped  forth  a 
woman  grown,  in  all  the  glorious  lustre  of  youth,  beauty,  and  joy; 
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ind  when  Mai^  followed,  a  sylph  in  form,  face,  and  step,  they  all 
Tell  apart,  and  made  a  lane  for  them  to  pass,  holding  up  their  ch:'l- 
Iren  to  see  them,  and  uttering  many  a  cry  of  rapturous  approval. 
rhe  father  and  daughters  entered  the  house  at  length ;  the  carriage 
railed  away ;  the  negroes  went  off  chattering  to  their  quarters;  and 
Inhere  was  quiet  again  at  Monticello.  "  Such  a  scene,"  wrote  Martha 
Jefieison  long  after,  "I  never  witnessed  in  my  life."  As  late  as 
L851,  Mr.  Kandall  heard  a  vivid  description  of  it  at  Monticello,  from 
m  aged  negro  who  was  one  of  the  boys  of  the  joyful  crowd. 

The   merry  Christmas  passed.      One  of  the  first  visitors  from 
beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  was  James  Madison,  who  was 
ftbout  starting  for  New  York  to  attend  Congress.     General  Wash- 
ington, it  seems,  had  requested  him  to  call  at  Monticello,  and  ascer- 
tain more  exactly  the  state  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  mind  with  regard  to 
bhe  appointment.     "I  was  sorry,"  Madison  wrote  to  the  president, 
January  4, 1790,  "to  find  him  so  little  biassed  in  favor  of  the  domes- 
tic service  allotted  him,  but  was  glad  that  his  difficulties  seemed  to 
result  chiefly  from  what  I  take  to  be  an  erroneous  view  of  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  business."     To  the  foreign  department  alone  he  felt 
eqnal,  but  he  dreaded  the  new  and  unknown  duties  which  had  been 
annexed  to  that.     Upon  receiving  this  information,  the  president 
wrote  again  to  Jefferson.     The  new  business,  he  thouglit,  would  not 
be  arduous  j  and,  if  it  should  prove  so,  doubtless  Congress  would  apply 
a  remedy.     The  office,  in  the  president's  opinion,  was  very  im{x)r- 
tant,  on  many  accounts ;  and  he  knew  of  no  one  who  could  better 
execute  it.     He  added  a  remark  sure  to  have  great  weight  with  Jef- 
ferson, as,  indeed,  it  ought :  "  In  order  that  you  may  be  better  pre- 
pared to  make  your  ultimate   decision  on  good  grounds,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  add  one  fact,  which  is  this,  that  your  late  appointment 
bas  given  very  extensive  and  very  great  satisfaction  to  the  public." 
Still  the  president  would  not  urge  acceptance.     Ho  raerel}'  said, 
with  regard  to  his  own  feelings,  "  My  original  opinion  and  wish 
naay  be  collected  from  my  nomination."     Jefferson  yielded  without 
ftirther parley.     "I  no  longer  hesitate,"  he  wrote  February  11,  "to 
undertake  the  office  to  which  you  are  pleased  to  call  me."     So  Mr. 
Sbort  had  to  break  up  the  establishment  at  Paris,  and  send  home 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  five  years'  haunting  of  Paris  bookstalls 
ttd  curiosity-shops. 
The  day  after  accepting  office,  a  committee  of  his  old  constituents 
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of  Albemarle  arrived  at  Monticello,  and  presented  an  address  of 
^  r\  congratulation  and  commendation.  It  was  unusually  cordial  and 
/  ^  interesting.  They  sketched  his  whole  public  career  with  approval ; 
and  felicitated  themselves  upon  the  fact,  tliat  it  was  they  who  had 
introduced  hiin  to  public  life.  Above  all  his  other  services,  they 
extolled  "the  strong  attachment  he  had  always  shown  to  the  rights 
of  mankind,  anil  to  those  institutions  tliat  were  bpst  calculated  to 
preserve  them."  Much  as  they  should  like  to  enjoy  his  services 
again,  they  assured  him  that  they  were  too  much  attached  to  the  com- 
mon interests  of  their  country,  aud  too  senxiblc  of  his  merit,  not  to 
unite  with  the  general  voice  tliat  called  him  "to  continue  in  her 
councils."  In  his  reply,  he  again  seized  the  opportunity  to  recall  - 
attention  t«  first  principles.  The  favoT  of  his  ueighbors,  he  said,  ^ 
was,  indeed,  "  tJic  duor  through  which  he  had  been  ushered  on  the  e 

stage  of  public  life  ; "  aud,  after  becoming  reference  to  that  circum 

stitnce,  he  added  these  words,  which  contain  the  chief  article  of  his^ 
political  creed :  — 

"  We  have  been  fellow-laborers  and  fellow-sufferers ;  and  He&ven^K 
has  rewarded  us  with  a  happy  issue  from  our  struggles.     It  rests  now    ~ 
with  oumelves  alune  to  enjoy  in  peace  and  concord  the  blessings  of 
self-government,  so  long  denied  to  mankind;  to  sliow  by  exiimpl^ 
tlio  sufficiency  of  human  reason  for  the  care  of  human  affairs;  and. 
that  the  will  of  the  majority —  the  natural  law  of  every  society^ 
is  the  only  sure  guardian  of  the  riglits  of  man.     Perhaps  even  thia 
•       may  sunR'tinie:4  err;  but  its  errors  are  honest,  solitary,  and  short- 
lived.    Let  us  then,  my  dear  frieuds,  forever  bow  down  to    the 
general  rea.son  of  the  society.     We  are  safe  with  tliat,  even  in  iti 
deviations,  for  it  soon  returns  again  to  the  right  way." 

The  lovera,  meanwhile,  were  improving  their  time.  February  23, 
1790,  the  wedding  occurred  at  Monticello.  Tlie  clergyman  who 
performed  the  ceremony  w.is  Mr.  Klaury,  son  of  Jefferson's  sehoul- 
master.  Young  Randolph  was  heir  to  large  estates ;  aud  the  pair, 
after  living  a  while  at  Monticello,  settled  on  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. For  a  single  week  Jefferson  witnessed  and  shared  the  happi- 
nau  of  his  children ;  and  then,  in  obedience  to  General  Washing- 
bm'i  urgent  desire,  he  set  out  for  New  York.  The  president  had 
■Inadj  kept  the  office  six  months  for  him;  business  was  accomu- 
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iating;  he  might  well  be  a  little  impatient  to  see  his  secretary  of 
state. 

What  a  journey  JefFerson  had  of  it  in  the  wet  and  stormy  March 
of  1790 !  Twentj-one  days  of  hard  travel,  including  brief  rests  at 
fiichmondy  Alexandria,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia!  Delightful 
9M  old-fashioned  travel  may  have  been  to  a  home-returning  plenipo- 
^entiaijy  leisure  being  abundant,  and  the  season  propitious,  it  was 
xnisery  to  a  secretary  of  state  overdue,  in  chill  and  oozy  March,  at 
1^  point  four  hundred  miles  distant.     He  sent  his  carriage  round  to 

in  advance,  intending  to  go  in  it  the  rest  of  the  way. 
that  ancient  and  flourishing  port,  where  he  paused  one  day,  he 
received  an  address  from  the  mayor  and  citizens;  from  which  we 
that  his  labors  in  behalf  of  commerce  had  become  known  to 
ies  interested.     The  Alexandrians,  besides  approving  his  exer- 
'tions  in  'Hhe  sacred  cause  of  freedom,"  had  a  word  of  thanks  for 
^  the  indulgences  which  his  enlightened  representations  to  the  court 
of  France  had  secured  to  their  trade  ; "  adding  these  words  :  "  You 
have  freed  commerce  from  its  shackles,  and  destroyed  the  first  essay 
made  in  this  country  towards  establishing  a  monopoly."     The  last 
xexnark  was  aimed,  probably,  at  British  merchants  and  their  resident 
agents,  who  still  had  a  tight  grip  upon  Virginia  estates,  and  did  not 
want  any  Virginia  ships  to  go  to  Havre.     Jefferson  waived  this  com- 
pliment with  his  usual  excess  of  modesty,  but  did  not  refrain  fronk 
%  sentence  or  two  upon  general  politics :  — 

^  Convinced  that  the  republican  is  the  only  form  of  government 
which  is  not  eternally  at  open  or  secret  war  with  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, my  prayers  and  efforts  shall  be  cordially  contributed  to  the 
sapport  of  that  we  have  so  happily  established.  ...  It  is,  indeed,, 
an  animating  thought,  that,  while  we  are  securing  the  rights  of  our- 
MlTes  and  our  posterity,  we  are  pointing  out  the  way  to  struggling 
nations,  who  wish,  like  us)  to  emerge  from  their  tyrannies  also. 
Heaven  help  their  struggles,  and  lead  them,  as  it  has  done  us,  tri- 
ompluuitly  through  them  I " 

All  this  was  cordial  to  the  people  of  that  day,  who  had  scarcely 
kwrd,  as  yet,  that  there  were  Americans  who  felt  otherwise.  No 
o&e  could  say,  in  March,  1790,  that  it  was  the  partisah  who  spoke 
wch  words. 
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During  the  night  of  his  stay  at  Alexandria,  a  late  winter  stonn 
Q  covered  the  ground  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  He 
therefore  left  liis  carriage  to  be  sent  roun4  by  sea,  and  took  a  place 
in  the  stage,  Iiis  horses  being  left,  and  ridden  after  him  by  his  ser- 
vants. So  bad  were  the  roads,  that  the  lumbering  vehicle,  as  he 
wrote  back  to  his  son-in-law,  '^  could  never  go  more  than  three  miles 
an  hour,  sometimes  not  more  than  two,  and  in  the  night  but  one." 
During  the  few  hours  of  his  stay  at  Philadelphia,  he  had  his  last 
interview  with  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  then  on  the  bed  from  which 
he  was  to  be  borne,  a  month  after,  to  his  coffin.  The  old  ma% 
whose  mental  faculties  seemed  to  remain  undiminished  to  the  last, 
listened  with  flushed  face  to  Jefferson's  narrative  of  all  that  had 
occurred  lately  in  France.  He  asked  eagerly  what  part  his  friends 
there  had  taken,  what  had  been  their  course  amid  the  torrent  of 
events,  and  what  their  fate.  Jefferson  had  volumes  to  impart  to 
him,  and  Franklin  was  almost  exhausted  by  the  intensity  of  his 
interest  in  wliat  he  heard. 

Sunday,  March  21,  1790,  "  after  as  laborious  a  journey  aa  I  ever 
went  through,"  Jefferson  reached  New  York.  A  paragraph  of  a- 
line  and  a  half  in  the  principal  newspaper  of  the  town  announced 
his  arrival ;  but,  as  he  attacked  immediately  the  accumulated  busi« 
uess  of  his  office,  his  name  soon  begins  to  appear  at  the  end  of  pub- 
lic documents,  below  that  of  "  G.  Washington."  The  amount  of 
work  in  prospect  was  a  little  alarming.  Finding  no  suitable  house 
vacant  in  "the  Broadway,"  he  hired  a  small  one.  No.  57  Maiden 
Lane,  while  he  could  look  about  him  ;  for  it  was  his  habit  and  inten- 
tion to  keep  house  in  comfortable  style.  The  salary  of  his  office 
then  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  five  hundred 
more  than  the  salaries  of  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet.  Hamilton 
lived  in  Pine  Street,  where  so  many  lawyers  still  labor,  but  not  live ; 
and  Colonel  Aaron  Burr  was  plodding  at  the  law  in  Nassau  Street^ 
near  Wall,  where  he  had  a  large  garden  and  grapery.  Jefiferson 
spears  to  have  startled  mankind  by  continuing  at  first  to  wear  liit 
French  clothes,  even  red  breeches  and  red  waistcoat,  the  fAshion  it- 
Paris. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

ALEXANDER   HAMILTON. 

With  whaterer  reluctance  and  dread  Jefferaon  may  have  ao- 

^septed  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  his  forebodings  were  realized. 

-After  ttwB  jetaaf  residence  in  Paris  at  the  most  interesting  period  of 

itehiifocy;  after  a  kind  of  triumphid  progress  through  Virginia, 

^wlwre  delegstions  of  grateful  and  admiring  citizens  had  saluted  him 

^•vUb  addressee  of  cong^tulation ;  after  some  peerless  weeks  at  Mon- 

fcieslto, 'crowded  with  old  friends  and  relatives  gathered  to  attend  his 

dangbbei's  wedding,  — he  found  himself,  in  the  early  spring  of  1790, 

jsst  when  his  gardens  at  home  were  fullest  of  allurement,  closeted 

with  firar  clerks  (the  whole  force  of  his  department),  face  to  face 

with  a  Monticello  of  despatches,  documents,  applications,  many  of 

iriiieh  were  bulky  and  important  papers,  requiring  close  attention 

and  hard  work.     It  was  like  going  to  school  after  a  particularly 

joyous  Tacation,  —  inky  g^mmar  and  damp  dictionary,  instead  of 

gnn  and  picnic ;  keen  contests  with  uncomplimentary  equals  and 

mis,  instead  of  the  easily  won  applause  of  partial   friends  and 

rfbetkmate  sisters.     He  had  enjoyed  much  and  done  much  during 

Un  past  fefw  yean :  he  was  now  to  be  tried  and  tested.     The  sum- 

iwref  his  growth  was  suspended;  the  wintry  blast  was  to  blow 

vpoa  him  a  while,  pruning  and  hardening  him.     A  tree  does  not 

look  so  pretty  during  this  season,  but  the  timber  ought  to  improve. 

Hs  had  a  cordial  welcome  in  New  York.  General  Washington 
Vtt  relieved  to  find  his  cabinet  complete  after  the  new  government 
U  existed  nearly  a  year,  and  glad  to  have  near  him  a  Virginian 
whom  he  knew,  from  of  old,  to  be  in  singular  accord  with  the 
American  people.  •  The  leading  citixons  threw  open  their  doors  to 
hitt.  Among  members  of  Congress,  whom  should  he  find  but  thsit 
gsttial  comrade  of  his*  youth,  Jolin  Page?    Oddly  enough,  one  of 
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the  first  parties  he  attended,  in  the  very  first  week  of  his  residencftj 
was  the  wedding  of  that  confidant  of  his  own  early  loves  to  a 
daugliter  of  Xew  York.  Madison,  too,  was  in  Congress,  with  other 
allies  and  old  colleagues.  But  it  is  plain,  from  his  letters,  that  his 
heart  was  in  Virginia;  that  he  pined  for  his  children,  and  took  un- 
kindly to  the  yoke  of  his  office.  He  told  his  daughters,  that,  after 
having  had  them  with  him  so  long  to  cheer  him  in  the  intervals  of 
business,  he  felt  acutely  the  separation  from  them;  but  that  his  own 
happiness  had  become  a  S(?condary  consideration  with  him,  and  he 
was  only  happy  in  their  happiness.  He  was  homesick  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  holding  this  office,  except  when  he  was  at  home. 

Even  his  health  failed  at  first.  He  attacked  his  arrears  of  busi- 
ness with  such  vigor  and  persistence  as  to  bring  on  a  three  weeks' 
headache,  whi(*h  for  several  days  even  kept  him  from  his  office. 
And  while  the  gloom  of  this  malady  still  hung  over  him,  the  infant 
government  was  menaced  with  a  stroke  that  appalled  the  group  of 
persons  nearest  him,  whoso  dearest  hopes  for  themselves  and  for 
their  country  were  bound  up  with  it.  The  president,  who  had  been 
drooping  for  some  time,  became  alarmingly  sick.  Washington,  too^ 
found  the  desk  a  bad  exchange  from  the  saddle.  It  was  his  custom 
to  read  with  the  utmost  care,  pen  in  hand,  all  important  despatches 
and  papers,  and  to  make  abstracts  of  the  most  important.  During 
the  year  that  had  elapsed  since  his  inauguration,  he  had  been  going 
through,  in  the  same  thorough,  attentive  manner,  the  mass  of  papers 
which  had  been  accumulating  in  the  offices  of  government  since  the 
peace  of  1783.  Fidelity  to  a  trust  was  the  ruling  instinct,  the  first 
necessity,  in  the  nature  of  this  most  nearly  perfect  head  of  a  com- 
monwealth that  ever  lived.  For  several  days  in  May,  1790,  the 
inner  circle  of  official  persons  in  New  York  were  anxious  about  him. 
He  grew  worse  and  worse.  At  one  time  the  inmates  of  his  house 
lost  all  hope,  for  he  seemed  to  be  dying.  Ho  rallied,  however,  and 
l>egan  slowly  to  improve.  "  He  continues  mending  to-day,"  Jeffer- 
son wrote  to  his  daughter,  ''and  from  total  despair  we  are  now  in 
good  hopes  of  him." 

In  a  strange,  unexi)ected  way,  Jefferson  found  himself  in  ill-accord 
with  the  tone  of  society  in  New  York.  He  had  come  from  Paris 
more  a  republican  than  ever,  all  glowing  with  the  new  hopes  foi 
mankind  which  the  Ilevolution  there  had  kindled.  The  patriots  of 
France  had  drawn  inspiration  from  America,  and  tried  all  their 
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measures  by  American  standards.  "Our  proceedings,"  Jefferson  /  — ^ 
wrote  to  Madison  from  Paris,  in  August,  1789,  "  have  been  viewed  '  / 
as  a  model  for  them  on  every  occasion ;  and  though,  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  men  are  generally  disposed  to  contradict  every  authority 
urged  by  their  opponents,  ours  has  been  treated  like  that  of  the 
Bible,  open  to  explanation,  but  not  to  question."  He  was  now  in 
that  America  whose  conquest  of  freedom  and  peaceful  establishment 
of  a  republican  government  intelligent  men  in  other  lauds  had 
owned  among  the  noblest  achievements  of  civilization.  The  faith- 
ful believer  was  now  at  Mecca.  But  he  did  not  find  the  magnates 
of  the  temple  so  enthusiastic  for  the  Prophet  and  the  Koran  as 
more  distant  worshippers. 

While  France  for  sixty  years  —  ever  since  the  publication  of  Vol- 
taire's "English  Letters,"  in  1730 — had  been  growing  to  a  sense    . 
of  the  evils  of  excessive  power  in  the  government,  America  for  ten 
years   had  had  painful    experience  of  the   evils   of  an  insufficient 
eentral  authority. 

A  favorite  toast  in  the  Revolutionary  Array,  as   General  Knox 
records^  was  this,  "  A  Hoop  to  the  Barbel."     Some  officers  pre- 
ferred a  plainer  form  of  words,  and  gave  the  same  sentiment  thus, 
"Cement  to  the  Union."     The  army,  he  says,  abhorred  the  idea  of 
being  "  thirteen  armies."     We  can  all  imagine  how  much  feelings 
of  this  nature  would  be  increased  when  the  troops  co-operated  with 
French  soldiers,  who  served  a  single  power,  carried  one  flag,  obeyed 
one  general,  received  the  same  pay  at  regularly  recurring  periods,  in 
a  kind  of  money  that  did  not  waste  and  spend  itself,  even  when  it 
lay  untouched   in  the    pocket,  —  money  to-day,  paper  to-morrow. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  officers  should  have  longed  for  an  efficient 
power  at  the  centre,  when  we  hear  General  Washington  averring 
tbat  to  the  want  of  it  he  attributed  "more  than  half"  of  his  own 
perplexities,  and  "  almost  the  whole  of  the  difficulties  and  distress 
of  the  army."     Civilians  came,  at  length,  to  share  in  this  feeling, 
and  no  man  more  than  Jefferson.     When  in  Paris,  in  178G,  ho  was 
cboking  down  the   humiliation  of  Iribing  the  Algerines  to  peace, 
instead  of  blowing  the  pirates  out  of  water  with  honest  guns  under 
lii«  country's  flag,  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  that  Congress 
Aould  seize  the  happy  occasion  to  found  a  navy.     "  It  will  be  said," 
J^e  wrote  to  Monroe,  "  there  is   no  money  in   the  treasury.     There 
'lever  will  be  money  in  the  treasury  till  the  Confederacy  shows  its 
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teath.     The  Statea  mnat  see  the  rod  ;  perhaps  it  must  be  felt  by  on« 
^  ^  0        ^^  them.     I  am  persuaded  all  of  them  would  rejoice  to  see    evei; 
one  obliged  to  furnish  its  contributions." 

Every  thing  had  been  pulling  this  way  in  America  for  ten  yean 
when  Jefferson  reached  Hew  York.  Ho  came  from  Paris  when  it 
was  negatively  charged  with  electricity,  to  New  York  poaitiTely 
charged.  The  whole  soul  of  France  was  intent  upon  limiting  tb« 
central  power,  but  America's  dearest  wish  had  long  been   to  create 

There  ia  a  fashion  in  thinking,  as  well  as  in  watcb-cbains  and 
dog-carts.  In  the  new,  untried  republic,  which  had  had  no  expe- 
rience of  tyranny  except  to  combat  and  defeat  it,  various  influences 
bad  been  drawing  the  minds  of  the  educated  class  away  from  repub- 
lican ideas.  It  was  the  mode  to  extol  strong  and  imposing  govern- 
ments, to  regret  that  the  people  were  so  attached  to  the  town- 
meeting  methods  of  conducting  public  business,  and  to  anticipate 
the  day  when  America  would  be  ripe  for  a  government  "  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  which  they  had  recently  discarded."  No- 
where was  this  tone  BO  prevalent  as  in  New  York, — the  chief  scat  of 
tile  royal  authority  for  seven  years  of  the  war ;  the  refuge  of  Tories  i 
the  abode,  after  the  peace,  of  that  ardent,  positive,  captivating  spirit, 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

How  difficult  to  extract  the  real  Hamilton  from  the  wildemes!)  of 
contradictory  words  in  which  he  ia  lost !  Every  thing  tve  liavc  about 
bim  partakes  of  the  violence  of  his  time.  If  we  qiiestiun  his  oppo- 
nents, Jefferson  informs  us  that  Hamilton  was  "the  evil  genius  of 
America;"  and  George  Mason  declares  that  ho  did  the  country 
more  harm  tlian  "  Great  Britain  with  all  her  fleets  and  armies,"  If 
we  consult  his  partisans,  we  are  assured,  that,  after  having  created 
the  government,  he,  and  he  alone,  kept  it  in  prosperous  motion  for 
twelve  years.  Every  one  lias  in  his  memory  some  fag-end  of  Daniel 
Webster's  magnificent  sentence,  in  which  he  represents  Hamilton 
U  touching  the  corjise  of  the  Public  Credit,  and  causing  it  to  spring 
to  its  feet  And  have  we  not  a  lumbering  pamphlet,  in  seven 
volumes  octavo,  designed  to  show  that  George  Washington  was 
Punch,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  the  man  behind  the  green  curtaiu, 
pulling  the  wires  and  making  him  talk  ?  We  have.  It  weighs  many 
pounds  avoirdupois.  But  we  must  rule  out  extreme  and  heaaed 
IVttarances,  and  endeavor   to  estimate    this  gifted  and  interesting 
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man  as  though  he  had  had  no  worshippers,  no  rivala,  and  no       / 

BODS. 

It  is  not  so  very  easy  to  see  why  he  had  any  public  career  at  all. 
When  we  have  turned  over  the  ton  of  printed  matter  to  which  he 
gave  rise,  and  looked  at  all  his  busts  and  portraits,  we  are  still  at 
aome  loss  to  understand  the  victorious  dash  he  made  at  America.  A 
little  fellow  of  about  five  feet  seven,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
without  an  influential  friend  on  earth,  tlie  child  of  a  broken-down 
meicliant  in  the  West  Indies,  subsisting  in  New  Jersey  upon 
invoices  of  West  India  produce,  we  find  him,  from  the  start,  having 
the  best  of  every  thing,  distinguished  at  school,  at  college,  in  the 
acmy,  taking  an  influential  part  in  every  striking  scene  of  the  war, 
and  every  crisis  after  the  peace, — a  public  man.  as  it  were,  by 
nature.  Nor  was  it  a  dash  only.  He  held  his  own  ;  and,  rapid  as 
his  rise  was,  it  was  always  the  high  place  that  sought  him,  never  he 
the  high  place;  unless,  indeed,  when  ho  asked  General  Washington 
the  favor  of  letting  him  head  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  works. 
Nor  was  it  merely  place  and  distinction  that  he  won.  The  daughter 
of  one  of  America's  most  noted  and  wealthy  families  became  the 
proud  and  hai)py  wife  of  this  stmnger  when  he  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  twenty-three,  without  a  dollar  or  an  acre  to  fall  back  upon 
at  the  peace. 

We  do  not  get  at  the  secret  of  all  this  from  print  or  picture ;  so 

difficult  is  it  to  put  upon  paper  or  canvas  that  which   gives  a  man 

cMcenc/eTu;^^  over  others.     It  is  hard  to  define  tlie  Spirit  of  Command. 

Kent  recognized  it  in  Lear  when  he  met  the  fiery  old  king  in  the 

wilderness,  and  told  him  he  had  that  in  his  mien  and  bearing  which 

he  would  fain  call  master.     I  once  asked  a  Tennesseean  what  kind 

of  man  General  Jackson  was.     '•^  He  was  this  kind  of  man,"  said 

he:  "if  Andrew  Jackson  had  joined  a  party  of  strangers  travelling 

in  the  woods,  and,  half  an  hour  after,  they  should  be  attacked  by 

hidians,  he  would  instantly  take  command,  and  all  the  rest  would 

obey  him."     Nothing  that    has  ever   been  put  upon    paper  about 

Jackson  so  explains   him  as  this  chance  saying  of  an  unlettered 

nan. 

Of  this  commanding,  solf-suffic'ent  spirit  Hamilton  had  an  ample 
share.  His  confidence  in  himself  is  among  the  curiosities  of  char- 
acter ;  it  was  absolute  and  entire :  and,  hence,  neither  events  nor 
men  could  teach  him ;  and  he  died  cherishing  the  delusions  of  his 
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fouth.  If  to  this  remarlc  bis  life  fumislies  one  exception,  it  waa 
/  ^  when  ae  a  laii  of  eixteen  he  allowed  liiniself  to  be  couvcrted  from  ■ 
'    "  Bupportor  of  the  king  to  a  defender  of  the  colonies.     But,  it  seeiDB, 

even  this  conversion  waa  only  partial;  for,  when  it  came  to  a  ques- 
tion of  Bt'vcrance  from  the  king,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  against 
I'aine'a  "Common  Sense."  He  appears  to  haro  had  notliing  that 
could  lie  called  youth.  In  the  earliest  of  his  etfusions,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  seutiiucntn,  we  perceive  that  the  writer  had  no 
sense  whatever  of  the  deference  due  from  youth  to  maturity.  Noth- 
ing is  more  evident  in  his  aidi'-de-camp  letters  than  that  he 
condescended  to  serve  General  Washington.  He  was  but  twenty- 
four  when  lie  wrote,  after  refusing  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
general's  family,  that  he  bad  reniuiiied  in  it  oa  long  as  he  had,  not 
from  rcgiird  to  General  Washington,  nor  because  he  thought  it  an 
honor  or  a  privilege  to  assist  lutn,  hut  because  the  popularity  of  the 
general  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  America,  and  he  "thought  it 
necessary  he  should  he  supported."  It  was  also  his  opinion  that 
the  breach  b<-tween  them  ought  to  he  concealed,  since  it  would  have 
"an  il  I -effect  ■'  if  it  were  known.  In  the  records  of  youthful  arro- 
gance, there  arc  few  instances  so  amusing  as  this. 

Hut,  then,  those  who  knew  him  best  appear  to  have  accepted  him 
at  his  own  valuation,  f^ome  unworthy  opjunciits  have  dishonored 
themselves  hy  sneering  at  his  poverty  and  at  the  alleged  insignifi- 
cance of  his  family  in  the  West  Indies;  but  he  brought  with  him 
from  St.  Croix  a  better  title  of  nobility  than  any  herald  could  have 
given  him,  —  the  admiring  love  of  his  friends  there,  who  hailed  his 
early  honors  in  the  United  States  with  enthusiasm.  His  brother 
aids  in  General  Washington's  busy  family  loved  him  most  warmly. 
In  his*early  letters  we  ratcli  gleams  of  the  good  fellow  amid  the 
formalities  of  the  general-iii-chicfa  official  scribe.  "Mind  your 
eye  to-night,  my  hoy,"  he  writes  to  a  young  friend  on  picket ;  and 
Ueade,  his  colleague,  writes  to  him  as  a  luver  to  a  mistress.  "If 
yon  have  not  already  writ  In  mo,"  says  Meade,  "let  me  entreat  you, 
whan  you  go  about  it,  to  fill  a  sheet  in  close  hand."  At  the  same 
tirae,  when  governors,  generals,  members  of  Congresii,  and  presi- 
danti  of  Convention  wrote  to  him,  they  addressed  him  as  a  man  of 
tlwiz  own  weight  and  standing,  as  a  personage  and  an  equal.  The 
i]-jn-chie^  too,  overvalued  the  accomplishments  he  did  not 
—the  fluent   tongue,  tlio  ready  pen,  dexterity  al 
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Hamilton  was  singularly  incapable  of  Americanization.     Besides     ,   ^^ 
having  arrived  here  a  few  years  too  lat«,  his  mind  was  invincibly   /      /  Ci  A^ 
averse  to  wbat  we  may  call  the  town-meeting  spirit,  —  the   true         /     / 
pnblic  spirit,  generated  by  the  habit  of  acting  in  a  body  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  putting  questions  to  the  vote,  and  accepting  the 
will  of  the  majority  as  law.     His  instincts  were  soldierly.     How  he 
delighted  in  all  military  things !     How  he  loved  the  recollection  of 
his  seven  years'  service  in  the  army !     In  later  years,  though  under 
a  political  necessity  to  detest  Bonaparte,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
do  so  with  any  heartiness,  so  bewitched  was  he  .with  the  mere  skill 
with  which  that  marauder  of  genius  devastated  the  heritage  of  the 
people  of  Europe.     He  delighted  to  read  of  battles.     It  pleased  him 
to  have  a  tent  upon  his  lawn,  because  it  reminded  him  of  the  days 
when  he  and  Lafayette  and  Meade  and  the  young  French  officers 
were  merry  together ;  and  he  always  retained  in  his  gait  something 
that  betrayed  tne  early  drill.     But  it  is  questionable  if  he  could 
ever  have  been   greatly  successful   as   a   general,  because,  unlike 
Bonaparte,  he  thought  officers  were  every  thing,  and  soldiers  noth- 
ing:    When  he  was  a  bronzed  veteran  of  twenty-two,  he  wrote  a 
letter  of  ludicrous  gravity  to  the  president  of  Congress,  urging  the 
enrolment  of  negro  slaves ;   in  which  he  says  that  their  stupidity 
and    ignorance   would    be   an    advantage.     It   was   a   maxim,   he 
observed,  with  some  great  military   judges,  —  the  kin<;  of  Prussia 
being  one,  — that,  "  with  sensible  officers,  soldiers  can  hardly  be  too 
Btnpid.*'     Hence  "it  was  thought"  that  the  Bussians  woiild  be  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  world  if  they  were  commanded  by  officers  of  a 
more   advanced   country.     The   conclusion    reached   by  this   great 
military  authority  was  this :  "  Let  officers  be  men  of  sense  and  sen- 
timent; and  the  nearer  the  soldiers  approach  to  machines,  perhaps 
the  better." 

As  the  utterance  of  a  very  young  military  dandy,  airing  his  lav-  • 
ender  kids  in  St.  James's  Park  after  an  early  breakfast  at  one,  p.m., 
this  would  be  merely  funny :  we  should  smile,  and  hope  he  would 
ihow  to  better  advantage  when  the  time  came  for  action.  And, 
indeed,  Hamilton  was  a  l»rave,  vigilant,  energetic  officer,  on  fire  to 
distinguish  himself  by  being  foremost  where  the  danger  was  great- 
est But  this  contempt  for  the  undistinguished  part  of  mankind 
(i.e.  for  mankind)  he  never  outgrew.  The  ruling  maxim  of  his 
pnblic  life,  the  source  of  its  weakness,  its  errors,  and  its  failure,  was 
this,  ^<  Men  in  general  are  vicious." 
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This  lamentable  misreading  of  human  nature,  so  worthy  of  a 
)  6v     ^"     Fouche  or  a  Talleyrand,  he  repeats  in  many  forms,  always  assuming 
•^  it  to  be  a  self--evident  truth.     It  was  certainly  an  unfortunate  basis 

for  a  statesman  who  was  to  be  the  servant  of  a  system  founded  on  a 
conviction  that  men  in  general  are  well  disposed.  He  could  not  be 
an  American.  Kichly  endowed  as  he  was,  he  could  not  rise  to  thtt 
height.  He  knew  it  himself  at  last ;  for  twenty  3'cars  later,  when 
he  had  outlived  his  success,  and  lost  tlie  control  even  of  his  own  wing 
of  the  Federalists,  we  hear  him  saying,  with  his  usual  unconscious 
arrogance,  "Every  day  proves  to  me,  more  and  more,  that  this 
American  world  was  not  made  for  me."  It  certainly  was  not,  nor 
was  he  made  for  this  American  world.  It  never,  we  may  be  sure, 
once  crossed  his  miud,  duriug  his  whole  life,  that  possibly  this 
American  world  might  be  right,  and  Colonel  Hamilton  wrong. 

Every  thing  that  happens  to  these  self-sufficient  persons  seems  to 
confirm  them  in  their  errors  and  strengthen  their  strong  propensi- 
ties. This  American  world,  which  Hamilton  thought  so  muoh 
beneath  him,  had  been  too  easy  a  conquest:  he  would  have  re- 
spected it  more,  perhaps,  if  it  had  given  him  a  few  hard  knocks  at 
an  age  when  liard  knocks  are  salutary.  But  when  he  began  to 
write  his  first  essays  in  the  newspapers,  literary  ability  was  so  raie 
in  the  world, — rarest  of  all  in  these  colonies,  —  that  his  friends 
were  agape  with  wonder.  Every  one  fluttered  him.  Then  he  earlj 
exhibited  another  imposing  talent,  that  of  oratory.  He  was  ha- 
ranguing meetings  in  New  York  when  he  was  the  merest  boy  both 
in  years  and  appearance,  and  acquitting  himself  to  admiration.  He 
was  but  nineteen,  and  young-looking  even  for  that  age,  when  he 
thundered  across  Jersey,  captain  of  a  company  of  artillery,  in  Gen- 
eral Washington's  retreating  army.  Soon  after,  in  his  character  of 
aide-de-ca  ntj),  he  was  truly  an  important  person,  a  power,  as  any 
,  efficient  aid  must  ever  be  to  a  busy  commander,  as  any  competent 
secretary  must  ever  be  to  the  greatest  minister.  If  he  overesti- 
mated his  importance,  it  was  but  natural  and  most  pardonable. 
Few  young  fellows  of  twenty,  who  write  despatches  or  editorials  for 
a  chief,  can  believe  that  the  chief  may  be  the  true  author  of  im- 
portant despatches  or  thundering  leaders  which,  perhaps,  he  never 
so  much  as  looks  over.  The  chief  has  created  the  situation  which 
the  writer  but  expresses.  A  secretary,  while  using  his  own  hand 
often  employs  his  chiefs  mind. 
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■When  the  young  French  officers  came  over,  and  head-quarters  /.  "7  ^ 
were  gay  with  young  nohles,  all  enthusiasm  for  this  novel  service  in  /  7 
a  new  world.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  a  hrilliant  personage  indeed,  -r- 
40  young,  so  handsome,  so  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  general 
and  the  army,  and  such  a  master  of  the  French  language !  He 
nasty  I  think,  have  spoken  French  in  his  hoyhood,  to  have  written 
it  so  well  at  twenty-three  as  we  see  he  did.  Who  was  now  so  much 
in  request  as  our  cher  Hamilton  ? 

But,  if  he  caught  his  loose  military  morals  from  the  Gauls,  it  was 

from  the  British  that  this  Briton  learned  his  politics.     Before  the 

war  was  over,  he  tells  us,  he  ''  was  struck  with  disgust "  at  the  rise 

of  a  party  actuated  hy  ''  an  undue  complaisance  "  to  France,  —  a 

power  which,  in  helping  us,  had  only  been  pursuing,  he  thought, 

her  own  interest.     '^  I  resolved  at  once,"  he  continues,  '^  to  resist 

this  bias  in  our  afifairs."     He  was  British,  as  was  natural.     He  had 

a  British  mind  and  a  British  heart.     While  in  the  immediate  pres- 

Bnce  of  the  fact,  that  the  English  governmental  system  had  split 

asunder  the  British  Empire,  he  cherished  the  conviction  that  it 

was  the  best  system  possible.     It  was  the  hereditary  Dunderhead 

irith  whom  Great  Britain  was  saddled,  who  began,  continued,  and 

ended,  the  business  of  severing  America  from  the  empire ;  and  yet 

the  very  corruption  of  parliament,  which  had  enabled  an  obstinate 

and  unteachable  king  to  carry  his  measures,  Hamilton  extolled  as 

essential  to  its  perfection.     The  grand  aim  of  his  public  life  was 

to  make  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  little  unlike  that 

nf  Xrreat  Britain  as  the  people  would  bear  it.     Nor  did  he  reach 

these  convictions  by  any  process  of  reasoning.     He  was  a  Briton ; 

and  it  was  then  part  of  a  Briton's  birthright  to  enjoy  a  etifnplete 

auurance  of  his  country's  vast  superiority  to  all  others  in  ail  things. 

I  honor  him  for  the  disinterested  spirit  in  which   he  pursued  his 

system,  and  the  splendid  contempt  of  all  considerations  of  policy 

with  which  he  avowed  opinions  the  most  unpopular.     In  spite  of 

bis  errors  and  his  faults,  this  alone  would  give  him  some  title  to  our 

regard. 

With  all  his  other  qualities,  he  had  one  which  would  have  carried 
tim  to  great  heights  in  a  more  congenial  scene.  He  had  a  wonderful 
power  of  sustained  exertion.  His  mind  was  energetic  and  pertina- 
cious. He  thought  little  of  sitting  over  a  paper  till  the  dawn 
dimmed  his  candles.     His  favorite  ide^  and  schemes  were  never 
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inert  within  him :  he  dinned  them  into  every  ear;  and  his  inces- 
sant and  interminable  discourses  upon  the  charms  of  monarchj 
rendered  iiim,  at  last,  a  bore  to  his  best  friends. 

He  began  at  an  early  period  of  the  war  to  take  a  laborious  part 
in  political  discussion.  While  the  army  lay  at  Morrietown  in  1779, 
having  less  to  do  than  usual  at  head-quarters,  and  having  arrired 
at  the  mature  age  of  twenty-three,  he  wrote  to  Robert  Morris  an 
anonymous  letter,  that  must  have  filled  a  dozen  sheets  of  largi 
paper,  upon  the  troubled  finances  of  the  country,  recommending 
the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  scheme 
was  wrought  out  in  great  detail,  with  infinite  labor  and  uncommon 
ability  for  so  young  a  financier.  The  scheme  was  founded  upon 
Law's  idea  of  utilizing  the  depreciated  paper  with  which  Louis 
XIX's  profusion  had  deluged  Franco.  By  receiving  hundreds  of 
milliona  of  this  paper  at  its  market  value,  in  payment  for  share* 
in  his  various  enterprises.  Law  soon  raised  the  price  of  paper  above 
that  of  gold,  and  thus  afforded  the  strange  spectacle  of  people 
selling  their  family  plate  in  order  to  buy  a  dead  king's  promises  to 
pay.  Hamilton,  of  course,  intended  to  stop  short  of  Law'a  fatal 
excesses.  He  was  as  honorable  a  person,  in  all  matters  pecnniary, 
as  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life  ;  and,  consequently,  hU  bank  waa  to 
have  a  sound  basis  of  two  millions  of  pounds  eterling  of  borrowed 
money :  to  which  should  be  added  a  subscription  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  depreciated  paper  of  Congress.  At  onc^ 
he  thought,  the  paper  would  rise  in  value,  and  become  an  instru- 
ment of  good.  The  existence  of  the  bank,  he  thought,  "  would 
make  it  the  immediate  interest  of  the  moneyed  men  to  co-operate 
with  the  government  iu  its  support."  This  was  the  key  to  his 
financial  system ;  for  he  never  advanced  beyond  the  ideas  of  this 
production.  It  was  ever  his  conviction,  that  a  government  could 
not  stand  which  it  was  not  the  interest  of  capitalists  to  uphold ;  and 
by  capitalists  be  meant  the  class  who  control  money,  who  live  in 
cities,  and  can  speculate  in  paper.  He  meant  Wall  Steeet;  though, 
as  yet,  the  actual  street  of  that  name  was  only  a  pleasant  lane  of 
modest,  Dutch-looking  residences. 

This  portentous  epistle  was  accompanied  with  notes,  in  one  of 
which  the  yonthlul  sage  iavors  an  honorable  Congress  with  a  few 
hints.  "  Congress,"  he  observes,  with  the  modesty  so  becoming  hii 
Tears,  "have  too  long  neglected  to  organize  a  good  scheme  of 
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administration,  and  throw  public  business   into   proper  executive   j 

departments.     For  commerce,  I  prefer  a  board  ;  but,  for  most  oth 
things,  single  men.     We  want  a  minister  of  war,  a  minister 
foreign  affairs,  a  minister  of  finance,  and  a  minister  of  marine ;  ^' 
and  having  these,  he  thought,  ^'  we  should  blend  the  advantages 
of  a  monarchy  and  a  republic  in  a  happy  and  a  beneficial  union." 

What  Robert  Morris  thought  of  this  production  no  one  has  told 
08.  The  author  of  it  was  evidently  in  earnest.  He  did  not  write 
the  essay  to  amuse  his  leisure,  nor  merely  to  display  his  talents : 
he  meant  hanh.  He  clearly  saw  the  institution  he  recommended, 
believed  in  its  feasibility,  and,  I  am  sure,  felt  himself  competent  to 
assist  in  establishing  it,  though  he  intended  Mr.  Morris  to  take 
the  leading  part.  He  concluded  his  long  letter  by  sa^'ing  that  he 
had  reasons  which  made  him  unwilling  to  be  known  ;  but  a  letter 
addressed  to  James  Montague,  Esq.,  lodged  in  the  post-office  at  Mor- 
ristown,  would  reach  him;  and  even  an  interview  might  be  had 
with  the  author,  should  it  be  thought  material. 

From  this  time  the  ingenious,  intense,  Scotch  intellect  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  a  power  in  the  United  States.     Before  the 
war  was  quite  over  he  was  in  Congress ;  and  one  of  the  members 
said  to  him,  "  If  you  were  but  ten  years  older  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  richer,  Congress  would  give  you  the  highest  place  they  have 
to  bestow."     In  New  York,  young  as  he  was,  without  fortune,  just 
admitted  to  the  bar,  we  find  him  always  discussing  the  great  topics ; 
always  the  peer  of  the  most  important  men;  always  exerting  his 
influence  for  one  overruling  object,  —  the  founding  of  a  "  strong," 
a  "high-toned  "  government;  which  should  attract  to  it  the  trinity 
lie  believed  in,  —  "character,  talents,  and  property,  — and  raise  the 
thirteen  States  to  national  rank.     In  the  State  of  New  York  he 
Warae,  not  the  most  powerful,  but  by  far  the  most  shining,  con- 
spicuous, active  personage. 

Behold  him,  at  length,  in  the  Convention  of  1787 ;  which  met 
at  Philadelphia  to  make  a  constitution,  — Washington  its  president, 
Franklin  a  member.  It  was  this  young  lawyer,  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  brought  with  him  a  plan  of  government,  so  completely 
^fought  out,  that,  Madison  says,  it  could  have  gone  into  operation 
at  once,  without  alteration  or  addition.  He  had  thought  of  every 
^Wng,  and  provided  for  every  thing.  There  it  was,  in  Hamilton's 
pocket,  a  govxknmenT;  complete  to  the  last  detail.     In  making  it^ 
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too,  he  bad  exercised  aelf-control :  he  had  put  far  away  from  him 
C/  hb  own  dearest  preferences ;  he  had  fixed  his  thoughts  upon  tb< 
people  of  the  United  States,  allowed  for  their  prejudices,  their 
ignorance  of  Greek  and  HomaD  history,  tlieir  infatuation  in  sup- 
posing they  knew  what  was  good  for  them.  In  a  most  able,  ingen- 
ious, candid  speech  of  Eve  or  six  hours'  duratiou,  he  told  the 
CoiiTention  what  he  knew  about  government,  and  prepared*the  way 
for  the  reading  of  his  plan.  He  snid  he  did  not  offer  it  as  the  heat 
conceivable,  but  only  the  best  attainable.  The  British  OonstitD- 
tion,  he  said,  was  "the  best  form."  It  was  only  a  king  who  wa^ 
necessarily,  "  above  corruption,"  who  "  must  always  intend,  in 
respect  to  foreign  nations,  the  true  interest  and  glory  of  the  peo- 
ple." Republicanism  was  a  dream,  —  an  amiable  dream  it  was  true, 
but  still  a  <lreaiD.  No  matter  :  the  people  would  have  their  govern- 
ment republican ;  and  therefore,  as  long  as  there  was  any  chance 
of  its  success,  he  would  do  bis  very  utmost  to  afford  it  a  chance. 
This  he  proposed  to  do  by  making  the  American  republic  as  much 
like  the  British  monarchy  as  possible. 

His  plan  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  person  so 
ingenious,  so  self-sufficient,  so  inexperienced,  and  so  young.  Noth- 
ing more  unsuitable  or  more  impracticable  can  be  imagined  than 
this  government  evolved  froai  the  depths  of  Hamilton's  conscious- 
ness ;  for,  even  if  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  had  been 
admissible,  it  was  far  too  complicated  a  machine  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  use.  Most  of  Hamilton's  measures  had  the  great  fault  of  being 
too  complex  and  refined.  His  enemies,  indeed,  accused  him  of  pur- 
posely mystifying  the  people;  but,  in  truth,  he  bad  so  mathematical 
an  intellect,  that  a  statement  might  be  as  clear  as  the  light  to  him, 
which  was  a  mere  conundruni  to  people  in  general.  His  scheme  of 
goverument  included,  first  of  all,  a  popular  assembly,  or  House  of 
Commons,  to  consist  of  tmt  less  than  a  hundred  members,  elected  by 
universal  sufirnge,  which  should  have  the  control  of  the  public  purw, 
and  the  exclusive  power  to  impeach.  So  far,  so  good.  But  assum- 
ing that  men  in  general  are  ill-disposed,  and  stand  ready  to  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  of  voting  themselves  a  farm,  his  chief  care  was 
to  keep  this  body  in  check  !  That  was  a  point  respecting  which  he 
was  deeply  solicitous.  Here  was  a  democratic  assembly,  to  be 
checked  by  an  elected  senat«,  and  both  of  them  by  an  elected  chief 
magistrate.     His  eenate,  accordingly,  which  was  to  consist  of  not 
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loM  than  forty  members,  was  to  be  a  permanent  body,  elected  by 
men  of  property.  The  senators,  chosen  by  electcrs  wlio  had  an 
estate  in  land  for  life,  or  for  an  unexpired  term  of  fourteen  years, 
were  to  hold  their  seats  until  removed  by  death  or  impeachment 
It  was  the  senate  that  was  to  declare  war,  ratify  treaties,  and  con-' 
ttol  appointments. 

The  p^^ident  of  the  republic  was  to  be  a  tremendous  personage 
indeed,  more  powerful  far  than  any  monarch  of  a  country  enjoying 
any  semblance  of  liberty.  No  man  could  hare  any  part  even  in 
electing  him,  who  had  not  an  inherited  estate  wholly  his  own,  or  for 
three  lives,  or  *'  a  clear  personal  estate  of  the  value  of  a  thousand 
Spanish  dollars."  Nor  were  these  favored  mortals  to  vote  directly 
for  the  president :  they  were  only  to  elect  electors  ;  and  these  elect- 
ors were  to  vote  for  the  president,  each  man  handing  in  a  sealed 
ballot.  That  done,  the  electors  of  each  State  were  to  elect  two 
*  second  electors,''  who  were  to  carry  the  sealed  ballots  to  some 
designated  place,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  justice,  they 
were  to  open  the  ballots,  and  declare  that  man  president  who  had 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number.  In  case  no  one  had  a  majority, 
then  these  second  electors  were  to  try  their  hand  at  electing,  though 
they  could  only  vote  for  the  three  candidates  who  had  rec«?ived  the 
highest  number  of  votes.  If  the  second  electors  could  not  give  a 
clear  majority  for  any  candidate,  then  the  man  who  had  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes  of  the  first  electors  was  to  be  declared 
elected. 

Happily,  when  once  a  president  had  been  evolved  by  this  ingen- 
ions  complication,  the  country  could  hope  to  enjoy  a  long  period  of 
rest ;  for  he  was  to  hold  his  office  for  life,  unless  removed  b}-  im- 
peachment.    Besides  exercising  all  the  authority  which  our  present 
Oonstitution  confers  on  the  president  Hamilton's  j»rcsident  was  to 
liave  the  power  to  apjwint  the  governors  of  States,  and  to  convene 
^nd  prorogue  Congress.     The  President  of  the  Sonate  was  to  be  the 
"%^ice-President  of  the  United  States;  and  the  Supreme  Court  was 
be  about  such  a  tribunal  as  we  see  it  now. 

When  Dr.  Cbanning  was  the  ruling  influence  of  I>oston,  forty 

cars  ago,  the  orthodox  clergy  used  to  describe  his  system  of  the- 

ogy  as  "Calvinism  with  the  bones  taken  out''     The  Convention 

1787  listened  to  Hamilton  with  attentive  admiration,  and  then 

performed  upon  his  plan  of  government  an  operation  similar  to  that 
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which  Dr.  Channing  was  auppoaed  to  have  done  upon  thu  ancient 
\J  creed  of  New  England.  Nothing  wliich  he  regarded  as  bone  wai 
left  in  it.  The  Constitution  of  1787,  though  he  admitted  it  to  be  u 
improvement  upon  the  Confederation,  he  thought  a  "  Bhilly-Bhally 
thing,"  which  might  tide  the  country  over  the  crisis,  and  begin  the 
construction  of  a  nation,  but  could  not  endure.  What  he  chiefly 
hoped  from  it  was  this,  That  it  would  sicken  the  people  of^puhlic- 
anism,  and  reconcile  it  to  the  acceptance  of  his  panacea  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  For  every  reason,  however,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  give  the  new  Constitution  a  trial ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
was  Hamilton,  the  man  who  believed  in  it  least,  that  did  moat  to 
recommend  it  to  the  people.  Gliding  down  the  tranquil  Hudson, 
in  October,  1787,  in  one  of  the  commodioua  packet-sloops  of  the 
time,  he  wrote  in  the  cabin  the  first  number  of  the  series  of  news- 
paper essays  now  called  "The  Federalist."  Absorbed  as  he  then 
was  in  his  young  family  and  his  profession,  he  found  time,  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  to  write  sijEty-five  of  the  eighty-five  pieces  of 
which  the  series  consists;  writing  several  of  them,  it  appears,  amid 
the  bustle  of  his  law-office,  with  the  printer's  boy  waiting  for  the 

These  essays  by  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  Jefferson  read  in 
Paris  with  great  satisfaction.  He  had  lamented  the  absence,  in  the 
new  Constitution,  of  a  formal  bill  of  rights,  which  siiould  secure 
"the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  from  stand- 
ing armies,  trial  by  jury,  and  a  constant  habeas  corpus  act ; "  and 
he  regarded  a  few  of  its  provisions  with  some  apprehension.  The 
re-eligibility  of  the  president,  he  thought,  would  result  in  the  presi- 
dent usually  holding  the  ofBce  as  long  as  be  lived  ;  the  tendency  to 
re-elect  being  so  powerful.  He  would  have  preferred  a  single  term 
of  seven  years,  which  was  often  proposed,  and  ouce  carried  in  the 
Convention.  But  the  Federalist,  he  owns,  "  rectified  him  on  several 
points,"  dissip.ited  his  appreb elisions,  and  rendered  him  more  than 
willing  to  accept  the  Constitution,  and  trust  to  the  future  for  the- 
needful  amendments. 

Thus  we  find  persons  of  opposite  political  sympathieB  heartily 
commending  a  constitution  which  neither  of  them  wholly  approved  ^ 
Hamilton,  because  it  was,  as  he  hoped,  a  step  toward  the  only  kinA 
of  government  he  heheved  in,  —  a  limited  monarchy;  Jefferson » 
because  be  thought  it  would  issue  in  a  plain,  republican  goveinmeuty 
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simplei  inexpensiye,  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  thirteen  States  ^o  /  ^  /^ 
deal  with  foreign  nations  as  one  power,  and  secure  the  prompt  pay-  /  /  ^ 
ment  of  the  Revolutionary  debt.  When  Hamilton  commended  the  [  I 
Constitution,  he  had  in  his  mind  his  '' favorite  morsels,"  those  fea- 
tures which  gave  the  government  some  resemblance  to  a  monarchy, 
which  made  it  more  imposing,  and  less  dependent  upon  the  people, 
than  the  Confederation  which  it  displaced.  Coming  events,  he  felt 
sure,  would  quickly  convince  all  thinkii^g  pien  that  a  democratic  as- 
sembly could  not  be  eflfectually  "  checked  "  by  a  democratic  senate, 
nor  either  of  tbem  by  a  democratic  chief  m^istra^ts ;  and  then  the 
whole  of  th^  character,  talents,  and  property  of  America  would 
demand  tbe  stiffening  of  the  loose  contrivance,  by  the  insertion  of  the 
jireti  bolt,  and  screw,  of  an  hereditary  king  and  house  of  lords. 
JeSerson,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon  the  new  government  as  an 
jBDgine  already  more  potent  than  tbe  case  required ;  cumbered  with 
arveral  superfluous  appendages,  easily  capable  of  becoming  oppress- 
ive f  but  he  trusted  to  time  and  the  republican  habits  of  the  people 
to  lop  its  redundancies,  and  keep  its  dangerous  possibilities  in  check. 
What  Jefferson  loved  in  the  Constitution,  Hamilton  despised ;  and 
ttie  changes  in  it  which  Hamilton  hoped  for,  Jefferson  dreaded. 


{ 
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Ix  the  city  of  jt^ew  York  in  1790,  when  it  contained  a  popnUtion 
of  aboat  thirty-fire  thonsand  people,  "  society  "  consisted  of  so  few 
families,  that,  when  one  of  them  gave  a  grand  party,  the  whole  body 
of  society  would  be  present.     In  this  small  circle  Hamilton  was 
incomparably  the  most  shining  and  captivating  individual,  and  he 
found  it  well  disposed  totvard  his  ideas.     What  is  society?     It  prop- 
erly consists  of  the  victorious  class,  the  leading  persons  in  each  of 
the  honorable  pursuits :  the  great  mechanics,  merchants,  lawyen,       ^ 
doctors,  preachers,  teachers,  actors,  artists,  authors,  capitalists,  tar-    — 
mers,  engineers ;  the  men  and  women  who  have  conquered  a  safe    ^b 
and  pleasant  place  for  themselves  in  the  world  by  serving  the  com-       — 
munity  with  signal  skill  and  effect.     These  are  the  aristocrats  to^K=) 
whom  we  all  render  a  proud  and  willing  homage.     We  are  even.^^ 
disposed  to  honor  them  too  much,  and  undervalue  the  prodigious  mnl—     •" 
titude  of  those  who  are  equally  worthy  perhaps,  though  less  gifted  oc — ~ 
less  fortunate.     But,  in  Hamilton's  day,  society  chiefly  consisted  of^ 
families  who  had  inherited  estates,  — people  descended  from  victors—— 
It  is  human  in  a  conqueror  to  wish  to  throw  around  hia  conquest^^ 
every  possible  safeguard.     It  is  natural  to  a  man  who  possesses  i^t^ 
fine  estate  to  lend  a  favoring  mind  to  ideas,  laws,  usages,  which  ten^B- 
to  exempt  that  estate  from  the  usual  risks  of  waste  and  accident^r 
and  to  reserve  for  the  holders  of  inherited  property  the  most  covetei^B- 
honors  of  the  state.     In  New  York,  therefore,  the  young  and  elo-^" 
quent  propagandist  carried  all  before  him,  and  aasbted  to  prepar^^^ 
for  his  coming  colleague  a  painful  surprise. 

"  I  had  left  France,"  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  long  after,  "  in  the  fir»"*^ 
year  of  her  Kevolution,  in  the  fervor  of  natural  rights,  and  zeal  f(»*=^' 
reformation.     Uy  conscientious  devotion  to  those  rights  coold  no^^' 
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be  heightened,  hut  it  had  been  aroused  and  excited  by  daily  exer- 
cise. The  president  received  me  cordially,  and  my  colleagues  and 
the  circle  of  principal  citizens  apparently  with  welcome.  The  cour- 
tesies of  dinner-parties  given  me^  as  a  stranger  newly  anived  among 
them,  placed  me  at  once  in  their  familiar  society.  But  I  cannot 
describe  the  wonder  and  mortification  with  which  the  table  conver- 
sations filled  me.  Politics  were  the  chief  topic,  and  a  preference  of 
kiDgly  over  republican  government  was  evidently  the  favorite  senti- 
ment An  apostate  I  could  not  be,  nor  yet  a  hypocrite;  and  I 
found  myself,  for  the  most  part,  the  only  advocate  on  the  republican 
side  of  the  question,  unless  among  the  guests  there  chanced  to  be 
some  member  of  that  party  from  the  legislative  houses." 

"No  one  can  glance  over  the  memorials  of  the  time  without  meet- 
ing on  every  side  confirmation  of  this  passage.     The  Hamiltonians, 
we  perceive,  were  having  it  all  their  own  way  in  New  York ;  their 
immediate  object  being  to  surround  the  president  with  imposing 
ceremonial  and  court-like  etiquette.     Hamilton,  strangely  ignorant 
of  human  nature  and  of  the  people  he  aspired  to  serve,  was  infat- 
uated with  the  idea  of  gradually  reconciling  them  to  the  ludicrous 
pomp  of  a  European  court.     When  General  Washington  asked  his 
opinion  as  to  the  etiquette  of  the  president's  house,  he  replied,  that, 
though  the  notions  of  equality  were  i/et  too  general  and  too  strong 
to  admit  of  ''a  proper  distance"  being  maintained  by  the  chief 
gistrate,  still  he  must  go  as  far  in  that  direction  as  the  people 
ould  endure,  even  to  the  point  of  incurring  the  risk  of  partial  and 
momentary  dissatisfaction.     He  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
usual  etiquette  of  the  courts  of  Europe ;  except,  that  to  "  remove  the 
idea  of  too  immense  an  inequality,"  which,  he  feared,  would  excite 
dissatisfaction  and  cabal,  the  president  might  invite  a  few  high 
oAcials  to  dinner  now  and  then ;  though,  on  such  occasions,  "  the 
xesident  should  never  remain  long  at  the  table ; "  that  is,  as  I  sup- 
e,  not  sit  and  booze  after  the  ladies  had  retired.     The  president 
as  to  be  80  august  and  inaccessible  a  personage,  that  a  member  of 
le  House  of  Representatives  should  have  no  right  to  an  interview 
th  him,  even  on  public  business,  nor  any  foreigner  of  lower  rank 
an  ambassador.     Senators,  Hamilton  thought,  should  be  entitled 
an  interview,  as  the  peers  of  France  and  England  might  demand 
speak  to  their  sovereign  face  to  face;  and,  besides,  the  people 
ould  be  glad  to  know  there  was  one  body  of  men  whose  right  to 
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approach  the  president  would  be  "  a  safeguard  against  secret  combi- 
nations to  deceive  him." 

All  the  writings  of  the  time  that  most  readily  catch  the  eye  aie 
in  this  tone.  The  vice-president,  John  Adams,  seized  every  occa- 
sion to  dwell  upon  the  necessity  of  decorating  the  head  of  the  state 
with  the  most  gorgeous  properties.  This  son  of  New  England,  who 
had  had  a  life-time's  experience  of  the  unquestioning  obedience  paid 
to  the  plainest  citizen  clad  in  the  imperial  purple  of  fair  election  or 
legal  appointment,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ''  neither  dignity  nor 
authority  can  be  supported  in  human  minds,  collected  into  nation! 
or  any  great  numbers,  without  a  splendor  and  majesty  in  some 
degree  proportioned  to  them."  He  opposed  the  practice  of  styling 
the  president  His  Excellency,  for  precisely  the  reason  which  made 
it  a  rule  of  the  old  French  court  to  give  every  one  some  title  of 
honor  excepting  alone  the  king.  To  style  the  president  His 
Excellency,  Mr.  Adams  thought,  was  to  "  put  him  on  a  level  with 
a  governor  of  Bermuda,  or  one  of  his  own  ambassadors,  or  a  gove^ 
nor  of  any  one  of  our  States." 

One  would  think,  from  reading  the  letters  and  newspapers  of  1789 
and  1790,  that  pickpockets  and  cut-throats  could  be  driven,  awe- 
struck, from  their  evil  courses^  by  the  magnificence  of  the  presi- 
dent's house  and  the  splendor  of  his  chariot.  Jefferson  reached 
New  York  on  Sunday,  March  21,  1790.  In  all  probability,  some 
one  was  polite  enough  to  hand  him  the  newspaper  of  the  day  before, 
the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  the  organ  of  the  administration,  full 
charged  with  the  Hamiltonian  spirit.  If  so,  he  may  have  espied  this 
little  essay, — milk  for  babes,  not  yet  fit  for  stronger  food,  —  which 
harmonized  perfectly  with  the  prevalent  way  of  thinking :  — 

''There  must  be  some  adventitious  properties  infused  into  the 
government  to  give  it  energy  and  spirit,  or  the  selfish,  turbulent 
passions  of  men  can  never  be  controlled.  This  has  occasioned  that 
artificial  splendor  and  dignity  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  courts  of 
so  many  nations.  Some  admiration  and  respect  must  be  excited 
towards  public  officers,  by  their  holding  a  real  or  supposed  superior- 
ity over  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  sanctions  and  penalties  of  law 
are  likewise  requisite  to  aid  in  restraining  individuals  from  tram- 
pling upon  and  demolishing  the  government.  It  is  confessed,  that,  in 
9ome  situations  a  small  degree  of  parade  and  solemnity,  co-operating 
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fritli  other  causes,  may  be  sufficient  to  secure  obedience  to  the  laws. 
In  an  early  state  of  society,  when  the  desires  of  men  are  few  and 
easily  satisfied,  the  temptations  to  trespass  upon  good  order  and 
justice  are  neither  pressing  nor  numerous.  Avarice  and  ambition 
increase  with  population;  and  in  a  large,  opulent  community  the 
dazzling  appendages  and  pompous  formalities  of  courts  are  intro- 
duced to  form  a  balance  to  the  increasing  ardor  of  the  selfish 
passions,  and  to  check  that  ascendency  which  aspiring  individuals 
would  otherwise  gain  over  the  public  peace  and  authority." 

In  a  file  of  the  same  paper,  the  new  secretary  of  state  could  set 
many  indications  that  some  progress  had  been  made  toward  invest- 
ing the  president  with  royal  trappings.     He  could  read  announce- 
ments   respecting  the   supply  of   the   president's    family,   signed 
**  Steward  of  the  Household.''     Poems  upon  the  president  frequently 
appeared,  which  were  as  absurdly  adulatory  as  the  effusions  by 
which  the  British  poet-laureate  earned  his  pipe  of  sack.     A  system- 
atic attempt  was  made  to  give  queenly  pre-eminence  to  the  presi- 
dent's excellent  wife.     The  movements  of  that  industrious  little  lady 
irere  chronicled  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  London  Court  news- 
man when  he  essays  to  inform  the  world  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
qneen  has  managed  to  kill  another  day.     Every  week  the  Gazette 
contained  a  full  budget  of  court  news,  not  unfrequently  giving  half 
a  column  of  such  announcements  as  these :  — 

"  The  most  Honorable  Robert  Morris  and  Lady  attended  the 
theatre  last  evening." 

"  Monday  last  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Vice- 
President  at  their  head,  went  in  a  body,  in  carriages,  to  the  house 
of  the  President,  and  presented  him  with  an  address." 

"  We  are  informed  that  the  President,  His  Excellency  the 
Vice-President,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  this  State,  and 
many  other  personages  of  the  greatest  distinction,  will  be  present 
at  the  theatre  this  evening." 

The  following  is  the  Gazette's  account  of  the  arrival  in  New 
York  of  Mrs.  Washington,  May  30,  1789 :  — 

"Wednesday,  arrived  in  this  city  from  Mount  Vernon,  Mrs. 
Washingtok,  the  amiable  consort  of  the  Presidext  of  the 
United  States.  'Mrs.  Washington  from  Philadelphia  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Lady  of  Mr.  Robert  Morris.     At   Elizabethtown 
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Point  she  was  met  by  the  Frebident,'  Mr.  Mortis,  and  eerei&l  othei 
geDtlemen  of  distinction,  who  had  gone  there  for  that  purpose. 
She  was  conducted  over  the  bay  in  the  President's  barge,  rowed  by 
thirteen  eminent  pilots,  in  a  handsome  white  dress  ;  on  passing  the 
Battery  a  salute  was  fired  ;  and  on  her  lauding  she  was  welcomed 
by  crowds  of  citizens,  who  had  assembled  to  testify  their  joy  on  this 
happy  occasion.  The  principal  ladies  of  the  city  have,  with  the 
earliest  attention  and  respect,  paid,  their  devoirs  to  the  amiable  con- 
sort of  our  beloved  President,  namely,  the  Lady  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  Lady  Sterling,  Lady  Mary  Watts,  Lady  Kitty  Duer, 
La  MarchiouasB  de  Brelian,  the  ladies  of  the  Most  Honorable  Mr. 
Langdon,  and  the  Most  Honorable  Mr.  Dalton,  the  Mayoress,  Mrs. 
Livingston  of  Clermout,  Mrs.  Chancellor  Livingston,  the  Miss 
Liviugstons,  Lady  Temple,  Madame  de  la  Forest,  Mrs.  Montgomery, 
Mrs.  Knoi,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Gerry,  Mrs.  Edgar,  Mrs.  M'Corab, 
Mrs.  Lynch,  Mrs.  Houston,  Mrs.  Griffin,  Mrs.  Provost,  the  Miss 
Bayards,  and  a  great  number  of  other  respectable  characters.  Al- 
though the  President  makes  no  formal  invitations,  yet  the  day  after 
the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Washington,  the  following  distinguished  person- 
ages dined  at  his  house,  en  famille  :  Their  Excellencies  the  Vice- 
President,  the  Governor  of  this  State,  the  Ministers  of  France  and  J 
Spain,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Western    Territory,  the  Honorable  « 

Secretary  of  the  United  States  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Most  Honor 

able  Mr.  Langdon,  Mr.  Wingate,  Mr.   Izard,  Mr.  Few,   and  Mr.  — 
Muhlenberg,  Speaker  of  the  Honorable  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States.     The  President's  levee  yesterday  was  attended  Z 
by  a  very  numerous  and  most  respectable  company.     The  circum — 
stance  of  the  President's  entering  the  drawing-room  at  three  o'clock^ 
not  being  universally  known,  occasioned  some  inaccuracies  as  to  th» 
time  of  attendance." 

The  president,  though  he  was  the  farthest  possible  from  relishing 
parade,  had  a  particular  aversion  to  familiar  manners,  and  was  half 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  certain  state  and  ceremony  in  da 
intercourse  between  the  head  of  a  state  and  its  citixens.  Mr.  Van 
Buien  has  preserved,  in  his  work  on  our  Political  Parties,  an  anec- 
dote of  Washington,  that  throws  light  on  his  willingness  to  submit 
to  the  court  ctiqnette  advised  by  Hamilton.  The  stoiy  was  related 
by  Hamilton  to  Mr.  John  Fine  of  Ogdensbnrgh,  who  gave  it  to  Mr 
Van  Buren.    Mr.  Fine  recorded  it  thus :  — 
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*'When  the  Convention  to  form  a  Constitution  was  sitting  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787,  of  which  Greneral  Washington  was  president, 
he  had  stated  evenings  to  receive  the  calls  of  his  friends.  At  an 
interview  hietween  Hamilton,  the  Morrises,  and  others,  the  former 
remarked  that  Washington  was  reserved  and  i^ristocratic  even  to 
his  intimate  friends,  and  allowed  no  one  to  he  familiar  with  him. 
Oouverneur  Morris  said  that  was  a  mere  fancy,  and  he  could  he  as 
familiar  with  Washington  as  with  any  of  his  other  friends.  Hamil- 
ton replied,  ''  If  you  will,  at  the  next  reception  evening,  gently  slap 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  say,  '  My  dear  General,  how  happy  I  am 
to  aee  you  look  so  well ! '  a  supper  and  wine  shall  he  provided  for 
you  and  a  dozen  of  your  friends."  The  challenge  was  accepted. 
On  the  evening  appointed,  a  large  numher  attended ;  and  at  an  early 
hour  Grouvemeur  Morris  entered,  howed,  shook  hands,  laid  his  left 
hand  on  Washington's  shoulder,  and  said,  '^  My  dear  General,  I 
un  very  happy  to  see  you  look  so  well ! "  Washington  withdrew  his 
band,  stepped  suddenly  hack,  fixed  his  eye  on  Morris  for  several 
minutes  with  an  angry  frown,  untU  the  latter  retreated  ahashed,  and 
looght  refuge  in  the  crowd.  The  company  looked  on  in  silence;. 
At  the  supper,  which  was  provided  hy  Hamilton,  Morris  said,  '^  I 
We  won  the  het,  hut  paid  dearly  for  it,  and  nothing  could  induce- 
me  to  repeat  it." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  hring  a  gentleman  of  this  reserved  cast  of 
character,  who  shrank  from  familiarities,  to  consent  to  heing  hedged 
about  with  etiquette.  And  there  really  seemed  to  prevail  a  mania 
to  extol,  exalt,  and  royalize  the  president  Indeed,  Mr.  Jefferson 
calls  it,  somewhere,  "  a  frenzy."  If  the  president  attended  a  hall^ 
the  managers  must  needs  cause  a  platform  to  he  erected  at  one  end 
of  the  hall-room,  several  steps  high,  with  a  sofa  upon  it,  and  conduct 
tbither  the  president  and  his  "  consort."  An  attempt  was  made  to 
bave  the  president's  head  engraved  upon  the  coinage  ahout  to  he 
issued  hy  the  new  government.  The  levees  were  arranged  and  con- 
ducted exactly  as  at  the  palace  of  St.  James ;  and,  when  the  president 
nde  ahroad  on  any  official  errand,  he  used  what  was  called  the  state 
Cttriage,  —  a  cream-colored  chariot  drawn  hy  six  horses,  and 
attended  hy  white  servants,  in  liveries  (jf  white  doth  trimmed  witji 
•carlet 

All  of  which,  we  can  now  see,  proves  the  innocence  of  the  Hamil* 
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tonians  of  any  design  to  spring  a  king  npon  the  country ;  lor  STirely, 
people  of  their  ability,  who  had  formed  a  scheme  to  subvert  republi- 
can government,  would  have  most  carefully  avoided  such  a  plain 
showing  of  their  hand.  They  would  at  once  have  courted  and 
deceived  the  multitude  of  republicans  by  casting  aside  the  wom-ouf 
trumpery  of  kings,  and  weaving  round  the  president  the  magic  apell 
of  utter  simplicity. 

This  was  Bonaparte's  method.  We  find  him,  first,  an  extreme 
republican,  using  all  the  forms  of  that  sect  with  rigor  long  after  be 
was  the  ruling  mind  of  France ;  next,  an  austere  first  consul,  still 
dating  his  letters  in  the  manner  decreed  by  the  republic,  and  calling 
his  officers  citizen-general ;  last,  when  his  genius  had  dazzled  and 
overwhelmed  his  intellect,  and  he  was  expanding  to  his  ruin,  he 
stooped  to  the  imperial  crown,  and  condescended  to  inquire  Bow 
things  had  been  done  in  the  court  of  that  gorgeous  delusion^  Louis 
XIV. 

Nothing  could  be  more  artless  and  open  than  the  manner  in  which 
out  imposing-government  men  sought  to  commend  their  opinions  to 
the  public.  Colonel  Hamilton,  indeed,  censured  the  vice-president 
for  going  too  far  and  too  fast  in  that  direction;  disturbing  people's 
minds  prematurely,  and  not  giving  the  new  government  that  "  fiwr 
chance  ''  he  was  determined  it  should  have.  It  was  in  this  spring 
of  1700,  when  Jefferson  and  his  four  clerks  were  working  their  way 
down  through  the  accumulated  business  of  the  state  departmenty 
that  Mr.  Adams  broke  out  in  the  Gazette  with  his  weekly  "D»- 
courses  on  Davila,"  a  chaos  of  passages  from,  and  comments  upon,  a 
History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France  by  the  Italian  Davila,  intet^ 
spersed  with  long  extracts  from  Pope,  Young,  Adam  Smith,  and  any 
other  author  whom  Mr.  Adams  might  happen  to  think  of  in  the  fuiy 
of  composition.  The  great  object  of  the  series  was  to  show  that 
there  is  a  necessity,  fixed  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  for 
such  orders  in  the  state  as  kings  and  nobles.  The  basis  of  Mr. 
Adams's  political  system,  which  he  drew  from  his  own  heart,  was 
this :  Man's  controlling  motive  is  the  passion  for  distinction.  If 
any  one  should  doubt  this,  he  advises  that  benighted  person  to  gtt 
and  attentively  observe  the  journeymen  and  apprentices  in  the  first 
workshop,  or  the  oarsmen  in  «  cockboat,  the  members  of  a  family,  a 
neighborhood,  the  inhabitants  of  a  house,  the  crew  of  a  ship,  a  school, 
«  eoUege, »  city,  A  riltftge,  the  bar,  the  church,  the  exchange,  a  camp. 
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a  court,  wherever,  indeed,  men,  women,  or  children  are  to  be  found, 
whether  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  wise  or  foolish,  ignorant  or  learned, 
and  he  will  find  every  individual  '*  strongly  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  be  seen,  heard,  talked  of,  approved,  and  respected  by  the  people 
about  him  and  within  his  knowledge."     And,  of  all  known  distinc- 
tions, none  is  so  universally  bewitching  as  ''  an  illustrious  descent." 
One  drop  of  royal  blood,  thought  Mr.  Adams,  though  illegitimately 
scattered,  will  make  any  man  proud  or  vain ;  and  why  ?    Because 
it  attracts  the  attention  of  mankind.     Hence  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  all  nations  have  endeavored  to  utilize  this  passion,  by  regulating 
and  legitimating  it,  by  giving  it  objects  to  pursue,  such  as  orders  in 
the   magistracy,  titles  of  honor,  insignia  of  office,  —  ribbons,  stars, 
garters,  golden  keys,  marshals'  batons,  white  sticks,  rings,  the  ivory 
chair^  the  official  robe,  the  coronet.     And  this  has  been  done  most  of 
All  in  republics,  where  there  is  no  monarch  to  overtop  and  over- 
shadow every  one.     Mr.  Adams  was  most  decided  in  his  advocacy  of 
the    hereditary  principle.     "  Nations,"  he   remarked,  "  perceiving 
that  the  still  small  voice  of  merit  was  drowned  in  the  insolent  roar 
of  the  dupes  of  impudence  and  knavery  in  national  elections,  without 
II  possibility  of  remedy,  have  sought  for  something  more  permanent 
than  the  popular  voice  to  designate  honor."     Some  of  the  nations,  he 
continued,  had  annexed  honor  to  the  possession  of  land ;  others  to 
office ;    others  to  birth ;    but  the   policy  of  Europe   had  been  to 
finite  these,  and  bestow  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  upon  men 
'^irho  had  land,  office,  and  ancestors.     To  the  landed  and  privileged 
aristocracy  of  birth,  Europe,  according  to  the  vice-president,  owed 
**  her  superiority  in  war  and  peace,  in  legislation  and  commerce,  in 
^igrriculture,  navigation,  arts,  sciences,  and  manuiuctures."     In  this 
Mr.  Adajns  continued  to  discourse,  week  after  week,  until  he 
published  thirty-one  numbers ;  when  the  public  indignation 
^alarmed  the  printer,  and  gave  pause  even  to  the  impetuous  author, 
r,  to  use  Mr.  Adams's  own  language,  written  twenty-three  years 
ifter :  **  The  rage  and  fury  of  the  Jacobinical  journals  against  these 
increased  as  they  proceeded,  intimidated  the  printer,  John 
^enno,  and  convinced  me  that  to  proceed  would  do  moro  hurt  than 

lor  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  in  reading  of  this  period,  that 
«Tery  utterance  of  a  political  nature  by  a  person  of  note  was  read  in 
^e  lurid  and  distorting  light  cast  over  the  nations  by  the  French 
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Revolution.  From  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  in  1789,  to  the  seisiire  ol 
the  supreme  power  by  Bonapatte  1799,  civilized  man  was  mad 
The  news  from  France  was  read  in  the  more  advanced  nations  i/ith 
a  frenzied  interest ;  for,  besides  being  in  itself  most  strange  and  tragic, 
it  either  flattered  or  rebuked  every  man's  party  feelings,  helped  oi 
hindered  every  man's  party  dream  or  scheme.  Euch  ship's  budget 
was  fuel  to  party  fires,  —  both  parties ;  for  the  news  which  flat- 
tered one  enraged  the  other. 

Mr.  Adamti  had  made  up  his  mind  respecting  the  French  S«volU' 
tion  at  once.  He  knew  it  to  be  wholly  diabolical.  No  good  could 
come  of  it.  In  these  very  Discourses,  all  written,  as  he  says,  to 
counteract  the  new  French  ideas,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce 
the  most  vaunted  proccedingit  of  the  popular  party.  In  hia  old  age, 
when  Bonaparte's  coarae  and  heavy  hand  made  life  morn  burden- 
some to  nearly  every  virtuous  family  in  Christendom,  he  was  proud 
indeed  to  point,  in  the  seventeenth  of  his  Davila  papers,  to  this  sen- 
tence: "If  tlie  wild  idea  of  annihilating  the  nobility  should  spread 
far  and  he  long  persji^tcd  in,  the  men  of  letters  and  the  national 
assembly,  as  democratical  as  they  may  think  tliemselves,  will  fiud 
no  barrier  against  despotism."  This  in  1700,  when  Bonaparte  was 
a  yellow,  thin  little  lieutenant  of  artillery  twenty-two  years  old. 
He  wrote  the  sentence,  as  he  himself  records,  in  the  historic  mansion 
upon  Bichmond  Hill,  near  New  York,  at  a  moment  when  the  viev 
tiomhis  windows  afforded  him  auother  proof  of  man's  inherent  love 
of  distinctions.  A, deputation  of  Creek  Indians  were  encamped 
within  eight  and  hearing;  and  even  among  them  there  were  "  gran- 
dees, warriors,  and  sachems." 

Keither  this  honest  Adams  nor  the  more  adroit  Hamilton  —  both 
public-spirited  and  patriotic  —  seem  to  have  had  any  glimmering  of 
the  truth,  so  familiar  to  us,  that  institutions,  like  all  thrltgs  else,  having 
served  their  turn,  grow  old,  get  past  service,  become  obstructive,  and 
die.  Their  discourses  upon  government  read  like  the  remarks  that 
might  be  made  by  a  young  lobster  of  ability  and  spirit  against  the 
castom  which  has  long  prevailed  in  the  lobster  tribe  of  changing 
theii  shells.  The  ardent  representative  of  young  lobsterdom  might 
point  to  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  old  shells  had  answered  an 
excellent  purpose,  had  proved  suEBcient^  had  protected  them  in  storm, 
and  adorned  them  in  calm.  He  might  further  descant  upon  the 
known  inconveniences  of  change;  the  languor,  the  sickness,  the 
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emaciation,  the  feverish  struggle  out  of  the  time-lionoi'ed  incase- 
ment,  and  the  loug  insecurity  while  the  new  armor  was  getting  hard- 
ness and  temper.  Every  word  true.  The  only  answer  is :  The  time 
of  year  has  come  for  a  change;  we  must  get  other  shells,  or  stop 
growing.  As  long  as  people  generally  are  childlike  enough  to  be- 
lieve in  the  fictions  upon  which  kingly  authority  rests,  so  long  the 
institution  of  monarchy  assists  and  blesses  them,  as  the  daily  mass 
solaced  and  exalted  Columbus,  Isabella,  the  great  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  and  all  the  noblest  and  most  gifted  of  that  age;  but 
when  faith  declines,  and  knowledge  is  in  the  ascendent,  kings 
become  ridiculous,  and  the  most  touching  ceremonials  of  the  past 
ire  ail  empty  show. 

Mr.  Adams  protested  he  could  see  no  difference  between  the  rich 
£unilies  of  Boston  and  tlie  great  houses  of  a  European  city.     "  You 
and  I,"  he  wrote  to  his  kinsman,  Samuel  Adams,  in  October,  1790, 
"have-  seen  four  noble  families  rise  up  in  Boston,  —  the  Crafts, 
Gores,  Dawes,  and  Austixs.     These  are  as  really  a  nobility  in 
our  town   as  the  Howards,  Somersets,  Berties,  in  England."     And 
when  Samuel  Adams  remarked  that  "  the  love  of  liberty  is  inter- 
woven in  the  soul  of  man,"  John  Adams,   vice-president   of  the 
United  States,  replied,  "  So  it  is,  according  to  La  Fontaine,  in  that 
of  a  wolf." 

In  1790  Jefferson  could  scarcely  have  found  in  New  York  three 
^wing-rooms  in  which  such  sentiments  as  these  were  uncongenial 
with  the  prevailing  temper.  Mr.  Jay,  generally  in  accord  with 
Hamilton,  had  suggested,  in  1787,  a  governor-general  of  great 
powers,  and  senators  appointed  for  life.  General  Knox,  secretary 
of  war,  a  soldier  and  nothing  but  a  soldier,  would  have  swept  away 
^  a  stroke  all  the  State  governments,  and  established  a  standing 
•nny.  With  (egard  to  the  sentiment  of  equality  which  was  assert- 
ing itself  in  France  with  so  much  emphasis,  it  was  all  but  unknown 
in  the  United  States.  What  Miss  Sedgwick  records  in  her  auto- 
l^iography  of  her  father,  an  important  public  man  of  this  period,  was 
tnie  then  of  nearly  every  person  in  liberal  circumstances  in  town  or 
wnntry :  "  He  was  born  too  soon  to  relish  the  freedoms  of  democracy ; 
wdl  have  seen  his  brow  lower  when  a  free-and-easy  mechanic  came 
tothe/iwi^  door;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  I  remember  his  turning  off 
Ae  east  steps  (I  am  sure  not  kicking,  but  the  demonstration  was 
nneqnivocal),  a  grown-up  lad  who  kept  his  hat  on  after  being  told  to 
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take  it  off."  Gentlemen  of  the  period  found  no  difficulty  in  yielding 
assent  to  the  doctrine  of  human  equality  when  they  heard  it  melo- 
dioasly  read  on  the  Fourth  of  July  from  the  DeclaTation  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  hut  how  hard  to  miss  the  universal  homage  once  paid  them 
as  "  gentlemen  "  t  Many  of  them  spoke  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
won<Ier,  scorn,  and  derision  of  what  they  seemed  to  think  was  a  new 
French  notion,  "  the  contagion  of  levelism  "  as  Chauncey  Goodrich 
styled  it.  "  What  folly  is  it,"  asked  this  son  of  Connecticut,  "  that 
has  set  the  world  agog  to  be  all  equal  to  French  barbers  ?  It  mna*. 
have  its  run." 
'  What  a  change  for  Jefferson  was  the  Kew  York  of  1790,  from 
such  a  city  as  Paris  was  tn  1789!  His  dearest  and  deepest  convie* 
tions  openly  and  everywhere  abhorred  or  despised  I  The  worn-out, 
obstructive  institutions  of  the  past,  the  accursed  fruits  of  which  had 
excited  in  him  a  constant  and  vast  commiseration  for  five  yean, 
extolled  on  every  side  as  the  indispensable  conditions  of  human  wel- 
fare ! 

Hamilton  and  Jefferson  met,  —  the  man  of  action  and  the  man  of 
feeling.  Jefferson  had  brought  with  him,  so  far  as  appears,  no  prejn- 
dice  against  his  colleague.  In  Paris  he  bad  recommended  an 
English  suitor,  who  had  claims  in  America,  "  to  apply  to  Colonel 
Hamilton  (who  was  aid  to  General  Washington),  and  is  now  very 
eminent  at  the  bar,  and  much  to  be  relied  on."  Nor  is  Hamilton 
known  to  have  had  any  dislike  to  Jefferson.  Naturally  the  man  of 
executive  force  and  the  man  of  high  qualities  of  mind  regard  one 
another  with  even  an  exaggerated  respect.  The  mutual  homage  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  poet  and  man  of  letters,  and  James  Watt,  the 
sublime  mechanic,  was  not  less  natural  than  pleasing.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  genius  who  had  cheered  and  charmed  his  life,  and 
enriched  his  country's  fame,  making  mountainous  find  unfertile 
Scotland  dear  to  half  the  world,  Watt  looked  upon  his  steam-engine 
as  something  small,  commonplace,  material ;  and,  at  the  ?anie  instant, 
Scott  was  saying  to  himself.  How  petty  are  my  light  scrtbblings  com- 
pared with  the  solid  good  thit  great  man  has  done  the  world  I  This 
it  the  natural  feeling  between  men  of  opposite  excellences  and  noble 
character,  who  meet,  as  a  sultan  of  the  East  might  meet  a  monarch 
of  the  West,  equals,  without  being  rivals.  It  was  otherwise  with 
these  two  men,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  In  their  case,  there  were 
80  many  causes  of  antipathy,  noble  and  ignobly  external  and  int«t> 
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Dul,  that  nothing  short  of  thorough  breeding  in  both  could  have  kept 
them  well  with  one  another. 

There  is  no  contest  so  little  harmful  as  an  open  one.  The  English 
people  have  originated  no  governmental  device  better  than  the 
arrangement  of  their  parliament,  by  which  the  administration  mem- 
bers sit  facing  the  opposition,  and  the  leaders  of  the  two  bodies  fight 
it  out  openly  in  the  hearing  of  mankind.  These  two  men  should 
have  been  avowed  opponei^tii,  not  cc^leagues,  and  debated  publicly 
the  high  concerns  respecting  which  they  were  bound  to  differ ;  so  as 
to  correct  while  ex4i^>er«tiQg  one  another ;  so  as  to  ipform,  at  once, 
and  stimulate  the  public  mind.  Hamilton's  fluency  and  self-confl- 
dence  would  have  g^ven  him  the  advantage  for  a  while ;  but  Jeffer- 
son would  have  had  the  American  people  behind  hinii  since  it 
bis  pArt  to  marshal  them  the  way  they  were  to  ga 
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THB   CABINET   OF   PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON. 

"We  are  in  a  wilderness,  without  a  single  footstep  to  g^ide  us." 
Thus  wrote  Madison  to  JeiTerson,  in  June,  1789,  from  his  seat  is 
Congress,  when  President  Washington,  not  yet  three  months  ia 
office,  and  without  a  cabinet,  was  surveying  the  thousand  difficulties 
of  his  position :  "the  whole  scene,"  as  the  gloomy  mind  of  Fisher 
Ames  conceived  it,  "  a  deep,  dark,  and  dreary  chaos." 

The  government  of  the  United  States  at  that  moment  consisted 
of  General  Washington,  Congress,  and  a  roll  of  parchment:  the 
last  named  being  the  Constitution,  the  sole  guide  out  of  the  "  wil- 
derness" of  which  Mr.  Madison  wrote.  Footstep  there  was  none. 
No  nation  had  travelled  that  way  before ;  though  all  nations  may 
be  destined  to  follow  the  path  which  the  United  States  have  since 
"blazed  "  and  half  beaten.  Every  thing  was  to  be  done,  and  there 
seemed  nothing  to  do  it  with,  not  even  money  to  pay  the  govern- 
ment's board ;  there  being  as  yet  no  treasury,  no  treasurer,  and  no 
treasure.  And  worse :  this  outline,  this  sketch,  this  shadowy 
promise  of  a  government,  was  confronted  with  what  seemed  to  the 
simple  souls  of  the  time  a  giant  debt,  —  a  thousand-armed  Briareus, 
—  debt  in  all  forms,  paper  of  every  kind  known  to  impecunious 
man.  The  total  approached  fifty-four  millions  of  dollars,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  debts  of  the  several  States,  amounting  to  twenty-one 
millions  more.  Worst  of  all,  fifteen  millions  of  the  general  debt 
was  arrears  of  interest !  Hence,  the  credit  of  the  government  was 
low;  not  so  low  as  that  of  the  late  Congress,  whose  Promise  to 
Pay  Bearer  one  dollar  had  passed,  as  money,  in  1787,  for  eight 
cents ;  but  so  low  that  the  money  lent  it  to  subsist  upon  for  the 
first  few  months  was  lent  chiefly  as  a  mark  of  confidence  in  the 
men  who  solicited  it. 
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There  was  not  much  real  money  in  the  country.  No  one,  not 
even  the  richest  man,  could  raise  a  large  sum  of  unquestionable 
cash.  The  estate  of  General  Washington  was  extensive,  and  not 
so  unproductive  as  many ;  but,  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of 
his  presidency,  he  was  often  embarrassed,  and  was  once  obliged  to 
raise  money  on  his  own  note  to  Tobias  Lear^  at  two  per  cent  a 
month,  in  order  to  enable  **  The  Steward  of  the  Household  "  to  pay 
off  the  butcher  and  the  grocer  before  leaving  for  Mount  Vernon, 
Years  later  we  find  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  taken  to  task  in 
Congress  for  presuming  to  advance  the  president  a  quarter's  salary. 
The  first  Congress  was  paid,  in  part,  by  anticipating  the  duties  at 
the  custom-houses,  each  member  receiving  a  certificate  of  indebted- 
ness, which  the  collectors  were  required  to  receive  for  duties.  The 
personal  credit  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  (when  at  last  there 
was  one)  helped  members  to  many  a  liberal  shave,  and  lured  from 
the  Bank  of  New  York  several  timely  loans,  which  kept  the  life  in 
a  starving  government. 

"What  are  we  to  do  with  this  heavy  debt?"  the  new  president 
asked  of  Hobert  Morris,  who  had  so  long  superintended  the  finances 
of  the  Confederacy,  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  The  answer  was, 
"There  is  but  one  man  in  the  United  States  who  can  tell  you: 
that  is  Alexander  Hamilton."  Colonel  Hamilton  agreed  with 
Robert  Morris  in  this  opinion.  He  had  had  an  eye  upon  the  office 
of  secretary  of  flie  treasury  :  not  from  any  common-place  ambition ; 
but  because,  feeling  equal  to  the  post,  he  believed  he  could  be  of 
more  service  in  it  than  in  any  other.  "I  can  restore  the  public 
credit,"  said  he  to  Gouverneur  Morris.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
that  cool,  consummate  disciple  of  Epicurus  to  sympathize  with  the 
spirit  of  martyrdom ;  and  hence  he  endeavored  to  dissuade  his 
young  friend  from  encountering  the  obloquy  and  distrust  which 
then  so  often  assailed  ministers  of  finance.  Hamilton's  reply  was, 
that  he  expected  calumny  and  persecution.  "But,"  said  he,  "I  am 
convinced  it  is  the  situation  in  which  I  can  do  most  good."  Wash- 
ington was  scarcely  sworn  in  before  ho  told  Hamilton  he  meant  to 
offer  him  the  department  of  finance;  and  the  next  day  Colonel 
Hamilton  called  upon  his  old  comrade,  Colonel  Troup,  then 
thriving  lawyer  in  New  York,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  unde: 
to  wind  up  his  law  business.  Troup  remonstrated  again^/^'g 
making  so  great  a  sacrifice.     Hamilton  replied  to  him  as  to  jQ     -^^ 
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that  tLe  impreeaion  upon  hia  miad  was  stnong^  that,  in  the  [Jace 
ofiered  bim,  he  could  essentially  promote  the  welfare  of  the  countiy. 
Without  being  devoid  of  a  proper  and  even  strong  desire  to  distin- 
guish himself,  doubtless  be  accepted  the  office  in  the  spirit  in  which 
he  urged  some  of  his  friends  to  take  places  under  the  experimenbd 
^vernment.  "If  it  is  possible,  my  dear  Harrison,"  he  wrote  to 
one  of  those  who  slirank  from  the  toil,  the  waudering,  and  poverty 
of  the  Supreme  Bench,  "  give  yourself  to  us.  We  want  men  like 
you."  Good  and  able  men  were  wanted,  because,  as  be  said  in  the 
aame  letter,  "  I  consider  the  business  of  America's  happiness  as  yet 
to  be  done  1 " 

It  is  the  privilege  of  Americaus,  despite  the  efforts  of  so  many 
tnisinterpreters  of  the  men  of  that  time,  to  believe  that  every 
member  of  General  Washington's  administration  accepted  ofQce  in 
the  same  high,  disinterested  spirit.  Every  one  of  them  sacrificed 
bis  pecuniary  interest,  and  most  of  them  sacrificed  their  inclina- 
tions, to  aid  in  giving  the  government  a  start.  The  salariet 
attached  to  their  places  were  almost  as  insufficient  as  they  are  now. 
Sot  a  man  of  them  Jived  upon  his  official  income,  any  more  than 
the  members  of  the  government  of  to-day  live  upoa  theirs.  In 
1789  there  seemed  (but  only  seemed)  a  necessity  for  fixing  the 
salaries  of  the  dozen  men  upon  whom  tbe  success  of  the  system 
chiefly  depended,  at  such  a  point  that  their  service  was  generosity 
as  much  as  duty.  There  is  an  impression  that  we  owe  to  Jefferson 
the  system  of  paying  extravaganLly  low  salaries  to  high  men.  Kot 
so.  He  viua  far  too  good  a  republican  to  favor  an  idea  so  aristo- 
cratic. Make  ofBi^es  desirable,  he  says,  if  you  i4'ish  to  get  superior 
men  to  £11  tliem.  In  giving  hia  ideas  respecting  the  j^nposed  new 
constitution  for  Virginia,  be  dwelt  upon  this  point,  and  returned  to 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Jefiereon  which  gives  any 
show  of  support  to  temptation  salaries  or  to  ignorant  suffrage,— 
the  haue  and  terror  of  our  present  politics. 

Henry  Knox,  whom  President  Washington  appointed  secretary 
of  war,  had  been,  before  the  Bevolution,  a  thriving  Boston  book- 
seller, with  so  strong  a  natural  turn  for  soldiering  tb^t  he  belonged 
to  two  military  companies  at  once,  and  read  all  the  works  in  hta 
[2p  wliicli  treated  of  military  things.     From  Banker  Hill,  where 
'rved  as  volunteer  aid  to  General  Artemas  Ward,  to  Torktown, 
'>e  commanded  and  ably  directed  tbp  futjlleiy,  be  was  an 
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efficient,  faithful   soldier;    and   after  the  war,  being   retained    in     ^  .^^     . 
service,  he  had  the  chief  charge  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  Con-    /       / 
federacy,  high   in  the  confidence  of  the  disbanded  army  and  its  ' 

chief;  He  was  a  man  of  large,  athletic  frame,  tall,  deep-chested, 
loud-voiced,  brave,  delighting  in  the  whirl  and  rush  of  field-artillery 
and  the  thunder  of  siege-guns.  But  a  secretary  of  war  is  the 
adviser  of  the  head  of  the  government  on  all  subjects ;  and  General 
Kuox  was  only  acquainted  with  one.  Nor  was  he  a  man  of  capa- 
cious and  inquisitive  mind.  He  was  one  who  must  take  his  opinions 
from  another  mind,  or  not  have  any  opinions.  But  such  men,  since 
they  lack  the  only  thing  in  human  nature  which  is  progressive,  — 
original  intelligence,  —  have  usually  a  bias  toward  what  we  now 
call  the  conservative  side  of  politics.  We  hear  sometimes  of  ^'  the 
car  of  progress.'^  Intellect  alone  appears  to  be  the  engine  which 
«.raws  that  celebrated  vehicle,  every  thing  else  within  us  being 
burden  or  brake.  Not  only  are  indolence,  ignorance,  timidity,  and 
habit  conservative,  but  love  and  imagination  also  cling  fondly  to 
the  old  way,  to  the  old  house  at  home,  and  to  all  things  ancient  and 
sanctioned;  so  that,  often,  the  highest  genius  in  the  community 
and  its  stolidest  clodhopper  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 
Thackeray  owned  that  he  preferred  the  back  seat  in  the  car  afore- 
said, because  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  country  which  had  been 
traversed,  —  Queen  Anne's  reign,  instead  of  Queen  Victoria's; 
and  we  observe  the  same  tendency  in  most  men  of  illustrious  gifts. 

It  is  only  intellect,  the  fearless  and  discerning  mind,  that  dis- 
covers the  better  path,  or  welcomes  the  news  that  a  better  path 
has  been  discovered.  Happy  the  land  where  this  priceless  force  has 
free  play ;  for,  small  as  it  ever  is  in  quantity,  we  owe  to  it  every 
step  that  man  has  made  from  the  condition  of  the  savage. 

General  Knox  had  much  faith  in  the  tools  he  was  accustomed  to 
use.    His  original  remedy  for  the  ills  of  the  Confederacy  was  as  sim- 
ple and  complete  as  a  patent  medicine :  Extinguish  the  State  gov- 
^nments,  and   establish   an   imposing   general   government,  with 
fleaty  of  soldiers  to  enforce  its  decrees.     In  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Washington,  he  was  the  giant  shadow  of  his  diminutive  friend 
Hjunilton.     When  Hamilton  had  spoken,  Knox  was  usually  ready 
to  say  in  substance,  *^  My  own  opinion,  better  expressed.'' 
These  two  men  were  established  as  members  of  the  cabinet  as 

^7  as  Septemberi  1789^  Mr.  Jay  continuing  to  serve  as  secie- 
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^  tary  for  foreign  affairs;  and  all  of  them  were  highly  valued  bj 
^  ^  their  chief.  How  honorable  and  how  right  was  the  conduct  of 
this  group  of  men  in  setting  the  government  in  motion !  What  an 
hooest  soul  breathes  in  this  first  note  which  the  president  ever 
wrote  to  tlie  secretary  of  the  treasury :  "  From  a  great  variety  of 
characters,  who  have  made  a  tender  of  tlieir  services  for  suitable 
offices,  I  have  selected  tlie  following.  If  Mr.  Jay  and  you  will 
take  tlie  further  trouble  of  running  them  over,  to  see  if  among  them 
there  can  be  found  one,  who,  under  all  circumsfanres,  is  more  eligi- 
ble for  the  post-oflBce  than  Colonel  0 ,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you 

for  your  opinion  thereon  by  eleven  o'clock.  Another  paper,  which 
is  enclosed,  will  show  how  the  appointments  stand  to  this  time. 
And  that  you  may  have  the  matter /w/Zy  before  you,  I  shall  add, 
that  it  is  my  present  intention  to  nominate  Mr.  Jefferson  for  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph  as  attorney-general; 
though  their  acceptance  is  problematical,  especially  the  latter." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  every  thing  was  done, — public  good 
the  object,  patient  inquiry  the  means. 

Edmund  Randolph,  who  accepted  the  post  of  attorney-general, 
besides  being  a  Randolph  and  a  Virginian,  had  this  claim  to  the 
regard  of  General  Washington :  he  had  been  disinherited  by  his 
father  for  siding  with  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  rising  lawyer 
twenty-two  years  of  age  when  his  father,  the  king's  attorney-gen- 
eral, withdrew  to  England,  —  an  act  upon  which  the  son  commented 
by  mounting  his  horse,  and  riding  by  the  side  of  General  Wash- 
ington as  his  volunteer  aid,  until  the  general  could  organize  his 
military  household.  This  marked  "  discrepancy  "  cost  the  young 
man  his  estate,  and  made  his  fortune.  The  next  year,  1776,  young 
as  he  was,  Virginia  sent  him  to  the  convention  which  called  upon 
Congress  to  declare  independence.  At  twenty-six  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  war  Congress,  in  which  he  served  three  years,  and  at 
thirty-three  was  governor  of  Virginia.  Being  a  Randolph,  we 
might  infer,  even  without  Mr.  Wirt's  full-length  portrait  of  him  in 
the  British  Spy,  that  he  was  a  man  of  grefit  but  peculiar  talents,  — 
resembling  his  eccentric  kinsman,  John  Randolph  of  a  later  day, 
but  sounder  and  stronger  than  that  meteoric  personage.  Tall, 
meagre,  emaciated,  loose-jointed,  awkward,  with  small  head,  and  a 
face  dark  and  ^Tinkled,  nothing  in  his  appearance  denoted  a  superior 
person  except  his  eyes,  which  were  black  and  most  brilliant     Mr 
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Wirt,  who  knew  him  some  years  later,  when,  after  much  public  ,  .^  ^ 
servioei  he  had  resumed  the  leadership  of  the  Virginia  bar,  tells  us  /  /  V 
that  he  owed  his  supremacy  there  to  a  single  facult}-,  that  of  seeing 
and  seizing  at  once  the  real  point  at  issue  in  a  controversy.  '^  No 
matter  what  the  question,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  "  though  ten  times  more 
knotty  than  the  gnarled  oak,  the  lightning  of  heaven  is  not  more 
rapid  nor  more  resistless  than  his  astonishing  penetration.  Kor 
does  the  exercise  of  it  seem  to  cost  him  an  eflPort.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  as  easy  as  vision."  John  Randolph  possessed  a  residuum  of 
the  same  talent  in  his  power  of  condensing  one  side  of  a  question 
into  an  epigram  of  ten  words,  which  pierced  every  ear,  and  stuck  in 
every  memory. 

But  Edmund  Randolph,  keen  and  bold  as  he  was  before  judge 
and  jury,  where  the  responsibility  of  deciding  lay  with  others,  was 
timid  and  hesitating  when  it  was  his  part  to  utter  the  decisive 
word.  He  saw  clearly,  he  saw  correctly ;  but,  when  the  time  came 
to  vote,  his  ingenious  mind  conjured  up  difficulties,  and  he  often 
gave  his  voice  to  the  side  his  head  disapproved,  —  his  argument  sup- 
porting one  party  and  his  vote  the  other ;  or,  as  Jefferson  expressed 
it,  he  sometimes  gave  the  shells  to  his  friends,  and  the  oyster  to  his 
enemies.  Most  men,  whose  profession  it  has  long  been  to  use 
words,  would  experience  the  same  difficulty  when  called  upon  to 
deal  with  things ;  so  much  easier  is  it  to  be  eloquent  than  to  be 
wise.  How  confident  the  hero  of  the  platform  or  of  the  editorial 
page  !  what  vigorous  blows  he  gets  in  at  enemies,  remote  or  ima- 
g;inary !  how  striking  the  skill  with  which  he  barbs,  and  the  audacity 
with  which  he  shoots,  the  poisoned  arrow  which  will  rankle  a  life- 
time in  an  unseen  breast !  But  put  the  same  man  in  a  situation 
which  requires  him  on  his  honor  to  decide  the  smallest  practical 
question,  and  his  confidence  is  gone.  A  government  of  orators  and 
editors  would  never  do,  unless  at  or  near  the  head  of  it  there  was 
one  unfluent  man  trained  in  the  great  art  of  making  up  his  mind. 

Such  were  the  gentlemen  who  were  gathered  round  the  council- 
table  at  the  president's  house  in  New  York  in  1790.  How  inter- 
esting the  group!  At  the  head  of  the  table.  General  Washington, 
now  fifty-eight,  his  frame  as  erect  as  ever,  but  his  face  showing 
deep  traces  of  the  thousand  anxious  hours  he  had  passed.  Not 
Tereed  in  the  lore  of  schools,  not  gifted  with  a  great  sum  of  intel- 
lect, the  eternal  glory  of  this  man  is,  that  he  used  all  the  mind  he 
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had  in  patient  endeavors  to  find  out  the  right  way ;  ever  on  the 
^     .  /     ;       watch  to  keep  out  of  his  decision  every  thing  like  bias  or  prejudice ; 
/  never  deciding  till  he  had  exhausted  every  source  of  elucidation 

within  his  reach.  Some  questions  he  could  not  decide  with  his  own 
mind ;  and  he  knew  he  could  not.  In  such  cases,  he  bent  all  his 
powers  to  ascertaining  how  the  subject  appeared  to  minds  fitted  to 
grapple  with  it,  and  getting  them  to  view  it  without  prejudice. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  Mr.  Carlyle  can  seldom  hear  the 
name  of  Washington  pronounced  without  breaking  forth  with  an 
explosion  of  contempt,  especially,  it  is  said,  if  there  is  an  American 
within  hearing.  Washington  is  the  exact  opposite  of  a  fell  Car- 
lylean  hero.  His  glory  is,  that  he  was  not  richly  endowed,  not 
sufficient  unto  himself,  not  indifferent  to  human  rights,  opinions, 
and  preferences;  but  feeling  deeply  his  need  of  help,  sought  it, 
where  alone  it  was  to  be  found,  —  in  minds  fitted  by  nature  and 
training  to  supply  his  lack.  It  is  this  heartfelt  desire  to  be  kight 
which  shines  so  affectingly  from  the  plain  words  of  Washington, 
and  gives  him  rank  so  far  above  the  gorgeous  bandits  whom  hero- 
worshippers  adore. 

On  the  right  of  the  president,  —  in  the  place  of  honor,  —  sat 
Jefferson,  now  forty-seven,  the  senior  of  all  his  colleagues;  older 
in  public  service,  too,  than  any  of  them;  tall,  erect,  ruddy;  noticea- 
bly quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  his  address  and  demeanor;  the  least 
pugnacious  of  men.  Not  a  fanatic,  not  an  enthusiast;  but  an 
old-fashioned  Whig,  nurtured  upon  "old  Coke,"  enlightened  by 
twenty-five  years'  intense  discussion,  —  with  pen,  tongue,  and 
eword,  —  of  Cokean  principles.  Fresh  from  the  latest  commentary 
.ipon  Coke,  —  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille,  —  and  wearing  still  his  red 
Paris  waistcoat  and  breeches,  he  was  an  object  of  particular  interest 
to  all  men,  and  doubtless  often  relieved  the  severity  of  business 
by  some  thrilling  relation  out  of  his  late  foreign  experience. 

Opposite  him,  on  the  president's  left,  was  the  place  of  Hamilton, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  all  the  alertness  and  vigor  of  thirty- 
three  years.  If  time  had  matured  his  talents,  it  had  not  lessened 
his  self-sufficiency ;  because,  as  yet,  all  his  short  life  had  been  suc- 
cess, and  he  had  associated  chiefly  with  men  who  possessed  nothing 
either  of  his  fluency  or  his  arithmetic.  A  positive,  vehement  little 
gentleman,  witli  as  firm  a  faith  in  the  apparatus  of  finance  as  Gren- 
eral  Knox  had  in  great  guns.     He  was  now  in  the  fiill  tide  of  activ* 
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5ty,  lobbying  measures  through  Congress,  and  organizing  the  treastiiy 
department;    the   most   conspicuous   man   in   the    administration,    /    j 
except  the  president.     As  usual,  his  unseen  work  was  liis  best.     In  ^ 

organizing  a  system  of  collecting,  keeping,  and  disbursing  the  rev- 
enue, he  employed  so  much  tact,  forethought,  and  fertility,  that  his 
successors  have  each,  in  turn,  admired  and  retained  his  most  impor- 
tant devices.  He  arranged  the  system  so  that  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  at  any  moment,  could  silrvey  the  whole  working  of  it ;  and 
he  held  at  command  all  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  subject 
to  lawful  use,  without  being  able  to  divert  one  dollar  to  a  purpose 
not  specially  authorized.  He  could  not  draw  his  own  pittance  of 
salary  without  the  signatures  of  the  four  chief  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment, —  comptroller,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  register. 

"  Hamilton  and  I,"  Jefferson  wrote,  "  were  pitted  against  each 
other  every  day  in  the  cabinet,  like  two  fighting-cocks.''  Age  had 
not  quenched  the  vivacity  of  either  of  the  four  secretaries :  Jeffer- 
8on,  forty-seven  ;  Knox,  forty  ;  Randolph,  thirty-seven ;  Hamilton, . 
thirty-three.  When,  in  the  world's  history,  was  so  young  a  group 
charged  with  a  task  so  new,  so  difficult,  so  momentous  ?  At  first, 
what  good  friends  they  were  !  No  "opposition,"  in  the  party  sense, 
seems  to  have  been  thought  of.  "  I  remember,"  said  a  lady  who 
was  living  in  1858,  "  how  Hamilton  and  Madison  would  talk  together 
in  the  summer  [of  1789],  and  then  turn  and  laugh  and  play  with  a 
monkey  that  was  climTjing  in  a  neighbor's  yard."  But  how  suddenly 
was  all  this  changed  when  the  administration  set  to  work  in  ear- 
nest! An  opposition  sprang  into  being  full-formed.  By  the  time 
Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  it  had  attained  even  menacing 
proportions ;  and  it  was  chiefly  due  to  Hamilton's  inexperience  and 
pedpitationi  his  ignorance  af  man,  and  his  ignorance  of  America. 
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CHAPTER  XLin. 

THE  NEW  GOYEBNMENT  AND  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

In  September,  1789,  when  his  appointment  to  the  place  of  mini»- 

/  —\   ^f         fcer  of  finance  had  set  the  seal  of  Washington's  approval  to  his  repu- 

f      /     ''   0     tation,  Hamilton's  position  before  the  country  was  commanding. 

The  dead  corpse  of  the  public  credit,  of  which  Mr.  Webster  spoke 
(repeating  tlie  tradition  of  his  father's  fireside),  took  a  startling  leap, 
even  before  Hamilton  could  be  supposed  to  have  "  touched  "  it :  thirty- 
three  per  cent  from  January  to  November.  The  mere  establishment 
of  a  government,  "clothed,"  as  Hamilton  expressed  it,  "with  powers 
capable  of  calling  forth  the  resources  of  the  community,"  had  wrought 
this  third  part  of  a  miracle.  The  appointment  of  Hamilton,  who 
was  known  to  be  in  favor  of  using  those  powers  to  the  uttermost, 
accelerated  the  rise,  which  received  a  further  impetus  when  Con- 
gress, late  in  September,  before  adjourning  over  till  January,  referred 
the  knotty  subject  of  the  public  credit  to  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, requesting  him  to  report  a  plan  for  its  restoration.  He  threw 
himself  upon  this  work  with  honorable  ardor,  not  disdaining  to  con- 
sult Madison,  Morris,  and  all  accessible  men  competent  to  advise 
on  a  matter  so  full  of  difiSculty.  The  rumor  of  what  he  intended 
to  recommend  had  such  effect  upon  the  market,  that  the  debt  rose 
in  price  fifty  percent  more  in  the  last  two  months  of  1789  ;  making 
a  rise  of  eighty-three  per  cent  in  the  year.  The  day  on  which  the 
report  was  read  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  14,  1790, 
was  memorable  for  the  throng  of  eager  auditors  that  gatliered  to 
hear  it  in  gallery  and  lobby,  and  the  breathless  interest  with  which 
BO  diflicult  a  paper  was  listened  to.  The  Senate  still  sat  with  closed 
doors,  in  secrecy  meant  to  be  a>vful ;  but  the  public  were  admitted 
to  what  the  Federalists  were  pleased  to  designate  the  Lower  House. 
Hamilton's  report  on  the  public  credit  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
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esting  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  United  States.  It  began 
the  strife  of  parties  under  the  new  Constitution.  It  was  hailed 
with  triumphant  rapture  by  the  moneyed  few,  and  received  by  the 
landed  many  with  doubt'and  distrust,  which  soon  became  opposition, 
hostility,  rancor,  mania. 

How  much  does  the  reader  suppose  the  devolution  cost  per 

annum  ?     Seventeen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  ;  about  ten  days' 

expenditure  of  the  late  war.     Such  was  "  the  price  of  liberty." 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  in  January,  1790,  was  $54,124,464. 

56;   of  which,  as  before  remarked,  nearly  fifteen   millions  were 

arrears  of  interest ;  and,  besides  this  general  debt,  there  was  a  chaos 

of  State  debts,  amounting,  as  the  secretary  erroneously  computed,  to 

twenty-five   millions  more.      Not   eighty  millions   in   all ;    not   a 

month's  expenditure  during  the  Bebellion.     But  if  the  billions  of 

our  present  debt  were  multiplied  by  two,  the  stupendous  total  would 

not  affright  us  half  as  much  as  these  figures  did  the  people  of  1790, 

£our  millions  in   number,  mostly  farmers  and  fishermen,  without 

steam,  without  cotton,  without  the  mines,  without  a  West.     It  was 

Wk  grave  question  with  intelligent  men,  whether  it  was  possible  for 

"the  country  to  pay  the  interest,  and  carry  on  the  general  government 

Wkt   the  same  time.     The  expenses  of  supporting  the  government 

«ould  not  be  kept,  Hamilton  thought,  under  six  hundred  thousand 

cU>llar8  a  year,  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  debt  was  four  millions 

mnd  a  half.     Would  the  country  stand  such  a  drain  ?     The  secretary 

"tiioaght  it  possible,  but  not  probable.     ''It  would  require,"  he  said, 

^'  an  extension  of  taxation  to  a  degree  and  to  objects  which  the  true 

interest  of  the  j)ublic  creditor  forbids."     This  was  a  polite  way  of 

stating  the  case,  but  the  meaning  was  sufficiently  clear :  The  people 

^^pfiU  not  bear  a  tax  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  each  per  annum.     What 

^then? 

The  secretary's  answer  to  this  question  was.  Fund  the  debt  at  a 

Sower  rate  of  interest.     But  how  could  a  country  borrow  at  a  lower 

.^rate,  which  already  owed  fifteen  millions  of  unpaid  interest?     It 

"^ras  in  answering  this  question  that  the  young  financier  displayed 

"•oo  much  ingenuity  and  not  enough  wisdom.     He  answered  it  very 

snuch  as  John  Law  would  have  done,  if  John  Law  had  been  a  man 

^  honor.     His  suggestions  were  so  numerous,  so  complex,  and  so 

defined,  as  to  suggest  to  opponents  the  idea  that  he  had  contrived 

^em  on  purpose  to  puzzle  the  people.     Nothing  could  be  more 
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unjust.  He  was  a  financier  of  thirty-three,  whose  mind  waa  as  full 
of  ideas  as  his  pockets  were  empty  of  money  and  his  life  devoid  of 
experience.  But  every  page  of  his  report  is  warm  with  the  passion 
of  honesty  which  possessed  the  author's  mind.  If  some  cool,  prac- 
tised man  of  the  world,  like  Gouverneur  Morris,  had  gone  over  this 
report,  stricken  out  three  out  of  every  four  of  Hamilton's  ingenuities, 
kept  his  best  ideas,  and  given  them  the  simplest  expression,  an  ad- 
mirable result  might  have  been  attained.  But  what  could  the  most 
uncommercial  and  uncapitalled  of  all  people  on  earth  be  expected 
to  think  of  a  scheme  which  would  require  the  United  States  to  em- 
bark in  the  business  of  selling  annuities,  and  contracting  loans  ''on 
the  principles  of  a  tontine,  to  consist  of  six  classes"?  I  think  I 
see  the  country  gentleman  of  the  period  puzzling  over  the  secretary's 
lucid  explanations  of  the  annuity  business  :  "  One  hundred  dollarSi 
bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  for  five  years,  or  five  per  cent  for 
fifteen  years,  and  thenceforth  of  four  per  cent  (these  being  the 
successive  rates  of  interest  in  the  market),  is  equal  to  a  capital  of 
$122.510725,  bearing  an  interest  of  four  per  cent;  which,  con- 
verted into  a  capital  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  of  six  per  cent, 
in  equal  to  $81.(5738100." 

A  valuable  suggestion  was  to  ,tum  the  waste  lands  to  account  in 
paying  part  of  the  debt.  He  wished  to  raise  one  loan  by  giving 
every  holder  of  the  debt  the  option  to  fund  his  whole  amount  at  six 
percent,  or,  receiving  one-third  of  it  in  land  at  twonty  cents  an  acre, 
fiind  the  rest  at  four  per  cent.  Another  loan  of  ten  millions  he  pro- 
posed to  effect  on  Law's  own  plan  of  utilizing  depreciated  bonds: 
every  man  subscribing  one  hundred  dollars,  to  pu^'  half  in  money 
and  the  other  half  in  Congress  paper;  the  whole  to  bear  an  interest 
of  five  per  cent.  A  third  .srheme  was  founded  upon  the  erroneous 
opinion,  that  the  rate  of  interest  would  decline  fruni  six  per  cent  to 
four  in  a  few  years.  Besides  suggesting  six  different  plans  of  luring 
money  from  the  public  in  aid  of  the  government,  he  proposed  a  stiff 
duty  upon  liquors,  wines,  tea,  and  coffee.  But  even  his  tariff  had 
the  vice  of  complication.  Each  grade  of  tea  (four  in  number)  had 
its  special  rate  of  duty ;  and  every  barrel  of  liquor  was  to  be  tested  by 
"  Dica's  hydrometer,"  to  ascertain  exactlj'  how  many  degrees  it  was 
above  or  below  proof.  There  were  to  be  six  rates  upon  liquor; 
beginning  with  twenty  cents  a  gallon  upon  spirits  ten  per  cent 
below  proof,  and  rising  to  forty  cents  a  gallon  if  it  were  forty  per 
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cent  above  proof.     If  the  report  had  been  contrived,  as  some  of  its     /   -n     ^-^ 
heated  opponents  charged,  to  perplex  the  people  and  multiply  cus-    /     /     ^y 
tom-house  officers,  it  could  hardly  have  been  better  done.     Even  the 
loans  on  "  the  tontine  plan  "  were  to  be  of  "  six  classes." 

Congress,  of  course,  disregarded  the  refinements  and  the  ingenui- 
ties, and  adopted  the  substance  of  the  report ;  the  opposition  con- 
centrating upon  two  points. 

The  public  debt,  as  the  secretary  remarked,  was  "  the  price  of 
liberty."  The  veterans  of  the  Revolution,  a  kind  of  sacred  class  at 
this  period,  had  been  the  most  numerous  original  holders  of  it ;  and 
many  of  them,  through  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pay  the  interest, 
had  J>een  obliged  to  sell  their  claims  for  a  small  fraction  of  their 
amount.  It  was  not  as  when  a  poor  widow  in  a  hard  time  sells  her 
diamond  for  a  quarter  of  its  value ;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  Revolution- 
ary soldier,  it  was  neither  his  fault  nor  his  necessity  that  lessened 
the  value  of  his  property,  but  the  government's  inability  to  keep  its 
promise.  Hence  there  was  a  wide-spread  feeling  in  the  country, 
that,  in  funding  the  debt,  original  holders  should  be  credited  with 
the  full  amount  of  their  claims ;  but  the  "  speculator  "  should  receive 
only  what  he  had  paid  for  his  certificate,  with  interest,  and  the  rest 
should  go  to  the  original  holder.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
anticipating  this  opinion,  argued  against  it  with  equal  ability  and 
good  feeling.  Probably  there  is  not  to-day  a  man  in  Wall  Street 
nor  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  who  wiU  not  give 
his  approval  to  Hamilton's  reasoning  upon  this  point.  But,  in 
1790,  an  immense  number  of  the  most  able  and  just-minded  men 
denounced  it  with  bitterness.  ^Vhat !  pay  a  speculator  a  thousand 
dollars,  with  ten  years'  arrears  of  interest,  for  a  bond  which  he  had 
bought  from  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution  for  a  hundred  and  fifty! 
Yes,  even  so;  because  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  so  cumbrous  a  thing 
as  a  government  to  execute  any  scheme  for  avoiding  this  twofold 
wrong  which  would  not  cause  more  wrong  than  it  would  prevent. 
To  those  who  have  shall  be  given,  and  from  those  who  have  not 
shall  be  taken  away  that  which  theyjiave.  Such  is  the  scheme  of 
the  universe,  which  man's  devices  can  but  regulate  and  mitigate; 
but,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  this  profoundly  beneficent  law 
appears  to  the  sufferers  to  work  sheer  cruelty.  After  a  long  and 
severe  struggle,  in  which  Madison  strove  worthily  for  the  soldiers' 
interest.  Congress  accepted  Hamilton's  conclusion  as  th»  Ipw  of 
necessity  governing  the  case. 
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This  contest  was  at  its  height  while  JeflTerson  was  floundering 
^)  through  the  mud  from  Virginia  to  New  York.  Immersed  at  once 
upon  his  arrival  in  the  husincss  of  his  own  department,  and  having  a 
dislike  of  financial  questions,  he  took  no  part  in  the  strife.  But 
Hamilton,  unhappily,  had  cumbered  his  report  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  Congress  should  assume  tlie  debts  of  the  States.  To  him, 
born  in  a  little  sugar-island,  from  which  he  had  early  escaped,  and 
therefore  unable  to  comprehend  or  sympathize  with  the  hereditary 
love  of  the  native  citizen  for  the  State  in  which  he  was  born,  nothing 
seemed  more  natural  or  more  proper  than  this  sweeping  measure. 
Debt  is  debt.  The  people  of  the  United  States  owe  this  money. 
How  much  better  to  arrange  it  all  under  the  same  system  !  He  sur- 
veyed this  tangled  scene  of  debt  as  Bonaparte  may  be  supposed  to 
have  looked  upon  the  map  of  Europe  when  he  wjis  about  to  piece 
out  a  new  kingdom  for  one  of  his  brothers.  Hero  is  a  nice  little 
duchy  to  round  off  that  corner;  this  pretty  province  will  make  a 
capital  iinish  to  the  western  boundary ;  and,  to  fill  up  this  gap  on 
the  nortli,  we'll  gouge  a  piece  out  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  poor  devil. 
The  reader,  perhaps,  in  looking  upon  the  map  of  New  England,  has 
sometimes  thouglit  wliat  an  improvement  it  would  be  to  the  sym- 
metry of  things  to  obliterate  the  lines  which  make  Rhode  Island  a 
separate  State,  with  its  own  apparatus  of  government ;  not  expen- 
sive, indeed,  but  superfluous.  If  the  reader  has  ever  had  this  bold 
thought,  let  him,  the  next  time  he  finds  himself  in  Thames  Street, 
Newport,  propose  the  scheme  of  merging  Rhode  Island  into  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  inhabitants  of  that  too  narrow  thoroughfare.  The 
idea  will  seem  to  the  worthy  sons  of  Newport  too  pn^posterous  to  be 
considered;  but  if  you  could  succeed  in  convincing  one  of  them  that 
the  plan  was  seriously  entertained,  with  some  remote  possibility  of 
success,  you  would  perhaps  discover  why  Hamilton's  plan  of  assump- 
tion excited,  not  di8api)roval  merely,  but  passion.  It  cut  deeply  into 
State  pride.  It  gave  the  party  which  had  held  out  longest  against 
the  new  Constitution  an  opportunity  to  turn  upon  the  Federalists 
with  a  bitter.  Did  we  not  tell  j^'ou  so?  What  is  this  but  consolida- 
tion ? 

Besides,  the  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  the  public  debt,  and 
especially  the  jump  towards  par  which  it  gave  when  the  funding  reso- 
lution was  passed,  had  had  the  usual  eflect  (so  familiar  to  us  of  this 
generation)  of  enriching  several  individuals  not  the  most  estimable 
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of  men,  and  of  luring  from  honest  industry  a  considerable  class  of       y   * — n 
speculators.     Whoever  saw  exaggerated  Wall  Street  when  gold  was     /      /   " 
going  up  and  down  the  scale  at  ten  per  cent  a  week,  or  whoever  has  / 

read  of  the  precisely  similar  scenes  in  Paris  when  Louis  XIV.  had 
died  insolvent,  leaving  France  littered  with  every  kind  of  fluctu- 
ating paper  for  John  Law  to  operate  with  and  upon,  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  horror  excited  in  the  unsophisticated  minds  of  country 
members  in  1790  by  the  spectacle  of  sudden  wealth  gained  by  spec- 
ulation in  the  public  debt.  As  a  rule,  no  sudden  fortune  is  made 
without  wrong  to  some  and  injury  to  many.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degpree  undesirable  for  money  to  be  made  fast ;  and,  in  a  healthy, 
proper  state  of  things,  it  will  seldom  be  done.  During  the  colonial 
period,  it  is  questionable  if  one  individual  had  made  a  fortune  even 
in  so  short  a  period  as  ten  years,  except  by  wrecking  or  privateer- 
ing; and  privateer  fortunes  were  proverbially  demoralizing  and 
evanescent.  It  was  thought  remarkable  that  Franklin  should  have 
gained  a  competence  in  twenty  years  by  legitimate  business,  and  he 
never  ceased  to  speak  of  it  himself  with  grateful  wonder.  And 
what  made  these  paper  fortunes  of  1790  and  1791  so  aggravating  to 
country  gentlemen  was,  the  serious  decline  in  the  value  of  their  own 
lands.  In  Hamilton's  report  upon  the  public  credit  occurs  this  sen- 
tence :  ^'  The  value  of  cultivated  lands,  in  most  of  the  States,  has 
fallen,  since  the  Revolution,  &om  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent."  And 
here  were  speculators  in  the  public  debt  setting  up  their  carriages 
in  the  face  of  honorable  members  of  hereditary  estates,  hard  put  to 
it  to  pay  their  board !  At  that  period,  all  Southern  members  were 
country    members;    the    whole    south,   except    Charleston,   being  « 

"  country." 

On  public  grounds,  too,  the  mania  for  getting  rich  in  a  week  was 
deplorable,  since  it  injured  those  who  lost  and  spoiled  those  who 
gained.  It  was  a  true  mania,  as  Hamilton  himself  admits.  ^'  In 
the  late  delirium  of  speculation,"  he  wrote,  after  the  worst  of  it  was 
over,  "large  sums  [of  the  pjiblic  debt]  were  purchased  at  twenty- 
five  per  cent  above  par  and  upwards ; "  which  was  just  what  hap- 
pened when  John  Law  "  touched  the  corpse "  of  French  credit  in 
1717.  **  Since  this  report  has  been  read,"  exclaimed  a  fiery 
member  from  Georgia,  "  a  spirit  of  speculation  and  ruin  has  arisen, 
%nd  been  cherished  by  people  who  had  an  access  to  the  information 
the  report  contained^  that  would  have  made  a  Hastings  blush  to 
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-— ^  ^  .  have  been  connected  with,  though  long  inured  to  preying  on  the 
/  ^y  O  vitals  of  his  fellow-men.  Three  vessels,  sir,  have  sailed  within  a 
fortnight  from  this  port,  freighted  for  speculation :  they  are  intend- 
ed to  purchase  up  the  State  and  other  securities  in  the  hands  of  the 
uninformed  though  honest  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  My  soul  rises  indignant  at  the  avaricious  and 
moral  turpitude  which  so  vile  a  conduct  displays." 

Thus  the  virtuous  Georgian.  And,  indeed,  few  persons  then 
perceived  the  usefulness  of  speculators, — the  men  who  employ 
themselves  in  applying  the  redundancy  of  one  place  to  the  scarcity 
of  another.  Too  many  nutmegs  in  London,  not  enough  nutmegs 
in  New  York :  it  is  the  speculator  who  remedies  both  evils  at 
a  stroke,  with  occasional  advantage  to  himself.  But  how  far  a 
speculator  may  honorably  avail  himself  of  special  knowledge 
is  a  question  upon  which  Way  land's  Moral  Philosophy  (school 
edition)  is  clear  and  decisive,  but  which  presents  difficulties  in 
practical  life.  Those  three  fast-sailing  schooners  play  a  great  part 
in  the  journalism  and  politics  of  the  time.  Whether  they  were 
phantom  vessels  or  genuine  two-masted  schooners  is  not  certain,  but 
they  excited  profound  and  general  horror.  "  If  any  man  bums  his 
fingers,"  said  the  indignant  Jackson  of  Greorgia,  ''  which  I  hope  to 
God,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  feeling  heart,  they  may,  they  will 
only  have  their  own  cupidity  to  blame." 

Now,  the  proposed  assumption  of  the  State  debts,  even  if  the 
principle  could  be  admitted,  even  if  the  measure  could  be  thought 
desirable  or  timely,  was  open  to  the  obvious  objection,  that  it  would 
%  throw  ujwn  the  market  twenty-one  millions  more  of  the  fuel  that 

had  caused  this  alarming  conflagration.  It  would  be  like  putting 
gallons  of  tar  into  the  furnace  of  a  Mississippi  steamboat  already 
making  nineteen  miles  an  hour,  with  a  colored  boy  on  the  safety- 
valve  ;  a  proceeding  usually  applauded  by  the  gamblers  and  betting 
men  on  board,  though  extremely  unpleasing  to  steady-going  pas- 
sengers. , 

Some  of  the  States,  moreover,  had  paid  off  half  their  wai^debt; 
others  were  making  strenuous  efforts  in  that  direction ;  but  some 
had  not  diminished  their  indebtedness  at  all,  nor  tried  to  do  so. 
The  proposed  assumption  placed  all  the  States  upon  a  level.  The 
five  foolish  virgins  were  to  have  their  lamps  filled  for  them  at  the 
door  of  the  mansion,  and  to  be  allowed  to  flaunt  into  the  banquet- 
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^ii.S-room  on  the  same  footing  as  their  wise  companions.  The  bad 
i^Pf>reDtice  and  the  good  apprentice  were  each  to  marry  his  master*s 
daughter,  inherit  the  business,  and  be  lord-mayor, 

iFor  these  and  other  reasons,  a  small  majority  of  the  House  (31 
to  29) J  in  spite  of  the  outcries  of  an  army  of  creditors,  and  in  spite 
oF  Hamilton's  dazzling  prestige  and  irrepressible  resolution,  rejected 
thk^  plan  of  assumption.  So  acrimonious  had  been  the  debate,  so 
ii» "tense  the  feeling  on  both  sides,  on  the  floor,  in  the  lobby,  in  "the 
Btx-eet,"  that  when  at  last  the  rash  scheme  was  rejected,  it  seemed 
>8  if  the  experiment  of  a  general  government  had  failed.  Congress 
*Bsemblecl  every  morning  as  usual,  but  only  to  adjourn  at  once ;  as 
the  two  sides  were  *'  too  much  out  of  temper  to  do  business  to- 
gether." It  was  a  case  of  Town  versus  Country,  North  against 
&outh,  centralism  against  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  State  gov- 
c^x^ments. 

!£at  why  so  much  ill-humor  ?     Because  Hamilton  and  his  friends, 
tile  men  who  were  conducting  the  experiment  of  Federal  govern- 
nt^ent  by  the  people,  had  no  faith  in  the  principle.     It  was  not  in 
t-lieir  blood  to  submit  at  once,  without  a  word,  to  the  decision  of  a 
ijority.     The  cogent  arguments  of  Madison  and  the  Republican 
mbers  against  assumption,  instead  of  instructing  this  brilliant 
JTOung  pupil  of  John  Law,  only  irritated  him,  only  made  him  the 
1*1018  resolute  to  carry  his  point,  only  convinced  him  the  more  that 
tli«  people  do  not  know  what  is  best  for  them.     He  had  an  un teach- 
able mind.     "  I  will  not  give  him  up  yet,"  he  said,  when  he  heard 
^^  Madison's  opposition ;  as  though  it  were  a  moral  aberration  in  a 
^n«nd  to  object  to  his  measures ;  and  when  it  became  clear  that 
^itCadison  was  fixed  in   his   opposition,  he   had  the   immeasurable 
^xi«oleoce  to  say,  ^'  Alas,  poor  human  nature ! "      The   idea   never 
viewed  Ins  mind  of  dropping  the  scheme.     And  we  may  be  sure, 
tilut,  at  such  a  time,  the  clamor  of  an  interested  lobby  will  make 
itaelf  heard ;  for  the  vote  against  assumption  was  a  shivering  blow 
to  many  a  paper  fortune. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  his  bright  and  happy  old  age,  once  gave  his 
U'ndon  of  the  reason  why  Hamilton  and  himself  had  separated  in 
l*dO.  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist  preserves  the  anecdote.  "I  aban- 
4)ned  Colonel  Hamilton,"  said  Madison,  "or  Colonel  Hamilton 
^iwrndoned  me, —  in  a  word,  we  parted,  —  upon  its  plainly  becom- 
^  lu8  purpose  and  endeavor  to  (idministration  the   government 
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into  a  thing  totally  different  from  that  which  he  and  I  both  knew 
perfectly  well  had  been  understood  and  intended  by  the  Convention 
which  framed  it,  and  by  the  people  in  adopting  it." 

In  thisi  extremity,  to  whom,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  should 
Hamilton  apply  for  assistance  but  Jefferson,  his  colleague  of  three 
woeks'  standing,  up  to  the  eyes  in  the  work  of  his  own  department! 
Cliance  gave  him  the  opportunity.  On  an  April  day,  as  the  secre- 
tary of  state  was  walking  from  his  house,  54  Maiden  Lane,  to  the 
presfdent's  mansion,  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Cherry  Streets, 
Hamilton  met  and  joined  him,  and  broke  into  tlie  topic  that  filled 
his  mind.  The  distance  being  much  too  short  for  his  purpose,  he 
"walked"  his  colleague  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  president's  house 
for  half  an  hour,  descanting  upon  the  situation,  dwelling  especially 
upon  the  dangerous  temper  into  which  Congress  had  been  wrought, 
and  the  fierce  disgust  of  members  whose  States  were  supposed  to 
have  more  to  receive  than  to  pay.  That  word  of  fearful  omen, 
secession,  was  then  first  uttered  in  connection  with  the  politics  of 
the  United  States.  There  was  danger,  Hamilton  said,  of  the 
secession  of  the  opposing  members,  and  the  separation  of  their 
States  from  the  Union.  At  such  a  crisis,  he  thought,  members  of 
the  administration  should  rally  round  the  president,  who  was  "  the 
centre  on  which  all  administrative  measures  ultimately  rested,"  and 
give  a  united  support  to  such  as  he  approved.  This  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  situation  shows  us  how  much  he  was  "  bewitched  by  the 
British  form."  The  man  was  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
crisis.  There  was  no  crisis,  except  of  his  own  making.  One  of  the 
suggestions  of  his  report  having  been  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  and  his  friends  had  only  to  acquiesce  in  becom- 
ing silence,  and  all  was  well.  But  confused  by  their  familiarity 
with  the  English  system,  excited  by  the  clamor  of  the  street,  and 
having  an  ample  share  of  false  pride,  they  must  needs  persist  until 
they  had  produced  a  crisis. 

Thus  appealed  to,  Jefferson  fell  back  upon  the  expedient  which 
had  been  so  successful  in  Paris  during  the  French  crisis  of  August, 
1789,  —  a  dinner.  He  told  his  anxious  colleague  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  whole  subject,  not  having  yet  informed  himself  of 
the  system  of  finance  adopted,  and  unable,  therefore,  to  decide  how 
far  this  measure  of  assuming  the  State  debts  was  "  a  necessary 
sequence."     But  of  one  thing  there  could  be  no  doubt :  if  its  rejeo> 
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m  was  really  perilous  to  the  Union  at  this  early  stage  of  its      .^ 
istence,  all  partial  and  temporary  evils  should  he  endured  to  avert    / 
at  supreme  catastrophe.     "Dine  with   me  to-morrow,"  he  con  / 

loed,  ''and  I  will  invite  another  friend  or  two,  and  hring  you  into 
nference  together.  I  think  it  impossible  that  reasonable  men, 
nsulting  together  coolly,  can  fail,  by  some  mutual  sacrifices  of 
inion,  to  form  a  compromise  which  is  to  save  the  Union." 
The  conference  occurred.  Jefferson,  as  usual  with  him  on  such 
casions,  did  not  join  in  the  discussion,  but  only  exhorted  his  friends 
conciliation,  and  quieted  their  minds  by  his  serene  presence.  A 
^promise  was  effected ;  but,  unhappily,  it  was  not  a  compromise 
opinion.  Contending  interests  had  to  be  assuaged ;  and  thus  a 
Bt  permanent  wrong  was  done  in  order  to  tide  over  a  temporary 
convenience.  Nay,  two  permanent  wrongs :  log-rolling  was  in- 
ntedy  and  the  city  of  Washington  was  sprawled  over  the  soft 
nks  of  the  Potomac. 

As  .early  as  September,  1789,  the  question  of  a  capital  of  the 

lited  States  had  been  debated  in  Congress,  and  debated  with  that 

math  and  irritation  which  such  a  subject  excites  always.     A  King 

ned  up  dimly  upon  the  imaginations  of  members,  supposed  to 

3  been  formed  "  out  of  doors,"  in  order  to  fix  the  capital  at 

right's  Ferry  on  the  Susquehanna;"  a  place  which  has  since" 

loped  into  Wrightsville,  containing,  according  to  the  Gazetteer, 

>  saw-mills,  and  thirteen  hundred  and  ten  inhabitants."     Few, 

vps,  of  these  thirteen  hundred  and  ten  inhabitants  know  what 

TOW  escape  their  secluded  village  had  of  being  the  capital  of 

country.     The  members  from  New  England  and  New  York 

I  in  preferring  it,  as  the  point  nearest  the  centre  of  population, 

,  and  convenience ;  and  for  many  days  it  seemed  to  have  a 

chance  than  any  of  the  other  places  proposed,  —  Harrisburg, 

ire,  New  York,  Germ  an  town,  Philadelphia.     Wright's  Ferry 

wn  in  the  debates  to  be  the  veritable  "hub  of  the  universe," 

I  favored  by  nature  above  others ;  where,  as  one  member 

i,  not  merely  the  soil,  the  wjiter,  and  the  "advantages  of 

were  unsurpassed,  but  where,  "  if  honorable  gentlemen  were 

to  pay  much  attention   to  a  dish  of  fish,  he  could  assure 

ir  table  might  be  furnished  with  fine  and  good  from  the 

the  Susquehanna." 

•ight's  Ferry  lost  its  chance  through  the  opposition  of  the 
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^^  Southern  members;   and  the  Bing  rumor  was  the  ass's  jawbonfl 

/  O  which  they  used  to  kill  the  project.  "  Preconcerted  out  of  doors," 
said  Madison.  ^'I  am  sorry  the  people  should  learn/'  remarked 
the  loud  Jackson  of  Georgia,  whose  home  was  a  thousand  miles  from 
Wright's  Ferry,  "  that  the  members  from  New  England  and  New 
York  hail  fixed  on  a  seat  of  government"  Such  a  report,  he 
thought,  would  ''blow  the  coals  of  sedition,  and  endanger  the 
Union." 

The  members  from  New  England  and  New  York  denied  the  offen- 
sive charge,  and  coutended  that  Wright  had  fixed  his  ferry  at  the 
point  which  would  be  "  the  centre  of  population  for  ages  yet  to 
come."  With  regard  to  the  country  west  of  the  Ohio,  "  an  im- 
measurable wilderness,"  Fisher  Ames  was  of  opinion  (and  it  was 
everybody's  opinion)  that  it  was  "  perfectly  romantic "  to  allow  it 
any  weight  in  the  decision  at  all.  "  When  it  will  be  settled,  or  how 
it  will  be  possible  to  govern  it,"  said  he,  "is  past  calculation." 
Southern  gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  the  "  centrality " 
of  Wright,  and  maintained  that  the  shores  of  the  noble  Potomac 
presented  the  genuine  centre  to  the  nation's  choice.  The  Potomac! 
Horror !  A  deadly  miasma  hung  over  its  banks ;  and  no  native  of 
New  England  could  remain  there  and  live.  *'Vast  numbers  of 
Eastern  adventurers,"  said  Mr.  Sedgwick  of  Massachusetts,  "  have 
gone  to  the  Southern  States,  and  all  have  found  their  graves  there : 
they  have  met  destruction  as  soon  as  they  arrived."  Centre  of  popu- 
lation ?  "  Yes,"  said  Sedgwick,  "  if  you  count  the  slaves ; "  but 
"if  thef/  were  considered,,  gentlemen  might  as  well  estimate  the 
black  cattle  of  New  England." 

One  remark  made  by  Madison  in  the  course  of  this  long  and  too 
warm  discussion  has  a  particular  interest  for  us  who  live  under  a 
network  of  telegraphic  wires.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  it  were  possible  to 
promulgate  our  laws  by  some  instantaneous  operation,  it  would  be 
of  less  consequence,  in  that  point  of  view,  where  the  government 
might  be  placed."  But  even  in  that  case,  centrality,  he  thought, 
would  be  but  just,  since  the  government  would  probably  expend 
every  year  as  much  as  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  every  citiien 
should  partake  of  this  advantage  as  equally  as  Nature  had  rendered 
it  possible. 

And  so  the  debate  went  on  day  after  day.  The  Susquehanna 
men  triumphed  in  the  House  \  but  the  senate  sent  back  the  bill  with 
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^  Suaqaehanna  "  stricken  out,  and  ''  (^ermantown  "  inserted.  The 
House  would  not  accept  the  amendment,  and  the  session  ended 
before  a  place  had  been  agreed  upon.  The  subject  being  resumed 
in  the  spring  of  1790,  it  was  again  productive  of  heat  and  recrimi- 
nation ;  again  the  South  was  outvoted,  and  the  Potomac  rejected  by 
a  small  majority.  Baffled  in  the  House,  Southern  men  renewed 
their  efforts  over  Mr.  Jefferson's  wine  and  hickory-nuts  in  Maiden 
Lane.  Two  sets  of  members  were  sour  or  savage  from  the  loss  of 
a  measure  upon  which  they  had  set  their  hearts :  Southern  men  had 
lost  the  capital,  and  Northern  men  assumption.  Then  it  was  that 
the  original  American  log-roller — name  unrecorded  —  conceived  the 
idea  of  this  bad  kind  of  compromise.  The  bargain  was  this :  two 
Southern  members  should  vote  for  assumption,  and  so  carry  it;  and,  in 
return  for  this  concession,  Hamilton  agreed  to  induce  a  few  Northern 
members  to  change  their  votes  on  the  question  of  the  capital,  and 
to  fix  it  upon  the  Potomac.  It  was  agreed,  at  length,  that  for  the 
next  t«n  years  the  seat  of  government  should  be  Philadelphia,  and 
finally  near  Georgetown.  How  much  trouble  would  have  been 
saved  if  some  prophetic  member  had  been  strong  enough  to  carry  a 
▼eiy  simple  amendment,  to  strike  out  ten  years,  and  insert  one  hun- 
dred !  And,  in  that  case,  what  an  agreeable  task  would  have  been 
devolved  upon  this  generation,  of  repealing  Georgetown,  and  begin- 
ning a  suitable  capital  at  the  proper  place ! 

To  the  last  of  his  public  life,  Jefferson  never  ceased  to  regret  the 
part  he  had  innocently  taken  in  this  bargain.  Even  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  (leaving  principle  out  of  sight),  he  thought  the  separate 
States  could  reduce  their  chaos  of  debts  to  order,  and  put  them  in  a 
fiur  way  to  be  discharged,  better,  sooner,  and  cheaper,  than  it  could 
be  done  by  the  general  government.  But,  while  the  crisis  lasted, 
the  minds  of  all  men  were  filled  with  dismay  and  apprehension ;  for 
the  threat  of  disunion  had  then  lost  none  of  its  terrors  by  repetition 
•nd  familiarity.  The  letters  of  the  time  are  full  of  the  perils  of  the 
situation.  Jefferson  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  young  friend  Monroe, 
dated  June  20,  1790,  held  this  fearful  language :  "  After  exhausting 
their  arguments  and  patience  on  these  subjects,  members  have  been 
fin*  some  time  resting  upon  their  oars,  unable  to  get  along  as  to  these 
businesses,  and  indisposed  to  attend  to  any  thing  else  till  they  are 
settled.  And,  in  fine,  it  has  become  probable,  that,  unless  they  can 
be  settled  by  some  plan  of  compromise,  there  will  be  no  funding- 
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/  -'  i    Cj    ^    bill  agreed  to,  and  our  credit  (raised  by  late  proepecta  to  be  the  fint 
I       I     \J  an  the  exchange  at  Amstenlam,  where  our  paper  is  above  par)  will 
burst  and  yauish,  and  the  States  sepamte  to  take  care  ever;  one  of 
itself." 

And  BO  Hamilton  triumphed.  The  young  lepliblic  rose  in  de 
estimation  of  all  the  money-streets  of  Cliristeudom  ;  and  in  AnutSN 
(lam,  a  few  months  later,  a  new  United-Statea  loan  of  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  florins  was  tilled  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  What  > 
contrast  from  the  time  when  all  Mr.  Adamn's  pcrtiiiacity  and  elo- 
quence, united  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  tiict  aod  suavity,  had  only  been 
able  to  wring  Aorins  enough  from  Holland  to  keep  the  servants  of 
Congress  in  Europe  aujiplicd  with  the  neueasaiies  of  life  !  At  home 
the  Buddcii  increase  in  the  value  of  the  widely  scattered  debt  enriched 
many  [jeople,  improved  the  circumstances  of  more,  and  gave  a  lift 
to  the  whole  country.  America  began  to  be,  New  York  entered 
upon  its  predestined  career.  Corner-lots  acquired  value.  But  the 
corpse  of  the  public  credit,  having  got  firmly  upon  its  feet,  began 
soon  to  dance,  caper,  leap,  and  execute  gymnastic  womlers  ;  for  the 
young  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  must  needs  apply  th« 
galvanic  fluid  once  more.  That  "  Bank  of  the  Uniteil  States,"  of 
which  he  had  dreamed  by  the  camp-fires  of  the  Revolution,  ho  was 
now  in  a  position  to  establish.  Deaf  to  the  warnings  of  the  prudent 
ind  the  argumentii  of  tbe  wise,  lie  forced  it  through  Congress,  and 
gat  up  all  night  writing  a  paper  to  convince  the  i)residcnt  that  he 
ought  to  sign  the  bill.  The  books  were  opened.  In  a  day  —  as  f»»% 
indeed,  as  the  entries  could  be  made  —  the  shares  were  all  taken, 
and  large  numbers  of  people  were  still  eager  to  subscribe. 

Then  arose  in  the  United  States  just  such  a  mania  for  specnlatioa 
as  France  e.\perieuccd  when  tlie  gambler  Law,  atid  the  rmi^  B^ 
gent,  put  their  hea<lB  together  in  1717,  Every  scrap  of  paper  iamwl 
by  the  United  States  or  bearing  its  sanction,  whether  debt  wAaam, 
acqnire^l  a  fictitious:  value.  "What  do  you  think  of  t^iCi^Bf^^H 
mania?"  asks  Jefl'erson  of  a  frend  in  August,  1791.  "ShifM  nit 
lying  idle  at  the  wharves,  buildings  are  stopped,  capitals  sr*  with- 
drawn from  commerce,  manufactures,  arts  and  agricultuw,  to  > 
employed  in  gambling;  and  the  tide  of  puWio  prosperity,  al'  ^  | 
unparalleled  iti  any  country,  is  arrested  in  ite  oi 
by  the  tage  of  getting  rich  in  a  day. 
will  stop;  for  the  spirit  of  gaming,  wban  t 
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■ubject,  is  incnrabla.     The  tailor  who  has  made  thousands  in  one      /  "'?  ('J 

day,  though  he  has  lost  them  the  next,  can  never  again  be  content    '       f      j 

with  the  slow  and  moderate  eariiiugs  of  his  needle."     Hamilton, 

too,  was  alarmed  at  the  "  extravagant  sallies  of  speculation,"  which, 

he  BAid,  disgusted  all  sober  citizens,  and  gave  "  a  wild  air  to  every 

thing."      Such  periods,  happily,  can  never  be  of  long  duration: 

under  the  magic  touch  of  Law,  the  corpsn  of  French  credit  kept 

upon  its  feet  eight  months,  then  collapsed,  and  "  a  hundred  thousand 

persons  ruined."     The  period  of  inflation  in  the  United  States  lasted 

about  the  same  time,  and  was  followed  by  the  usual  depression,  and 

the  andden  return  of  the  speculating  tailor  to  his  needle. 

We  laugh  at  those  periods  of  collapse  when  they  are  past;  but, 
while  they  are  passing,  the  hnrricanes  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
nmooms  of  Sahara,  the  earthquakes  of  the  Andes,  are  not  more  ter- 
rible. They  once  threatened  to  play  the  same  part  in  the  spiritual 
history  of  America  as  the  "  terrible  aspects  of  Nature  "  did  in  that 
of  Spain,  where,  as  Mr.  Buckle  remarks,  famines,  epidemics,  and 
earthquakes  ke[t  the  human  mind  in  &  bondage  of  terror,  and  ren- 
imoi.  it  the  eaty  prey  of  the  prieat. 


CHAPTER  XLIV- 

JBFFEB80N  BBTTUKO  TO  HIS   WORK. 

The  secretary  of  state,  meanwhile,  was  grappling  with  Ae 
weighty,  unconspicuous  duties  of  his  place.  No  one  knew,  at  first, 
r^  whact  those  duties  were,  or  were  not.  For  a  while  he  was  postmaster- 
general  ;  and  we  find  him  inviting  Colonel  Pickering  to  dinner  to 
confer  upon  a  dashing  scheme  of  sending  the  mail  over  the  oountiy 
at  the  furious  pace  of  one  hundred  miles  a  day.  His  idea  was  to 
employ  the  public  coaches  for  the  service ;  but,  as  they  only  travelled 
by  day,  he  wished  to  '^  hand  the  mail  along  throagh  the  nighty  tiH  it 
may  fall  in  with  another  stage  the  next  day."  He  was  commis- 
sioner of  patents  as  well;  and,  in  that  capacity,  saw  what  '^a 
spring "  was  given  to  invention  by  the  patent-law.  Happy  were 
the  inventors  to  find  so  appreciative  an  examiner  of  their  devices ! 
Oddly  enough,  too,  it  was  to  him  the  House  referred  a  pretended 
discovery  of  one  Isaacs  for  converting  sea  water  into  fresh.  He 
gave  a  quietus  to  the  claim  of  the  enterprising  Isaacs  by  inviting 
him  to  try  his  hand  upon  a  few  gallons  of  salt  water  in  the  presence 
of  Kittenliouse,  Wistar,  Hutchinson,  and  himself,  all  members  of 
the  Philosophical  Society.  The  process  proved  to  be  a  mere  distil- 
lation (known  and  practised  for  many  years),  veiled  by  a  little  hocus- 
pocus  of  Mr.  Isaac's  own  contriving.  He  reported  against  the  claim, 
and  advised  that  a  short  account  of  the  best  way  of  extemporizing 
a  still  on  board  ship  be  printed  on  the  back  of  all  ships'  clearances, 
witli  an  invitation  to  forward  results  of  such  attempts  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state. 

The  question  of  establishing  a  mint  was  referred  by  a  lazy  Honsa^ 
of  Representatives  to  the  secretary  of  state.     Shall  we  send  abroacL^ 
to  get  our  coins  made,  or  manufacture  them  at  home  ?     At  home^^ 
said  Mr.  Jefferson.     '^  Coinage  is  peculiarly  an  attribute  of  sovereign^ 
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ty.  .  .  .  To  transfer  its  exercise  into  another  country,  is  to  snbmit    /  ^    C 
it  to  another  sovereign."     So  the  mint  was  established  at  Philadel-  /    /     7 
phia,  workmen  were  invited  from  abroad,  and  a  quantity  of  copper 
ordered  from  Europe  to  be  made  into  American  cents. 

Some  questions,  which  would  now  be  answered  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  were  referred  to  him  for  an  opinion.  One  was  this  :  If  the 
president  nominates  an  ambassador,  has  the  senate  a  right  to  change 
the  grade  of  the  nominee  to  plenipotentiary  ?  It  has  not,  was  the 
opinion  given.  Even  the  validity  of  a  grant  of  land  was  referred 
to  him.  Many  a  day  of  arduous  toil,  and  many  an  hour  of  earnest 
consultation,  were  devoted  by  Jefferson  in  the  summer  of  1790  to  a 
report,  called  for  by  the  House,  of  a  plan  of  establishing  uniformity 
in  coinage,  weights,  and  measures ;  a  subject  familiar  to  his  mind 
for  many  years.  In  this  most  elaborate  and  able  paper,  packed 
close  with  curious  knowledge,  and  illumined  with  happy  suggestions, 
he  made  one  more  attempt  to  introduce  the  decimal  system.  If  his 
advice  had  been  followed,  school-boys  to-day  might  be  ''saying" 
their  tables  in  this  fashion :  '^  Ten  points  one  line ;  ten  lines  one 
inch ;  ten  inches  one  foot ;  ten  feet  one  decad ;  ten  decads  one  rood; 
ten  roods  one  farlong;  ten  furlongs  one  mile."  But  this  was  too 
audacious  for  Congress  to  accept  The  only  decimal  table  adopted 
was  the  one  relating  to  the  new  Federal  money.  But  the  people 
long  clung  to  the  familiar  difficulties  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
aggravated  by  the  intricacies  of  the  different  State  currencies.  After 
the  lapse  of  eighty-two  years,  —  so  inveterate  is  habit  —  we  are  not 
yet  universally  submissive  to  the  easy  yoke  of  the  decimal  currency. 
"  Dime  "  comes  slowly  into  use ;  the  words  "  sixpence  "  and  "  shil- 
ling "  linger  after  the  coins  are  gone ;  and  the  popular  propensity 
ii  to  call  an  eagle  a  '^  ten-dollar  piece." 

In  addition  to  these  domestic  duties,  it  devolved  upon  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  superintend  the  laying  out  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  planning  of  the  public  edifices  in  the  dense  forest 
that  covered  the  site  of  Washington.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  general 
resemblance  of  that  city  to  ancient  Williamsburg  in  Virginia,  where 
the  secretary  of  state  attended  college,  studied  law,  played  the  violin, 
aad  loved  Belinda.  If  Jefferson  could  have  forgotten  the  spacious, 
pleasant  old  town,  there  was  "  dear  Page  "  at  his  side,  and  plenty  of 
other  graduates  of  William  and  Mary,  to  remind  him  of  it. 

In  %Q  autumn  of  1790  the  government  packed  up  its  traps^  and 
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removed  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  New-Yorkers  took  the 
^  f  Q  loss  good-humoredly  enough,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  newspapers. 
*  "And  so  Congress  is  going  to  Philadelphia,"  said  one.      "Well, 

then  there  is  an  end.  of  every  thing:  no  more  pavement;  no  more 
improvements  of  any  kind."  And  the  editor  wound  up  a  long, 
jocular  article  hy  telling  the  story  of  Charles  II.  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  "  What  did  the  king  say  ?  "  asked  his  Lordship 
of  a  deputation  of  aldermen  just  returned  from  court.  "He  says, 
if  we  don't  give  him  more  money,  he*ll  remove  his  court  to  Wind- 
sor." "Is  that  all?"  cried  the  Mayor.  "I  thought  his  Majesty 
said  heM  take  the  Thames  away."  New  York,  too,  has  found  its 
Thames  sufficient. 

In  November,  then,  of  1790,  the  secretary  of  state,  aft«r  a 
delightful  month  at  Monticello,  was  established  in  Philadelphia, 
living  in  "  four  sooms  "  of  a  spacious  lodging-house  on  the  pleasant 
outskirts  of  the  city,  not  far  from  where  Dr.  Franklin  flew  hia 
immortal  kite.  Near  by,  the  secretary  had  a  stable  and  coach-house 
with  stalls  for  six  horses,  four  of  which  were  occupied;  so  that 
Madison,  Monroe,  and  himself  could  enjoy  a  canter  together  along 
the  delicious  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  It  was  oftener  a  walk  than 
a  ride. .  Once  it  was  a  "  wade."  "  What  say  you,"  he  writes  to 
Madison,  during  a  rainy  week  in  April,  1791,  "  to  taking  a  wade 
into  the  country  at  noon  ?  It  will  be  pleasant  above  head  at  least, 
and  the  party  will  finish  by  dining  here."  He  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  grandfather  in  February,  1791.  "  Your  last  two  letters," 
he  writes  to  his  daughter,  "  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  of  any  I 
ever  received  from  you.  The  one  announced  that  you  were  become 
a  notable  housewife  ;  the  other,  a  mother.  The  last  is  undoubtedly 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  matrimonial  happiness,  as  the  first  is 
its  daily  aliment."  Monticello  waited  for  him  to  name  the  baby. 
"Anne"  was  his  choice,  because  it  was  a  name  frequent  in  both 
families. 

He  had  also  the  honor,  at  this  time,  of  being  a  kind  of  martyr  to 
his  principles.  It  was  Jefiferson  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  destroy- 
ing the  ancient  system  of  primogeniture  and  entail  in  Virginia;  and 
one  of  the  first  great  heirs  who  suffered  by  the  reform  was  his  own 
son-in-law,  Randolph.  The  father  of  the  young  husband,  a  brisk 
and  social  old  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  gave  alarming  symptoms 
of  a  second  marriage.     A  girl  in  her  teens  was  the  object  of  his 
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choice,  upon  whom  he  proposed  to  make  a  settlement  so  lavish  as  to    /  ^ 

greatly  abridge  the  inheritance  of  the  young  couple,  as  well  as  to  /  /  V 
throw  a  great  part  of  the  charge  of  their  immediate  settlement  upon  '  ! 
Mr.  Jefferson.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  on  this 
occasion  has  been  a  thousand  times  admired,  and  will  be  admired 
again  as  often  as  it  is  read  by  a  person  in  whose  disposition  there  is 
any  thing  of  magnanimity  or  tenderness.  He  told  her  that  Colonel 
Kandolph's  marriage  was  a  thing  to  have  been  expected ;  for,  as  he 
was  a  man  whose  amusements  depended  upon  society,  he  could  not 
live  alone.  The  settlement  upon  the  old  man's  bride  might  be 
neitlier  prudent  nor  just,  but  he  hoped  it  would  not  lessen  their 
affection  for  him. 

"If  the  lady,*'  he  continued,  "has  any  thing  difficult  in  her 
disposition,  avoid  what  is  rough,  and  attach  her  good  qualities  to 
you.  Consider  what  are  otherwise  as  a  bad  stop  in  your  harpsi- 
chord, and  do  not  touch  on  it,  but  make  yourself  happy  with  the 
good  ones.  Every  human  being,  my  dear,  must  thus  bo  viewed, 
according  to  what  he  is  good  for;  for  none  of  us,  — no  not  one,  —  is^ 
perfect;  and,  were  we  to  love  none  who  had  imperfections,  this  world 
would  be  a  desert  for  our  love.  All  we  can  do  is  to  make  the  best 
of  our  friends,  love  and  cherish  what  is  good  in  them,  and  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  what  is  bad ;  but  no  more  think  of  rejecting  them 
for  it,  than  of  throwing  away  a  piece  of  music  for  a  flat  passage  or 
two.  Your  situation  will  require  peculiar  attentions  and  respects 
to  both  parties.  Let  no  proof  be  too  much  for  either  your  patience 
or  acquiescence.  Be  you,  my  dear,  the  link  of  love,  union,  and 
peace  for  the  whole  family.  The  world  will  give  you  the  more 
credit  for  it  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  your  own 
happiness  will  be  the  greater  as  you  perceive  that  you  promote  that 
of  others.  Former  acquaintance  and  equality  of  age  will  render  it 
the  easier  for  you  to  cultivate  and  gain  the  love  of  the  lady.  The 
mother,  too,  becomes  a  very  necessary  object  of  attentions." 

The  marriage  took  place,  and  the  settlements  upon  the  bride  were 
made.  The  young  couple,  in  consequence,  were  much  more  cur- 
tailed in  their  resources  than  any  one  had  expected.  But  the 
daughter  of  Jefferson  remained,  for  thirty-five  years,  "  the  link  of 
love,  union,  and  peace  for  the  whole  family;"  one  member  of  which, 
John  Randolph  of  Eoanoke,  estranged  as  he  was  from  her  father, 
toasted  her  as  "  the  noblest  woman  in  Virginia.^ 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

SBOOTIATIONS  WITH  ENGLAND  AFTER  THE  REVOLUTIOV. 

President  Washington's  chief  difficulties,  after  the  public  delit 
had  been  provided  for,  arose  from  the  relations  of  the  young  repub- 
lic with  foreign  powers.  To  weakness  every  thing  is  difficult.  Th« 
necessity  of  keeping  the  peace  was  so  manifest  and  so  urgent,  that 
the  government  could  not  meet  the  representatives  of  an  unfriendly 
power  on  equal  terms.  The  United  States  then  signified  merely  a 
thin  line  of  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  open  oh  the  side  of 
the  ocean  to  a  hostile  fleet,  and  on  the  western  boundary  to  the 
Indian  tribes ;  Spain  holding  New  Orleans,  and  Great  Britain  Can- 
ada. There  was  no  army,  no  navy,  no  surplus  revenue;  and  the 
country  was  but  just  recovering  from  the  exhaustion  and  ravage  of 
an  eight-years'  war.  Happily,  for  one  reason  or  another,  firom 
policy  or  sentiment,  all  Christendom  wished  well  to  the  infiint 
nation,  excepting  alone  the  king  and  ruling  class  of  Great  Britain. 
These  could  not  forgive  America  the  wrongs  they  had  done  her. 
There  was,  also,  a  small,  but  influential  class  in  the  United  States, 
whose  ancient  fondness  for  the  land  of  their  ancestors  had  survived 
the  war,  and  affected  their  judgment  concerning  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  two  countries. 

When  General  Washington  came  to  the  presidency  in  1789,  six 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  peace.  In  the  treaty  of  1783,  Great 
Britain  had  agreed  to  evacuate,  without  needless  delay,  every  forti- 
fied place  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States;  and  yet 
British  garrisons  still  held  seven  American  posts  of  little  use  ta  her, 
but  of  vital  importance  both  to  the  honor  and  the  safety  of  this 
country,  —  posts  the  retention  of  which  was  a  menace  as  well  as  an 
injury ;  for  th^y  kept  open  the  great  natural  highways  from  Canada 
into    the   United  States.     The    posts  were    Detroit,  Mackinaw 
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Oswego,  Ogdensburg,  Niagara,  and  two  commanding  places  on 
Lake  Champlain,  called  then  Iron  Point  and  Dutchman's  Point 
Independence  was  not  complete  while  the  English  flag  flew  above 
these  posts ;  nor  were  the  frontiers  safe.  What  could  the  Indians 
think  of  it?  An  Indian  bead  is  a  small,  poor  thing,  which  cannot 
bold  many  ideas  at  a  time.  The  Indians  could  see  that  familiar  flag, 
and  could  recognize  those  red-coated  soldiers  as  servants  of  the 
power  to  which  they  had  been  submissive  for  thirty  years ;  but  what 
could  they  know  of  President  Washington  and  his  government,  dis- 
tant a  month's  journey  ? 

The  fiir-trade,  too,  which  would  have  been  important  to  an  infant 
nation  obliged  to  buy  so  much  in  Europe,  was  necessarily  in  the 
hands  of  men  having  access  to  those  posts.  John  Jacob  Astor  was 
already  a  furrier  in  New  York,  doing  business  in  1790  at  No.  40, 
Little  Dock  Street ;  but  while  the  English  held  the  posts,  he  could 
only  tramp  tbe  eastern  half  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  his  pack 
of  gewgaws  and  paint  upon  his  back,  and  gather  furs  from  tbe 
friendly  part  of  the  Six  Nations.  A  nice  little  business  he  had,  it  is 
true,  but  not  sufficient  to  encourage  him  to  think  of  building  an 
Astor  House  or  founding  an  Astor  Library.  Captain  Cooper  (father 
of  Peter  Cooper),  who  had  a  small  hat-factory  in  the  same  street, 
and  bought  many  a  beaver-skin  of  this  thriving  farrier,  would  have 
had  them  cheaper  if  hi^  neighbor  could  have  ranged  free  over  the 
western  country.  Another  grievance  was  this:  In  evacuating  New 
York,  the  British  commander,  in  open  disregard  of  the  treaty,  had 
permitted  a  large  number  of  slaves  to  find  passage  in  the  fleet;  three 
thousand  of  whom  had  been  received  on  board  under  the  eyes  of  the 
American  commissioners  appointed  to  prevent  it,  in  spite  of  their 
remonstrance,  and  in  consequence  of  an  avowed  order  of  the  general 
in  command. 

To  these  substantial  wrongs  was  added  a  neglect,  an  indifference,  a 
silence,  that  looked  like  systematic  discourtesy.  Congress  sent  Mr. 
Adams  to  London,  in  1785,  to  represent  the  new  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  near  the  court  of  one  of  the  oldest.  No  English 
minister  was  sent  to  America  till  six  years  after.  Mr.  Adams, 
though  he  was  received  civilly  enough,  was  kept  naunting  ante-cham- 
bers for  three  months  before  he  bi»gaii  to  get  any  certainty  as  to  the 
reason  why  the  posts  were  retained.  When  the  king,  in  1775,  made 
war  upon  the  colonies^  suddenly  suspending  commercial  intercourse^ 
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America  owed  British  merchants  vast  sums.  The  long-credit  sys 
tem  had  been  so  encouraged  by  the  merchants,  that  the  colonies 
were,  perhaps,  a  year  beliiiidhand  in  their  payments.  The  war 
lasted  nearly  eight  years,  and  left  the  country  exhausted  and  impov- 
erished, —  with  an  alarming  public  debt  to  provide  for,  with  a  host 
of  needy  soldiers  to  appease,  with  the  means  of  recuperation 
destroyed,  with  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies  closed  to  them, 
and  all  the  old  commerce  gone  into  other  hands.  But  the  treaty  of 
peace  had  not  been  signed  before  the  British  creditors  began  to 
clamor  for  their  debts,  with  interest !  Eight  years'  interest  added 
to  the  principal !  Interest  for  the  long  period  when  every  port  was 
blockaded,  and  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  suspended  by 
the  power  which  owed  protection  to  both  !  Not  Grotius,  nor  Vattel, 
no,  nor  Puftendorf,  nor  all  these  learned  pundits  in  accord,  were  ever 
able  to  convince  New  England  merchants  or  Virginia  planters  that 
this  was  right.  Every  State  passed  laws  protecting  its  citizens 
against  ruinous  suits  to  recover  these  debts.  There  was  a  general 
intention  to  pay  the  ancient  principal;  but  the  war  interest  no 
Whig  could  feel  to  be  just. 

Mr.  Adams  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  sitting  face  to  face 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  heaven-boni  minister,  aged  twenty-six,  still  in 
the  splendid  dawn  of  his  wonderful  career.  "  What  are  the  princi- 
pal points  to  bo  discussed  between  us?"  Mr.  Pitt  inquired.  The 
American  minister  enumerated  them.  The  posts,  the  negroes,  and 
a  treaty  of  commerce,  were  the  chief.  With  regard  to  the  negroes, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  candid  and  explicit.  Carrying  them  off,  he  said,  was 
so  clearly  against  the  treaty,  that,  if  Mr.  Adams  could  produce  the 
requisite  proof  of  their  number  and  value,  the  British  government 
^'  must  take  measures  to  satisfy  that  demand."  This  was  a  good 
beginning.  Another  point,  relating  to  certain  captures  of  American 
vessels  after  the  armistice  of  1783,  Mr.  Pitt  thought  was  "  clear," 
and  could  be  "  easily  settled."  But  those  were  all  the  concessions 
the  English  minister  was  disposed  to  make.  "As  to  the  posts," 
said  he,  ^'  that  is  a  point  connected  with  some  others,  that,  I  think, 
must  be  settled  at  the  same  time."  We  can  imagine  the  eager 
interest  with  which  Mr.  Adams  asked  what  those  points  were. 
"  The  debts,"  was  Mr.  Pitt's  reply :  "  several  of  the  States  have 
'nterfered  against  the  treaty,  and  by  acts  of  their  legislatures  have 
interposed  impediments  to  the  recovery  of  debts,  against  which  there 
are  great  complaints  in  this  countrv.'' 
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The  secret  was  out.  The  creditors,  as  Mr.  Pitt  remark ed,  were 
clamorous.  In  London  they  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  on  the  government  to  press  their  claims;  and  this 
society  was  so  powerful,  that  no  administration  could  willingly  disre- 
gard its  wishes. 

The  conversation  continued.  No  American  jury,  Mr.  Adams  said, 
would  ever  award  any  interest  for  the  time  of  the  war.  That  would 
surprise  people  in  England,  Mr.  Pitt  observed ;  for  wars  never  inter- 
rupted the  interest  or  principal  of  debts ;  and  he  could  see  no  differ- 
ence between  this  war  and  any  other,  and  English  lawyers  made 
none.  This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Adams.  "  I  begged  his  pardon 
here,"  he  reports,  "  and  said  that  American  lawyers  made  a  wide 
diflference :  they  contended  that  the  late  war  was  a  total  dissolution 
of  all  laws  and  government,  and  consequently  of  all  contracts  made 
under  those  laws."  This  being  the  case,  he  thought  the  two  gov- 
ernments should  come  to  an  understanding,  so  that  the  same  rule  of 
law  might  be  observed  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Pitt  seemed  to  think 
this  not  unreasonable;  but  he  frankly  owned  that  the  administration 
"  would  not  dare  to  make  the  proposal,  without  previously  feeling 
ont  the  dispositions  of  the  persons  chiefly  interested." 

From  this  subject  they  turned  to  the  desired  treaty  of  commerce, 
80  necessary  to  enable  America  to  pay  these  very  debts.  It  was 
unaccountable,  Mr.  Adams  said,  that  Great  Britain  should  sacrifice 
the  general  interest  of  the  nation  to  the  private  interest  of  a  few 
individuals  interested  in  the  whale-fishery  and  ship-building,  so  far 
as  to  refuse  to  take  American  oil  and  ships  in  payment  of  the  debts. 
Mr.  Adams  became  eloquent  on  this  point.  "  The  fat  of  the  sperma- 
ceti whale,"  he  said,  "  gives  the  clearest  and  most  beautiful  flame  of 
ai^y  substance  known  in  nature ;  and  we  are  all  surprised  that  you 
prefer  darkness,  and  consequent  robberies,  burglaries,  and  murders, 
in  your  streets,  to  the  receiving,  as  a  remittance,  our  spermaceti  oil. 
The  lamps  around  Grosvenor  Square  "  (where  Mr.  Adams  lived)  "  I 
inow,  and  in  Downing  Street"  (where  this  conversation  occurred), 
'*  I  suppose,  are  dim  by  midnight,  and  extinguished  by  two  o'clock ; 

vrhereas  our  oil  would  bum  bright  till  nine  o'clock,  and  chase  away 

before  the  watchmen  all  the  villains,  and  save  you  the  trouble  and 

danger  of  introducing  a  new  police  into  the  city." 

The  whole  conversation  was  sprightly  and  good-tempered.     Mr. 

I^itt  sent  a  thrill  of  triumphant  joy  through   the  frame  of  Mp, 
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Adams  by  saying,  as  the  conference  closed,  that  he  was  in  h,ycfroi 
taking  advantage  of  the  recess  to  mature  a  plan  for  settling  the 
differences.  The  American  minister  declared  he  was  rejoiced  to 
hear  it.  He  would  be  ready  at  all  times  to  attend  whenever  expla- 
nation was  wanted.  Meanwhile,  he  was  anxious  about  the  posts:  be 
would  like  an  answer  on  that  point,  so  vital  to  the  peace  and  safety, 
as  well  as  to  the  business  of  his  country.  '^  I  am  in  duty  bound," 
said  he,  "  to  insist  on  their  evacuation."  To  which  the  wary  Pitt 
replied,  that  that  point  was  connected  with  others,  and  he  shoald 
be  for  settling  all  these  together. 

And  that  was  all  the  satisfaction  Mr.  Adams  received  during  bit 
three  years'  residence  in  England.  No  summons  from  the  Ministry 
came,  no  explanation  was  asked,  no  apology  offered.  King,  Parlia- 
ment, and  people  were  against  him,  against  America,  against 
receiving  oil  from  Nantucket,  or  ships  from  Maine ;  against  remit- 
ting the  war  interest;  against  giving  up  the  posts  till  the  debts 
were  paid  ;  against  affording  a  young  nation  the  slightest  chance  of 
getting  on  in  the  world.  In  these  circumstances,  what  could  the 
Ministry  do  but  do  nothing?  If  Mr.  Adams  sought  an  interview, 
he  never  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  point  where  Mr.  Pitt  and 
himself  had  left  the  controversy.  Grwe  up  the  posts,  said  Mr. 
Adams.  Pay  the  debts,  replied  the  English  minister.  What,  cried 
Adams,  pay  the  debts?  Ko  government  was  ever  before  asked  to 
pay  the  private  debts  of  its  subjects.  Tlie  treaty  only  stipulated 
that  no  lawful  impediment  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  recovery 
of  the  debts.  "But,"  said  the  minister,  "if  lawful  impediments 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  "  —  Finally,  the  king  himself,  whe 
Mr.  Adams,  weary  of  hopeless  waiting,  went  to  take  formal  leav 
said  bluntly,  "Mr.  Adams,  you  may  with  great  truth  assure  th 
United  States,  that,  whenever  they  shall  fulfil  the  treaty  on  theii 
part,  I,  on  my  part,  will  fulfil  it  in  all  its  particulars." 

Exasperating  as  all  this  was  to  the  old  Adam  in  human  nature, 
Congress  were  patient  under  it.  They  referred  the  whole  subject, 
as  disclosed  in  Mr.  Adams's  letters,  to  John  Jay,  for  his  opinion. 
Mr.  Jay,  in  an  elaborate  paper,  which  aimed  to  present  the  whole 
matter  from  the  beginning,  came  to  this  strange  conclusion :  W9 
are  wrong,  and  England  is  right  /  The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  in  these  words:  "It  is  agreed  that  the  creditors  on 
either  side  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  recovexy  of 
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the  full  value,  in  flterling  mone^,  of  all  the  bona  fide  debts  hereto- 
fore contracted."  The  simple  question  waa,  according  to  Mr.  Jay, 
**  Save  British  creditors  met  with  lawful  impediments  to  the 
recovery  of  their  American  debta  ?  "  To  this  queBtion,  he  said,  but 
one  answer  conld  be  giren:  They  have;  every  State  bad  passed 
laws  impeding,  delaying,  or  forbidding  the  collection  of  the  debts. 
This  infraction,  Mr.  Jay  thought,  justified  Great  Britain  in  holding 
the  posts;  "nor  would  Britain  be  to  blame  in  continuing  to  hcJd 
them,  until  Ameriua  shall  cease  to  impede  her  enjoying  evety  essen- 
tial right  secured  to  her  and  faei  people  and  adherents  by  the 
treaty." 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  he  advised  Congress,  1,  To 
recommend  the  States  to  repeal  the  impeding  laws ;  2,  To  instruct 
Mr.  Adams  "candidly  to  admit  that  the  fourth  and  sixth  articles  of 
the  treaty  had  been  violated  in  America;"  and  to  say  that  the 
United*  States  were  taking  efficacious  measures  for  removing  all 
cause  of  complaint  Congress  accepted  Mr.  Jay's  conclusions. 
They  gave  the  required  advice  to  the  States,  and  gave  it  with  all 
the  requisite  tact  and  dignity.  A  m^ority  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures repealed  the  laws;  others  were  considering  the  subject,  when 
the  Constitution  of  1787  removed  the  difficulty  by  rendering  the 
general  government  unquestionably  supreme  in  all  matters  of 
foreign  concern. 

But  this  sublime  diplomacy  did  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  British 
creditor,  nor  change  the  policy  of  the  government,  nor  assuage  the 
animosity  of  the  ruling  class.  As  a  rule,  Americans  who  were  able 
to  pay  their  British  debts  paid  them ;  but  a  considerable  number, 
dead  or  ruined  by  the  war,  gave  no  sign.  America  remained  an 
odious  name  in  England,  Mr.  Adams  informs  us.  Members  of 
Parliament,  he  wrote,  had  been  so  long  badgered  and  tormented  on 
the  subject,  that  they  detested  to  hear  the  name  mentioned,  and  the 
humof  of  the  nation  seemed  to  be  neither  to  speak  nor  tltink  of 
America.  Four  millions  sterling  bad  already  been  appropriated  by 
Parliament  to  compcuaate  banished  Tories  and  ruined  adherents. 
The  pensioD-lidt  had  been  lengthened  by  a  long  catalogue  of  Ameri- 
can placemen ;  and  still  the  lobbies  and  ante-chambers  were  haunted 
l)y  a  clamorous  multitude  of  hungry  claimants.  We  can  hardly 
wonder,  that  when  at  length  Mr.  Adams,  in  weariness  and  despair, 
was  preparing  to  leave,  he  should  hare  been  treated  "with  that  di} 
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decency  and  cold  civility  which  appeaxs  to  have  been  the  premedi- 
tated plan  from  the  beginning." 

Two  years  passed.  The  new  government  came  into  existence, 
with  General  Washington  at  its  head.  Great  Britain  still  held  the 
posts,  retained  the  fur-trade,  ruled  the  Indians,  shut  the  ports  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  sent  no  minister  to  Philadelphia.  The  president, 
after  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  papers  and  a  survey  of  the  situs- 
tion,  privately  commissioned  Gouverneur  Morris,  in  October,  1789, 
to  cross  the  channel,  and  "  converse  with  his  Britannic  majesty's 
ministers"  on  the  points  in  controversy,  and  "ascertain  their 
views,"  and  endeavor  to  discover  whether  negotiations  could  be 
re-opened  with  any  fair  prospect  of  a  termination  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  trial  to  the  temper  of  an  American  citizen  to  read  the 
record  of  Mr.  Morrises  mission.  The  policy  of  "dry  decency  and 
cold  civility"  was  carried  to  an  extreme  which  was  somettmes  too 
much  for  the  warm  temper  of  the  American  commissioner,  who  gave 
Mr.  Pitt  some  pretty  sharp  retorts.  On  one  occasion,  after  pressing 
the  English  minister  hard  for  some  basis  of  a  negotiation^  he  got  a 
glimpse  of  daylight. 

Morris.  If  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Pitt,  you  wish  to  make  ft 
new  treaty,  instead  of  complying  with  the  old  one. 

Pitt.  That  is,  in  some  sort,  my  idea. 

Morris.  I  do  not  see  what  better  can  be  done  than  to  perform 
the  old  one.  As  to  the  compensation  for  negroes  taken  away,  it  is 
too  trifling  an  object  for  you  to  dispute,  so  that  nothing  remains  but 
the  posts.     I  suppose,  therefore,  that  you  wish  to  retain  those  posts. 

Pitt.    W7i]/j  perhaps  we  may. 

Morris.  They  are  not  worth  the  keeping ;  for  it  must  cost  you  a» 
great  deal  of  money,  and  produce  no  benefit.  The  only  reason  you. 
can  have  to  desire  them  is  to  secure  the  fur-trade ;  and  that  will, 
centre  in  this  country,  let  who  will  carry  it  on  in  America. 

Pitt.  If  you  consider  these  posts  as  a  trivial  object,  there  is  th^ 
less  reason  for  requiring  them. 

Morris.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  only  state  the  retaining  them  as 
less  to  you.  .  .  .  Our  national  honor  is  interested.     You  hold  the 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  forcing  us  to  comply  with  such  ooim.'^ 
ditions  as  you  may  impose. 
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Pitt.  Why,  sir,  as  to  the  consideration  of  national  honor,  we 
may  retort  the  observation,  and  say,  our  honor  is  concerned  in  your 
delay  of  performance  of  the  treaty. 

Morris.  Ko,  sir :  your  natural  and  proper  course  was  to  comply 
fully  on  your  part,  and  if  then  we  had  refused  compliance,  you 
might  rightfully  have  issued  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  to  such 
of  your  subjects  as  were  injured  by  our  refusal.  But  the  conduct 
you  have  pursued,  naturally  excites  resentment  in  every  American 
bosom.  We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  to  war  with  you  for 
these  posts  ;  but  we  know  our  rights,  and  will  avail  ourselves  of  them 
when  time  and  circumstances  may  suit. 

Pitt.  Have  you  powers  to  treat  ? 

Morris.  I  have  not.  We  cannot  appoint  any  person  as  minister, 
you  so  much  neglected  the  former  appointment. 

Pitt.  Will  you  appoint  a  minister  if  we  do  ? 

Morris.  I  can  almost  promise  we  shall,  but  am  not  authorized  to 
g^ve  any  positive  assurance. 

Pitt.  Then  the  question  is.  How  shall  we  communicate  on  this 
subject? 

Morris.  Perhaps  it  would  be  expedient  for  you  to  appoint  a 
minister,  and  delay  his  departure  till  we  have  made  a  similar 
appointment. 

Pitt.  We  could  communicate  to  the  president  our  intention  to 
appoint. 

Morris.  Your  communication  might  encounter  some  little  diffi- 
culty, because  the  president  cannot  properly  hear  any  thing  from  the 
British  consuls,  these  being  characters  unacknowledged  in  America. 

Pitt  {firing  up  a  little),  I  should  suppose,  Mr.  Morris,  that 
attention  might  as  well  be  paid  to  what  they  say,  as  that  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  and  myself  should  hold  the  present  conversation  with  you. 

Morris.  By  no  means,  sir.  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
asking  a  conference  with  His  Grace,  if  I  had  not  possessed  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Pitt.  We>  iii  like  manner,  could  write  a  letter  to  one  of  oni 
consuls. 

Morris.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Ze^^cr  would  be  attended  to,  but  not  the 
consul,  who  is  in  no  respect  different  from  any  other  British  subject. 

Pitt.  Etiquette  ought  not  to  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  injure  busi- 
if  and  keep  the  countries  asunder. 
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MoRBis.  The  rulers  of  America  have  too  much  understanding  to 
care  for  etiquette ;  but  I  beg  you  to  recollect,  that  you  have  hitherto 
kept  us  at  a  distance,  instead  of  making  advances.  The  president 
has  gone  quite  as  far  as  you  had  any  reason  to  expect,  in  writing 
the  letter  I  have  just  mentioned ;  and,  from  what  has  passed  in  con- 
sequence  of  it,  we  cannot  but  consider  you  as  wishing  to  avoid  an 
intercourse. 

Pitt.  I  hope  you  will  endeavor  to  remove  such  an  idea.  I  assue 
you,  we  are  disposed  to  cultivate  a  connection. 

Morris.  Any  communications  which  His  Grace  of  Leeds  may 
make  shall  be  duly  transmitted;  but  I  do  not  like  to  write  mere 
conversations.  Our  disposition  towards  a  good  understanding  is  evi- 
denced, not  only  hy  the  president's  letter,  but  by  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  B^presentatives  against  laying  extraotd^* 
nary  restrictions  on  British  vessels  in  American  ports. 

Pitt.  Instead  of  restrictions,  you  ought  to  give  us  particular 
privileges,  in  return  for  those  which  you  enjoy  here. 

Morris.  I  assure  you  I  know  of  no  particular  privileges  wfaidi 
we  enjoy  here,  except  that  of  being  impressed,  which,  of  all  othezsi 
is  the  one  we  least  wish  to  partake  of. 

Duke  of  Leeds  {laughing).  You  are  at  least  treated  in  that 
respect  as  ^^  the  most  favored  nation,"  seeing  that  you  are  treated 
like  ourselves. 

Pitt  (seriously).  We  have  certainly  evidenced  good-will  towardi 
you  by  what  we  have  done  respecting  your  commerce. 

Morris.  Your  regulations  were  dictated  by  a  view  to  your  own 
interest ;  and  therefore,  as  we  feel  no  favor,  we  owe  no  obligation. 

Here  the  conversation  ended.  Mr.  Pitt  said  that  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  and  himself  would  consult  together,  and  give  Mr.  Morris  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.  Doubtless  they  meant  to  do  so;  andf 
if  the  decision  had  rested  with  the  three  gentlemen  present  on  thif 
occasion,  the  posts  would  have  been  speedily  surrendered,  and  i 
reasonable  treaty  of  commerce  concluded.  But  there  was  a  royal 
Dunderhead  in  the  way,  the  sum-total  of  whose  American  policy 
was  this :  '^  My  American  Tories  stood  by  me :  I  will  stand  bj 
ehem.  Annul  the  confiscations,  make  good  the  lost  debts,  and  th^ 
we'll  talk  about  the  posts."  There  was,  also,  an  ignorant  me^ 
cantile  and  manufacturing  class,  who  had  not  yet  begun  to  BtoAj 
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their  Adam  Smith,  and  who  cherished  the  pride  that  goes  with 
ignorance,  whether  its  possessor  is  an  Indian  chief  or  a  British  cot- 
ton-spinner. 

The  conversation  given  above  occnrred  May  21,  1790.  May 
ended,  June  began  and  ended,  July  and  August  passed,  September 
was  gliding  by,  and  yet  Gouvemenr  Morris  received  not  a  line,  not  a 
word,  from  the  ministry.  Had  they  forgotten  his  existence  ?  He 
had  extensive  affairs  in  Holland  that  demanded  his  presence ;  and 
yet  he  waited,  —  waited  solely  for  the  promised  communication. 
Meanwhile,  the  nocturnal  exploits  of  the  press-gang  in  British  sea- 
ports added  new  outrage  to  the  old  grievances.  Morris,  after  wait- 
ing four  months,  was  compelled  to  ask  attention  to  his  mission.  He 
obtained  "  dry  decency  and  cold  civility  "  in  return  for  his  patient 
waiting ;  but  he  could  never  wring  a  satisfactory  word  from  the 
ministers  of  a  king,  who,  he  said,  "  hated  the  very  name  of  America.'' 
The  president,  acting  upon  Jefferson's  advice,  terminated  his  mis- 
sion, and  sent  him  a  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
six  months'  residence  in  London.  The  outspoken  founder  of  "  Mor- 
risania"  returned  polite  acknowledgments  of  the  president's  con- 
sideration, and  remarked  to  the  secretary  of  state,  that  his  detention 
in  London  had  cost  him  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds  six 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

Such  were  tlie  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  17^)0,  when  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  began  to  discuss 
national  affairs  across  the  president's  mahogany.  And  still  the 
penchant  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  for  Great  Britain. 
Washington's  was  not :  he  had  been  cured  of  it  years  before.  Jef- 
ferson's was  not,  of  course.  Hamilton  had  concurred  with  Mr.  Jay 
and  Mr.  Adams  in  the  opinion,  that  there  had  been  violations  of  the 
treaty  on  both  sides,  and  that,  as  America  began  it,  England  had 
not  been  to  blame  for  retaining  the  posts.  Penchant  is  a  great 
matter.  I  am  sure  that  Colonel  Hamilton  was  most  warmly 
attached,  nay,  wholly  devoted  to  the  country  which  he  served;  but 
this  leaning  toward  Great  Britain,  and  a  certain  British  aversion  to 
France,  could  not  but  have  its  effect  upon  his  judgment. 

In  September,  1790,  while  Grouverneur  Morris  was  still  waiting  in 
London,  occurred  one  of  those  diplomatic  crises,  once  so  frequent, 
which  threatened  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  with  strong 
probability  of  involving  half  of  Europe  in  the  strife.     The  president^ 
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from  many  indications,  concluded,  that,  in  case  the  war  broke  oa^ 
Mr.  Pitt  would  strike  at  once,  in  his  father's  style,  for  New  Orleans*, 
and  all  the  Spanish  territory  in  that  region ;  floating  troops  from 
Detroit  down  our  lakes  and  rivers  to  meet  a  British  armament  from 
the  sea.  Two  momentous  questions  arose  in  the  president's  mind, 
which  he  proposed  to  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  requesting  answers  in 
writing:  1,  Suppose  Lord  Dorchester,  the  governor  of  Canada, 
should  ask  permission  to  send  troops  through  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  what  answer  shall  we  give  ?  2,  Suppose  he  should 
do  it  without  leave  ("the  most  probable  proceeding"),  what  shall 
we  do  about  it  ?  The  president  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  to  a  young  nation,  exhausted  with  a  long 
war,  deep  in  debt,  without  army  or  navy,  of  having,  as  he  said,  "  so 
formidable  and  enterprising  a  people  as  th&  British  on  both  cor 
flanks  and  rear,  with  their  navy  in  front." 

Mr.  Jefferson's  reply  was  short  and  explicit.     Bather  than  have 
New  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  a  British  possession, 
he  thought,  we  should  join  in  the  melee  of  nations,  and  fight.     But 
this  was  the  la  at  thing  to  do,  not  the  first;  and  not  to  be  done  so 
long  as  any  other  decent  expedient  remained  untried.     If  permission, 
to  pass  troops  should  be  asked  and  refused,  and  still  they  should  pass, 
we  must  instantly  declare  war ;  since  "  one  insult  pocketed  soon  pro- 
duces another."     Let  us,  then,  begin  by  trying  a  middle  course. 
Avoid  giving  an  answer.     Then,  if  they  march,  we  can   accept  an 
apology,  or  make  it  a  "handle  of  quarrel  hereafter,"  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.    If  they  should  march  without  asking  leave,  we  shoulii 
resent,  or  forgive,  or  disregard  it,  just  as  we  might  find  it  most  con- 
ducive to  our  main  object. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  ready  with  his  brief  opinion  the  day  after  the 
president  asked  for  it.  Hamilton  took  nineteen  days,  and  sent  in  a 
treatise.  Being  out  of  his  element,  and  beyond  his  depth,  he  floun- 
dered in  a  distressing  manner,  clutching  at  Puffendorf,  Grotius,  Vat- 
tel,  and  Barbeyrac.  He  wandered  so  far  as  to  introduce  a  discourse 
upon  his  favorite  topic  of  the  United  States  owing  no  ^^  romantic 
gratitude  "  to  France,  and  no  gratitude  at  all  to  Spain.  The  tone 
and  spirit  of  this  long  essay  are  such  as  to  justify  much  of  the 
warmth  of  opposition  which  Hamilton's  political  system  excited.  It 
is  evident  that  the  insolence  of  the  British  government,  and  the  out- 
rage of  holding  the  posts,  had  excited  in  his  mind  no  indignation:  • 
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and  that  he  was  one  of  those,  who,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  would 
prefer  an  intimate  connection  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  as  most  conducive  to  our  security  and  advantage."  He 
dwelt  upon  the  obvious  unfitness  of  the  country  to  enter  into  the 
war,  and  the  little  likelihood  there  was  of  our  accomplishing  our 
object  if  we  did.  His  conclusions  were,  that,  if  Lord  Dorchester 
should  ask  permission,  it  would  be  best  to  grant  it ;  if  he  should 
march  without  permission,  but  commit  no  offence,  we  should  remon- 
strate; but,  if  he  should  force  a  passage  past  a  fortification,  we  must 
declare  war. 

Happily  the  European  war-cloud  blew  over.  In  America  the  west- 
ern sky  was  overcast,  and  General  St.  Clair  was  preparing  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  hostile  Indians  which  was  to  terminate  in  the 
surprise  of  the  white  array,  and  the  massacre  of  six  hundred  troops. 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton  differed  again  ;  for  Jefferson  was  opposed  to 
the  expedition.  He  hoped,  indeed,  that  General  St.  Clair  would 
give  the  Indians  "  a  thorough  drubbing,"  since  the  affair  had  come 
to  that ;  but  he  thought  that  "  the  most  economical,  as  well  as  most 
humane,  conduct  toward  them  is  to  bribe  them  into  peace,  and  retain 
them  in  peace  by  eternal  bribes."  A  hundred  years  of  present-giv- 
ing, he  said,  would  not  cost  as  much  as  this  single  expedition ;  and 
then  follows  a  sentence  which  reveals  the  heat  of  many  a  cabinet 
battle,  as  the  lava  on  Vesuvius  betrays  past  eruption  :  "  The  least 
rag  of  Indian  depredation  will  be  an  excuse  to  raise  troops  for  those 
who  love  to  have  troops  and  for  those  who  think  that  a  public  debt 
is  a  public  blessing."  This  to  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  April, 
1791. 

Upon  another  practical  question,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  dif- 
fered from  the  secretary  of  state.  Hamilton  opposed,  Jefferson 
favored,  a  system  of  retaliating  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Great 
Britain  upon  American  commerce.  With  regard  to  commercial 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  the  only  system  Jefferson  ever 
heartily  approved  was  this  :  "  Perfect  and  universal  free-trade,  as  one 
of  the  natural  rights  of  man  and  as  the  only  sound  policy.  We  may 
style  that  his  first  choice.  His  second  was  this :  Free-trade  with 
any  nation  which  will  reciprocate.  But,  as  no  nation  was  yet  pre- 
pared for  so  advanced  a  measure,  he  was  in  favor  of  reciprocating 
privileges  conceded  by  a  foreign  power,  and  retaliating  restrictions. 
'*  Free  trade  and  navigation,"  he  thought^  "  are  not  to  be  given  in 
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exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexations,  nor  are  they  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  relaxation  of  them." 

Great  Britain  imposed  such  restrictions  upon  American  commerce 
as  seem,  at  present,  too  preposterous  for  belief.  From  her  West 
India  Islands  American  vessels  were  utterly  excluded ;  and  only  such 
American  products  were  admitted  as  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  — * 
grain,  horses,  live  animals  used  for  food,  timber,  tar,  and  turpentine. 
But  neither  an  American  vessel  nor  American  products  of  any  kind 
whatever  were  admitted  into  one  British  possession  which  could  do 
without  them;  not  into  Newfoundland,  Canada,  or  India.  From 
Qreat  Britain  itself,  whale-oil,  salt  fish,  salt  provisions,  were  ex- 
cluded, au*l  grain  only  admitted  when  the  people  must  have  it  or 
go  liuLgry.  Jefferson  proposed  to  meet  all  this  by  "  counter  prohi- 
bitions, duties,  and  regulations,"  and  at  the  same  time  go  to  the 
uttermost  in  responding  to  the  more  liberal  policy  of  France. 

Hamilton,  ever  desirous  of  a  cordial  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
favored  au  opposite  policy ;  and  Jefferson  thought  it  was  his  influ- 
ence  which  finally  held  back  Congress  from  retaliating  restriction  by 
restriction.  In  the  cabinet,  Hamilton  opposed  the  retaliation  sys- 
tem  '^violently,"  and  offered  one  argument  which  the  placable  Jeffer^ 
son  owned  was  cogent.  It  was  of  more  importance,  Hamilton  said, 
for  us  to  have  the  posts  than  an  open  commerce,  because  nothing 
but  the  possession  of  the  posts  would  free  us  from  the  expense  of  the 
Indian  wars ;  and  therefore,  while  we  were  treating  for  the  posts,  it 
would  be  folly  to  irritate  the  English  by  restricting  their  commerce. 
The  English  government  would  say,  "  These  people  mean  war,  let 
us  therol'ore  hold  what  we  have  in  our  hands."  Struck  with  this 
argument,  Jefferson  replied,  '*  If  there  is  a  hope  of  obtaining  the 
posts,  I  agree  it  would  be  imprudent  to  risk  that  hope  by  a  commer- 
cial retaliation."  He  agreed  to  delay  recommending  his  scheme 
Congress  till  the  next  session. 

For,  when  this  conversation  occurred,  negotiations  had  been^3C^n 
recommenced.  In  August,  1791,  George  Hammond,  the  first  British^^*^" 
plenipotentiary  who  ever  made  his  bow  to  a  president  of  the  UnitedE:^^^ 
States,  reached  Philadelphia ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  followin^^  -^^S 
winter,  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  state  upoi^  ^C3)fl 
the  vexed  questions.  They  were  old  Paris  acquaintances,  and  botlT^-:^^ 
were  truly  desirous  of  adjusting  the  differences  on  a  basis  of  justice 
The  despatch  of  Mr.  Jefferson  of  May  29,  1792,  in  which  he 
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the  American  case,  is  the  longest  and  the  ablest  of  hid  official  papen. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  convinced  Mr.  Hammond; 
and  we  know  that  a  large  number  of  Jefferson's  political  opponents 
owned,  that,  whatever  errors  he  may  have  committed  in  his  public 
life,  he  was  a  great  man  wlien  he  argued  the  cause  of  his  country 
against  the  honest  misconceptions  of  the  British  minister.  "He  is 
only  fit  for  a  secretary  of  state,"  they  would  say,  when  his  name  was 
mentioned  in  connection  with  places  more  eminent.  In  this  paper 
he  proved  by  original  documents,  that  "  the  treaty  of  1783  was  vio- 
lated in  England  before  it  was  known  in  America,  and  in  America 
as  soon  as  known,  and  that,  too,  in  points  so  essential,  as  that,  with- 
out them,  it  never  would  have  been  concluded.'*  He  also  showed, 
by  an  array  of  documentary  evidence,  that  "  the  recovery  of  the  debts 
was  obstructed  validly  in  none  of  our  States,  invalidly  only  in  a 
few,  and  that  not  till  after  the  infractions  committed  on  the  other 
side."  This  despatch  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  among  the  diplomatic 
documents  of  recent  times  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work 
undertaken  was  performed.  Its  tranquil,  dispassionate  tone,  and  its 
freedom  from  every  thing  that  could  irritate  the  self-love  of  the 
English  government  or  the  English  people,  are  as  remarkable  as  the 
perfect  frankness  and  fulness  with  which  the  rights  of  his  country 
are  stated. 

Jefferson  invited  Mr.  Hammond  to  a  "  solo  dinner "  on  the  sub- 
ject, a  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  this  despatch,  when  they  con- 
versed on  the  points  at  issue  in  the  most  open  and  friendly  manner. 
The  British  minister  admitted  that  the  idea  of  England  having 
committed  the  first  infraction  was  a  new  element  in  the  controversy. 
His  court  had  never  heard  of  it ;  and  it  "  gave  the  case  a  complexion 
so  entirely  new  and  different  from  what  had  been  contemplated, 
that  he  should  not  be  justified  in  taking  a  single  step."  He  could 
only  send  the  despatch  across  the  ocean,  and  await  further  instruc- 
tions. From  the  whole  of  this  conversation,  Jefferson  derived  the 
impression,  that  the  English  government  "  had  entertained  no 
thought  of  ever  giving  up  the  posts."  Toward  the  close  of  the 
interview,  Mr.  Hammond  suggested  the  idea  of  neither  party  having 
fortified  posts  on  the  frontier,  but  trading-posts  only;  which,  says 
Jefferson,  "  accorded  well  with  two  favorite  ideas  of  mine,  of  leaving 
commerce  free,  and  never  keeping  an  unnecessary  soldier." 

Mr.  Jefferson's  despatch  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  manuscript 
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pages  made  its  way  to  Downing  Street,  but  not  to  the  brain  or  the 
conscience  of  George  III.  Nothing  came  of  it.  The  controversy 
remained  open  during  the  whole  period  of  his  tenure  of  office.  He 
sent  in,  at  last,  his  report,  recommending  commercial  retaliation,  but 
only  to  have  the  scheme  defeated,  as  he  always  supposed  by  his  col- 
league. 

And  we  must  keep  in  mind,  that  while  these  two  gentlemen, 
Hammond  and  JefiFerson,  calmly  conversed  over  their  wine  on  these 
subjects,  there  was  an  American  people  whose  conversation  upon 
them  was  the  farthest  possible  from  being  tranquil.  The  people 
might  not  be  up  in  their  Puffendorf,  nor  was  Vattel  often  seen  on 
the  family  table;  but  the  St.  Clair  massacre  struck  horror  to  the 
coldest  heart,  and  excited  reflections  in  the  dullest  head.  Every 
one  could  enter  into  such  cases  as  that  of  Hugh  Purdie,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  impressed  in  London  streets,  carried  to  sea  in  a  man-of- 
war,  ordered  to  be  released  by  the  admiralty,  put  in  irons  and 
flogged  after  those  orders  had  been  received,  and  set  on  shore  in  a 
strange  land  without  the  means  of  subsisting  for  a  day.  It  took 
fifty  years  to  get  the  hatred  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple which  was  engendered,  not  so  much  by  the  war,  as  by  this  inso* 
lent  persistence  in  outrage  after  the  war. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  FBENCH  RKVOLUTION   IN  AMERICAN   POLITICS. 

Meanwhile  the  Revolution  in  France,  followed  at  first  with  uni- 
versal approval,  was  becoming  an  element  of  discord  in  the  politics 
of  the  country ;  and  nowhere  were  the  questions  involved  discussed 
so  warmly  as  in  President  Washington's  cabinet.  An  accident 
revealed  to  the  public  in  1791  Jefferson's  complete  sympathy  with 
the  French  people,  placed  hira  distinctly  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
party,  and  made  him,  at  length,  president  of  the  United  States. 

At  first,  I  repeat,  all  classes  in  all  countries  seemed  to  hail  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  people  as  the  beginning  of  a  better  day 
for  France  and  for  man :  even  kings,  nobles,  and  the  other  classes 
most   obviously   interested   in   the   existing   system,   cherished    or 
affected  a  sentimental  approval  of  the  ideas  most  subversive  of  it. 
The  destruction  of  the  Bastille  shook  off  from  the  popular  party  all 
such  adherents.     "  The  time  of  illusions  is  past,"  wrote  the  queen 
of  France  to  Madame  de  Polignac,  "  and  to-day  we  pay  dear  for  our 
infatuation  and  enthusiasm  for  the  American  war."     But  it  was  not 
from  the  party  assailed  that  the  first  protest  reached  the  ear  of  Chris- 
tendom.   It  was  from  a  man  whose  whole  public  life  had  been  a  strug- 
gle against  despotic  principles,  the  most  eloquent  defender  America 
ever  had  in  Europe,  Edmund  Burke.     From  an  Early  period  —  as 
soon,  indeed,  as  the  king  and  queen  of  France  had  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  Revolution  in  that  wild  march  from  Versailles 
to  Paris  —  he  had  recoiled  from  it  with  a  horror  which  only  his  own 
jDttighty  pen  could  express. 

In  Xovembor,  1789,  Dr.  Eichard  Price,  an  honored  member  of 
Tranklin's  familiar  London  circle,  published  his  famous  sermon  on 
Xiove  of  Couiitr}',  in  which  he  applied  the  example  of  France  to  the 
csase  of  England,  maintaining  the  principle   now  so  familiar,  that 
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government  is,  properly,  the  creature  and  servant  of  the  people.  It 
was  in  reply  to  this  discourse  that  Edmund  Burke  wrote  his  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Revolution  in  France,  —  four  hundred  pages  of  rhap- 
sody and  passion,  invested  with  the  potent  charm  of  his  inthralling 
style.  It  was  a  sorry  lapse  from  the  Edmund  Burke  of  the  Stamp- 
act  nights  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  work  was  so  weak  in 
argument,  of  suhstance  so  flimsy  and  transparent,  as  really  to  give 
some  slight  show  of  probability  to  the  dastardly  charge,  that  his 
motives  in  writing  it  were  not  disinterested.  But  we  ought  not  to 
doubt  that  this  poor  pamphlet  was  the  faithful  expression  of  his 
state  of  mind  at  the  time.  In  1773,  during  a  recess  of  Parliament, 
he  had  had  a  joyous  holiday  in  France,  when  he  saw  all  that  was 
brightest  and  most  bewitching  there,  in  court  and  salon,  in  town 
and  country,  himself  honored  as  the  great  orator  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. Only  the  most  pleasing  recollections  of  that  happy  time 
lingered  in  his  memory. 

"  It  is  now,"  he  wrote  in  his  Reflections,  "  sixteen  or  sevente^ 
years  since  I  saw  the  queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Ver- 
sailles; and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 
seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the 
horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  had  just 
begun  to  move  in,  —  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life  and 
splendor  and  joy.  0  what  a  revolution !  and  what  a  heart  must  I 
have,  to  contemplate,  without  emotion,  that  elevation  and  that  fall! 
Little  did  I  dream,  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  ta  those  of 
enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged 
to  carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that 
bosom ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disas- 
ters fall  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of 
honor  and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened 
her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophis- 
t?)r8,  economists,  and  calculators  has  succeeded;  and  the  glory  of 
Europe  is  extinguished  forever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold 
that  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that 
dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept 
alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The 
anbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of 
manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise;  is  gone !     It  is  gone^  that 
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sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honor,  which  felt  a  stain  liVe 
a  wound,  which  inspired  courage  while  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which 
ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half 
its  evil,  by  losing  all  its  groesness." 

What  a  Celtic  fluency  and  gorgeousness  in  these  false,  false 
words!  In  the  composition  of  such  a  piece,  how  nc^essar}'  an 
ingredient  is  that  remoteness  from  the  object  depicted  which  veils 
all  of  it  which  is  not  enchanting!  In  this  wliole  pamphlet,  tie 
•g*>"y  and  shame  and  panic-terror  of  fair  France,  how  small  and 
slight  they  seem  compared  with  the  discomfort  endured  by  one 
Austrian  woman  rudely  interrupted  in  her  career  of  ignoble  pleas- 
ures !  Mr.  Burke,  too,  had  known  personally  many  of  the  French 
nobility ;  and  he  had  found  them  "  tolerably  well-bred,"  "  frank  and 
open,"  "with  a  good  military  tone,  and  reasonably  tinctured  with 
literature."  "  As  to  their  behavior  to  the  inferior  classes,  they 
appeared  to  me  to  comport  themselves  toward  them  with  good- 
nature," and  "  I  could  not  discover  that  their  agreements  with  their 
formers  were  oppressive."  In  speaking  of  the  great  multitude  of 
industrious  and  frugal  persons,  whose  toil  maintained  those  tolera- 
bly well-bred  nobles  of  a  good  military  tone ;  in  speaking,  I  say,  of 
THE  PEOPLE  OP  France,  whom  king  and  nobility  had  had  in  charge 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  had  permitted  to  remain  grossly  ignorant 
and  squalidly  poor,  he  used  expressions  surcharged  with  the  most 
insolent  and  inhuman  contempt.  The  march  from  Versailles  to  the 
Tuileries,  he  said,  was  like  "a  procession  of  American  savages 
entering  into  Onondaga,  and  leading  into  hovels  hung  round  with 
scalps  their  captives,  overpowered  with  the  scofis  and  buffets  of 
women  as  ferocious  as  themselves ; "  and  he  said,  also,  that  when  the 
nobles  and  priests  had  been  expelled  from  France,  learning  itself 
would  be  "  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of  a  swinish  multitude." 
This  hideous  expression  (which  admitted  more  than  the  worst 
enemies  of  nobles  and  priests  had  ever  charge<l  against  them)  rang 
through  Europe,  imbitteriug  every  generous  heart  and  maddening 
every  excited  head. 

Never  had  pamphlet  such  success  with  the  class  it  was  written 
to  please.  George  III.,  of  his  own  motion,  settled  upon  the  author, 
whom  he  had  hated  for  twenty-six  years,  a  pension  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  soon  after  a  second  pension  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year.     The  king  had  also  a  number  of  cofHief 
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handsomely  bound  for  presents;  and  when  he  gave  one  tc  a  favorite 
he  would  say,  "This  is  a  book  which  every  gentleman  ought  to 
read."  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Empress  Catherine  of 
Kussia,  the  ro^'al  family  of  France,  and  even  poor  Stanislaus  of 
Poland,  sent  the  author  some  tribute  of  their  sincere  gratitude. 
The  book  had  a  great  run  with  the  public:  in  England  nineteen 
thousand  copies  were  sold  in  three  months,  and  in  France  thirteen 
thousand  of  the  French  translation.  During  the  first  half-year,  the 
number  of  replies  which  it  called  forth  was  thirty-eight. 

Its  eifect  upon  the  public  was  wholly  and  greatly  bad,  because  it 
excited  the  reader  without  instructing  him.  It  hardened  the  Tory^s 
heart,  and  shut  his  mind  to  every  truth  which  it  most  concerned  him 
to  know;  while  the  humane  portion  of  the  people  were  only 
incensed  at  the  contemptuous  tone  of  the  work  toward  all  the  most 
pitiable  victims  of  aristocratic  misrule,  —  those  who  had  lapsed 
under  it  from  citizens  to  populace.  Mad  world  !  For  thirty  years, 
in  various  capacities,  public  and  private,  Edmund  Burke  had  served 
his  countrymen  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  with  fidelity  and  power, 
and  got  little  by  it  but  the  opportunity  to  serve  them  better.  He 
WTites  this  false  and  foolish  pamphlet,  and  behold  him  rich,  and 
the  world  at  his  feet!  The  people  gave  him  little  but  honor,  and  the 
kings  rewarded  him  with  all  but  that. 

Among  the  friends  of  IMr.  Burke,  many  may  have  been  more 
grieved  at  his  new  departure,  but  none  was  more  astonished,  than 
Thomas  Paine,  then  at  Paris,  pushing  into  publicity  his  own  self- 
supporting  bridge.  He  appears  to  have  originated  that  kind  of 
structure,  now  so  common.  Arriving  in  England,  a  year  or  two 
before,  on  the  same  errand,  he  had  been  Mr.  Burke's  guest  for 
several  weeks,  during  which  they  had  made  together  the  tour  of  the 
iron  foundries  of  Yorkshire,  and  visited  together  some  of  Mr. 
Burke's  political  allies  on  the  liberal  side.  ''  I  am  just  going  to 
dine  with  tlie  Duke  of  Portland,"  writes  Burke  to  Wilkes  in 
August,  1788,  "  iu  company  with  the  great  American,  Paine,  whom 
I  take  witli  me  "  From  Paris,  Paine  wrote  occasionally  to  the  great 
Whig  orator ;  one  letter,  indeed,  after  Mr.  Burke  must  have  begun 
the  composition  of  his  work,  in  which  Paine  gave  him  an  account, 
as  he  says,  "how  prosperously  matters  were  going  on  in  France;" 
not  doubting  that  he  was  pouring  his  information  into  a  sympa- 
thetic ear.     Like  most  writers  who  make  sentences  that  stick  in  the 
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general  memory,  and  long  remain  part  of  the  common  speech  of 
men,  Thomas  Paine  composed  very  slowly  and  with  great  toil.  One 
of  his  friends  reports  that  the  author  of  Common  Sense  knew  by 
heart  all  that  he  had  ever  written,  —  so  thoroughly  had  he  wrought 
each  sentence  and  each  phrase.  Nevertheless,  in  March,  1791, 
about  four  months  after  the  publication  of  Burke's  Keflections,  he 
was  ready  with  his  reply  to  it,  which  he  named  "  The  Rights  of 
Man."  The  two  works  from  that  time  were  competitors  for  the 
possession  of  the  public  mind ;  editions  quickly  following  editions ; 
each  work  execrated,  and  each  extolled,  with  almost  equal  extrava- 
gance. Paine,  with  his  usual  generosity,  gave  up  his  copyright  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  that  it  was  an  obstacle  to  cheaper  issues ;  and 
at  once,  in  every  town  where  there  was  a  press  not  controlled  by 
squire  or  parson,  there  was  a  sixpenny  edition  of  The  Rights  of 
Man.  One  hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold  before  the  demand 
abated ;  and  when  the  author  followed  up  his  success,  the  next  year, 
witli  a  Second  Part,  the  government  gave  a  prodigious  impulse  to 
the  sale  of  both  by  a  series  of  prosecutions,  accomi)anied  by  a 
system  of  riots,  —  so  familiar  a  resource  of  the  Tory  party  in  every 
recent  age,  from  James  I.  to  Dilke. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Paine's  pamphlet  is  superior  to  Burke's  in  every 
worthy  quality  of  composition,  is  not  to  praise  it;  for  Burke's  pro- 
duction is  a  shallow,  misleading,  pernicious  work.     Let  me  rather 
say,  that  it  is  as  good  an  answer  to  Burke  as  so  rambling  a  rhapsody 
admits ;   and  that  for  every  one  of  Burke's  swelling  passages   of 
ileclamation,  Paine  has  an  epigram  which  reduces  it  to  its  proper 
dimensions.     So  compassionate  a  man  as  Thomas  Paine  could  not 
fail  to  be  shocked  at  Burke's  insensibility  to  all  the  anguish  endured 
in  France  except  that  suffered  by  a  few  conspicuous  individuals: 
"He  pities  the  plumage,  but  forgets  the  dying  bird."     "His  hero  or 
bis  heroine  must  be  a  tragedy  victim  expiring  in  show,  and  not  the 
real  prisoner  of  misery,  sliding  into  death  in  the  silence  of  a  dun- 
geon."    Burke's  lamentation  over  the  abolition  of  titles  in  France 
gave  Paine  an  opportunity :  "  France  has  outgrown  the  babyhood 
of  count  and  duke,  and  breeched  itself  in  manhood.     France  has 
not  levelled,  it  has  exalted.     It  has  put  down  the  dwarf  to  set  up 
the  man.  .  .  .  Titles  are  like  circles  drawn  by  the  magician's  wand 
to  contract  the  sphere  of  man's  feliciry.    -He  lives  immured  within 
tlie  Bastille  of  a  word,  and  surveys  at  a  distance  the  envied  life  of 
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man."  On  the  union  of  Church  nnd  State,  extoHed  by  Bnik^ 
Paine  had  a  happy  word;  "Take  away  the  law-establishment,  and 
ereiy  religion  resumes  its  original  benignity.  In  America  ■ 
Catholic  priest  ia  a  good  citiien,  a  good  character,  ami  n  gool 
neighbor;  an  Episcopalian  minister  is  of  the  same  description;  and 
this  proceeds,  iti depends- nt  of  men,  fifom  there  being  no  law-estab- 
lishraent  in  America." 

Tlie  work  was  dedicated  to  George  Washington,  who  cherished 
for  this  skilful  and  humane  writer  that  warmth  of  grateful  regard 
which  is  due  from  tlie  patriotic  sword  to  the  patriotic  pen.  When 
Paine  was  about  to  Ipave  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1790,  it  was  to  hit 
h.tnds  that  Lafayette  intmsted,  for  transmission  to  the  preaiilent, 
the  interesting  relic  which  is  preserved  to  this  day  at  Mount 
Vernon.  "  I  take  over  with  me  to  London,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Philadelphia,  March  16,  1790,  "the  key  of  the  Bastille,  which  the 
Marquis  intrusts  to  my  care  as  his  present  to  General  Washington, 
and  which  I  shall  send  by  the  flrst  American  Tossel  to  Kew  York.*" 
He  wa»  to  go  back  to  Paris  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  inaugnration 
of  the  new  constitution  ;  "at  which  time  there  is  to  be  a  pmceesioD, 
and  I  am  to  return  to  Paris  to  carry  the  American  flag."  He  added 
these  words,  the  prophetic  meaning  of  which  the  lapse  of  eighty- 
three  3'ears  lias  not  exhausted:  "I  wish  moat  anxiously  to  see  my 
much-loved  America.  It  is  the  country  from  whence  all  reforma- 
tion must  originally  spring."  Nor  did  he  forget  that  America,  toi^ 
liho  all  the  rest  of  the  worM,  needed  reformation;  and  he  wished 
that  "a  few  well -instructed  negroes  could  be  sent  among  their 
brethren  in  bondage ;  for,  until  they  are  enabled  to  take  their  ovo 
part,  nothing  will  be  done." 

His  dedication  to  the  president  was  in  harmony  with  his  habitn*! 
feelings  :  "  I  present  you  a  small  treatise  iu  defence  of  those  princi- 
ples which  your  exemplary  virtue  hath  so  eminently  contributed  to 
establish.  That  the  rights  of  man  may  become  as  universal  asyonr 
benevolence  can  wish,  and  that  yon  may  enjoy  the  happiness  of  see- 
ing the  new  world  regenerate  the  old,  is  the  prayer  of  ...  .  Tho- 
mas Paine." 

A  single  copy  of  the  work  chanced  to  reach  America  aboat  tb* 
first  of  May,  1791,  in  advance  of  the  parcel  eent  by  the  author  to 
the  president.  This  copy  was  lent  by  the  owner  to  Madison,  wbo 
lent  it  to  JeSeison ;  but^  before  the  eeeretny  of  state  had  finished 
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reading  it,  the  owner  called  upon  him  for  it,  as  he  had  promised  to 
lend  it  for  reprinting.     The  owner,  discovering  that  Mr.  Jefferson     (     /    ') 
had  not  done  with  it,  asked  him  to  send  it  himself,  when  he  had  fin-  '      / 

ishefl  the  reading,  to  Mr.  Jonathan  B.  Smith,  a  noted  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  once  a  member  of  Congress,  whose  brother,  Samuel 
H.  Smith,  an  enterprising  young  printer  (founder  in  1800  of  the 
National  Intelligencer  at  Washington),  was  to  issue  the  American 
edition.  Mr..  Jefferson  complied  with  this  request.  Not  being 
acquainted  with  the  merchant,  he  wrote  him  a  short  note  to  explain 
why  he,  a  stranger,  should  send  him  the  pamphlet,  and  added  a 
few  words  of  commendation  of  the  work,  "to  take  off,"  as  he 
explained  afterwards,  "a  little  of  the  dryness  of  the  note,''  and,  as 
he  might  have  added,  because  he  was  thrilled  with  triumphant 
delight  at  so  vigorous  and  telling  a  vindication  of  American  princi- 
ples from  a  pen  identified  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  gloom  and 
glory  of  the  Revolution.  "  I  am  extremely  pleased,"  lie  wrote,  "  to 
find  it  will  be  reprinted  here,  and  that  something  is  at  length  to  be 
publicly  said  against  the  political  heresies  which  have  sprung  up 
among  us.  I  have  no  doubt  our  citizens  will  rally  a  second  time 
round  the  standard  of  Common  Sense." 

So  little  importance  did  he  attsu^h  to  this  hasty  note,  that  he,  the 
most  scrupulous  docketer  in  the  world,  did  not  keep  a  copy  of  it. 
In  a  few  days  the  pamphlet  was  published ;  and  behold,  printed  on 
the  cover,  the  material  sentences  of  this  note,  attributed  distinctly 
to  the  " Secretary  of  State "  !  "I  was  thunderstruck,"  he  tells  us, 
fearing  that  an  excited  public,  applying  the  remark  concerning 
"  political  heresies "  to  Mr.  Adams's  Discourses  upon  Davila, 
recently  stopped  by  the  growing  indignation  of  the  people,  would 
force  him  to  an  antagonism  with  the  vice-president.  And  who 
would  believe  the  indorsement  unauthorized  ?  He  was  the  more 
embarrassed,  because  he  really  had  had  those  Discourses  in  his  mind 
while  writing  the  note.  In  familiar,  half-jocular  conversation  with  the 
vice-president,  he  had  combated  those  *^  political  heresies,"  always 
feigning  to  be  ignorant  of  the  author  of  Davila.  Davila,  indeed, 
had  no  friends ;  Hamilton  himself  censuring  the  Discourses,  as  ill- 
timed  and  injudicious.  But  ante-chamber  chaff  was  very  different 
from  an  open,  serious  collision  between  two  officers  of  a  government 
still  on  trial. 

The  mutteriugs  of  a  coming  storm  were  soon  aadible.    A  Miyoi 
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Beckwith  from  Canada  was  loitering  then  about  Philadelphia,  a 
non-commissioned,  semi-authorized,  semi-recognized  British  agent, 
who  was  in  punctual  attendance  at  presidential  levec^s,  where  he 
conversed  freely  with  the  president's  secretary,  Tobias  Lear,  who 
used  to  report  the  conversations  at  large  to  the  president.  The 
excellent  Tobias,  a  dear  lover  of  gossip,  had  much  to  tell  General 
Washington  (absent  at  Mount  Vernon)  in  his  letter  of  May  8,  1791, 
of  the  astonishment  of  this  major  on  seeing  Mr.  Paiue's  work  dedi- 
cated to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  commended  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  scene  occurred  at  "Mrs.  Washington's 
drawing-room."  Major  Beckwith  was  "surprised,"  not  only  at  the 
dedication,  but  that  the  work  should  be  "published  in  Philadelphia; " 
"especially  as  it  contained  many  remarks  that  could  not  but  be 
offensive  to  the  British  government."  A  highly  Pickwickian  con- 
versation followed :  — 

Lear.  The  pamphlet  was  written  and  published  in  England. 
The  president  has  neither  seen  nor  knows  what  it  contains,  and,  of 
course,  cannot  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  approving  its  senti- 
ments, or  as  being  responsible  for  them. 

Beckwith.  True:  but  I  observe  in  the  American  edition,  that 
the  secretary  of  state  has  given  a  most  unequivocal  sanction  to  the 
book,  as  Secretary  of  State  ;  it  is  not  said  as  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Lkar.  I  have  not  seen  the  American,  or  any  other  edition  of  this 
pamphlet;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  secretary  of  state  has 
not  done  a  thing  which  he  would  not  justify. 

Beckwith.  On  this  subject  you  will  consider,  that  I  have  onlj 
spoken  as  an  individual,  and  as  a  private  person. 

Lear.  I  do  not  know  you,  sir,  in  any  other  character. 

Beckwith.  I  was  apprehensive  that  you  might  conceive,  that,  on 
this  occasion,  I  meant  to  enter  the  lists  in  more  than  a  private  char- 
acter. 

At  this  moment  they  were  interrupted,  and  the  awful  conversa- 
tion was  not  resumed.  But  the  next  day,  when  Mr.  Edmund  Han- 
dolph  dined  with  Mrs,  Washington  "  in  a  family  way,"  Mr.  Lear 
related  to  him  what  had  passed.  The  attorney-general  thought  the 
matter  important  enough  to  report  to  his  colleague,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  authorized  the  printing  of  his  note.     Mr.  Jefferson  said  he 
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had  not,  though  he  approved  the  work.  The  faithful  Tobias,  a  few 
d&ys  after,  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the  vice- 
president.  "  I  was  at  the  vice-president's  house,"  he  records,  "  and 
while  there  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rush  came  in.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  this  book,  and  Dr.  Rush  asked  the  vice-president  what  he 
thought  of  it.  After  a  little  hesitation,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  said  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  *  I  detest  that  book  and 
its  tendency,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.' " 

As  yet,  however,  though  the  reprint  was  rapidly  spread  abroad, 
eagerly  read,  and  hotly  discussed,  the  slow  newspaper  of  the  period 
was  silent.  About  the  middle  of  May,  1791,  JeiTprson  and  Madi- 
son, both  exhausted  with  official  labor  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  northward,  which  they  had  long  before 
promised  themselves,  leaving  politics  and  all  its  irritations  and 
misconceptions  behind  them. 

Up  the  Hudson  by  sloop,  — the  true  way,  always,  of  enjoying  it, — 
and  then  onward  from  Albany  to  Lake  George  on  horseback,  a  ride 
of  sixty  miles,  mostly  through  the  primeval  wilderness,  with  a  taste 
of  Saratoga  water  on  the  wa}^  as  it  bubbled  up  from  the  springs 
where  the  deer  had  licked  or  lapped  it  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
A  hut  or  two,  and  one  frame-house  built  by  General  Schuyler  seven 
years  before,  were  all  that  man  had  done  to  mark  the  site ;  although, 
from  the  time  (1767)  when  Sir  William  Johnson  had  been  carried 
to  Saratoga  in  a  litter  to  drink  the  waters  so  highly  extolled  by  his 
Indians,  and  had  found  them  salutary,  the  springs  ha<l  enjoyed  a 
certain  vague  celebrity.     All  the  scenes  near  by,  made  famous  by 
Burgoyne's  vain  struggle  with  wild  nature  and  brave  men,  they 
visited  also;  "the  cataracts  of  the  Hudson,"  too,  of  course,  —  great 
marvels  then.     The  limpid  crystal  of  Lake  George,  and  the  luxu- 
riant foliage  on  its  banks,  awoke  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  tvvo  Vir- 
ginians, to  whom  some  of  the  trees,  and  many  of  the  shrubs,  were 
new.    "Lake  George,"  wrote  Mr.  Jefferson  to  his  daughter,  "is, 
without  comparison,  the  most  beautiful  water  I  ever  saw."     Thej 
talked  to  the  picturesque,  commanding  bluff  on  which  Fort  Ticon- 
detoga  stood  so  long,  its  site  still  marked  by  ruins  ;  and  they  visited 
4e  other  spots  of  bloody  memory  in  that  region,  as  we  do  nowj  but 
Jiotylike  us,  with  guide-book  in  hand,  for  all  that  gory  history  was 
W»  and  vivid  then  in  every  one's  memory.     Lake  Cliamplain  they 
^  not  see  to  advantage,  —  the  day  on  which  they  crossed  it  being 
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rougli  and  gusty ;  and  they  were  not  far  enough  north  to  see  tht 
y^l  j  three  ranges  of  mountains  in  one  view,  —  Green,  White,  and  Adiron- 
'  ^  dacks,  —  a  multitudinous,  hillowy  sea  of  mountains.  But,  while* 
crOv«;$ing  this  lake,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  one  of  his  daughters  in 
a  little  hook  of  birch-hark,  which  still  exists ;  and  some  of  the  com- 
pany shot  at  the  squirrels  swimming  from  New  York  to  Vermont, 
where  the  States  are  three  miles  apart  Beaching  Bennington,  in 
Vermont,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  they  were  detained  till  Monday 
morning,  "  the  laws  of  the  State  not  permitting  us  to  travel  on 
Sunday."  They  crossed  the  State  of  Vermont  to  a  point  near  um- 
brageous Brattleborough,  on  the  Connecticut  River ;  and,  floating 
down  that  uncomfortable  and  capricious  stream,  made  their  way  by 
the  Sound  to  New  York,  and  reached  Philadelphia,  in  perfect  health, 
after  a  month's  journey  of  a  thousand  miles. 

These  summer  holidays  of  our  modern  life  are  delightful  enough; 
only  the  getting  into  harness  again  is  so  disagreeable.  Upon  reach- 
ing Philadelphia,  the  secretary  of  state  found  the  newspapers  in  full 
cry  after  him.  Mr.  Paine's  pamphlet,  to  use  Jefferson's  homely 
expression,  had  "  kicked  up  a  dust."  There  was  a  young  lawyer  ia 
Boston,  named  John  Quincy  Adams,  aged  twenty-four,  who  did  not 
approve  the  pamphlet,  and  perhaps  still  less  the  indorsement  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  his  seeming  fling  at  the  vice-president. 
This  3'oung  lawyer,  fresh  from  the  courts  of  Europe,  not  the  best 
school  in  which  to  learn  the  rights  of  man,  answered  "Mr.  Pain" 
in  a  series  of  seven  short  newspaper  essays,  signed  Publicola;  not 
omitting  to  give  the  secretary  of  state  a  fair  hit  in  passing,  though 
polite  and  decorous  to  both.  The  fair  hit  was  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Jefferson's  unlucky  use  of  the  word  "heresies."  Publicola  asked, 
"  Does  he  consider  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Pain  as  the  canonical  book 
of  political  scripture  ?  As  containing  the  true  doctrine  of  political 
infallibility,  from  which  it  would  be  heretical  to  depart  in  a  single 
point  ?  The  expressions  would,  indeed,  imply  more :  they  seem,  like 
the  Arabian  prophet,  to  call  upon  all  true  believers  in  the  Islam  of 
democracy  to  draw  their  swords,  in  the  fervor  of  their  devotion,  to 
compel  all  their  countrymen  to  cry  out,  There  is  but  one  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  and  Common  Sense  is  her  prophet ! " 

This  was  but  a  fair  retort,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  once  acknowledged* 
but  the  young  gentleman  proceeded  to  discourse  upon  the  superi- 
or it3^  of  the  British  system  of  government  over  the  new  French  con- 
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stitution  eulogized  by  Paine ;  and  he  did  this  so  well,  that  the  essays 
were  republished  in  England,  with  the  name  of  John  Adams  on  the 
title-page,  as  an  antidote  to  what  the  Tories  of  the  period  courteously 
styled  "the  French  disease."  But  the  American  people,  who  had 
had  experience  for  a  century  and  a  half  of  the  badness  of  the  gov- 
ernmental systena  of  Great  Britain,  did  not  relish  the  essays  of  Pub- 
licola.  The  leading  principles  of  Thomas  Paine's  Rights  of  Man 
were,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  remarked  at  the  time,  "  the  principles  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  They  are  such  at  this  moment.  The 
doctrines  of  tlie  work,  if  they  could  now  be  put  to  the  vote,  would  be 
sustained  by  a  majority  of  a  thousand  to  three.  A  political  party 
might  as  well  place  itself  in  opposition  to  the  multiplication  table. 
Hence,  as  soon  as  Publicola  appeared,  Brutus,  Agricola,  Cato,  and 
other  noble  Romans,  threw  themselves  into  the  arena  to  defend  the 
persons  and  axioms  assailed,  and  thus  "kicked  up  the  dust"  to 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  alluded. 

"  I  thank  God,"  he  wrote  to  Paine  soon  after,  "  that  the  people 
appear  firm  in  their  republicanism,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
hopes  and  assertions  of  a  sect  here,  high  in  name  but  small  in  num- 
bers. These  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  silence  of  the  people 
under  the  'Defence'  and  'Davila'  was  a  symptom  of  their  conver- 
sion to  the  doctrine  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  They  are 
checked  at  least  by  your  pamphlet,  and  the  people  confirmed  in  their 
good  old  faith."  And  to  Colonel  Monroe :  "  A  host  of  writers  have 
risen  in  favor  of  Paine,  and  prove,  that,  in  this  quarter  at  least,  the 
spirit  of  republicanism  is  sound.  The  contrary  spirit  of  the  high 
officers  of  government  is  more  understood  than  I  expected.  Colonel 
Hamilton  avows  that  he  never  made  a  secret  of  his  principles,  yet 
taxes  the  imprudence  of  Mr.  Adams  in  having  stirred  the  question, 
and  agrees  that  *  his  business  is  done.'  Jay,  covering  the  same 
principles  under  the  veil  of  silence,  is  steadily  rising  on  tiie  ruins  of 
his  friends." 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  vice-presi- 
dent's "business  was  done."  The  newspaper  storm,  however, 
alarmed  Mr.  Adams  not  a  little.  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  him  an  expla- 
nation of  the  circumstances  attending  the  publication  of  his  note, 
which  restored  to  its  usual  cordiality  the  old  friendship  between 
fhem,  —  a  friendship,  said  Mr.  Adams  in  reply,  "which  ever  has 
keen  and  si  ill  is  very  dear  to  my  heart."    But  no  private  explanation 
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could  still  the  tempest  out  of  doors.  Chimeras  dire  haunted  the 
1  ^1  I  vice-president's  mind.  "  It  is  thought  by  some,"  he  wrote  to  Jeffer- 
son, "that  Mr.  Hancock's  friends  are  preparing  the  way  by  my 
destruction  for  his  election  to  the  place  of  vice-president,  and  that  (tf 
Mr.  Samuel  Adams  to  be  governor  of  this  Commonwealth  ;  and  then 
the  Stone-house  faction"  (Mr.  Hancock  lived  in  a  stone  house) 
"  will  be  sure  of  all  the  loaves  and  fishes."  All  of  which  might  have 
speedily  come  to  pass  if  the  later  excesses  and  woful  collapse  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  not  afforded  a  new,  though  short,  lease  of 
life  to  the  old  ideas,  and  given  pause  to  all  but  the  stanchest  and 
farthest-sighted  republicans.  It  was  Robespierre  that  balked  the 
Stone-house  faction, — if  there  was  such  a  faction;  and  it  was  the 
murder  of  the  amateur  locksmith  of  the  Tuileries,  beginning  to  be 
known  as  "  Mr.  Capet,"  that  suspended  the  decline  of  the  author  of 
Davila. 

Thus  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  man  of  all  others  most  averse  to 
controversy,  placed,  without  act  or  volition  of  his  own,  at  the  head 
of  the  Republicans  of  the  United  States.  He  took  no  part  in  the 
public  strife.  "  I  never  did  in  my  life,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  oa 
this  occasion,  "  either  by  myself  or  by  any  other,  have  a  sentence  of 
mine  inserted  in  a  new.«paper  without  putting  my  name  to  it ;  and  I 
believe  I  never  shall."  Nor  do  we  ever  find  his  name  appended  to 
any  controversial  piece  or  passage  in  the  papers  of  his  time. 

But  in  the  privacy  of  the  president's  cabinet  the  questions  of  the 
day  were  discussed  between  Colonel  Hamilton  and  himself  with  ever- 
growing warmth.  There  was  little  harmony  between  them  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  though  no  personal 
breach  occurred  for  another  year.  On  nearly  every  subject  there 
was  a  difference  between  them,  either  of  sentiment  or  of  opinion;  and 
on  some  points  the  difference  was  such  that  neither  could  quite 
believe  in  the  other's  sincerity.  Hamilton,  for  exami)le,  could  not 
comprehend,  and  therefore  could  not  respect,  the  state  of  mind  which 
caused  Jefferson  to  oppose  his  darling,  long-cherished  scheme  of  a 
United  States  Bank.  Other  nations  have  national  banks :  why 
should  not  we?  Jefferson  replied  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution: 
"  All  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to 
the  people."  To  which  plain  statement  of  fundamental  law,  Hamil- 
ton oj^posed  his  mere  opinion  :  "Congress  can  be  considered  as  under 
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Dnly  one  restriction  whicb  does  not  apply  to  other  governments,  — 
they  cannot  rightfully  apply  the  money  they  raise  to  any  purpose 
merely  or  purely  local."  Hamilton  laughed  at  the  "  metai)hysical 
whimseys "  of  the  strict-constructionists,  and  predicted  that  "  the 
most  incorrigible  theorist  among  the  opponents  of  the  bank  would, 
in  one  month's  experience  as  head  of  the  department  of  the  treasury, 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  an  indispensable  engine  in  the 
management  of  the  financesJ'^ 

In  this  dispute  we  find  another  proof,  that,  when  two  honest  men 
differ,  both  are  much  in  the  right.  How  convenient,  urged  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  to  have  bank-notes  that  would  be  current  in 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  !  True,  said  Jefferson ;  and  it  would  be 
still  more  convenient  to  have  a  bank  the  bills  of  which  should  be 
current  all  over  the  world ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  exists 
anywhere  authority  to  establish  such  a  bank  !  The  bank  was  estab- 
lished, and  proved  an  element  of  discord  and  a  menace  of  evil,  from 
the  day  of  its  creation  to  that  of  its  final  suppression  in  1836.  But 
the  single  utility  which  Hamilton  claimed  and  Jefferson  admitted 
has  since  been  constitutionally  attained  by  that  most  exquisite 
device  of  finance,  the  National -bank  system  of  the  United  States. 

Suppose  notv  we  had  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  a  capital 
of,  say  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  (about  equivalent 
to  the  thirty-five  millions  of  1830),  overshadowing  Wall  Street,  its 
president  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  business  of  to-day  which 
Nicholas  Biddle  held  to  that  of  1830 1 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE   QUARREL   OF  JEFFBR80N  AND   HAMILTON. 

P0LITENT.SS  appears  to  have  been  invented  to  enable  jeople  mbo 
would  naturally  fall  out  to  live  together  in  peace.     Anl  there  if 
great  need  of  etiquette  in  a  world  where  antipathy  plays  a  part  not 
less  essential  than  sympatliy.     It  is  as  necessary  to  the  conti nuance 
of  animated  nature  that  cat  and  dog  should  hate,  as  that  cat  and  cat 
should  love.     A  genuine  and  profound  antipathy,  therefore,  may 
exist  without  eitlier  of  the  parties  being  to  blame ;  and,  in  our  com- 
plicated civilization,  vast  numbers  of  us  are  compelled  to  live  in  the 
nearest   intimacy,   or  labor   in   the   closest   contact,  with    penons 
between  whom  and  ourselves  there  is  this  incurable  dislike.    In 
such  cases  there  is  no  peace,  no  dignity,  save  through  the  resolute 
observance  of  all  the  etiquette  which  the  situation  imposes. 

It  was  this  that  kept  our  two  secretaries,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton, 
on  friendly  terms  with  one  another  for  many  months  after  both  had 
discovered  that  they  differed  i?i  toto  and  on  every  leading  question. 
A  breach  of  etiquette  finally  embroiled  them  past  reconciliation.  It 
was  difficult  to  quarrel  with  Jefferson  ;  since,  besides  being  naturally 
placable  and  good-tempered,  he  had  a  vivid  sense  of  the  value  of 
peace  and  a  singular  knowledge  of  the  arts  by  which  peace  is  pre- 
served. He  advised  his  daughters  to  avoid  breaking  wkh  disagree- 
able people  as  long  as  they  could  with  honor.  Sacrifices  and  snp 
pressions  of  feeling  for  such  an  object,  he  thought,  cost  much  less 
pain  than  open  separation.  The  eftbrt  of  self-control  was  soon  fb^ 
gotten  ;  but  an  open  breach  "  haunts  the  peace  of  every  day." 

Hamilton,  too,  though  much  spoiled  by  applause  too  early 
too  easily  won,  seemed  a  good  fellow ;  amiable  at  home,  agreeable 
abroad ;  who  sang  his  old  song  of  The  Drum  at  the  annual  dinnerof 
the  Cincinnati,  and  was  welcome  in  all  companies  and  circles  till  politi*   • . 
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cal  differences  imbittered  men's  minds.  What  a  pleasant  picture 
we  have  of  the  breakfast  scene  at  his  house,  No.  24  Broadway,  the 
mother  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  a  napkin  in  her  lap, 
cutting  slices  of  bread  from  a  great  family  loaf  of  the  olden  time, 
and  si>reading  them  with  butter  for  the  younger  boys,  who  stood 
round  her,  reading  in  turn  from  the  Bible  or  Goldsmith's  History  of 
Rome;  while  the  father,  in  the  room  adjoining,  was  seated  at  the 
piano  playing  an  accompaniment  to  his  daughters  new  song,  or 
singing  it  to  her  accompaniment.  When  the  lessons  were  finished, 
and  a  stately  pile  of  bread  and  butter  was  ready,  all  the  eight  chil- 
dren came  to  breakfast ;  Jifter  which,  the  younger  ones  were  packed 
off  to  school,  and  the  father  went  to  his  office. 

Who  more  amiable  than  that  father?  There  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  as  one  of  hor  sons  relates,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
painter,  *'T.  Earle,  1787,"  which  attests  his  goodness  of  heart. 
Earle  was  in  the  debtors'  prison  at  the  time,  and  Hamilton  induced 
his  young  wife  to  go  to  the  prison  and  sit  for  her  portrait.  She  per- 
suaded other  ladies,  and  thus  the  artist  gained  money  enough  to  pay 
his  debts  and  get  out  of  jail.  No  man  was  more  ready  than  Hamil- 
ton to  set  on  foot  such  good-natured  schemes,  though  himself  never 
too  far  ftom  the  debtors'  prison.  At  this  very  time,  — 1791  to 
1794,  —  while  he  was  handling  millions  upon  millions  of  the  public 
money,  he  was  pinched  severely  in  the  effort  to  live  upon  his  little 
salary.  "If  you  can  conveniently  lend  me  twenty  dollars  for  a  few 
days,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  in  September,  1791,  "  be  so  good  as  to 
send  it  by  the  bearer."  The  friend  sent  a  check  for  fifty  dollars. 
And  Talleyrand  said,  in  1794,  after  coming  from  Hamilton's  house, 
"  I  have  beheld  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  —  a  man  who  has 
made  the  fortune  of  a  nation  laboring  all  night  to  support  a  family." 

Hamilton,  alas !  had  more  to  support  than  a  family.  Two  fami- 
lies, at  least,  we  know  he  was  supporting  at  this  time;  for  it  was 
during  1791  and  1792  that  he  had  his  affair  with  the  Reynolds,  which 
obliged  him  to  buy  the  silence  of  the  husband  by  the  payment  of  a 
quarter's  salary,  not  to  mention  smaller  "loans"  whenever  that  hus- 
band chose  to  apply. 

Talleyrand  made  another  remark  upon  Hamilton.  When  Mr. 
(Jeorge  Ticknor  visited  him  in  1819,  the  old  diplomatist  was  so 
warm  in  his  eulogy  of  Hamilton,  that  the  American  was  disposed 
modestly  to  waive  part  of  the  compliment  by  saying  that  the  public 
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men  of  Europe  had  to  do  with  larger  masses  and  wider  interests. 
"But,"  said  Talleyrand,  "Hamilton  had  divined  Europe."  He 
may  have  divined  Europe.  His  misfortune  was,  that  he  had  not 
divined  America.  In  Europe,  after  a  drill  of  twenty-five  years  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  he  might  have  been  another  Can- 
ning, a  liberal  Tory,  the  forerunner  of  Peel  and  Palmerston.  In 
American  politics  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  ever  have  been  at 
home,  because  he  never  could  believe  the  truths,  nor  share  the  hopes, 
upon  which  the  American  system  is  based.  In  an  ordinary  period, 
however,  he  might  have  co-operated  with  Jefferson  for  a  while^ 
both  being  gentlemen  and  patriots;  but  the  time  was  not  ordi- 
nary. Christendom  was  losing  its  senses;  and  the  discussions  of 
the  cabinet  had  a  bass  accompaniment  out  of  doors,  ever  deepening, 
always  becoming  more  vehement.  And  it  is  but  fair  to  remember, 
that,  if  Jefferson  had  the  inarticulate  masses  of  the  American  people 
at  his  back,  Hamilton  was  ceaselessly  flattered  by  the  articulate 
class,  —  the  bar,  the  bench,  the  college,  the  drawing-room,  the  pul- 
pit, the  bureau.  These  two  men,  even  if  they  had  not  become 
mutually  repellent,  would  have  been  pulled  apart  by  their  adher- 
ents. 

When  the  government,  in  1790,  removed  from  New  York  to  Phil- 
adelphia, John  Pintard,  the  translating  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
State,  chose  not  to  go  with  it;  and  Jefferson  gave  the  place  —  salary 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  —  to  the  "  poet  Freneau,"  an 
old  college  classmate  and  friend  of  Madison  and  Henry  Lee.     Cap- 
tain Philip  Freneau,  a  native  of  New  York,  besides  being  a  kind  of 
mild  American  Peter  Pindar,  had  suffered  and  sung  the  horrors  of 
the  New  York  prison-ships  during  the  Revolutionary  War.      He 
was    the   bright,   popular  writer  of  his  day,  both  in   prose    and 
verse ;  and,  as  he  had  contemplated  "  the  British  model "  from  the 
pestilential  steerage  of  the  Scorpion  frigate  anchored  in  the  Hudson, 
he  was  never  "  bewitched "  by  it,  but  remained,  to  the  end  of  his 
long  life,  a  sound  republican.     No  appointment  could  have  been 
more  natural,  more  proper,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  public.     In 
recommending  it,  Mr.  Madison's  chief  motive  was  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  friend,  then  gaining  a  precarious  and  slender  liveli- 
hood as  man-of-all-work  on  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser.     Bu^ 
he  had  another  object  in  view.     Restive  under  the  opposition  o; 
Hamilton's  organ  at  Philadelphia^  the  Gazette  of  the  United 
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Madison  and  Governor  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia  had  formed  the  project 
of  setting  up  a  weekly  republican  journal  at  tlie  seat  of  government,  /     /  7 
to  be  edited,  perhaps,  by  Captain  Freneau.     This  scheme,  half  formed       /  ' 

at  the  time  of  tlie  appointment,  could  not  but  have  had  the  approval 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  stranger  though  he  was  to  Freneau;  and 
this  may  have  suggested  a  remark  which  the  secretary  made  in  his 
note,  offering  him  the  place.  The  salary,  Mr.  Jefferson  observed, 
was  very  low ;  but  the  oflBce  "  gives  so  little  to  do  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  any  other  calling  the  person  may  choose,  which  would  not 
absent  him  from  the  seat  of  government." 

Eight  months  after,  October  31,  1791,  appeared  the  first  number 
of  the  National  Gazette,  edited  by  Philip  Freneau;  capital  fur- 
nished by  Madison  and  Lee;  twenty-one  subscribers  previously 
obtained  by  Jefferson  among  his  neighbors  in  Virginia.  Thus 
there  were  two  Gazettes  at  Philadelphia,  —  Fenno^s  daily  and 
Freneau's  weekly ;  the  one  Hamiltonian,  the  other  Jeffersonian. 
But  the  only  part  which  the  secretary  of  state  took  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Freneau's  Gazette  was  to  lend  the  editor  the  foreign  news- 
papers which  came  to  the  department.  "I  never  did,"  he  once 
wrote,  "  by  myself  or  any  other,  or  indirectly,  say  a  syllable,  nor 
attempt  any  kind  of  influence,  .  .  .  nor  write,  dictate,  or  procure 
any  one  sentence  to  be  inserted,  in  Freneau's  or  any  other  gazette, 
to  which  my  name  was  not  affixed,  or  that  of  my  office."  The 
enterprise  was  chiefly  Madison's,  who  wished  to  have  a  weekly 
paper  of  republican  politics  for  circulation  in  all  the  States,  Bache's 
daily  paper  not  going  much  beyond  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Jef- 
ferson's sympathy  with  the  object  was  complete;  but  the  fact  of 
Freneau's  holding  an  office  in  his  department  is  itself  a  kind  of 
proof  that  he  could  not  have  regarded  or  used  the  paper  as  a  per- 
sonal organ.  How  absurd  the  supposition  that  a  "politician" 
would  thus  display  his  hand!  If  Freneau's  Gazette  had  been 
designed  as  Jefferson's  organ,  Jefferson  surely  would  have  begun 
by  removing  Froneau  from  office. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  over  the  files  of  Fenno,  preserved  in 
several  public  libraries,  he  will  perceive  the  need  there  was  of  some- 
thing antidotal  to  it.  No  opportunity  was  lost  by  the  editor  of 
reflecting  upon  republican  institutions;  and  the  adulation  of  the 
president  was  unceasing  and  offensive.  Whatever  question  was 
uppermost,  this  Gazette  of  the  United  States  might  be  depended 
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upon  for  taking  the  side  least  characteristic  of  the  United  States 
The  burden  of  its  song  was,  government  by  the  people  is  anarchy. 
If  any  one  ventured  to  ask  a  Federalist,  Why,  then,  are  we  not 
anarcliic?  the  answer  was,  The  high  character  of  the  president, 
and  the  universal  awe  wliich  that  character  inspires,  hold  the  dema- 
gogues in  some  decent  show  of  restraint.  It  is  Washington  that 
saves  us,  not  our  "  shilly-shally  Constitution." 

When  Freneau's  Gazette  appeared,  defending  Paine,  attacking 
Burke,  criticising  Hamilton's  measures,  especially  his  new  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  commending  Jefferson's  public  acts,  Fenno 
affected  to  be  aghast.  The  morning  after  Freneau's  second  number 
wiis  circulated,  a  writer  in  Fenno,  without  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  audacious  sheet,  burst  into  the  most  ludicrous  fury.  He  began 
by  saying  that  there  were  acts  of  baseness  and  villany  so  atrocious, 
that  we  could  hardly  persuade  ourselves  to  believe  that  any  of  the 
human  race  were  depraved  enough  to  commit  them;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  mention  a  crime  or  two  of  this  description,  such  as 
firing  a  city  in  the  dead  of  night.  But  there  is  a  depth  of  deprav- 
ity, he  continued,  far  beyond  that.  Such  offences  are  of  a  mild 
type  of  turpitude  compared  with  the  revolting  blackness  of  the  one 
which  he  introduces  to  the  reader's  notice  in  his  closing  paragraph: 
*'In  a  free  republic,  the  officers  of  the  people  are  entitled  to  doable 
honor,  because  they  have  no  inheritance  in  their  office,  and,  when 
actuated  by  just  principles,  accept  of  public  employments  from 
motives'  superior  to  mercenary  considerations.  The  crime,  there- 
fore, of  individuals  who  devise  the  destruction  and  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  innocent  blood  of  such  characters,  is  tinged  with  the 
blackest  hue  of  hellish  darkness." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  a  paper  that  derived  an  important  part  of 
its  revenue  from  the  patronage  of  the  government,  and  an  important 
portion  of  its  contents  from  the  pens  of  high  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment. Freneau  continued  liis  gazette,  however,  and  did  not  refrain 
from  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  innocent  blood  of  an  eminent 
public  character.  He  proceeded  to  the  length  of  mentioning  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  by  name.  He  descanted  freely  upon  all 
that  Hamilton  had  done,  and  all  that  he  proposed;  admitting  many 
communications  from  republican  friends;  doing  all  that  in  him  lay 
to  controvert  and  ridicule  the  writers  in  Fenno,  and  defend  the 
principle  of  government  by  the  people  for  the  people.    Beaders  who 
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exAmine  the  file  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  satire  so  mild 
and  invective  so  harmless  should  have  had  power  to  kindle  wrath  in 
Federal  minds. 

Antipathy,  meanwhile,  was  growing  in  the  hearts  of  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton,  blinding  both,  misleading  both.  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  antipathy  to  distort  the  view,  and  shut  the  mind  to  truth  ;  and 
when  it  reaches  the  degree  of  rendering  social  intercourse  difficult 
and  mutual  explanation  impossible,  men  may  advance  from  miscon- 
ception to  misconception,  until  the  idea  they  have  of  one  another 
becomes  monstrous.  Never  before,  since  they  were  born,  had  either 
of  these  two  encountered  immovable  opposition.  The  lives  of  both 
had  been  too  easily  triumphant.  From  their  youth  u|5  they  had 
experienced  little  but  acquiescence,  sympathy,  and  applause,  until 
they  met  in  Washington's  cabinet,  and  each  discovered  in  the 
other  an  invincible  antagonist.  The  self-love  of  both  was  deeply 
wounded.  Hamilton  owned  that  he  took  JeflTerson's  opposition  to 
the  bank  as  a  wrong  done  to  himself.  "Mr.  Jefferson,"  he  says, 
"not  only  delivered  an  opinion  in  writing  against  its  constitutional- 
ity and  expediency,  but  he  did  it  in  a  style  and  manner  which  I 
felt  as  partaking  of  asperity  and  ill-humor  toward  me."  This  to 
Colonel  Carrington,  May,  1792.  But  who  can  now  discover  in 
Jeflferson's  opinion  on  the  bank  one  word  savoring  of  asperity  or 
ill-humor?  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  studiously  void  of  offence, 
full  of  respect  for  opposing  opinions,  and  ends  by  advising  the 
president  to  sign  the  bill  "  if  the  pro  and  con  hang  so  even  as  to 
balance  his  judgment."  This,  he  thought,  would  be  paying  only 
"a  just  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature." 

Miserable  error,  to  attribute  difference  of  opinion  to  baseness  of 

motive!     Oliver  Wolcott,  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  Hamilton's 

echo  and  successor  (as  genial  a  soul  as  ever  cracked  a  walnut), 

betrays  his  chiefs  blinding  antipathy  in  his  letters  of  this  time. 

^Mr.  Jefferson,"  he  writes,  February,  1792,  "appears  to  have  shown 

rather  too   much    of  a   disposition    to  cultivate  vulgar  prejudices; 

accordingly,  he  will '  become    popular  in    ale-houses,  and  do  much 

cniscliief  to  his  country  by  exciting  apprehension  that  the  govem- 

Uient  will  operate  unfavorably."     The  comptroller  interpreted  the 

t^ublicola  controversy,  too,  in  his  own  merry  fashion :  "  Mr.  Adams 

Ujid  Mr.  Jefferson  seem  much  disposed  to  quarrel  on  the  question, 

Whether  liberty  can  be  maintained  in  a  countxy  which  allows  citi« 
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sens  to  be  distioguished  by  tbe  addition  Mr,y  Esq.y  and  Deacon 
and  whether  Thomas  Paine  or  Edmund  Burke  are  tbe  greatest 
'l^^  fools."  Hamilton's  grammar  was  better  than  Wolcott's;  but  he, 
too,  was  at  first  disposed  to  laugh  at  Jefferson's  notion  of  abolishing 
the  small,  lingering  absurdities  of  the  feudal  system.  But  he  soon 
ceased  to  laugh.  Under  Freneau's  attacks,  he  became,  very  early 
in  1792,  as  sour  and  bitter  in  his  feelings  toward  his  colleague  as  so 
good-tempered  a  man  could  be ;  and  he  poured  out  all  his  heart  to 
his  old  comrade,  Colonel  Carrington  of  Virginia.  He  said  he  was 
convinced  —  "unequivocally  convinced"  —  that  "Mr.  Madison,  co- 
operating with  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  at  the  head  of  a  faction  decidedly 
hostile  to  me  and  to  my  administration,  and  actuated  by  views,  in 
my  judgment,  subversive  of  the  principles  of  good  government,  and 
dangerous  to  the  union,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  country." 

Such  was  Hamilton's  conviction  in  May,  1792 ;  and  it  remained 
his  conviction  until  that  fatal  day  in  July,  1804,  when  he  stood  at 
Weehawken  before  Burr's  pistol,  a  conscious  martyr.  What  reasons 
had  he  for  thinking  so !  He  gives  them  at  great  length  to  Colonel 
Carrington :  Madison  and  Jefferson  disapproved  his  financial  meas- 
ures !  They  had  openly  said  so ;  Madison  in  debate,  Jefferson  in 
conversation,  —  yes,  even  in  conversation  with  foreigners  I  Some 
persons,  whom  the  secretary  of  state  "  immediately  and  notoriously 
moves,"  had  even  whispered  suspicions  of  his  official  integrity.  It 
was  also  "reduced  to  a  certainty,"  that  Freneau,  a  ^^ known  anti- 
Federalist,''  had  been  "  brought  to  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
be  the  conductor  of  a  newspaper."  And  such  a  newspaper !  Evi- 
dently devoted  to  the  subversion  of  me  and  my  measures,  as  well  as 
unfriendly  to  the  government !  Moreover,  both  Madison  and  Jeffer- 
son (and  here  Hamilton  rises  into  capital  letters)  "  had  a  woman- 
ish   ATTACHMENT    TO    FBANCE,    AND    A    WOMANISH    RESENTMENT 

AGAINST  Great  Britain  ; "  and  this  to  such  a  degree,  that,  un- 
checked, they  would  in  six  months  bring  on  "  an  open  wab 
BETWEEN  the  United  States  AND  Great  Bbitain  ! "  Mr.  Jeffep- 
son  was  especially  and  extravagantly  addicted  to  these  womanish 
propensities. 

"  In  France,"  continues  Hamilton,  ••  he  saw  government  only 
the  side  of  its  abuses.     He  drank  deeply  of  the  French  philosophy 
in  religion,  in  science,  in  politics.     He  came  from  France  in  the 
moment  of  a  fermentation  which  be  bad  a  share  in  ezcitingi  and  i: 
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the  passions  and  feelings  of  which  he  shared,  botli  from  *«mpera- 
ment  and  situation.  He  came  here,  probably,  with  a  too  partial  idea  /  /  ^ 
of  his  own  powers,  and  with  the  expectation  of  a  greater  share  in  /  / 
the  direction  of  our  councils  than  he  lias  in  reality  enjoyed.  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  had  not  marked  out  for  himself  the  department  of 
the  finances.  He  came  electrified  ^/i/5  with  attachment  to  France, 
and  with  the  project  of  knitting  together  the  two  countries  in  the 
closest  j)olitical  bands.  Mr.  Madison  had  always  entertained  an 
exalted  opinion  of  the  talent^*,  knowledge,  and  virtues  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. Tlie  sentiment  was  probably  reciprocal.  A  close  coiTespond- 
ence  subsisted  between  them  during  the  time  of  ^Ir.  Jefferson's 
absence  from  this  country.  A  close  intimacy  arose  on  his  return.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Jefierson  was  indiscreetly  open  in  his  approbation  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son's principles  on  first  coming  to  the  seat  of  government.  I  say 
indiscreetly,  because  a  gentleman  in  one  department  ought  not  to 
have  taken  sides  against  another  in  another  department." 

Both  the  Virginians,  he  thought,  were  chagrined  and  out  of  humor, 
because,  so  far,  he  had  usually  triumphed  over  the  opposition  of  one 
or  both  of  them  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  his  victories,  —  fund- 
ing, assumption,  the  bank,  and  others,  —  a  "  current  of  success  on 
one  side,  and  defeat  on  the  other,"  which  had  "  rendered  the  opposi- 
tion furious."  And  worse  defeat  was  in  store  for  them ;  for  it  was 
evident,  he  thought,  beyond  a  question,  that  "  Mr.  Jefferson  aims, 
with  ardent  desire,  at  the  presidential  chair;"  and,  of  course,  Hamil- 
ton's influence  with  the  community  must  be  destroyed;  and  here  the 
secretary  of  the  troasury  owns  that  he  had  already  aided  to  frustrate 
the  imaginary  ambition  of  his  colleague.  It  had  been  a  question 
who  should  be  president  pro  tern.,  in  case  both  the  president  and 
vice-president  should  die  in  office.  Some  members  of  Congress  had 
proposed  the  chief  justice,  Mr.  Jay ;  Mr.  Madison  had  moved  the 
secretary  of  state.  "I  acknowledge,"  says  Hamilton,  "though  I 
took  far  less  part  than  was  sup[K)sed,  I  ran  counter  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
wishes ;  for,  if  I  had  had  no  other  reason  for  it,  I  had  already  expe- 
rienced opposition  from  him,  which  rendered  it  a  measure  of  self- 
defence."  Finally,  he  read  Mr.  Jefferson  thus :  "  A  man  of  pro- 
found ambition  and  violent  passions." 

Thus  may  one  honest  and  patriotic  man  misread  another,  when, 
attempting  to  evolve  his  character  from  the  depths  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness, the  gall  of  an  antipathy  tinges  his  thoughts. 
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The  mere  difference  of  opinion  between  them  was  extreme.  One 
day  in  April,  1791,  when  the  vice-president  and  the  cabinet  dined 
together  at  Jefferson's  house  to  talk  over  some  public  question,  the 
conversation  turned,  as  it  often  did  in  those  days,  upon  forms  of 
government.  "  Purge  the  British  Constitution  of  its  corruption," 
said  Mr.  Adams,  "  and  give  to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  repre- 
sentation, and  it  would  be  the  most  perfect  constitution  ever  devised 
by  the  wit  of  man."  Hamilton  waited  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"Purge  it  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to  its  popular  branch  equality 
of  representation,  and  it  would  become  an  impracticable  government 
As  it  stands  at  present,  with  all  its  supposed  defects,  it  is  the  most 
perfect  government  that  ever  existed."  What  intelligent  American 
citizen,  whose  memory  of  public  events  ran  back  to  1765,  and  who 
had  access  to  tho  pigeon-holes  of  the  state  department,  could  be 
expected  to  listen  to  such  an  opinion  without  something  like  indig- 
nation ? 

But,  in  truth,  when  Hamilton  pronounced  the  word  government^ 
he  meant  something  radically  different  from  Jefferson's  idea  of  go?- 
emment.  What  is  government  ?  Jefferson's  answer  would  have  been: 
An  agency  for  the  execution  of  the  people's  will.  Hamilton  must 
have  answered :  A  means  of  curbing  and  frustrating  people's  will 
The  British  government  had  proved  \tseU practicable,  by  being  able, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  people's  will,  to  alienate  and  repel  the  American 
Colonies ;  and  it  hud  accomplished  this  by  buying  voters  at  the 
polls,  and  voters  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Hence,  in  a  Hamilto- 
nian  sense,  it  was  a  "  practicable  "  government.  There  were  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  supporting 
Hamilton's  financial  system.  This  he  regarded  as  legitimate  and 
desirable  ;  while  good  republicans  could  only  think  of  it  with  horror^ 
as  if  jurymen  should  ait  in  judgment  on  a  cause  in  which  theiz 
fortune  was  embarked. 

A  few  months  after,  Hamilton  seized  an  opportunity  to  explain 
himself  to  his  colleague.  Jefferson  mentioned  to  him,  in  August, 
1791,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  disavowing 
Publicola,  and  den3Mng  that  he  had  ever  had  any  wish  to  introduce 
the  hereditary  principle.  Hamilton  censured  the  vice-president  for 
having  stirred  questions  of  that  nature  in  the  newspapers.  "I 
own,"  he  added,  "  it  is  my  own  opinion,  though  I  do  not  publish  it  in 
Dan  or  Beersheba^  that  the  present  government  is  not  that  which 
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will  answer  the  ends  of  societ}'  by  giving  stability  and  protection  to 
its  rights,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  found  expedient  to  go  into    /  "7    C 
the  British  form.     However,  since  we  have  undertaken  the  experi-  ^     / 

ment,  I  am  for  giving  it  a  fair  course,  whatever  my  expectations 
may  be."  Hence,  he  thought  Mx.  Adams  was  wrong,  however  pure 
his  intentions,  to  disturb,  by  the  discourses  on  Davila,  the  public 
confidence  in  the  present  order  of  things.  These  avowals,  appar- 
ently deliberate  and  made  for  a  purpose,  Jefferson  thought  worthy 
of  preservation ;  and  this  conversation,  accordingly,  is  the  first  of 
the  "Anas"  which  give  us  so  many  interesting  glimpses  of  the 
interior  of  General  Washington's  cabinet. 

To  this  radical  difterence  of  opinion  was  added  a  grievance  which 
was  at  once  public  and  personal,  wounding  both  to  Jefferson's  pat- 
riotism and  pride.  Hamilton  was  an  inveterate  lobbyist.  Excluded 
from  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  he  nevertheless  endeavored  to 
exercise  as  much  influence  over  legislation  as  an  English  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  who  sits  in  Pailiament.  In  his  published 
correspondence,  he  mentions,  with  evident  elation,  several  instances 
in  which  he  had  procured  the  passage  or  the  rejection  of  measures. 
Upon  occasions  he  would  even  threaten  to  resign,  unless  he  had  his 
way ;  and  such  was  his  ascendency,  that  this  absurd  insolence 
provoked  from  his  adherents  neither  resentment  nor  ridicule.  The 
Republican  members  objected  to  the  reference  of  legislative  prob- 
lems to  members  of  the  cabinet;  regarding  the  cabinet  as  part 
of  the  executive  power.  Hamilton  could  not  so  much  as  believe 
that  a  member  of  Congress  could  have  any  other  than  a  factious 
reason  for  opposing  such  a  reference.  He  distinctly  claimed  it,  as 
belonging  to  his  office,  to  perform  the  duty  which  now  devolves  upon 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  He  regarded  himself  as  an 
injured  being  when  Madison  opposed  the  reference  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  of  the  question  of  ways  and  means  for  the  Indian 
War.  Madison,  he  says,  even  went  so  far  as  to  **  combat,  on  priu" 
ciple,  the  propriety  of  such  reference;"  well  knowing,  that,  "  if  he 
had  prevailed,  a  certain  consequence  was  my  resif/nation"  Late  in 
the  debate  he  became  apprised  of  the  danger.  "  Measures  of  coun- 
teraction," he  says,  "  were  adopted ;  and  when  the  question  was 
called,  ^Ir.  Madison  was  confounded  to  find  characters  voting 
<igainst  him  whom  he  had  counted  upon  as  certain." 

!Now,  this  interference  with  legislation  was  the  more  aggrayating 
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to  Jefferson,  because  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  such  a  vast 
'p  patron«ige  with  which  to  make  his  interference  effectual :  one  hun- 
dred clerks  at  Philadelphia,  a  custom-house  at  every  port,  bank- 
directors,  loan-agents,  —  a  thousand  places  in  his  gift.  And  these 
places  wore  not  the  trivial  and  demoralizing  gifts  which  a  cabinet 
minister  has  at  his  disposal  now,  —  the  brief,  precarious  tenure  of 
under-paid  offices.  A  government  office  was  then  a  career.  You  were 
a  made  man  if  you  got  one.  A  peaceful  and  dignified  life  could  be 
founded  upon  it,  and  a  family  reared.  Hamilton  wielded  more  power 
of  this  kind  than  all  the  rest  of  the  administration  put  together, 
multiplied  by  ten  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  some  voters 
in  Congress  (not  as  many,  perhaps,  as  Jefferson  thought)  were  influ- 
enced bv  the  interest  members  had  in  Hamilton's  various  financial 
measures. 

Before  he  had  been  a  year  in  office,  the  secretary  of  state  had  had 
enough  of  it.  Scrupulously  avoiding  all  interference  with  the 
departments  of  his  colleagues,  never  lobbying,  immei-sed  in  the 
duties  of  his  place,  lie  found  himself  borne  along  by  Hamilton's  rest- 
less impetuosity,  and  compelled  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  a  policy 
which  he  could  as  little  approve  as  prevent.  He  was  nominally  at 
the  head  of  the  cabinet,  without  possessing  the  ascendency  that 
belonged  to  his  position.  He  seemed  to  himself,  at  once  responsible 
and  impotent;  and*  he  believed  the  sway  of  Hamilton  over  public 
affairs  to  be  illegitimate,  and  to  be  upheld  by  illegitimate  means. 
.In  the  spring  of  1701,  when  he  had  been  in  the  cabinet  little  more 
than  a  year,  he  discovered,  from  a  sentence  in  one  of  the  president's 
letters  to  himself,  that  he  had  no  thought  of  serving  beyond  the  end 
of  his  term,  which  would  expire  March  4, 1793.  Jefferson  instantly 
resolved  to  make  that  the  period  of  his  own  service  also.  He  longed 
for  repose.  His  affairs  clamorously  demanded  his  attention.  He 
was  utterly  devoid  of  commonplace  ambition.  All  pageantry  was 
wearisome  to  him.  If,  in  his  earlier  years,  he  had  coveted  the  kind 
of  distinction  which  place  conferred,  he  had  outgrown  that  foible 
long  ago,  and  had  now  for  himself  but  one  wish,  —  to  enjoy  a  busy, 
tranquil  existence  at  home,  among  his  farms,  his  books,  his  appa- 
ratus, his  children,  and  his  friends.  What  man  above  forty-five,  not 
a  fool,  has  ever  had,  for  himself  alone,  any  other  dream  but  that? 

With  regard  to  the  presidency,  no  one  had  as  yet  presumed  to 
publish  a  conjecture  as  to  what  an  infant  nation  was  to  do,  when,  at 
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last,  deprived  of  its  "  father,"  it  should  he  obliged  —  to  use  Jeffer- 
son's expression  —  to  "  go  alone."     Adams,  Jay,  and  Jefferson  were  /       / 
the  tlireo  names  oftenest  whispered  in  conversation ;  but  the  situ-  ^ 
ation  was  not  ripe  for  any  thing  beyond  a  whisper,  and  all  patriotic 
men  concurred  in  desiring  General  Washington's  continuance. 

It  was  in  February,  179S,  in  the  course  of  a  conference  upon  post- 
office  affairs,  that  Jefferson  disclosed  to  the  president  his  intention 
to  retire.  It  was  not  yet  clear  whether  the  post-office  belonged  to 
the  Department  of  State  or  to  that  of  the  Treasury,  and  Jefferson 
wished  the  question  settled.  He  told  the  president,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  belonged,  and  ought  to  belong,  to  the  State  Department, 
because,  among  other  reasons,  the  Treasury  Department  was  already 
too  powerful ;  wielding  **  such  an  influence  as  to  swallow  up  the 
whole  executive  powers,"  so  that  "  even  the  future  presidents,  not 
supported  by  the  weight  of  character  which  himself  possessed,  would 
not  be  able  to  make  head  against  it."  He  disclaimed  all  personal 
interest  in  the  matter.  If  he  was  supposed  to  have  any  appetite 
for  power,  the  intervening  time  was  too  short  to  be  an  object,  for  his 
own  tenure  of  office  would  be  exactly  as  long  as  that  of  the  presi- 
dent's. "  My  real  wish,"  said  he,  "  is  to  avail  the  public  of  every 
occasion,  during  the  rest  of  the  president's  period,  to  place  things 
on  a  safe  footing." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  here  at  its  most  interesting 
moment.  The  president  asked  him  to  breakfast  with  him  the  next 
morning,  in  order  that  the  subject  might  be  resumed.  They  met 
accordingly ;  and,  when  the  post-office  question  had  been  duly  con- 
sidered, the  president  revived  the  topic  of  Jefferson's  intention  to 
retire.  "  In  an  affectionate  tone,"  he  told  Jefferson  that  he  had 
felt  much  concern  at  the  intelligence.  For  his  own  retirement  there 
were  reasons  enough,  and  he  enumerated  them ;  but  he  should  con- 
sider it  unfortunate  if  his  own  return  to  private  life  should  bring  on 
the  resignation  of  the  great  officers  of  the  government,  which  might 
give  a  shock  to  the  public  mind  of  dangerous  consequence.  Jeffer- 
son tried  to  re-assure  the  president  on  this  point.  He  did  not  believe, 
he  said,  that  any  of  his  brethren  thought  of  resigning.  On  the 
contrary,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  sinking-fund, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  developed  a  plan  of  operations  which 
contemplated  years  of  his  own  personal  service. 

General  Washington  was  not  re-assored  by  this  statement     He 
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f  slung  to  Jefferson.     He  remarked,  that  he  considered  the  Depart* 

^7       i*-"'inent  of  the  Treasury  less  important  and  less  conspicuous  than  the 
*  Department  of  State,  which  "embraced  nearly  all  the  objects  of 

administration/'  and  that  the  retirement  of  a  secretary  of  state 
would  be  more  noticed.  Symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  he  added, 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  expecte'd,  had  lately  shown  them- 
selves ;  and  to  what  height  these  might  arise,  in  case  of  too  great  a 
change  in  the  administration,  could  not  be  foreseen. 

Upon  this  Jefferson's  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  expressed  him- 
self, without  reserve,  in  words  like  these:  "In  my  opinion,  there  is 
only  a  single  source  of  these  discontents,  —  the  Treasury.  A  system 
has  there  been  contrived  for  deluging  the  States  with  paper-money 
instead  of  gold  and  silver ;  for  withdrawing  our  citizens  from  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce,  manufactures,  buildings,  and  other  branches  of 
useful  industry,  to  occupy  themselves  and  their  capitals  in  a  species 
of  gambling  destructive  of  morality,  which  has  introduced  its  poison 
into  the  government  itself.  It  is  a  fact,  as  well  known  as  that  you 
and  I  are  now  conversing,  that  particular  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, while  those  laws  were  on  the  carpet,  feathered  their  nests  with 
paper,  then  voted  for  the  laws,  and  constantly,  since,  have  lent  all 
the  energy  of  their  talents,  and  the  instrumentality  of  their  offices, 
to  the  establisliment  and  enlargement  of  their  system.  They  have 
chained  the  system  round  our  necks  for  a  great  length  of  time;  and^ 
in  order  to  keep  the  game  in  their  own  hands,  they  have,  from  tiine 
to  time,  aided  in  making  such  legislative  constructions  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  make  it  a  very  different  thing  from  what  the  people 
thought  they  had  submitted  to.  And  now  they  have  brought  for- 
ward a  proposition  far  beyond  any  one  advanced  before;  to  which 
the  eyes  of  many  are  now  turned,  as  the  decision  which  is  to  let  us 
know  whether  we  live  under  a  limited  or  an  unlimited  government.'' 

"  To  what  proposition  do  you  allude  ?  "  asked  the  president. 

"To  that,"  replied  Jefferson,  "  in  the  Report  of  Manufactures  (by 
Hamilton),  which,  under  color  of  giving  bounties  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  particular  manufactures,  meant  to  establish  the  doctrine, 
that  the  Constitution,  in  giving  power  to  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare,  permitted  Congress  to  take  every  thing  under  their 
charge  which  thet/  should  deem  for  the  public  welfare.  If  this  wM 
maintained,  then  the  enumeration  of  powers  in  the  Constitutiofi 
does  not  at  all  constitute  the  limits  of  their  authority." 
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With  this  topic  the  conyersation  ended.  The  mingling  of  justice 
jind  injustice  in  Jefferson's  observations  is  obyious.  He  was  chiefly 
unjust  in  ascribing  the  ill-working  of  some  of  Hamilton's  measures  to 
design ;  whereas,  the  inflation  of  values,  and  the  consequent  mania  for 
speculation,  were  unforeseen,  and  were  by  no  one  more  regretted  than 
by  Hamilton.  The  real  grievances  of  the  Republicans  at  that  mo- 
ment were  two:  1,  Hamilton's  free-and-easy  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 2,  The  interference  of  the  Treasury  Department  with  legis- 
lation. During  that  very  week  the  Republicans  made  a  serious  effort 
toward  turning  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  his  allies  out  of  the 
lobby  by  breaking  up  the  system  of  referring  questions  to  members  of 
the  cabinet.  After  a  long  debate,  the  House  adjourned  without  com- 
ing to  a  vote  ;  but  Madison  and  his  friends  went  home  that  afternoon 
in  the  highest  spirits,  so  sure  were  they  of  victory  on  the  day  follow- 
ing. During  the  evening,  as  they  believed,  the  special  adherents  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  bestirred  themselves  with  such  effect, 
that,  —  to  employ  Jefferson's  own  words,  —  "  The  Treasury  carried 
it  by  thirty-one  to  twenty-seven."  But  even  this  triumph  was 
esteemed  only  the  forerunner  of  defeat,  so  omnipotent  had  the  Treas- 
ury once  been.  "It  showed,"  Jefferson  thought,  "that  Treasury 
influence  was  tottering." 

So  far  the  personal  intercourse  between  the  two  diverging  minis- 
ters was  agreeable ;  and  we  even  observe  in  their  official  correspond- 
ence an  apparent  effort  to  conciliate.  In  March,  1792,  Jefferson 
submitted  the  draught  of  a  cabinet  paper  for  Hamilton's  review  and 
emendation ;  and  when  it  came  back  with  comments,  Jefferson 
appears  to  have  made  a  point  of  accepting  as  many  of  his  colleague's 
snggestions  as  possible.  Out  of  ten  emendations  he  adopted  all  but 
one,  which  would  have  involved  a  looser  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tion  than  he  approved.  As  late  as  February,  1792  (a  month  before 
the  conversation  with  the  president),  Jefferson,  in  returning  his  col- 
leagpie's  Report  on  the  Mint,  commended  the  performance,  suggested 
a  change  or  two,  and  ended  his  note  thus  :  "  I  hazard  these  thoughts 
to  yon  extempore,  and  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  and  affectionately 
yours." 

This,  however,  was  the  year  of  the  presidential  election.  For  the 
presidency,  there  was,  indeed,  but  one  candidate ;  but  Mr.  Adams's 
incoherences  upon  Davila,  and  his  son's  essays  in  the  name  of  Pub- 
lioolsi  cost  him  a  severe  contest  for  the  vice-presidency;  Gkoorge 
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Clinton  of  New  York  being  the  candidate  of  the  Bepablicana 
Need  it  be  said  that  the  two  Gazettes,  Fenno  and  Freneau,  impr^Ted 
the  occasion  ?  But  how  mild  the  prose  and  verse  of  Captain  Fre- 
neau  compared  with  the  vituperation  and  calumny  which  have  since 
made  the  party  press  as  powerless  to  abase  as  to  exalt ! 

"  On  Davila's  page 

Tour  discourses  so  sage 
Democratic  numscuUs  bepuzzle, 

With  arguments  tough 

As  white  leather  or  buff. 
The  Republican  bull-dogs  to  muzzle ! " 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  yice-president  did  not  take  serionaly 
to  heart  such  fooling  as  this,  which  is  a  fair  enough  specimen  of 
^'  Jonathan  Pindar's "  doggerel.  Hamilton  and  his  friends  were 
assailed  in  prose  not  quite  so  pointless.  Perhaps  the  following  was 
as  '^  scTcre  '^  as  most  of  the  editorial  paragraphs,  if  only  from  its  con- 
taining a  portion  of  truth  :  "  The  mask  is  at  length  torn  from  the 
monarchical  party,  who  have,  with  but  too  much  success,  imposed 
themselves  upon  the  public  for  the.  sincere  friends  of  our  republican 
Constitution.  Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  competition  for  the 
vice-presidency,  it  has  been  the  happy  occasion  of  ascertaining  the 
two  following  important  truths :  First,  that  the  name  of  Federaliat 
has  been  assumed  by  men  who  approve  the  Constitution  merely  'at 
a  promising  essay  toward  a  well-ordered  government;'  that  i&  to 
say,  as  a  step  toward  a  government  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commonii 
Secondly,  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  continues  firmly  republican." 
Often,  however,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  specially  designated; 
and  his  financial  system  was  always  condemned,  as  Jefferson  con- 
demned it  in  the  hearing  of  the  president. 

When  Hamilton  read  his  Freneau,  week  after  week,  during  that 
exciting  summer  of  1792,  he  read  it,  not  at  all  as  the  publication  of 
Captain  Philip  Freneau,  mariner  and  poet,  but,  wholly  and  alwajii 
as  the  utterance  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  secretary  of  state.  He  waa 
right,  and  he  was  wrong.  Jefferson,  to  people  like-minded  wiih 
himself,  was  a  pervading  and  fascinating  intelligence.  His  eai^ 
manners,  his  long  experience,  his  knowledge  of  nature,  men,  and 
events,  his  sanguine  trust  in  man,  his  freedom  from  inhuman  pridi^ 
his  prodigious  Christianity,  his  great  giftsy  his  gieat  fame,  and  Ui 
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gpreat  place,  all  conspired  to  make  him  the  oracle  of  his  circle,  as  he  «  ^ 
was  the  soul  of  his  party.  Freneau  could  not  help  infusing  a  good  /  ( 
deal  of  Jefferson  into  almost  every  thing  he  wrote.  But  although 
that  was  the  only  kind  of  influence  which  the  secretary  of  state  ever 
exerted  over  the  pen  of  his  translating  clerk,  Hamilton  could  not 
believe  it.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  National  Gazette  was 
edited  in  his  colleague's  office,  with  his  colleague's  assistance,  for  the 
purpose  of  subverting  himself.  Irritated  and  indignant,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  composed,  July  15,  1791,  the  epistle  following, 
and  had  it  inserted  in  the  other  Gazette,  —  the  Gazette  of  the 
United  States :  — 

"  Mr.  Fenno,  —  The  editor  of  the  National  Gazette  receives  a 
salary  from  government. 

"  QiuBre.  Whether  this  salary  is  paid  him  for  Translations^  or  for 
publications,  the  design  of  which  is  to  vilify  those  to  whom  the  voice 
of  the  people  has  committed  the  administration  of  our  public  affairs, 
—  to  oppose  the  measures  of  government,  and,  by  false  insinuations, 
to  disturb  the  public  peace  ? 

'^  In  common  life  it  is  thought  ungrateful  for  a  man  to  bite  the 
hand  that  puts  bread  in  his  mouth ;  but,  if  the  man  is  hired  to  do  it, 
the  case  is  altered.  T.  L." 

Freneau  was  not  politician  enough,  nor  guilty  enough,  to  pass  by 
this  hint  in  silence.  He  repelled  the  insinuation,  which  gave 
Hamilton  a  pretext  for  following  it  up.  A  series  of  strongly 
written,  incisive  articles,  from  the  pen  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, appeared  in  Fenno;  in  which  Jefferson  was  attacked  by  name. 
Some  of  these  articles  (there  were  twelve  in  all)  were  signed,  "  An 
American ; "  others,  "  Amicus ; "  others,  "  Catullus ; "  one,  "  Metel- 
los ; "  one,  "  A  Plain,  Honest  Man : "  but  all  of  them  are  included 
in  the  authorized  edition  of  the  works  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
They  appeared  from  time  to  ^ime,  during  the  rest  of  the  presiden- 
tial '•  campaign ; "  calling  forth  replies  from  "  Aristides  "  and  other 
sages  of  antiquity,  but  eliciting  no  printed  word  from  Jefferson. 
The  burden  of  the  earlier  numbers  was,  that  Mr.  Freneau  was 
brought  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  quartered  upon  the 
gOTemment,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
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gazette  hostile  to  the  government.  (Denied  by  Frenean  on  oath.) 
When  ihat  topic  was  exhausted,  Colonel  Hamilton  endeavored  tc 
show,  by  fragments  of  JefiFerson's  letters  to  Madison  from  France, 
that  his  colleague  had  been  an  original  opponent  of  the  Constitution. 
(Disproved  by  Madison's  publishing  the  whole  of  the  quoted  pas- 
sages.) Hamilton  proceeded  to  descant  upon  Mr.  Jefferson's  indorse- 
ment of  Paine's  reply  to  Burke :  accusing  him,  first,  of  an  intention 
to  wound  and  injure  Mr.  Adams;  and,  secondly,  of  a  dastardly 
denial  of  the  same,  when  he  found  that  "  discerning  and  respectable 
men  disapproved  the  step."  After  relieving  his  mind  of  many  a 
column  of  fluent  and  vigorous  outrage,  he  called  upon  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  resign  his  office. 

"  If,"  said  Metellus,  "  he  cannot  coalesce  with  those  with  whom 
he  is  associated,  as  far  as  the  rules  of  official  decorum,  propriety, 
and  obligation  may  require,  without  abandoning  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  true  interest  of  the  community,  let  him  place  himself  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  will  experience  no  collision  of  opposite  duties. 
Let  him  not  cling  to  the  honor  or  emolument  of  an  ofBce,  whichever 
it  may  be  that  attracts  him,  ^nd  content  himself  with  defending  the 
injured  riglits  of  the  people  by  obscure  or  indirect  means.  Ijet  him 
renounce  a  situation  which  is  a  clog  upon  his  patriotism." 

The  effect  upon  the  public  mind  of  this  ill-timed  breach  of  offi- 
cial decorum  was  such  as  we  sliould  naturally  suppose  it  would  be. 
The  thin  disguise  of  the  various  signatures  adopted  by  the  secretaiy 
of  the  treasury  deceived  only  readers  distant  from  the  capital,  and 
them  not   long;   for  Hamilton,  besides   betraying   himself  by  the 
power  of  his  stroke,  seems,  in  some  passages,  to  have  courted  dis- 
covery, —  pushing  aside  the  gauzy  folds  of  the  curtain,  and  all  but 
crying  out,   Behold,   it  is    /,   the    administration!       "Society" 
applauded.     The  drawing-room  eyed  Jefferson  askance.      It  could 
not  quite  cut  a  secretary  of  state,  but  its  bow  was  as  distant  as  its 
habitual  deference  to  place  and  power  would  permit ;  and  to  this 
day,  if  indeed  we  can  be  said  to  have  a  drawing-room  now,  it  has 
loved  to  repeat  the  traditional  disparagement.     But  the  articles  had 
/lot  the  political  effect  which  their  ingenious  author  intended ;  for, 
while  they  emphasized  Jefferson's  position  as  the  Republican  chie^ 
they  really  —  so  Federalists  -themselves  report  —  lowered  Hamiltoo 
in  the  view  of  the  country.     He  lost  that  prestige  of  reserve  and 
mystery  that  gathers  round  a  name  associated  in  the  public  xnifld 
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onlj  with  affairs  of  national  magnitude,  and  subjects  of  general 
importance.  The  people  were  not  pleased  to  discover,  in  an  adviser 
of  the  president,  a  partisan,  positive,  vehement,  ingenious,  and 
unjust,  a  coarse  assailant  of  a  name  hallowed  by  its  association  with 
the  birthday  of  the  nation.  Hamilton  lost  something  which  is  of 
no  value  to  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  presidential  "  campaign,''  but 
is  of  immense  value  to  a  public  man,  —  weight.  And,  with  all 
this,  he  did  not  retard  the  development  of  the  new-born  opposition. 
George  Clinton  received  fifty  electoral  votes  for  the  vice-presidency, 
Jefferson  four,  and  Burr  one,  to  seventy-seven  for  Mr.  AdamB. 

There  was  one  man  in  the  country  who  was  great  enough  to  do 
justice  to  both  these  men,  and  to  feel  only  sorrow  for  their  dissen* 
sions.  How  the  president  tried  to  reconcile  them  is  a  pleasing  and 
noble  passage  of  his  histor}\  He  wrote  a  kind,  manly  letter  to  each 
of  them,  employing  similar  arguments  and  several  identical  phrases 
in  both  letters ;  reminding  them  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  country's  position,  encompassed  as  it  was  bj  avowed  enemies 
and  insidious  friends,  and  urging  them  to  a  more  charitable  inter- 
pretation of  one  another. 

Both  secretaries  replied,  as  it  chanced,  on  the  same  day,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1792.  Hamilton  owned  that  he  had  attacked  his  colleague 
in  the  newspapers,  and  intimated,  that,  for  the  present,  he  could  not 
discontinue  his  assaults.  He  justified  his  conduct  thus :  ^^  I  know 
that  I  have  been  an  object  of  uniform  opposition  from  Mr.  Jefferson, 
from  the  moment  of  his  coming  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  enter 
upon  his  present  office.  I  knoWj  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
that  I  have  been  the  frequent  subject  of  the  most' unkind  whispers 
and  insinuations  from  the  same  quarter.  I  have  long  seen  a  formed 
party  in  the  legislature  under  his  auspices,  bent  upon  my  subver- 
Bion.  I  cannot  doubt,  from  the  evidence  I  possess,  that  the  National 
Gazette  was  instituted  by  him  for  political  purposes ;  and  that  one 
leading  object  of  it  has  been  to  render  me,  and  all  the  measures 
connected  with  my  department,  as  odious  as  possible."  These,  how- 
eyer,  were  personal  wrongs,  which  be  had  resolved  to  bear  in  silence. 
But  when  he  saw  that  a  party  had  been  formed  "  deliberately  bent 
upon  the  subversion  of  measures,  which,  in  its  consequences,  would 
Bubvert  the  government,"  then  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
defeat  the  nefarious  purpose  by  ^'drawing  aside  the  veil  from  the 
principal  actors." 
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-  Jefferson's  reply  was  long,  vehement,  and  powerftiL     So  fiur  as  it 

/  /      c— Jw^as  exculpatory  of  himself,  it  was  perfectly  successful ;  but,  at  such 
j  a  moment,  he  must  have  been  either  more  or  less  than  man  to  have 

been  just  to  his  antagonist.  Nor  is  there  any  one  now  alive  compe- 
tent to  say  precisely  how  far  he  was  unjust  to  him.  Who  can  tell 
us  to  what  point  ''  treasury  influence ''  may  have  influenced  legida- 
tion,  and  how  far  Colonel  Hamilton  may  have  deemed  it  right  and 
legitimate  to  enlist  the  interests  of  men  on  the  side  of  what  he 
called  "  government "  ?  One  thing  we  do  know :  the  rule  which 
Jefferson  prescribed  for  his  own  conduct  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
is  the  true  republican  rule.  '^  If,"  said  he,  '^  it  has  been  supposed 
that  I  have  ever  intrigued  among  the  members  of  the  legislature  to 
defeat  the  plans  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  it  is  contrary  to 
all  truth.  As  I  never  had  the  desire  to  influence  the  members,  so 
neither  had  I  any  other  means  than  my  friendships,  which  I  valued 
too  highly  to  risk  by  usurpations  on  their  freedom  of  judgment  and 
the  conscientious  pursuit  of  their  own  sense  of  duty." 

This  was  the  right  view  to  take  of  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  his  place.     But,  though  we  know  Ham- 
ilton gloried  in  holding  an  opposite  opinion,  we  do  not  know  how 
far  he  carried  ^is  ideas  in  practice.     That  he  interfered  habitually 
in  legislation,  and  was  proud  of  his  success  in  so  doing,  his  letters 
plainly  reveal.     Jefferson  charges  him  with  using  his  power  as  min- 
ister of  finance  to  control  votes.     "That  I  have  utterly,"  writes  the 
secretary  of  state,  "  in  my  private  conversations,  disapproved  of  the 
system  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  I  acknowledge  and  avow; 
and   this   was   not   merely   a   speculative   difference.     His  system 
flowed  from   principles  adverse  to  liberty,  and  was   calculated  Urn 
undermine  and  demolish  the  republic,  by  creating  an  influence  or 
his  department  over  the  members  of  the  legislature.     I  saw  thi^ 
influence  actually  produced,  and  its  first  fruits  to  be  the  establisL- 
ment  of  the  great  outlines  of  his  project  by  the  votes  of  the  v 
persons,  who,  having  swallowed  his  bait,  were  laying  themselves 
to  profit  by  his  plans;  and  that  had  these  persons  withdrawn, 
those  interested  in  a  question  ever  should,  the  vote  of  the  disinte'X*' 
ested  majority  was  clearly  the  reverse  of  what  they  made  it."     li« 
accused   his   colleague,  too,  of  defeating   the   system   of  fAVorix^g 
French  commerce  and  retaliating  British  restrictions^  by  cabals  Ys\tk 
members  of  Congress. 
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Another  retort  of  Jefferson's  gives  pause  to  the  modem  inquirer. 
Who  can  say  with  any  thing  like  certainty,  whether,  in  tlie  passage 
following,  Mr.  Jefferson  uttered  truth  pure  and  simple,  or  truth 
colored,  distorted,  and  exaggerated  by  antipathy  ? 

"  I  have  never  inquired,"  said  he,  "  what  number  of  sons,  relations, 
and  friends  of  senators,  representatives,  printers,  or  other  useful 
partisans.  Colonel  Hamilton  has  provided  for  among  the  hundred 
clerks  of  his  department,  the  thousand  excisemen,  custom-house  offi- 
cers, loan-officers,  appointed  by  him,  or  at  his  nod,  and  spread  over 
the  Union ;  nor  could  ever  have  imagined,  that  the  man  who  has 
the  shuffling  of  millions  backwards  and  forwards  from  paper  int<T 
money,  and  money  into  paper,  from  Europe  to  America,  and  Amer- 
ica to  Europe,  the  dealing  out  of  treasury  secrets  among  his  friends 
in  what  time  and  measure  he  pleases,  and  who  never  slips  an  occa- 
sion of  making  friends  with  his  means,  —  that  such  a  one,  I  say, 
would  have  brought  forward  a  charge  against  me  for  having 
appointed  the  poet  Freneau,  translating  clerk  to  my  office,  with  a 
salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year." 

A  passage  followed,  in  relation  to  this  appointment,  which  had  a 
wonderful  currency  years  ago,  and  is  still  occasionally  revived.  He 
declared,  that,  in  appointing  Freneau,  he  had  been  actuated  by  the 
motive  which  liad  induced  him  to  recommend  to  the  president  for 
public  employment  such  characters  as  Kittenhouse,  Barlow,  and 
Paine.  "  I  hold  it,"  he  added,  "  to  be  one  of  the  distinguishing 
excellences  of  an  elective  over  hereditary  succession,  that  the  talents 
which  Nature  has  provided  in  sufficient  proportion  should  be 
selected  by  the  society  for  the  government  of  their  affairs,  rather 
than  that  this  should  be  transmitted  through  the  loins  of  knaves 
and  fools,  passing  from  the  debauches  of  the  table  to  those  of  the 
bed." 

In  conclusion,  he  said,  that,  as  the  time  of  his  retirement  from 
office  was  so  near  (only  six  months  distant),  he  should  postpone  any 
public  reply  which  he  might  deem  it  best  to  make  to  the  Fenno 
articles  until  he  was  a  private  citizen,  —  a  period  to  which  he  looked 
**  with  the  longing  of  a  wave- worn  mariner,  who  has  at  length  the 
land  in  view,  and  shall  count  the  days  and  hours  which  still  lie 
between  me  and  it"  Then  he  would  be  free  to  defend  himself, 
without  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the  president ;  but,  if  he  did  break 
lilence,  he  should  subscribe  his  name  to  whatever  he  wrote.     Con« 
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scious,  he  said^  of  having  merited  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  which 
he  dearly  prized,  hy  an  integrity  which  could  not  he  reproached,  and 
hy  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  rights  and  to  liberty,  he  "  would 
not  suffer  his  retirement  to  be  clouded  by  the  slanders  of  a  man 
whose  history,  from  the  moment  at  which  history  could  stoop  to 
notice  him,  was  a  tissue  of  machinations  against  the  liberty  of  the 
country  which  had  not  only  received  and  given  him  bread,  bat 
heaped  its  honors  upon  his  head."  But  during  the  short  time  he 
had  to  remain  in  office,  he  should  find  "  ample  employment  in  closing 
the  present  business  of  the  department." 

•  This  letter  was  written  at  Monticello.  On  his  way  to  Philadel- 
phia he  stopped,  as  usual,  at  Mount  Vernon,  when  the  president 
renewed  the  subject  in  conversation,  and  urged  him  to  reconsider 
his  intention  to  resign;  for  he  'Hhought  it  important  to  preserve 
the  check  of  his  opinions  in  the  administration  to  keep  things  in 
the  proper  channel  and  prevent  them  from  going  too  far."  The 
check !  The  check  to  what  ?  The  president  said  he  did  not  believe 
there  were  ten  men,  worth  consideration,  in  the  country,  who  had  so 
much  as  a  thought  of  transforming  the  republic  into  a  monarchy. 
Mr.  Jefferson  replied  that  there  was  '^  a  numerous  sect  who  had 
monarchy  in  contemplation,  of  whom  the  secretary  of  the  treasoiy 
was  one."  The  most  intimate  friend  Hamilton  ever  had  was  Ckm- 
verneur  Morris,  who  pronounced  his  funeral  oration.  This  exquisite 
writer  stated  Hamilton's  opinions  at  much  length  in  1811,  in  a 
letter  to  Robert  Walsh  of  Pliiladelphia.  The  following  are  some  of 
Morris's  expressions :  "  General  Hamilton  disliked  the  Constitution, 
believing  all  republican  government  radically  defective.  ...  He 
hated  republican  government.  .  .  .  He  trusted,  that,  in  the  changes 
and  chances  of  time,  we  should  be  involved  in  some  war,  which 
might  strengthen  our  union  and  nerve  the  executive.  ...  He 
never  failed  on  every  occasion  to  advocate  the  excellence  of,  and 
avow  his  attachment  to,  monarchical  government."  The  other 
points  of  difference  were  gone  over,  but  without  lessening  Mr.  Jeffe^ 
son's  passionate  desire  to  retire  from  public  life.  But,  on  reaching 
Philadelphia,  friends  insisted  on  his  remaining  in  office  with  such 
pertinacity,  and  offered  reasons  so  cogent,  that  he  knew  not  hoU 
either  to  rebut  or  accept  them. 
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Kg  language  can  overstate  his  longing  for  retreat.  Six  months 
before  the  Fenno  assaults  began,  this  had  been  the  burden  of  his 
letters  to  his  family  and  friends.  **  The  ensuing  year,"  he  wrote  to 
his  daughter,  in  March,  1792,  "  will  be  the  longest  of  my  life,  and 
the  last  of  such  hateful  labors :  the  next  we  will  sow  our  cabbages 
together."  To  other  friends  he  said  that  the  4th  of  March,  1793, 
was  to  him  what  land  was  to  Columbus.  He  had  sent  to  Scotland 
for  one  of  the  new  threshing-machines,  and  a  plough  of  his  invention 
had  recently  won  a  medal  in  France.  He  had  engaged  mechanics 
in  Europe  to  work  upon  his  house,  and  upon  other  schemes  which  he 
bad  formed.  He  was  packing  his  books  in  view  of  the  termination 
of  the  lease  of  his  house  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  arranged  for  one 
of  its  inmates,  "  Jack  Eppes,"  to  enter  William  and  Mary  in  the 
spring.  Schemes  upon  schemes  were  forming  in  his  mind  for  extri- 
cating his  great  estate  from  encumbrance,  and  turning  its  latent 
resources  to  better  account  than  could  be  expected  from  overseers. 
But  the  attacks  in  the  newspapers  and  the  hostility  of  powerful 
classes,  though  they  intensified  his  desire  for  repose,  seemed  to 
interpose  a  barrier  which  he  could  not  pass.  He  was  torn  with  con- 
tending emotions.  "  I  have  been,"  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  in 
January,  1793,  "  under  an  agitation  of  mind  which  I  scarcely  ever 
experienced  before,  produced  by  a  check  on  my  purpose  of  returning 
borne  at  the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress."  Madison,  Monroe, 
Page,  Randolph,  all  friends  and  all  partisans,  united  in  the  opinion 
that  he  must  not  give  the  Federalists  the  triumph  of  being  able  to 
lay,  with  an  appearance  of  truth,  that  Hamilton  had  driven  him 
&om  office.  He  consented,  at  length,  to  remain  a  short  time  longer. 
He  sent  most  of  his  library  home^  sold  the  balkier  articles  of  his  fur> 
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niture,  gave  up  bis  house^  took  three  rooms  in  the  suburbs,  and 
"  held  himself  in  readiness  to  take  his  departure  for  Monticello  the 
first  moment  he  could  do  it  with  due  respect  to  himself.''  Thus  he 
wrote  to  the  father  of  "  Jack  Eppes,"  in  April,  1793. 

But  why  this  agonizing  desire  for  retirement?  Thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  If  we  give  ten  reasons  for  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  there  is 
often  an  eleventh  which  we  do  not  give ;  and  that  unspoken  one  is 
apt  to  be  the  reason.  He  could  no  longer  afford  to  serve  the  public 
on  the  terms  fixed  by  Congress.  It  was  not  merely  that  his  salary 
did  not  pay  the  cost  of  his  Philadelphia  establishmeut,  nor  that  his 
estate  was  ill-managed  by  overseers.  An  ancient  debt  hung,  as  he 
says,  ^Uike  a  millstone  round  his  neck,"  —  a  debt  which  he  had 
twice  paid,  although  not  incurred  by  him.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
wife's  father,  twenty  years  before,  he  had  received  property  from  hit 
estate  worth  forty  thousand  dollars,  but  subject  to  a  British  debt  of 
thirteen  thousand.  Impatient  of  debt,  he  sold  a  fine  farm  near  M(»i- 
ticello  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  discharge  it;  but^  by  the  time  he 
received  the  money,  the  war  of  the  Ke volution  had  begun.  Vir- 
ginia invited  all  men  owing  money  to  Great  Britain  to  deposit  the 
same  in  her  treasury,  the  State  agreeing  to  pay  it  over  to  the  Brit- 
ish creditor  after  the  war.  The  identical  coin  which  Jefferson 
received  for  his  farm  he  himself  carried  to  the  treasury  in  Williams- 
burg, where  it  was  immediately  expended  in  equipping  troops. 

The   legislature   of  Virginia,   however,   thought  better   of  this 
policy,  rescinded  the  resolution,  and  returned  the  sums  received 
under  it.     But  Jefferson  was  obliged  to  take  back  his  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars   in  depreciated  paper,  which  continued  to  depreciate 
until  it  was  worthless.     In  fact,  the  thirteen  thousand  dollars  just 
sufficed  to  buy  him  one  garment ;  and  in  riding  by  that  farm,  is 
after  years,  he  would  sometimes  point  to   it,  and   say  laughing, 
"  That  farm  I  once  sold  for  an  overcoat."     At  the  end  of  the  war, 
during  which  Cornwallis  destroyed  more  than  enough  of  his  prop- 
erty to  pay  this  debt,  he  had,  as  he  remarked,  ''  to  lay  his  shoulders 
to  the  payment  of  it  a  third  time,"  in  addition  to  a  considerable 
debt  of  his  own,  incurred  just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities' 
"  What  the  laws  of  Virginia,"  he  wrote  to  his  creditor  in  England^ 
"  are,  or  may  be,  will  in  no  wise  influence  my  conduct.     Substso- 
tial  justice  is  my  object,  as  decided  by  reason,  not  by  authority  or 
eomnulsiou."    Ever  since  the  war  closed,  he  bad  been  struggling  to 
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reduce  these  debts,  and  finally  made  an   arrangement  for  paying 
them  off  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year.     How   /  ^  C 
easy  this  ought  to  have  been  to  a  person  owning  ten  thousand  acres  t    / 

of  excellent  land,  "one  hundred  and  fifty-four  slaves,  thirty-four 
horses,  five  mules,  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  cattle,  three  hundred 
and  ninety  hogs,  and  three  sheep  !  '*  But  only  two  thousand  acres  of 
his  land  were  cultivated ;  nine  of  his  horses  were  used  for  the  saddle ;  • 
and  the  labor  of  his  slaves  had  been  for  ten  years  directed  by  over- 
seers. In  1793  the  greater  part  of  the  debt  remained  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  and  he  saw,  whenever  ]ie  visited  Monticello,  such  evidences 
of  "  the  ravages  of  overseers  "  as  filled  him  with  alarm.  He  had 
now  a  son-in-law  to  settle,  a  second  daughter  to  establish,  a  moun- 
tainous debt  to  pay,  a  high  office  to  live  up  to,  and  an  estate  going 
to  ruin.  Behold  his  eleventh,  unuttered  reason  for  the  frenzy  which 
possessed  him  to  live  at  home. 

He  might  well  desire  to  see  the  reign  of  overseers  brought  to  an 
end  on  his  estate.  Readers  remember,  perhaps,  General  Washing- 
top's  experience  with  them.  How,  when  he  owned  one  hundred  and 
one  cows,  he  was  compelled  to  buy  butter  for  his  own  table ;  and 
how,  after  building  one  of  the  best  bams  in  the  country,  where' 
thirty  men  could  conveniently  wield  the  flail,  he  could  not  prevent 
his  manager  from  treading  out  the  grain  with  horses,  —  so  impossible 
was  it,  he  says,  "  to  put  the  overseers  of  this  country  out  of  the 
track  they  have  been  accustomed  to  walk  in."  He  reached  home  for 
his  annual  vacation  in  1793,  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
caught  this  truly  conservative  gentleman  in  the  act.  "I  found  a 
treading-yard,"  wrote  the  president,  "  not  thirty  feet  from  the  barn- 
door, the  wheat  again  brought  out  of  the  barn,  and  horses  treading 
it  out  in  an  open  exposure,  liable  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather." 
With  such  men  to  manage,  the  general  thought  the  new  threshing- 
machine  would  Iiave  a  brief  existence.  What  need  there  was,  then, 
of  the  master's  eye  upon  an  encumbered  estate  I 

Jefferson  settled  to  his  work  again  in  Philadelphia,  and  watched 
for  a  good  opportunity  to  resign.  Through  the  good  offices  of  the 
president,  a  truce  was  arranged  between  the  two  hostile  secretaries, 
^ho  tried  their  best  to  co-operate  in  peace,  not  without  success. 
Hamilton,  in  particular,  was  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  the  error 
of  interfering,  or  seeming  to  interfere,  in  his  colleague's  department. 
A.t  heart  each  felt   the  sincerity   and  patriotic  intentions  of  the 
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other,  and  Jefferson  had  even  an  exaggerated  idea  of  Hamilton'! 
ability.  The  electiotia,  too,  of  1792,  had  strengthened  tiie  Kepubli- 
cans  in  Congress,  who  gained  a  decisive  triumph  in  the  first  month 
of  the  session,  by  defeating  (thirty-fire  to  eleven)  a  proposition  to 
^ow  members  of  the  cabinet  to  attend  the  house  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  explain  "  their  measures  "  to  the  House.  This  made  it 
easier  for  Jefferson  to  continue.  And,  besides,  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  of  late,  had  turned  in  arms  upon  the  kings  banded  against  it, 
and  seemed  to  be  ab]e,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  to  hold  its  own. 
As  yet  nearly  all  America  was  in  enthusiastic  sympathy  with 
France.  "When  the  news  arrived  of  a  movement  favorable  to  the 
French,  the  "  monocrats,"  as  Jefferson  styled  the  0(A*rcrat8,  made 
wry  faces ;  but  the  Republicans  set  the  bells  ringing,  illuminated 
their  houses,  and  wore  a  tri-colored  cockade  in  their  hats. 

The  time  via,a  at  hand  when  the  youngest  of  the  nations  would 
need  in  its  government  the  best  talent  it  could  command,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  department  which  directed  its  intercourse  with  for- 
eign uiitions.  The  French  king  had  been  dethroned,  and  was  about 
to  be  brought  to  trial,  all  the  world  looking  on  with  an  interest  diffi- 
"cult  now  to  conceive.  It  stirred  Jefferson's  indignation  sometiuics, 
to  observe  that  mankind  were  more  attentive  to  the  suffetinga  of  the 
king  and  queen  than  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  people  of  France.  "  Such 
are  the  fruits,"  he  once  wrote,  "  of  that  form  of  government  which 
heaps  importance  upon  idiots,  and  which  the  Tories  of  the  present 
day  are  trying  to  preach  into  our  favor."  It  pleased  many  of  the 
Republicans,  however,  to  learn  that  Thomas  Paiue,  one  of  themselves, 
was  exerting  himself  ably  to  save  the  king's  life,  Paine  said  in 
the  Convention,  that  "Louia  Capet,"  if  he  had  been  slightly 
favored  by  fortune,  —  if  he  bad  been  born  in  a  private  station  in 
"  an  amiable  and  respectable  neighborhood,"  —  would  have  been,  id 
all  probability,  a  virtuous  citizen  ;  but  cursed  from  the  dawn  of  his 
reason  with  ceaseless  adulation,  and  reared  in  "  brutal  luxury,*'  he 
was  a  victim  of  monarchy,  as  well  as  the  agent  of  its  ill-working. 
England,  he  reminded  the  Convention,  bad  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
very  bad  Charles  Stuart,  only  to  be  plagued,  a  few  years  after,  withx 
voMe ;  but  when,  forty  years  later,  England  had  banished  tht 
Stuarts,  there  was  an  end  to  their  doing  harm  in  the  world. 

'What  a  happy  stroke  was  this  in  a  French  Assembly  I  He  followed 
it   <ip   by  offering  to  accompany  the  iallen  king  to  the  only  all; 
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France  then  had,  the  United  States,  where  the  people  regarded  him 

as  tlieir  friend.     "His  execution,  I  assure  you,"  said  this  n.aster  of     /      /  €. 

effective  composition,  "will  diffuse  among  them  a  general  grief.     1  /     y 

propose  to  you  to  conduct  Louis  to  the  United  States.     After  a  resi-  / 

dence  of  two  years,  Mr.  Capet  will  find  himself  a  citizen  of  America. 

Miserable  in  this  country,  to  which  his  absence  will  be  a  benefit,  he 

will  be  furnished  the  means  of  becoming  happy  in  another." 

There  was  a  passage  in  this  speech  to  which  the  bloody  scenes 
about  to  occur  in  Paris  give  a  singular  significance.  Part  of  the 
long  period  of  re-action  towards  barbaric  (i.e.  ancient)  ideas  and 
institutions,  which  began  with  the  French  guillotine,  and  from 
which  we  are  only  now  emerging,  might  have  been  spared  mankind 
if  Thomas  Paine  could  have  spoken  French  as  well  as  he  wrote 
English,  and  brought  this  warning  home  to  the  Convention  with  the 
oratorical  power  of  a  Mirabeau.  "Monarchical  governments,"  he 
said,  "  have  trained  the  human  race,  and  inured  it  to  the  sangui- 
nary arts  and  refinements  of  punishment;  and  it  is  exactly  the 
same  punishment  which  has  so  long  shocked  the  sight  and  tormented 
the  patience  of  the  people,  that  now,  in  their  turn,  they  practise  in 
revenge  upon  their  oppressors.  But  it  becomes  us  to  bo  strictly  on 
our  guard  against  the  abomination  and  perversity  of  monarchical 
examples.  As  France  has  been  the  first  to  abolish  royalty,  let  her 
also  be  the  first  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death."  In  these 
words  spoke  the  humane  spirit  in  which  the  French  Revolution 
originated. 

The  execution  of  the  king,  January  21, 1793,  saddened  every  well- 
constituted  mind  in  Europe  and  America.  It  lessened  the  sympathy 
of  a  vast  number  of  persons  with  the  revolution ;  and  all  but  the 
most  extreme  republicans  felt  in  some  degree  the  infinite  impolicy 
of  the  act.  From  that  time  the  good-will  of.  mankind  for  unhappy 
France  would  have  more  sensibly  diminished,  but  that  the  world  in 
arms  seemed  gathering  for  her  destruction. 

It  was  a  mad  time.  The  manager  of  a  Philadelphia  theatre 
thought  it  opportune  to  revive  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  Before  the  play 
began,  the  company  of  actors  sang  upon  the  stage  La  Marseillaise, 
when  the  whole  theatre  rose,  and  joined  in  the  chorus.  At  the  end 
of  each  act  this  performance  was  repeated.  Every  evening  after- 
wards, as  soon  as  the  musicians  entered  the  orchestra,  a  cry  arose 
Cor  La  Marseillaisef  and  no  other  music  would  be  listened  ta 
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Usually  some  portion  of  the  audience  caught  the  fury  of  the  piece, 
and  thundered  out  the  familiar  refrain.  But  as  the  guillotine  con- 
tinued its  ravages,  the  enthusiasm  decreased;  and^  instead  of  the 
universal  and  deafening  demand  for  the  French  hymn,  there  would 
be,  at  length,  only  a  score  or  two  of  voices  from  the  gallery,  all  the 
rest  of  the  house  sitting  in  grim  silence.  Finally,  on  a  night  long 
remembered  in  the  theatre,  one  defiant  soul  ventured  to  give  the 
usual  sign  of  disapproval.  Instantly  the  whole  house  burst  into  one 
overwhelming  hiss ;  and  never  was  the  terrible  piece  played  again. 
Soon  the  new  song  of  Hail  Columbia  took  its  place  in  popular  regard, 
and  was,  for  some  years,  played  at  every  theatre  just  before  the  ris- 
ing of  the  curtain. 

The  change  of  government  in  France  produced  political  complica- 
tions with  which  the  cabinet  of  General  Washington  had  to  deal  at 
once  and  practically.  Questions  of  law  and  of  finance,  as  well  as  of 
opinion  and  sentiment,  had  to  be,  not  only  discussed,  but  rightly 
decided  under  penalty  of  being  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  war. 
Our  two  "cocks,"  exasperated  by  previous  encounters,  were  now 
pitted  against  each  other  every  day  ;  but  they  were  under  bonds  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  each  was  further  restrained  by  the  perils  of  the 
situation.  Hamilton,  by  himself,  might  have  involved  the  country 
in  an  entangling  alliance  with  the  powers  hostile  to  the  revolution. 
Jefferson  alone  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  a  too  helpful 
sympathy  with  beleaguered,  bewildered  France.  The  result  of  their 
antagonism  was  an  honorable  neutrality,  useful  to  France,  not 
injurious  to  the  allies,  and  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  United 
States. 

How  irreconcilable  they  were  in  their  feelings  respecting  the  g^at 
events  of  1793  !  "  Sir,"  said  Hamilton,  in  August,  to  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, "  if  all  the  people  in  America  were  now  assembled,  and  were 
to  call  on  me  to  say  whether  I  am  a  friend  to  the  French  Revolution, 
I  would  declare  that  I  have  it  in  abhorrence."  Jefferson,  on  the 
contrary,  wrote  thus  to  his  old  friend  Short,  just  before  the  execution 
of  the  king :  "  My  own  affections  have  been  deeply  wounded  by  some 
of  the  martyrs  to  this  cause  ;  but  rather  than  it  should  have  failed,  I 
would  have  seen  half  the  earth  desolated  !  .  Were  there  but  an  Adam 
and  an  Eve  left  in  every  country,  and  left  free,  it  would  he  better 
than  as  it  now  is." 

Oouverneur  Morris  was  then  American  minister  in  France^  —  a 
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rery  able  gentleman  and  honorably  frank  in  the  avowal  of  his  opin- 
ions. Mark  this  striking  sentence,  written  by  him  as  far  back  as  ^ ^  C 
1790 :  "  The  French  Assembly  have  taken  genius  instead  of  reason  ^  /  / 
for  their  guide,  adopted  experiment  instead  of  experience,  and  wan- 
der in  the  dark  because  they  prefer  lightning  to  light."  He  meant 
Mirabeau.  But  a  few  weeks  after,  writing  to  General  Washington, 
he  gave  such  a  list  of  the  ancient  abuses  which  the  revolution  had 
abolished  as  amount  to  a  compensation  to  France  for  all  the  revolu- 
tionary miseries  she  has  suffered  from  Mirabeau  to  Thiers.  As  the 
revolution  advanced,  though  Jefferson,  in  official  instructions,  had 
cautioned  him  to  avoid  the  utterance  of  opinions  hostile  to  the  revo- 
lution, he  gave  such  offence  to  the  revolutionary  leaders  that  Lafay- 
ette complained  of  it  to  the  president.  But,  in  1792,  he  redeemed 
himself  nobly.  Upon  the  dethronement  of  the  king,  when  all  the 
diplomatic  corps  left  Paris,  the  American  minister  alone,  rightly 
interpreting  his  mission,  remained.  ^^  The  position,"  as  he  truly 
wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  "is  not  without  danger;  but  I  presume,  that, 
when  the  president  did  me  the  honor  of  naming  me  to  this  embassy, 
it  was  not  for  my  personal  pleasure  or  safety,  but  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  my  country."  And  he  remained  at  his  post  all  through  the 
period  of  the  terror,  though  the  ministry  gave  him  pretext  enough 
for  abandoning  it,  and  though  even  the  sanctuary  of  his  abode  was 
violated  by  a  committee  in  search  of  arms.  Tlie  fury  of  the  people, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  was.  such  as  to  render  them  capable  of  all 
excesses  without  being  accountable  for  them.  The  calm  courage 
and  utter  frankness  of  this  splendid  old  Tory  conciliate  the  modem 
reader.  The  French  ministry,  however,  abhorred  him  to  such  a 
point,  that  they  made  it  a  matter  of  formal  complaint  to  Mr,  Jeffer- 
son, that  this  representative  of  a  republic,  in  a  despatch  addressed  to 
the  government  of  a  republic  (a  few  days  old),  had  used  the  familiar 
expression,  "  Les  ordres  de  ma  cour," 

But  the  cabinet  question  was  this:  The  king  being  dethroned, 
who  was  authorized  to  give  a  valid  receipt  for  the  money  which  the 
United  States  was  paying  to  France  from  time  to  time?  Upon  this 
point,  the  orders  of  Gouverneur  Morris's  court  were  necessary ;  and 
the  real  secret  of  the  animosity  of  the  French  ministers  was,  that  he 
would  not  and  could  not  pay  over  to  them  the  sums  due  nominally  to 
the  king.  The  ministers  remonstrated  in  their  own  way,  and  sent 
eomplaints  across  the  sea.     Morrisi  at  his  own  table,  and  in  th? 
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^  ^  hearing  of  hia  Berrants,  indulged  himself  in  calling  them  k  set  ot 
^1  ^  damned  raacals,  and  in  predicting  (he  was  curiously  fond  of  propbe- 
/  Bying)  that  the  king  would  have  hia  own  again.     Upon  the  peco- 

niary  question,  tlie  opinions  of  the  cahinet  were  divided. 

Jefferson's  opiniou:  Every  people  may  establish  what  form  of 
goyernment  they  please,  and  change  it  as  often  as  tliey  please.  Bnt 
the  National  Assembly  of  France,  to  which  all  power  had  fallen  by 
necessity  upon  the  removal  of  the  king,  had  not  been  elected  by  the 
people  of  France  as  an  executive  body.  For  the  moment,  therefore, 
the  French  government  was,  at  best,  incomplete.  But  a  national 
convention  had  been  elected  in  full  view  of  the  crisis,  and  for  the 
express  purpose  of  meeting  its  requirements.  That  convention 
would  be,  when  organized,  a  legitimate  government,  qualified  to  give 
a  valid  receipt  to  the  United  States. 

Hamilton's  opinion:  He  doubted  whether  the  convention  would 
be  a  legitimate  body.  In  case  the  monarchy  should  be  re-estab- 
lished, the  kiug  might  disallow  payments  made  to  it.  He  was  for 
stopping  payment  altogether  until  there  was  something  more  stable 
and  regular  established  in  France. 

On  this  occasion  Guneral  Knos,  secretary  of  war,  ventured  to 
express  an  opinion.  "For  once,"  says  Jefferson,  "Knox  dared  to 
differ  from  Hamilton,  and  to  express  very  submissively  an  opinion 
that  a  convention  named  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  would  be 
competent  to  do  any  thing."  The  result  was,  that  the  secretary  of 
state  was  requested  to  write  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  directing  him  to 
suspend  payments  until  further  orders.  A  few  diiya  after  arrived  the 
despatches  in  which  the  French  ministry  complained  of  the  too  can- 
did Morris  and  of  liis  insolent  contempt  of  a  sister  republic  in  speak- 
ing of  "  ma  eour."  Upon  this  delicate  subject  the  president 
conversed  with  the  secretary  of  state  in  a  manner  which  exhibits 
the  situation. 

The  Presidest.  The  extracts  from  Ternant  (French  plenipo- 
tentiary in  Philadelphia)  I  consider  very  serious,  in  short,  as  decisive. 
I  see  that  Gouverneur  Morris  can  be  no  longer  continued  there  con- 
sistently with  the  public  good.  The  moment  is  critical  in  our  &voi 
(that  is  for  getting  free-trade  with  the  French  West  Indies  and  frwi 
trade  with  France),  and  ought  not  to  be  lost  Tet  I  am  extremely 
at  a  loss  what  arrangement  to  make. 
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Jbfferson.      Might   not   Qouvemeur    Morris    and    Pinckney     . 
(American  minister  in  England)  change  places  ?  /     /     C 

The  President.     That  would  be  a  sort  of  remedy,  but  not  a'       /       j 
radical  one.     If  the  French  ministry  conceive  Gouverneur  Morris  to  ' 

be  hostile  to  them,  if  they  were  jealous  merely  on  his  proposing  to 
visit  London,  they  will  never  be  satisfied  with  us  at  placing  him  in 
London  permanently.  You  have  unfixed  the  day  on  whicli  you 
intended  to  resign  ;  yet  you  appear  fixed  in  doing  it  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time.  In  that  case,  I  cannot  but  wish  that  you  would  go 
to  Paris.  The  moment  is  important.  You  possess  the  confidence 
of  both  sides,  and  might  do  great  good.  I  wish  you  could  do  it, 
were  it  only  to  stay  there  a  year  or  two. 

Jefferson.  My  mind  is  so  bent  on  retirement,  that  I  cannot 
think  of  launching  forth  again  on  a  new  business.  I  can  never 
again  cross  tlie  Atlantic.  As  to  the  opportunity  of  doing  good,  this 
is  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  action,  as  Gknet  is  bringing  powers  to  do 
the  business  here.     I  cannot  think  of  going  abroad. 

The  President.  You  have  pressed  me  to  continue  in  the  public 
service,  and  refuse  to  do  the  same  yourself. 

Jefferson.  The  case  is  different.  You  unite  the  confidence  of 
all  America,  and  you  are  the  only  person  who  does  so.  Your  ser- 
vices, therefore,  are  of  the  last  importance.  But,  for  myself,  my 
going  out  would  not  be  noted  or  known.  A  thousand  others  can 
supply  my  place  to  equal  advantage ;  and,  therefore,  I  feel  myself 
free. 

The  President.  Consider  maturely,  then,  what  arrangement 
shall  be  made. 

Here  the  conversation  ended.  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  remind  the 
president  of  the  vast  diflTerence  in  their  pecuniary  condition.  He 
did  not  remark  that  General  Washington  was  so  rich  a  man,  that 
not  even  the  ravages  of  Virginia  overseers  could  quite  ruin  him,  but 
that  Thomas  Jefferaon  could  only  continue  to  serve  the  public  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  financial  destruction. 

Meanwhile  Genet  was  coming,  —  the  first  minister  sent  by  the 
Republic  of  France  to  the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  The 
Republicans  of  the  United  States  awaited  his  arrival  with  inexpressi- 
ble ardor,  and  were  prepared  to  give  him  one  of  those  "  receptions  " 
for  which  the  country  has  since  become  noted;  — receptions  which  are 
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BO  amusing  and  ^reeable  to  all  bat  the  Tictim.  Colond  Hamilton 
?  ^  was  by  no  means  elerated  at  Hie  prospect  of  his  coming.  At  ■ 
/  cabinet  meeting  a  short  time  before  the  landing  of  the  expected 

minister,  he  had  dropped  this  Temark:  "When  Mr.  Qenet  anira^ 

whether  we  shall  receive  him  or  not  will  then  be  a  quentoo  Su 

discussioa." 


CHAPTER  XLIX, 

GENET   COMIKG. 

It  seemed  an  odd  freak  of  destiny  that  sent  Edraond  Genet,  a 
protiye  of  Marie  Antoinette,  to  represent  the  Republic  of  France  I '^  Cj 
in  the  United  States.  Gouverneiir  Morris,  in  his  neat,  uncom-  '  /  f 
promising  manner,  sums  up  this  young  diplomatist,  aged  twenty- 
eight  in  1793,  as  "  a  man  of  good  parts  and  very  good  education, 
brother  to  the  queen's  first  woman,  from  whence  his  fortune  origi- 
nates." Even  so.  He  was  a  brother  of  that  worthy  and  capable 
Madame  Campan,  first /ewim-e  de  chamhre  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and; 
ftfter  the  queen's  death,  renowned  through  Europe  as  the  head  of  a 
seminary  for  young  ladies  in  Paris.  It  was  she  who  wrote  a  hun- 
dred circulars  with  her  own  hand  because  she  had  not  money  to  get 
them  printed,  and  received  sixty  pupils  the  first  year,  —  Hortense^ 
ere  long,  from  Napoleon's  own  hand. 

The  father  of  this  respectable,  energetic  family  was,  nearly  all  his 
life,  under  the  influence  of  English  and  American  ideas  and  persons. 
He  lived  in  England  many  years,  where  he  acquired  familiar  com- 
mand of  the  English  language,  and  a  fond,  wide  acquaintance  with 
English  literature.  Upon  returning  to  his  native  land  he  seems  — 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  long  catalogue  of  his  publications  —  to 
have  adopted  it  as  a  profession  to  make  England  known  to  France. 
Beginning  with  two  volumes  of  Pope's  best  letters  in  1753,  he  con- 
tinued to  publish  translations  from  the  English,  and  original  works 
relating  to  England,  until,  in  1765,  the  list  embraced  twenty-two 
volumes.  A  few  years  later,  when  he  held  the  post  of  chief  clerk 
to  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  he  was  in  frequent  intercourse 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  Boaumarchais,  and  all  the  American 
circle.  His  house,  too,  from  1765  to  1781,  when  he  died,  was  one 
of  those  agreeable  hatmts  of  men  connected  with  literature  and  art 
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which  \\&A,  at  that  period,  an  4clat  rivalling  that  of  the  great  hoiuea, 
where  Power  in  its  cruder  forms  of  wealth  and  rank  waf  represented. 
From  such  a  home,  it  was  natural  enough  that  HenTie':ta  Genet,  at 
fifteen,  should  be  invited  to  fill  the  place  of  reader  to  Mesdames  the 
sisters  of  Louia  XV.,  to  be  in  due  time  advanced  to  a  place  of  real 
importance  in  the  regime  of  the  period,  —  that  of  "first  woman" 
to  the  young  qiieen. 

Nor  was  her  brother's  career  quite  snch  a  caprice  of  fortune  as  it 
seemed.  If,  as  a  boy,  he  was  noted  in  the  palace  for  the  warmth  of 
his  republican  sentiments,  it  was  only  that  he  was  in  the  mode. 
Did  not  the  queen  smile  benignantly  upon  Franklin,  and  chat  famil- 
iarly with  bim  wbiie  she  held  the  cards  waiting  her  turn  to  play? 
AYho  more  distinguished  at  court  than  Lafayette,  the  stern  republi- 
can of  nineteen?  When  the  queen  desired  to  give  youug  Genet  a 
start  in  the  diplomatic  career,  his  grand  republican  sentiments  were 
rather  &  point  in  his  favor  than  otherwise  j  and,  at  twenty-four,  he 
had  reached  a  position  in  the  diplomatic  service  to  which  only  court 
favor  of  the  most  irresistible  description  could  have  pushed  so  young 
a  man.  He  was  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg ;  whence, 
according  to  Morris,  he  wrote  in  so  republican  a  style,  that  his 
despatches,  read  after  the  dcthronemeut,  made  his  fortune  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Gironde,  who  named  Iiim  ambassador  to  Holland,  hu 
appointment  bearing  date  November  14,  1792. 

Suddenly  the  programme  was  changed,  for  a  reason  never  conjec- 
tured till  within  these  few  months  past.  The  Holland  commission 
was  revoked  in  December,  and  &L  Genet  was  appointed  to  represent 
France  in  America.  Genet,  it  appears,  was  at  once  a  Girondist  and 
a  grateful  friend  to  his  royal  benefactors,  whom  he  was  now  in  the 
liabit  of  styling  "  Louis  and  Madame  Capet."  The  Girondists  had 
adopted  the  scheme  proposed  by  Thomas  Paine  of  sending  thia 
hapless  pair  and  their  children  to  the  United  States  ;  and  Genet,  as 
we  are  now  assured,  was  selected  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
project.  A  well-known  writer,  who  has  miide  a  particular  study  of 
that  period,  and  who  apparently  derived  his  information  from  the 
American  family  of  M.  Genet,  holds  this  language,  and  emphasitei 
it  by  the  use  of  italics :  — 

"  M.  Genet  was  selected  for  the  mission  to  America,  by  the  mors 
moderate  republicans  in  France,  because  of  his  friendship  with 
the  deposed  monarch,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  conducting  tbe 
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imprisoned  king  and  the  royal  family  secretly  to  America.     Tin's     * 
arrangement  was  entered  into  at  a  meeting  of  the  leading  Girond-  /  7^ 
ists,  at  which  our  own  Thomas  Paine  assisted;  and  it  was  at  that  '     ^    I 
meeting  that  M.  Genet  was  tendered  the  mission,  and  accepted  it, 
playfully  describing,  in  response,  to  what  occupations  such  and  such 
of  the  royal  exiles  could  be  appropriated,  on  their  arrival  in  Ameri- 
ca." * 

But  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  more  moderate  republi- 
cans to  control  the  course  of  events.  If  France  was  mad,  England 
was  not  sane ;  and  the  man  in  England  whose  voice  was  mightiest, 
who  should  have  been  the  great  tranquillizing  influence  of  the  hour, 
was  the  maddest  public  man  in  Europe.  "  I  vote  for  this  (alien) 
bill,"  said  Burke  in  Parliament,  about  the  time  of  Genet's  appoint- 
ment, "  because  I  consider  it  as  the  means  of  saving  my  life  and  all 
our  lives  from  the  hands  of  assassins.  When  they  smile,  I  see 
bloo<l  trickling  down  their  faces:  I  see  that  the  object  of  all  their 
cajoling  is  blood."  How  was  the  mighty  fallen !  Here  was  genius 
stooping  to  clothe  in  powerful  language  the  imbecile  panic  of  igno- 
rance. The  raving  of  Burke,  by  infecting  the  policy  of  England, 
was  among  the  influences  in  the  French  Convention  that  decided  the 
king's  fate.  Louis  was  exiled  to  the  other  world,  instead  of  going 
with  Genet  and  Paine  to  the  shores  of  the  peaceful  Delaware.  A 
few  hours  after  the  news  of  his  execution  reached  London,  the 
British  government,  in  eflect,  declared  war  against  France ;  and,  as 
soon  as  this  intelligence  reached  Paris,  February  1,  1793,  France 
declared  war,  in  form,  against  England. 

Thus  began  the  bloodiest  struggle  the  modern  world  has  known, 
which  only  ended  after  Waterloo.  There  was  no  pretext  for  the 
war  which  will  bear  the  light  of  to-day.  All  thrones,  it  is  true, 
were  menaced  in  the  fall  of  the  French  throne ;  and  no  king  felt  so 
sure  of  his  head  after  January  21, 1793,  as  he  had  before  that  mem- 
orable date.  Here  was  motive  enough  for  the  king  of  England,  but 
not  for  the  realm  of  Britain.  The  reason  why  Great  Britain  struck 
France  in  1793  was,  as  the  world  is  now  informed,  because  France 
was  weak.  Such  is  the  explanation  given  of  the  origin  of  this 
infernal  war  by  a  work   that   speaks   to  foreign   nations  with  an 

*  New  York  Historical  Magazine  for  Febroary,  1871,  p.  143.  Article  by  the 
editor,  H.  P.  Dawson. 
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authority  semi-official.  France  was  eotely  afflicted,  distracted,  aoir- 
\  chic  "  All  Europe  was  now  leagued  against  tier.  Within  she  wu 
divided  bj  faction,  and  without  ehe  was  assailed  b;  immense  hosts 
of  the  best  disciplined  soldiers  of  Europe,  conducted  by  the  most 
skilful  leaders,  to  whom  she  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  an  undisci- 
plined  multitude,  led  on  by  inexperienced  chie&.  In  this  state  of 
things  it  seemed  a  safe  measure  to  make  war  against  her.  To  dtt 
so  was  only  to  retaliate  the  conduct  she  had  herself  pursued  when 
she  effected  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire  by  assisting 
our  revolted  Colonies."  *  Such  is  the  nature  of  dynastic  role. 
Such  was  that "  British  form,"  of  which  British  Hamilton  was  so 
enamoured. 

It  was  from  the  frenzy  and  delirium  of  all  this  that  Citizen  Genet 
sailed  in  the  irigate  L'Emhuscade  for  the  United  States.  He  had, 
indeed,  been  ranked  with  the  more  moderate  republicans;  but  in 
February,  1793,  moderation  was  a  quality  unknown  to  the  heart  of 
civilized  man.  He  was  a.  Frenchman ;  he  was  a  republican ;  he  was 
twenty-eight ;  he  was  bearing  to  America  the  news  that  England, 
too,  had  sided  in  arms  against  his  country.  Long  was  this  frigata 
tossed  upon  the  wintry  deep.  She  was  driven  far  to  the  south- 
ward of  bet  course,  and  the  great  tidings  which  slje  brought  reached 
President  Washington  before  L'Emhuscade  was  heard  of  at  the 
seat  of  government. 

The  genius  for  rectitude  which  General  Washington  possessed 
was  never  so  manifest  as  on  this  occasion.  Passion  spoke  but  one 
voice.  Here  was  our  ally  attacked  by  the  great  naval  [wwer  of  the 
world  because  she  seemed  prostrate  and  helpless!  Here  was  France 
threatened  witli  dismemberment  because  she  bad  helped  us  in  the 
crisis  of  our  destiny !  Here  was  the  king  nho  warred  upon  Ameri- 
cans, because  they  had  demanded  to  govern  America,  presuming  to 
deny  tlio  right  of  Frenchmen  to  govern  France !  Generosity,  justice 
gratitude,  pride,  and  oven  policy,  appeared  to  c^l  upon  the  two 
republics  to  make  common  cause  against  the  common  foe.  Was  Dot 
England  the  common  foe?  Did  she  not  hold  the  United  States  1^ 
the  throat?  What  was  the  retention  of  the  seven  posts  bat  Bit»- 
pended  war  ?  Snch  were  the  thoughts  that  naturally  wee  in  tk« 
minds  of  a  vast  majority  of  American  citizens  when  the  news  wai 

*  Ei)C7clop»dis  Britsnnka,  voL  t.  p.  S4T. 
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circulated.  The  president  had  but  to  remain  passive,  he  had  but  to 
linger  another  month  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  every  vessel  that  could 
have  carried  half  a  dozen  guns  and  forty  men  would  have  been 
afloat  in  quest  of  British  prizes.  And  to  this  hour,  if  you  will 
imbue  yourself  with  the  spirit  of  that  time,  and  shut  out  all  those 
larger  and  nobler  considerations  which  alone  should  control  the 
liecisions  of  a  government,  you  will  often  And  yourself  ready  to 
exclaim,  Oh  that  he  had ! 

Then,  there  were  treaties  with  France  to  be  considered,  —  treaties 
that  seemed  to  many  all  the  more  sacred  now  because  they  were 
made  when  France  was  powerful  and  we -were  weak.  Knotty  ques- 
tions started  up  as  men  in  1793  read  those  two  treaties  of  1778,  — 
one  of  "  Amity  and  Commerce,"  and  the  other  of  "  Alliance,"  both 
bearing  the  name  of  Franklin,  both  signed  by  dead  Louis.  By  the 
first,  French  men-of-war  and  French  privateers  mighty  and  British 
might  not,  bring  their  prizes  into  American  ports.  By  the  second, 
the  United  States  guaranteed  ''  to  his  Christian  Majesty  the  present 
possessions  of  the  crown  of  France  in  America." 

General  Washington  was  at  Mount  Vernon  when  Mr.  JeflTerson's 
letter  reached  him,  announcing  the  declaration  of  war  between  France 
and  England.  All  the  peril  of  the  crisis  flashed  upon  his  mind. 
Its  difficulties,  too,  occurred  to  him  as  he  travelled  post-haste  to 
Philadelphia ;  and  on  his  arrival  he  drew  up,  for  the  instant  consid- 
eration of  the  cabinet,  a  list  of  questions  embracing  the  situation : 
Shall  we  warn  our  citizens  not  to  interfere  in  this  contest  ?  Shall 
we  formally  proclaim  ourselves  neutral  ?  Ought  we  to  receive  the 
coming  Grenet  ?  And,  if  we  ought,  how  ?  Do  our  treaties  with  the 
late  king  hold  ?  If  we  have  the  right  to  renounce  or  suspend  the 
treaties,  is  it  best  to  do  so  ?  Would  it  be  a  breach  of  neutrality  to 
consider  the  treaties  still  in  operation  ?  Supposing  the  treaties  in 
force,  what  precisely  are  the  rights  of  France,  and  what  precisely  are 
oar  duties  to  France  ?  If  the  French  royal  family  should  send  us 
a  representative,  shall  we  receive  him  too  ?  Ought  Congress  to  be 
convened  ?  And,  if  it  ought  on  what  grounds  should  the  call  be 
placed? 

The  cabinet  met  at  the  president's  house  on  the  following  day, 
April  19.  Upon  one  of  the  questions  there  was  a  substantial  una- 
nimity of  opinion :  it  was  agreed  to  notify  American  citizens  that 
they  could  onl^  join  in  the  fight  at  their  own  periL     Mr.  JefiersoDi 
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-J  however,  prevailed  po  far  as  to  keep  the  word  "  neutralitj  "  ont  <rf 
O  the  pcoctamacion.  He  preferred  that  hie  country  should  not  need- 
lessly deditrc  itself  neutral  in  a  contest  concerning  which  its  heart 
knew  no  nfutmlity.  But  on  the  other  questiona  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  cabinet  which  could  not  sufficiently 
argue  itself  in  words  apoken  across  the  table  of  the  president's  office. 
To  warm  debates,  long  written  papers  succeeded,  in  wliich  Hamilton 
displayed  more  of  his  fatal  ingenuity  than  usual,  and  Jefferson  all 
the  wiadom  that  comes  of  a  man's  central  principle  being  sound. 
The  president's  questions  relating  to  France  resolved  themselves,  it 
was  found,  into  one,  namely,  Does  the  decapitation  of  Louis  absolve 
the  United  States  from  obligation  contracted  nominally  with  kim? 
In  other  words.  Are  the  treaties  still  valid  ?  Was  it  with  France,  or 
with  Louis,  that  we  made  them?  Here  is  M.  Ternant,  the  resident 
French  plenipotentiary,  whose  commission  bears  the  kiog'd  signa- 
ture; and  Bomenhere  on  the  ocean  is  Citizen  Genet,  coming  to 
supersede  him,  whose  commission  has  been  issued  neither  by  Louis 
nor  by  his  heir. 

Shall  we  recirive  Genet?  Of  course,  said,  in  substance,  the  two 
Republican  members,  Jefforsoa  and  Randolph.  We  must,  reluc- 
tantly said  the  two  Federalists,  Hatnilton  and  Knos.  But  how? 
As  plenipotentiaries  are  usually  received,  or  with  reserves  and 
qualifications?  It  was  in  discussing  this  question  tliat  tlie  two 
fighting-cocks  of  the  cabinet  joined  battle,  and  fought  out  their 
difference.  Hamilton's  opinion  was,  that,  before  M.  Genet  was 
admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  president,  the  government  should 
"  qualify "  that  reception  by  declaring  that  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  treaties  was  "  reserved."  In  supporting  this  opinion, 
he  took  the  ground  which  George  III.  had  taken  in  making  wu 
upon  France ;  he  presumed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  acta  of  tha 
French  people.  He  arraigned  the  revolution  !  "  No  proof,"  said 
he,  "has  yet  come  to  light  sufficient  to  establish  a  belief  that  the 
death  of  Louis  is  au  act  of  national  justice."  He  also  said,  "  It 
was  from  Louis  XVI.  that  the  United  States  received  those  succois 
which  were  so  miportant  in  tbo  establishment  of  their  independence 
and  liberty.  It  was  with  him,  hia  heirs  and  successors,  that  thej 
contracted  their  engagements,  by  which  they  obtained  those  precionf 
succors."  Amplify  these  two  statements  to  a  vast  extent ;  support 
them  by  a  prodigious  number  of  curiously  subtle  and  lemote  rM- 
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sons ;  throw  in  the  usual  citations  from  Vattel,  Grotius,  Wolf,  and     y 
PufFendorf ;  add  some  remarks  upon  the  danger  of  guaranteeing  to    /      /  C 
France  islands  that  might  be  taken  by  the  English, — and  you  have         '      / 
the  substance  of  Hamilton's  paper  upon  the  reception  of  Genet. 

Jefferson  replied  to  it  at  much  length.  Besides  giving  his  col- 
league an  ample  supply  of  Vattel,  Puffendorf,  Grotius,  and  Wolf, 
arranged  in  parallel  columns,  executed  with  singular  neatness,  he 
favored  him  with  some  passages  of  pure  Jefferson,  which  have  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  diplomatic  system  of  the  United  States. 

"  If,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  soundness  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury's  reasoning,  I  do  most  fully  to  its  inge- 
nuity. ...  I  consider  the  people  who  constitute  a  society  or  nation 
as  the  source  of  all  authority  in  that  nation ;  as  free  to  transact  their 
common  concerns  by  any  agents  they  think  proper;  to  change  those 
agents  individually,  or  the  organization  of  them  in  form  or  function, 
whenever  they  please  ;  that  all  the  acts  done  by  these  agents,  under 
the  authority  of  the  nation,  are  the  acts  of  the  nation,  are  obligatory 
on  them,  and  inure  to  their  use,  and  can  in  no  wise  be  annulled  or 
affected  by  any  change  in  the  form  of  the  government  or  of  the 
persons  administering  it.  Consequently,  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  France  were  not  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Louis  Capet,  but  between  the  two  nations  of  America 
and  France ;  and  the  nations  remaining  in  existence,  though  both 
of  them  have  since  changed  their  forms  of  government,  the  treaties 
are  not  annulled  by  these  changes." 

He  admitted,  however,  that,  as  there  are  circumstances  which 
sometimes  excuse  the  non-performance  of  contracts  between  man 
and  man,  so  there  are  between  nation  and  nation.  *'  When  perform- 
ance, for  instance,  becomes  impossible,  non-performance  is  not  im- 
moral ;  so,  if  performance  becomes  self-destructive  to  the  party,  the 
law  of  self-preservation  overrules  the  law  of  obligation  to  others. 
For  the  reality  of  these  principles,  I  appeal  to  the  true  fountains  of 
evidence,  the  head  and  heart  of  every  rational  and  honest  man.  It 
is  there  Nature  has  written  her  moral  laws,  and  where  every  man 
may  read  them  for  himself.  He  will  never  read  there  the  permis- 
sion to  annul  his  obligations  for  a  time  or  forever,  whenever  they 
become  dangerous,  useless,  or  disagreeable." 

It  seems  strange  to  us  that  principles  like  these  could  ever  have 
been  subjects  of  debate  in  the  cabinet  of  a  president  of  the  United 
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States.  The  president's  decision  was,  that  Genet  should  be  received 
without  qualification,  that  is,  without  insulting  the  anthoritj  tiiat 
commissioned  him.  As  to  the  treaties,  Greneral  Washington  told 
Jefferson  that  he  had  never  had  a  doubt  of  their  yalidity ;  bat,  since 
the  question  had  been  raised,  be  had  thought  it  best  to  haTe  it  con- 
sidered. 


CHAPTEE  L, 

ESMOND   ORNET   IK  THE  UNITED   8TATE8. 

The  proclamation  which  announced  to  mankind  that  the  duty      . 
ftod  interest  of  the  United  States  required  that  they  should  "  pursue    /       /    Oj    T 
a  conduct  friendly  and  impartial  towards  the  belligerent  powers,"  II 

and  warning  American  citizens  to  avoid  all  acts  inconsistent  with  ' 

that  policy,  was  published  on  the  22d  of  April,  1793.  On  that  very 
day,  as  it  chanced,  news  reached  the  government  that  L'Embuscade, 
with  Genet  on  board,  had  put  into  the  port  of  Charleston,  and  that 
the  minister,  wearied  of  his  long  voyage,  would  tempt  the  main  no 
more,  but  would  send  the  frigate  to  Philadelphia,  and  perform  the 
journey  himself  by  land. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were  troubled  with  no  scruples 
in  regard  to  Genet's  commission.  They  gave  him  a  reception  like 
that  which,  in  recent  years,  astounded  and  deluded  the  Hungarian 
KoBSuth.  It  was  on  the  8th  of  April  that  L'Embuscade,  of  forty 
guns  and  three  hundred  men,  '^  Citizen  Bompard "  commanding, 
cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  forty-five  days  from  Roche- 
fort.  M.  Genet  was  so  little  identified  with  the  extremists  in 
France,  that,  on  his  way  to  join  his  ship,  he  had  been  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  to  convey  the  Dauphin  to  the 
United  States.  The  ship,  on  the  contrary,  made  extravagant  profes- 
aions  of  loyalty  to  the  Revolution.  Her  figure-head  was  a  liberty- 
cap.  On  her  stem  there  was  a  carved  representation  of  the  same. 
Her  foremast  was  also  converted  into  a  liberty-pole  by  being  crowned 
with  that  emblematic  artisle  of  attire.  Around  her  mizzen-top  was 
a  sentence  to  this  effect :  '<  We  abb  armed  to  defend  the  RiaHTS 
OF  MAN."  Her  main-top  bore  the  following:  "Freemen,  we  are 
YOUR  BROTHERS  AND  FRIENDS."  Her  fore-top  was  a  warning  to 
tytante :  ^'  Enemies  of  equality,  kiplinquish  your  principubs, 
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OH   TRKMBLK ! "      Besides   being   thus   decorated,    she   came   ink 

3  Charleston  Harbor  witli  a  British  prize  in  her  ivake,  a  pleasing  fore> 
taste  of  the  rich  pickings  to  which  the  ocean  invited  men  of  enter- 
prise who  were  also  lovers  of  liberty. 

Chiirl'ston  was  then  a  city  of  greater  commercial  importance  than 
:t  has  boon  within  living  memory.  Many  French  merchants  resided 
there.  Amid  the  fetes,  dinners,  balls,  receptions,  which  hospitable 
Charh'ston  exclianged  with  a  frigate  enthusiastic  for  liberty,  these 
French  mcruhants  thronged  about  Citizen  Genet,  full  of  *eal  for 
their  country,  and  extremely  desirous  to  display  that  zeal  in  the 
profitablf  form  of  privateering.  They  were  willing  to  fit  out  vessels 
at  their  own  expense :  all  they  asked  of  Genet  was  authority.  Only 
give  us  commissions,  said  they,  and  we  will  do  tlie  rest,  CitiieD 
Genc-t  consulted  Governor  Moultrie  on  the  subject.  The  governor, 
a  better  soldier  than  lawyer,  and  probably  not  uninfluenced  by  the 
prevalent  "exaltation,"  told  Iiim  he  "knew  no  law  ngainst  it,"  but 
bc'ggt'd,  that,  whatever  he  niii;ht  ilo  in  ihe  way  of  commissioning 
privateers,  he  would  dc  witliout  consulting  farther  the  governor 
of  South  Carolina.  What  could  Genet  desire  more  ?  Two  vessels, 
bouglit  and  equipped  by  Frenrh  merchants,  manned  in  part  by 
Anii-ricans,  were  commissioned  by  Citizen  Genet;  and  L'Embuscads 
used  also  to  leave  her  anchorage  in  the  morning,  cruise  off  the  har- 
bor all  day,  and  return  to  safety  in  the  evening.  Not  a  British 
vessel  dared  stir.  Citizen  Bompard  publicly  offered  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  Frendi  navy  to  any  competent  American  who  would  eng^ 
to  pilot  the  frigate  along  the  coast.  He  obtained  a  pilot  on  these 
terms,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  returning  to  Charleston  no  more. 

On  her  short  passage  to  Philadelphia  she  captured  two  British 
prizes,  —  a  brig  named  the  Little  Sarah,  and  a  valuable  ship  called 
the  Grange.  Seldom  has  staid  Philadelphia  known  an  afternoon  of 
such  thrilling  excitement  as  when  these  vessels  cast  anchor  in  the 
Delaware,  opposite  one  of  the  principal  wharves.  The  frigate'i 
thundering  salute  of  fifteen  ^uns  —  one  for  each  State  —  could  only 
be  returned  by  two  field-pieces  on  Market-street  Wharf,  and  these 
worked  by  volunteers ;  but  the  cannonade  sufficed  to  summon  all  the 
movable  population  of  the  town  to  the  river-aide.  The  shipping  vu 
dressed  in  flags  and  streamers.  Cheers  from  the  spectators  ulnted 
the  frigate  na  she  glided  past  each  dock,  answered  by  cheers  from  tb) 
thip;  and  when  she  had  dropped  her  anchor,  hflc<traw  Bwumedq 
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iDto  the  rigging,  manned  the  tops  and  yards,  and  gave  what  a  reporter 
of  the  period  styled  "  three  or  four  concurrent  cheers."  Tlie  most 
rapturous  moment  of  all,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  when  the 
Grange  was  descried  with  the  British  colors  upside-down  and  the 
flag  of  France  flying  above  them.  The  thousands  and  thousands  of 
the  yeomanry  of  the  city,  he  tells  us,  who  crowded  the  wharves, 
"burst  into  peals  of  exultation."  It  was  about  five  in  the  afternoon 
when  L'Embuscade  cast  anchor.  Every  procurable  boat  put  off  to 
her  crowded  with  passengers,  until  there  were  as  many  Philadel- 
phians  on  board  as  Frenchmen.  Each  boat-load,  we  are  assured,  was 
welcomed  with  effusion.  Philadelphia  "  fraternized  "  with  L*Embus- 
cade.  "  I  wish,"  said  Jefferson,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Monroe, 
"  we  may  be  able  to  repress  the  people  within  the  limits  of  a  fair 
neutrality." 

Some  days  after  arrived  the  Citizen  Genet,  not  the  plenipoten- 
tiary, but  one  of  the  privateers  which  he  had  commissioned  at 
Charleston,  bringing  in  two  more  prizes,  both  British.  This  was 
cheering  indeed.  But  now  Citizen  Genet  himself  was  at  hand. 
Five  weeks  had  elapsed  since  his  landing  at  Charleston,  —  so  many 
dinners  had  he  been  compelled  to  eat,  and  so  many  ovations  to 
undergo,  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  From  Charleston  to  Philadelphia, 
wherever  there  were  people  to  make  a  demonstration,  the  people 
were  only  too  glad  to  demonstrate.  Nay,  more,  merchants  of  Alex- 
andria and  Baltipore  offered  to  sell  to  a  beleaguered  ally  provisions 
below  the  market  price.  Six  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour  were 
offered  Citizen  Genet  on  terms  more  favorable  than  those  granted  to 
the  most  favored  customer. 

On  the  16th  of  May  the  rumor  was  spread  abroad  in  Philadelphia, 
that  the  representative  of  the  French  Republic  was  approaching  the 
city  from  the  south.  The  bells  of  Christ  Church  rang  out  a  peal  of 
welcome.  By  every  road  crowds  hurried  towards  Gray's  Ferry ;  but 
they  were  too  late :  Genet  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  over  the  river 
and  into  the  city,  even  to  the  City  Tavern,  before  any  great  number 
of  the  people  could  intercept  him.  A  committee  of  seven  distin- 
guished Republicans,  headed  by  the  venerated  Rittenhouse,  had 
been  appointed  to  address  the  plenipotentiary  on  his  arrival.  This 
committee,  preceded  by  their  chairman,  marched  toward  the  hotel, 
^hree  abreast,  joined  as  they  went  by  other  citizens,  who  also  walked 
in  threes ;  until  there  was  a  long  line  of  gentlemen  trailing  after  the 
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^  ^"y  committee.  These  entered  the  hotel,  and  were  presented  to  IC 
^  -f  Genet,  while  a  prodigions  crowd  filled  the  street,  and  rent  the  air 
/.  with  cheers.     The  address  was  read.     It  was  fortunate  the  min- 

ister was  familiar  with  the  English  language;  for,  being  unpre- 
pared for  such  a  reception,  he  was  obliged  to  reply  extempore. 
His  youthful  appearance,  his  bearing,  at  once  affable  and  distin- 
guished, the  responsive  warmth  of  his  demeanor,  and  even  the 
French  accent  with  which  he  spoke,  all  served  to  heighten  the 
enthusiasm. 

"  I  am  no  orator,''  he  began  with  faltering  tongue,  "  and  I  should 
not  at  any  time  affect  the  language  of  eloquence.     But  even  in 
uttering  the  genuine  and  spontaneous  sentiments  of  my  heart,  on  an 
occasion  so  interesting  and  so  flattering,  I  experience  some  embar- 
rassments, arising  from  my  defective  acquaintance  with  the  language 
in  which  I  am  about  to  speak.     But  this  defect,  I  am  certain,  fbee- 
me^  will  readily  excuse,  if  they  are  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
sentiments  which  I  shall  deliver.     I  canmol  tell  you,  gentlemen,  how 
penetrated  I  am  by  the  language  of  the  address  to  which  I  have 
listened,  nor  how  deeply  gratified  my  fellow-citizens  will  be  in  lead- 
ing so  noble  an  avowal  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  of  France, 
and  on  learning  that  so  cordial  an  esteem  iot  her  citizens  exists  in  a 
country  for  which  they  have  shed  their  blood  and  disbursed  thert 
treasures,  and  to  which  they  are  allied  by  the  dearest  fraternal  senti- 
ments and  the  most  important  political  interests..   France  is  sar* 
rounded  with  difficulties:  but  her  cause  is  meritorious;   it  is  the 
cause  of  mankind,  and  must  prevail.     With  regard  to  you,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  I  will  declare  openly  and  freely  (for  the  minis- 
ters of  republics  should  have  no  secrets,  no  intrigues),  that,  from  the 
remote  situation  of  America,  and  other  circumstances,  France  does 
expect  that  you  should  become  a  party  m  the  war;  but,  rememhe^ 
ing  that  she  has  already  combated  for  your  liberties  (and  if  it  were 
necessary,  and  she  had  the  power,  would  cheerfully  again  enlist  io 
your  cause),  we  hope  (and  every  thing  I  hear  and  see  assures  me 
our  hope  will  be  realized)  that  her  citizens  will  be  treated  as  brothers 
in  danger  and  distress.     Under  this  impression,  my  feelings  at  this 
moment  are  inexpressible ;  and  when  I  transmit  your  address  to  my 
fellow-citizens  in  France,  they  will  consider  this  day  as  one  ol  ^^ 
happiest  of  their  infant  republic." 

When  M.  Genet  ceased  to  speak,  the  feelings  of- the  auditors,  if 
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we  may  beliore  the  i]ew!>p^)ers  of  the  day,  were  such  aa  conld  not     . 
be  adequately  eitpresaed  by  shouts.     Some  natural  tears  were  shed.  /     /      j 
In  response  to  the  clieers  from  the  street,  M.  Genet  turned  to  a  win-         •       / 
dow,  and  delivered  a  ahort  but  most  moving  speech  to  tlie  concourse 
briow.     The  committee  then  took  "an  affectionate  leave,"  and  all 
tlte  eoti]p«uiy  withdrew  "  in  peace  and  order; "  "  every  man,"  adds  a 
reporter,  "departing  with  this  virtnons  and  patriotic  satisfaction, 
tbat  he  bad,  at  once,  testiHcd  his  gratitude  to  a  faithful  ally  in  the 
bonr  of  her  distress,   and   demonstrated  his  attachment  to  those 
lepublican  principles  which  are  the  baais  of  the  American  govern- 
ment." 

The  neit  day  Citizen  Qenet  issued  a  general  thanksgiving  to  the 
people  who  had  greeted  him  so  cordially  on  hie  journey.  He  sent 
also  a  formal  reply  to  the  citizens'  address  of  the  day  before.  "  My 
OMMlnct,"  he  said  in  this  reply,  "shall  be  to  the  height  of  onr 
national  political  principles.  An  unbounded  openness  shall  be  the 
constant  rule  of  my  intercourse  with  those  wise  and  virtuous  men 
into  whoee  hands  yo«  have  intrusted  the  management  of  your  public 
•ibirs.  I  will  expose  candidly  to  them  the  great  objects  on  which 
it  will  be  OUT  business  to  deliberate ;  and  the  common  interest  of 
both  nations  will,  I  have  no  donbt,  be  the  compass  of  our  direction; 
fur,  without  such  a  guide,  what  would  become  of  both  nations, 
exposed,  as  we  mutually  are,  to  the  resentment,  the  hatred,  and  the 
toeachery  of  all  the  tyrants  of  the  earth,  who,  you  may  rest  assured,  are 
at  this  moment  armed,  not  oiJy  gainst  France,  but  against  liberty 
itMlf?" 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  Philadelphia's  entertainment  of 
the  plenipotentiary.  Deputation  encceeded  deputation ;  dinner  fol- 
lowed dinner.  First,  the  officers  of  the  French  frigate  were  invited 
to  a  grand  banquet,  at  which  one  hundred  gentlemen  assisted.  The 
ICarseillaiae  was  sung,  of  conrse,  all  standing,  and  all  joining  in  the 
ehoms.  In  the  midst  of  the  effusive  toast'giving,  a  delegation  of 
the  "  mariners  of  L'Embuscade "  entered  the  dining-room ;  for  at; 
this  happy  epoch  sailors,  too,  were  citizens  and  even  fellow-citizens. 
Such  was  the  "effusion"  of  the  honr,  that  Philadelphiaiis  were  seen 
"embracing"  the  mariners;  and  then  again  the  whole  company 
burst  into  a  patriotic  song.  A  few  days  after,  Citizen  Bompard 
entertained  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  distinguished  com- 
pany on  board  the  Mgate,  with  the  usual  "hymns  to  liberty"  and 
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toasts.     Again   the  mariners  bore  a  part,  which  a  reporter  thus 
\/A  "^       describes :  — 


^-i 


'^  As  the  American  citizens  were  preparing  to  leave  the  frigate, 
Citizen  Dupont,  tlie  boatswain,  addressed  them  in  the  name  of  hii 
messmates,  in  a  short  speech  replete  with  feeling,  and  nearly  as  fol- 
lows :  *  You  see  before  you  your  friends  the  French.  Several  of  U8 
have  shed  their  blood  to  establish  your  liberty  and  independence. 
We  are  willing,  \i  necessary,  to  shed  to  the  last  drop  of  what 
remains  for  the  maintaining  of  that  freedom,  which,  like  ^ou^  w« 
have  conquered.  We  are  still  your  good  friends  and  brethren;  and, 
if  you  should  again  want  our  assistance,  we  shall  always  be  ready  to 
give  you  proofs  of  our  attachment.*  The  governor  answered  this 
artless  and  energetic  address  by  expressing  his  most  sincere  wishes 
for  the  happiness  of  the  French  nation,  and  the  success  of  the  frigate 
L'Embuscade." 

Then  came  the  grandest  festival  of  all,  —  a  banquet  to  M.  Gknet^ 
attended  by  two  hundred  gentlemen,  tickets  foun  dollars!  The 
toasts,  on  this  occasion,  betray  the  touch  of  abler  hands  than*  those 
which  had  penned  the  sentiments  given  at  the  other  feasts.  If  Mr. 
Jefferson  did  not  indite  some  of  these  sentences  for  an  anxious  com- 
mittee, they  certainly  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  that  occur 
in  his  writings.  The  toasts  contain  the  Republican  code  of  the 
period :  — 

1.  The  people  and  the  law.     2.  The  people  of  France  :  may  they 
have  one  head,  one  heart,  and  one  arm  in  the  support  of  the  right- 
eous cause  of  liberty!     3.  The  people  of  the  United  States:  may 
liberty  only  be  their   idol,  and   freemen   only  be   their   brethren! 
4.  The  Republics  of  France  and  America:   may  they  be   forever 
united  in  the  cause  of  liberty  !     5.  May  principles,  and  not  men,  be 
the  objects  of  republican  attachment!    6.  May  France  give  an  exam- 
ple to  the  world,  that  the  balances  of  a  government  depend  mow 
upon  knowledge  and  vigilance  than  upon  a  multifarious  combination 
of  its  power  !     7.  In  complaining  of  the  temporary  evils  of  revolu- 
tions, may  we  never  forget  that  the  greater  evils  of  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  are  perpetual !    8.  The  spirit  of  seventy-six  and  of  ninety- 
two  :  may  the  citizens  of  America  and  France,  as  they  are  equal  in 
virtue,  be  equal  in  success!    9.  May  true  republican  simplicity  be tbe 
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« 

only  ornament  of  the  magistrate  in   every  eleotire   government  I    / ^  y 

10.  Confusion  to  the  councils  of  the  confederated  despots,  and  dismay  /    / 
to  Aeir  hosts  :  may  they  never  he  ahle  to  form  a  centre  of  union  or  / 

of  action !  IL  May  France  prove  a  political  Hercules,  and  exter- 
minate the  HydraB  of  despotism  from  the  earth !  12.  Peace,  liherty, 
and  independence :  may  the  tyrants  and  traitors  of  all  countries  he 
punished  hy  the  estahlishment  of  the  happiness  which  they  wish  to 
betray  or  destroy  !*  13.  May  the  systems  of  the  United  States  be 
entirely  their  own,  and  no  corrupt  exotic  be  ingrafted  upon  the  tree 
of  liberty !  14.  May  the  defects  of  individuals  teach  us  to  place  our 
hopes  of  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  freedom  on  the  whole  body  of 
the  people !  15.  May  the  clarion  of  freedom,  sounded  by  Frsmce, 
awaken  the  people  of  the  world  to  their  own  happiness,  and  the 
tjrants  of  the  earth  be  prostrated  by  its  triumphant  sounds  ! 

The  reader  observes  that  the  toasts  are  fifteen  in  number ;  the 
recent  admission  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  the  Union  having 
broken  the  spell  long  attached  to  the  number  thirteen.  He  also 
remarks  that .  principles  are  toasted,  not  men.  The  birthday  of 
George  III.  occurring  during  the  same  week,  there  was  a  banquet 
on  that  occasion  too,  the  toasts  of  which  seem  to  have  been  designed 
as  a  reply  to  this  remarkable  series.  This  feast  derived  additional 
idat  from  the  recent  marriage  of  the  English  minister,  George 
Hammond,  to  a  young  lady  of  Philadelphia.  Four  Georges  were 
toMted,  —  George  III.,  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  George  Wash- 
ington, and  Greorge  Hammond ;  and,  to  mark  the  contrast,  a  neat 
sentiment  was  offered,  more  human  and  more  wise  than  the  repub- 
lican toast  at  which  it  was  aimed :  '^  Men  and  principles :  may 
neither  be  forgotten,  if  deserving  remembrance !  '^  The  other  toasto 
were  less  brilliant  than  characteristic.  One  of  them  was  as  much 
designed  to  single  out  Alexander  Hamilton  for  honor  as  though  he 
bad  been  mentioned  by  name :  '^  The  proclamation  of  neutrality : 
may  the  heart  that  dictated  and  the  head  that  proposed  it  live  long 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  all  true  friends  to  humanity!''  Other 
toasts  were  these :  ^'  All  good  Americans :  may  moderation  be  their 
principle,  neutrality  their  resolution,  and  industry  their  motto!" 
'^The  cap  of  liberty;  but  may  those  who  wear  it  know  there  is 
another  for  licentiousness ! " 

In  the  mere  matter  of  toasts,  it  must  be  owned,  the  republicans 
of  1793  succeeded  somewhat  better  than  ^*  the  monocrats.''    For  the 
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moment  it  seemed  as  if  all  petty  distinctions  had  melted  away  .l 
fche  fiery  heat  of  the  popular  sympathy  with  France,  encompassed, 
as  she  was,  by  the  armies  of  conspiring  kings.  And  interesting  it 
is  to  note,  that  the  events,  which  had  united  the  American  people 
in  sympatliy  with  France,  had  rallied  the  people  of  England  to 
their  king's  support.  The  declaration  of  war  following  instantly  the 
execution  of  Louis,  appeared  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  oppod- 
t.'on,  and  to  give  the  Tories  the  command  of  a  congenial  mob. 
I'homas  Paine,  notwithstanding  his  adroit  and  courageous  effort  to 
rescue  France  and  the  republican  cause  from  the  dishonor  of  putting 
the  king  to  death,  became  odious  in  England.  It  was  a  kind  of  fash- 
ion in  country  towns  to  bum  him  in  effigy,  —  a  ceremony  in  which 
the  county  magnates  and  municipal  officers  joined  with  Sunday 
schools  and  parish  clergy.  At  Bristol,  for  example,  in  February, 
1793,  there  was  a  performance  of  this  kind  that  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance as  a  curiosity  of  human  folly. 

"  The  cavalcade,"  as  the  Bristol  Journal  exultingly  relates,  "pro* 
ceeded  through  our  principal  streets  in  the  following  order :  Four 
constables  headed  about  one  hundred  of  the  biggest  boys  from  their 
Sunday  schools,  with  colors  and  banners,  having  different  mottoes, 
as,  ^Grod  save  the  King,'  'Church  and  King,'  'King  and  Constitu- 
tion,' '  Sunday  Schools,'  etc.,  decorated  with  blue  and  orange-colored 
ribbons,  and  white  staves  in  their  hands.  Then  followed  on  foot 
many  hundreds  of  colliers,  etc.,  belonging  to  several  friendly  socie- 
ties or  clubs,  with  blue  cockades  in  their  hats,  large,  elegant  silk 
colors,  with  their  respective  devices  and  mottoes  in  letters  of  gold. 
After  them  followed  twelve  javelin-men,  and  the  under  and  high 
sheriffs  on  horseback,  the  horses  richly  caparisoned.  Next  came 
the  prisoner,  seated  in  a  chair,  drawn  in  a  coal-cart  guarded  by 
twenty-four  constables,  and  dressed  in  a  black -trimmed  coat,  white 
waistcoat,  Florentine  breeches,  white  stockings,  cocked  hat,  with  a 
Frencli  cockade,  bag  wig,  etc.  On  his  right  hand  stood  the  D— J, 
a  well-made  figure,  about  six  feet  high,  with  his  left  hand  on  Paine's 
shoulder,  and  under  his  right  ann  a  real  fox.  On  Paine's  left  hand 
Fat  a  person  in  a  clergyman's  habit.  The  hangman  followed  on 
horseback  with  his  black  axe,  amidst  the  acclamation  of  such  a 
concourse  of  nobility  to  bring  up  the  rear  as,  we  believe,  was  never 
before  seen  on  the  like  occasion.  They  made  a  stand  at  the 
Exchange  and  Custom  House,  and  sung  Qod  save  the  King,  theo 
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proceeded  to  a  place  called  Truebody's  Hill,  in  their  own  parish, 
where  the  figures  were  first  hung  on  a  gallows  near  thirty  feet  high, 
and  then  burnt." 

All  of  which  was  done,  the  editor  states,  without  eliciting  a  dis- 
sentient manifestation  of  any  kind.  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  house 
had  been  destroyed,  and  his  library  scattered  over  the  land,  by  a 
Tory  mob  the  year  before,  now  shared  with  his  friend  Paine  the 
honors  of  many  a  scene  like  that  of  Bristol.  He  was  discovering 
that  England  was  not  a  comfortable  dwelling-place  for  a  republican. 

All  went  well  with  Citizen  Genet  as  long  as  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  receive  enthusiastic  deputations,  and  assist  at  effusive 
banquets.  Those  British  prizes,  too,  did  not  come  amiss.  Waging 
war  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  is  not  arduous  so  long  as  the  sea 
swarms  with  unwarned  prizes,  and  there  are  no  hard  knocks  to  risk 
in  taking  them.  It  was  not  until  M.  Genet  read  the  president's 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  that  he  experienced  a  premonitory 
chill.  He  thought  the  president  should  have  waited  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  communicate  before  taking  a  step  so  decisive.  It  was  at 
Kichmond  that  he  read  the  proclamation ;  and  Governor  Henry  Lee 
endeavored  to  convince  him,  that,  in  adopting  the  policy  of  neutral- 
ity, Ihe  president  had  served  France.  Genet  seemed  to  acquiesce ; 
but  he  tjiought  the  safety  of  the  United  States  depended  on  the 
success  of  France  in  the  war.  If,  said  he,  the  Bourbons  are  restored, 
the  kings  of  Europe  will  unite  to  crush  liberty  in  the  United  States. 
On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia  he  heard  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  a  few  days  before,  had  gone  to  the  length  of  admit- 
ting to  a  private  audience  two  emigres  of  the  most  pronounced  quali- 
ty, the  Vicomte  de  Koailles  and  M. .  Talon.  M.  de  Noailles  had 
served  in  the  American  war,  by  the  side  of  Lafayette,  under  Wash- 
ington's own  eye,  and  had  been  among  the  most  decided  republicans 
in  France,  until  terror  had  precipitated  the  Revolution  into  chaos 
and  massacre.  Then  he  had  resigned  his  rank  in  the  army,  and 
became  an  emigre.  M.  Talon  had  actually  assisted  the  king's 
flight,  and  escaped  to  America  only  after  lying  in  close  concealment 
for  many  weeks.  And  these  men  had  been  admitted  to  a  private 
audience  !  M.  Genet  was  losing  his  head ;  else  he  would  have  felt 
how  particularly  welcome  both  these  gentlemen  must  have  been 
to  General  Washington,  and  what  a  claim  one  of  them  had  to 
eordial  recognition  from  a  president  of  the  Unitod  States. 
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Citizen  Genet  stood  at  length  in  the  impassive,  and  perbapt 
7  ^  '3  slightly  austere,  presence  of  General  Washington.  He  obeenred 
'     I  that  the  room  was  decorated  with  what  he  was  pleased  to  style 

^'  medallions  of  Capet  and  his  family,"  then  regarded  in  France  as 
emblematic  of  the  most  extreme  '*  re-action."  M.  Genet,  who  owed 
his  advancement  to  the  favor  of  ^'  Madame  Capet,"  had  reached  socb 
a  pitch  of  exaltation  as  to  be,  as  be  said  afterwards,  '^extrem^y 
wounded  "  at  this  exhibition.  Controlling  his  feelings,  however,  the 
plenipotentiary  made  his  bow,  and  delivered  a  speech,  conceived  in  a 
style  of  magnanimity  which  is  inexpensive,  indeed,  but  congenial  to 
the  '^  Latin  "  mind.  *^  We  know,"  said  he  in  substance,  "  that,  under 
present  circumstances,  we  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  United  States 
for  the  guaranty  of  our  West  India  islands.  But  we  do  not  desire 
it.  We  wish  you  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  for  your  own  good,  and 
we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  it.  Cherish  your  own  peace 
and  prosperity.  You  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  enter  into  a 
more  liberal  treaty  of  commerce  with  us.  J  bring  full  .powers  to  form 
such  a  treaty,  and  a  preliminary  decree  of  the  National  Convention 
to  lay  open  our  country  and  its  colonies  to  you  for  every  purpose  of 
utility,  without  your  participating  in  the  burden  of  maintaining  and 
defending  them.  We  see  in  you  the  only  people  on  earth  who  can 
love  us  sincerely,  and  merit  to  be  by  us  sincerely  loved." 

In  short,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  remarked  at  the  time,  '^  he  offers  evexy 
thing,  and  asks  nothing."  The  president  responded  to  this  efiEusion 
in  a  manner  which  was  not  pleasing  to  M.  Genet  Warmly  as  he 
spoke  of  the  friendship  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  Franet^ 
he  said  nothing  of  the  Revolution.  Not  a  revolutionary  sentiment^ 
as  M.  Genet  complained,  escaped  his  lips,  ^^  while  all  the  towns  firom 
Charleston  to  Philadelphia  had  made  the  air  resound  with  their  most 
^ent  wishes  for  the  French  Republic." 

The  president  may  well  have  been  somewhat  graver  than  usual 
during  this  interview.  The  spectacle  of  the  British  ship  Grange, 
with  the  British  colors  reversed,  and  the  glorious  flag  of  France  flying 
over  them,  was  thrilling  to  the  republicans  of  Philadelphia;  but  Mr. 
Hammond,  the  British  minister,  did  not  And  it  agreeable.  Several 
days  before  Genet's  arrival  he  had  sent  in  a  remonstrance.  Many  of 
the  sweet  hours  of  his  honeymoon  he  was  obliged  to  spend  in  writing 
memorials  and  despatches,  and  in  toying  with  Vattel,  Wolf,  Grotius, 
\nd  Puffendor£     He  was  a  polite  but  urgent  and  strenuous  diplo- 
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maiist ;  who,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  remarked,  "  if  he  did  not  get  **i  y  — ^  ^^ 
answer  in  three  days  or  a  week,  would  goad  a  secretary  of  state  with  /  /  / 
another  letter."     He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Grange  to  her  ' 

owners.  He  objected  to  the  proceedings  of  M.  Genet,  and  required 
the  surrender  of  all  the  prizes  taken  in  consequence  of  those  proceed- 
ings. He  complained  that  a  French  agent  was  buying  arms  for 
France  in  the  United  States.  These  demands  had  been  most  anx- 
iously considered  by  the  president,  and  debated  in  the  cabinet  by 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  with  a  warmth  and  pertinacity  worthy  of 
the  importance  of  the  crisis.  A  crisis  we  may  well  style  it ;  for,  in 
truth,  the  independence  of  an  infant  nation  was  never  so  menaced 
as  that  of  the  United  States  was  then,  and  the  moral  questions 
involved  presented  real  difficulties.  The  passion  of  the  country  was 
to  help  France ;  but  that  involved  war  with  two  powers,  each  of 
which  had  the  United  States  at  a  disadvantage.  England  retained 
the  seven  posts,  and  was  mistress  of  the  sea.  Spain  held  Florida 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  which  gave  her  ascendency  over 
the  Creek  Indians,  the  most  numerous,  powerful,  and  warlike  system 
of  tribes  in  North  America.  As  the  ancient  alliance  between  Ftonce 
and  Spain  had  been  dynastic  only,  not  national,  the  Kevolution  had 
dissolved  it,  and  thrown  Spain  into  the  coalition  of  kings.  The 
Creeks  were  already  threatening  the  frontiers.  The  mo\ith  of  the 
Mississippi,  never  too  wide  open  for  the  convenience  of  Kentuckians, 
showed  symptoms  of  closing  tight  to  American  commerce ;  and  the 
tone  of  the  Spanish  government  in  its  intercourse  with  that  of  the 
United  States  was  such  as  usually  precedes  the  invention  of  a  pre- 
text for  open  hostility. 

In  these  circumstances  President  Washington  could  see  but  one 
course,  which  was  sanctioned  both  by  prudence  and  morality,  — 
absolute  neutrality.  The  country  was  shut  up  to  that  policy.  The 
government  could  not  be  said  to  have  a  choice ;  because,  even  if  it 
had  been  shown  that  the  United  States  were  morally  bound  to  help 
France  in  her  dire  and  pitiable  extremity,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
United  States  were  powerless  to  do  so  by  arms.  No  man  saw  this 
more  clearly  than  Jefferson.  The  difference  between  him  and  Ham- 
ilton was  this :  Hamilton's  sympathies  were  wholly  and  warmly  with 
the  coalition  of  kings,  and  Jefferson's  with  the  French  people.  Both 
accepted  neutrality  as  a  necessity  of  the  case^  and  both  with  reluc- 
tance :  Hamilton  because  he  longed  to  help  England ;  and  JefferscDj 
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because  he  yearned  to  help  France.  In  every  question  that  came  xs^ 
therefore,  Jefferson  desired  to  do  as  much,  and  Hamilton  as  little,  to 
oblige  and  gratify  France,  as  Yattel,  the  treaties,  and  eternal  justice 
would  permit.  Between  them  sat  Washington,  a  just  man,  who 
because  his  inclination  was  toward  France,  was  all  the  more  on  his 
guard  against  any  influence  favoring  that  side. 

First  Question.  —  Shall  we  give  up  the  ship  Grange  ?  Yes; 
because  she  was  taken  when  lying  at  anchor  off  Cape  Henlopen, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Genet  was  requested 
to  surrender  her  accordingly. 

Second  Question.  —  Is  it  right  and  lawful  for  our  citizens  to  sell 
arms  to  agents  of  France  ?  It  is.  They  may  sell  to  either  power. 
'^Our  citizens/'  wrote  Jefferson  to  Hammond,  ''have  always  been 
free  to  make,  vend,  and  export  arms.  It  is  the  constant  occupation 
and  livelihood  of  some  of  them.  To  suppress  their  callings,  the  only 
means  perhaps  of  their  subsistence,  because  there  is  a  war  existing 
in  foreign  and  distant  countries,  in  which  we  have  no  concern,  woald 
scarcely  be  expected.  It  would  be  hard  in  principle  and  impossible 
in  practice."  But  if  any  of  these  American  arms  are  taken  on  their 
way  to  a  belligerent  port,  the  American  vender  has  tio  redress. 

Third  'Question.  —  May  privateers  be  fitted  out,  manned,  or 
commissioned  in  American  ports?  Decidedly  not.  No  citizen  of 
the  United  States  may  enlist  under  either  flag.  Besides  the  duty 
we  owe  to  other  nations,  *'  our  wish  to  preserve  the  morals  of  our  citi- 
zens from  being  vitiated  by  courses  of  lawless  plunder  and  murder '^ 
would  induce  us  to  use  all  proper  means  to  prevent  this  ''  with  good 
faith,  fervor,  and  vigilance." 

Fourth  Question.  —  Well,  then,  ought  we  to  surrender  the 
prizes  which  Genet's  Charleston  privateers  have  brought  in  ?  On 
this  point  the  difference  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  was  irrecon- 
cilable. Hamilton  thought  that  the  commissioning  of  those  vessels 
by  Genet  was  an  affront  and  a  wrong  to  the  United  States,  for  which 
apology  and  reparation  should  be  demanded  from  France.  It  was  his 
opinion  also,  that,  since  the  privateers  were  unlawfully  commissioned, 
the  captures  were  unlawful,  and  should  be  restored  by  the  United 
States.  Jefferson  contended,  that,  although  Genet's  conduct  toward 
the  United  States  was  improper,  yet  he  had  a  right  to  issue  commis- 
sions to  privatee.i*s.   •  Genet  had  done  a  right  thing  in  a  wrong  placa 
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The  commissianSf  therefore^  were  valid,  notwiihstandiDg  the  offence     . ^ 

against  the  United  States  ;  and  hence  the  captures  were  lawful,  and  /       / 
might  be  retained.     Edmund  Bandolph,  the  attorney-general,  gave  ^      ^ 

an  imgenious  opinion,  to  this  effect :  The  French  may  lawfully  sell 
their  prizes,  but  the  privateers  themselves  cannot  remain  >n  Ameri- 
can ports.  They  must  be  ordered  away,  not  to  return  to  the  United 
States  '^  until  they  should  have  been  to  the  dominions  of  their  own 
sovereign,  and  thereby  purged  the  illegality  of  their  origin."  This 
opinion  was  the  one  which  the  president  adopted.  Genet  was  noti- 
Hed  of  the  President's  conclusion,  and  informed  that  he  was  expected 
to  act  in  accordance  therewith.  The  prices  he  might  sell,  but  the 
privateers  he  must  order  away. 

Fifth  Question.  —  M.  Qenet  asked,  as  a  favor  to  his  belea- 
guered country,  that  the  United  States  should  advance  some  instal- 
ments of  its  debt  to  France,  which  he  proposed  to  send  home  in  the 
form  of  produce.  Hamilton  advised  that  this  request  be  bluntly 
refused,  without  a  word  of  explanation.  Jefferson's  opinion  was, 
that  the  request  should  be  complied  with  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
lawfully;  and  if  it  could  not  be  done  lawfully,  then  the  refusal 
should  be  explained  so  far  as  it  could  be  without  compromising  the 
credit  of  the  United  States.  It  was  found  that  the  debt  could  not 
be  advanced  without  violating  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law ;  that  is,  without  borrowing  at  six  per  cent  to  pay  a  debt  at  five. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  advice  was  followed. 

M.  Grenet  was  shocked  and  amazed  at  the  course  of  the  adminis- 
tration. His  reception  had  bewildered  him.  Though  belonging  to 
a  nation  given  to  '^  demonstrations,"  he  was  as  completely  deceived 
as  Kossuth  was ;  and  he  was  the  more  misled  because  he  had  just 
come  from  a  countiy  where  the  people  and  the  government  had  been 
for  years  belligerent  powers.  The  United  States,  he  concluded,  had 
a  Capet!  Interpreting  America  by  the  light  of  France,  he  fell 
naturally  into  the  delusion,  that  though  he  was,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
accredited  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  yet  it  was  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Sovereign  People,  that  he  really 
had  to  do.  The  ship  Grange,  indeed,  he  gave  up,  though  not  with- 
out a  wry  face,  nor  without  making  a  merit  of  the  act.  When, 
however,  Mr.  Jefferson  informed  him  that  he  was  expected  to  send 
away  the  privateers  to  purge  the  illegality  of  their  origin,  he  merely 
ihrieked.     And  yet  there  was  some  method  in  his  shriek.     It  was  a 
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^  shriek  of  insulting  defiance  which  alone  would  hare  justified  the 

/  w      president  in  asking  his  recall. 

^li^"  wrote  Genety  ''our  merchant  Tesssls  or  others  an  sot 
allowed  to  arm  themselvesy  wheo  the  French  alone  are  resisting  the 
league  of  tyrants  i^inst  the  liherty  of  the  people,  they  will  le 
exposed  to  iuevitahle  ruin  in  going  out  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  people  <tf  Amerp- 
CO.  Their  fraternal  voice  has  resounded  ^om  every  quarter  amond 
me,  and  their  accents  are  not  equivocal ;  they  are  as  puro  as  ths 
hearts  by  whom  they  are  expressed;  and  the  more  they  have 
touched  my  sensibility,  the  more  I  wish,  sir,  that  the  Federal  gotr- 
ernment  should  observe  as  far  as  in  their  power  the  public  engagp»> 
ments  contracted  by  both  nations;  and  that  by  this  condnct|  they 
will  give,  at  least  to  the  world,  the  example  of  a  true  neutrality, 
which  does  not  consist  in  the  cowardly  abandonrjteni  of  their 
friends  in  the  moment  when  danger  menaces  them,  bi|t  in  adhering 
*  strictly,  if  they  can  do  no  better,  to  the  obligations  they  have  oon* 
tracted  with  them." 

And  soon  after,  when  he  learned  that  two  Americans  who  had 
gone  privateering  in  the  Citizen  G^net  were  in  prison  awaiting 
trial  for  the  offence,  he  shrieked  again.  The  crime  laid  to  tbeir 
charge,  he  said,  was  one  which  his  pen  almost  refused  to  statey  and 
which  the '  mind  could  not  conceive.  Their  crime  was  serving 
France,  and  '^  defending  with  her  children  the  common  gloriow 
cause  of  liberty."  With  both  treaties  open  before  him,  he  declazed, 
and  kept  declaring,  that  the  United  States  were  hound  by  treaty  td 
permit  the  equipping  of  privateers  in  American  ports,  and  to  allew 
all  citizens  who  chose  to  take  service  in  them.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  either  treaty  which  gives  support  to  the  position. 

This  was  bad  diplomacy,  even  for  a  tyro ;  nor  did  it  promote  aaj 
of  M.  Grenet's  objects.  Mr.  Hammond  might  well  congratuUtc 
himself  upon  having  such  a  competitor.  The  president's  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  would  have  been  exquisite  art,  if  it  had  not  besa 
simple  truth  and  fidelity.  After  listening  to  many  a  hot  discussioo 
in  the  cabinet  bet  Ycen  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  on  the  questions  of 
international  law  at  issue,  he  resolved  to  refer  the  whole  subject  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  and  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
French  treaties,  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  suinmooed 
expressly  for  that  purpose.     Twenty-nine  questions  were  drawn  uf 
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fbf  their  consideration,  which  covered  the  whole  field  of  inquiry.      ^    . 

But,  as  the  solution  of  so  many  prohlems  would  take  time,  the     /       /^ 
entire  fleet  of  privateers  and  prizes^   seven  vessels  in  all,  were  /       '    ^ 
ordisred  not  to  depart,  "till  the  fiirther  order  of  the  president.*' 
M.  Grenet  would  have  done  hetter  to  sell  his  prizes  while  he  could. 

"Never,  in  my  opinion,"  wfote  Jefferson  to  Madison,  July  8, 
1793,  "  was  so  calamitous  an  i^pointment  as  that  of  the  present 
minister  of  France  here.  Hot-headed,  all  imagination,  no  jud^ 
ment,  passionate,  disrespectful,  and  even  indecent  toward  the 
president,  in  his  written  as  well  as  his  verbal  communications, 
before  Congress  or  the  public  they  will  excite  indignation.  He 
renders  my  position  immensely  difficult.  He  does  me  justice  per- 
Bonally ;  and,  giving  him  time  to  vent  himself  and  become  more  cool, 
I  am  on  a  footing  to  advise  him  freely,  and  he  respects  it ;  but  he 
will  break  out  again  on  the  very  ftrst  occasion,  so  that  he  is  incapa- 
bio  of  correcting  himself." 

When  these  words  were  written,  Citizen  Q«net  was  "breaking 
out"  in  a  manner  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy.  Not  by 
wocds  only,  but  by  an  open  and  unequivocal  act,  he  had  resolved  to 
defy  the  administration  !  Among  the  prizes  captured  by  L^Embus- 
cade  was  a  vessel  named  the  Little  Sarah,  then  lying  in  the  Dela- 
ware, within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  president's  house.  After  having 
been  most  distinctly  and  at  great  length  informed  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
officially,  that  no  vessel  could  lawfully  be  equipped  in  a  port  of  th« 
United  States  for  a  purpose  hostile  to  a  nation  at  peace  with  the 
United  States,  M.  Oenet  changed  the  name  of  the  Little  Sarah  to 
Le  Petit  D^mocrate,  pierced  her  for  fourteen  guns,  armed  and 
equipped  her  for  a  cruise,  placed  on  board  of  her  a  crew  of  one 
kondred  and  twenty  men,  and  was  about  to  send  her  to  sea.  This 
act  was  the  more  flagrant  because  it  was  done  while  the  president 
was  absent  at  Mount  Vernon.  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  the  first 
officer  of  the  government  to  discover  the  project,  caused  the  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  to  be  notified.  Groviemor  Mifflin,  Republican 
as  he  was,  gave  orders  on  the  instant  (it  was  late  Saturday  evening, 
Jaly  6)  to  call  out  a  body  of  militia  to  prevent  the  Little  Democrat 
from  sailing.  The  secretary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  G. 
J.  Dallas,  another  Kepnbliea%  suggested,  that  perhaps  M.  Grenet 
wouli  be  found  accessible  to  reason,  if  he  were  approached  in  a 
friendly  spirit      Before    Bummoning    the  militia^  therefore,  Mr. 
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^     ^       Dallas  was  requested  to  try  the  effect  of  argument  and  persuasion 
I      J       upon  the  mind  of  the  plenipotentiary. 

/  M.  Genet  and  Mr.  Dallas  met  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  eyen- 

ingy  at  M.  Genet's  house.  They  talked  till  midnight,  or,  rathei^ 
M.  Genet  stormed  till  midnight.  He  utterly  refused  to  detain  the 
vessel,  ending  with  these  words :  ''  I  hope  no  attempt  to  seize  her 
will  he  made ;  for,  as  she  helongs  to  the  republic,  she  must  defend 
the  honor  of  her  flag,  and  will  certainly  repel  force  by  force." 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  his  house  on  the 
Schuylkill,  received  a  despatch  from  the  governor  to  the  effect  that 
the  vessel  was  to  sail  that  day,  and  requesting  him  to  detain  her  at 
least  until  the  president's  return,  which  was  expected  on  Wednes- 
day.    An  hour  or  two  later  Mr.  Jefferson  was*  at  Genet's  hoose^ 
listening  to  a  repetition  of  the  tempest  with  which  Mr.  Dallas  had 
been  favored  tlie  night  before.     But  Jefferson  knew  his  man.     ^I 
found  it  necessary,''  he  records,  ^'  to  let  him  go  on,  and,  in  &et, 
could  do  no  otherwise ;  for  the  few  efforts  which  I  made  to  take  some 
part  in  tlie  conversation  were  quite  ineffectual."     The  storm  showedf 
at  last,  some  signs  of  abating,  when  the  angry  diplomatist  said  that 
as  soon  as  the  president  arrived  he  meant  to  ask  him  to  convene 
Congress.     Mr.  Jefferson  availed  himself  of  the  lull  to  give  him  a 
little  elementary  instruction  in  the  nature  of  constitutional  govern* 
ment.     He  explained  to  him  how  it  was  that  Congress  could  haTS 
no  voice  in  the  questions  which  had  arisen,  since  they  belonged  to 
the  executive  department  of  the  government.     "  If  Congress  were 
sitting,"  said  the  secretary  of  state,  "  they  would  take  no  notice  of 
them."     "  Is  not  Congress  the  sovereign  ?  "  asked  Genet.     "  Noy" 
replied  Jefferson :  "  Congress  is  sovereign  in  making  laws  only;  the 
executive  is  sovereign  in  executing  them,  and  the  judiciary  in  con- 
struing them  when  they  relate  to  their  department."     "  But,"  said 
Genet,  ^'at  least   Congress  is  bound  to  see  that  the  treaties  aie 
observed."     Again  Mr.  Jefferson  set  him  right.     Ko,  said  he,  the 
president  is  to  see  that  treaties  are  observed.     ''  If,"  asked  Grenet, 
*Mie  decides  against  a  treaty,  to  whom  is  a  nation  to  appeal?" 
"  The  Constitution,"  replied  Jefferson,  '^  has  made  the  president  the 
last  appeal." 

This  idea,  which  was  new  to  the  plenipotentiary,  seemed  to  him 
utterly  preposterous.  He  bowed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  said  that  he 
^  would  not  make  him  his  compliments  upon  such  a  Constitutiool^ 
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He  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  at  it ;  and  the  contemplation 
of  such  an  absurdity  was  ^so  amusing  as  to  restore  him  to  good- 
humor.  Mr.  Jefferson  i^eiased  the  happy  moment  to  expostulate  with 
him  on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct  Genet  took  it  in  good  part. 
*'  But,"  said  he,  '^  I  have  a  right  to  expound  the  treaty  on  our  side  I " 
"  Certainly,"  replied  Jefferson,  "  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to 
expound  their  treaties.  You,  as  the  agent  of  your  nation,  have  a 
right  to  bring  forward  your  exposition,  to  support  it  by  reasons,  to 
insist  on  it,  to  be  answered  with  reasons  for  our  exposition  where  it 
is  contrary  ;  but  when,  after  hearing  and  considering  your  reasons, 
the  highest  authority  in  the  nation  has  decided,  it  is  your  duty  to  say 
you  think  the  decision  wrong,  that  you  cannot  take  upon  yourself  to 
admit  it,  and  will  represent  it  to  your  goyemment  to  do  as  they 
think  proper ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  you  ought  to  acquiesce  in  it, 
and  to  do  nothing  within  our  limits  contraiy  to  it." 

M.  Genet,  inexperienced  as  he  was  in  the  diplomatic  art,  could 
not  object  to  this  statement.  His  silence  appearing  to  give  assent, 
Mr.  Jefferson  came  to  the  point,  and  pressed  him  to  detain  the  Little 
Democrat  till  the  president's  return.  "  Why  detain  her  ?  "  asked 
(}enet.  "  Because,"  replied  Jefferson,  *'  she  is  reported  to  be  armed 
with  guns  acquired  here."  No,  said  Genet,  the  guns  are  all  French 
property.  Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  insisted  that  the  vessel  should 
not  sail,  and  said  that  her  departure  ''would  be  considered  a  very 
serious  offence."  After  some  hesitation,  M.  Genet,  partly  by  words, 
partly  by  look  and  gesture,  intimated  to  Mr.  Jefferson  that  the  Little 
Democrat,  not  being  yet  ready  for  sea,  would  not  sail  till  the  presi- 
dent's return.  ''  But,"  said  he, ''  she  is  to  change  her  position,  and  fall 
down  the  river  to  day."  "  What,"  asked  Jefferson,  "  will  she  fall 
down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  town  ?  "  M.  Genet's  reply  was :  "  I  do 
not  know  exactly  where,  but  somewhere  there  for  the  convenience  of 
getting  ready  some  things;  but  let  me  beseech  you  not  to  permit  any 
attempt  to  put  men  on  board  of  her.  She  is  filled  with  high-spirited 
patriots,  and  they  will  unquestionably  resist ;  and  there  is  no  occasiatif 
far  I  tell  you  she  will  not  he  ready  to  depart  for  some  time.'' 

Mr.  Jefferson  said  he  would  then  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
vessel  would  not  be  ready  before  the  president's  return ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  government  would  make  inquiries  into  the  facts  of  her 
armament,  for  the  president's  information.  He  immediately  reported 
chis  conversation  to  the  governor,  who  dismissed  the  militia  called 
out  in  the  morning. 
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The  next  day  there  was  a  cabinet  meeting  on  the  subject  at  the 
-^  State  Houee,  the  governor  haying  asked  .advice  as  to  the  steps  he 
should  take  in  the  absence  of  the  president.  The  governor  informed 
the  seoretaries  that  two  of  the  Little  Democrat's  new  cannon  had 
been,  as  he  had  good  ground  for  believing,  bought  in  Philadelphia^ 
Colonel  Hamilton  and-  General  Knox  advised  that  a  battery  should 
be  thrown  up  on  Mud  Island,  and  manned  by  militia ;  and,  if  the 
vessel  should  attempt  to  leave  before  the  pkasure  of  the  president 
should  be  known,  she  should  be  prevented  by  force.  Jefierson  da&- 
sented.  He  dissented  strongly  ;  and  he  has  left  us  the  reasons  of  his 
dissent,  expressed  with  a  blending  of  dignity  and  passion,  of  lawyer- 
like coolness  and  philanthropic  fire,  which  speak  to  us  both  of  the 
man  and  the  time.  He  was  satisfied,  he  said,  that  the  vessel  would 
not  sail  until  the  arrival  of  the  president,  who  was  known  to  be  bat 
forty-eight  hours  distant ;  and  it  was  not  respectful  to  him  to  resort 
to  a  measure  so  unusual  and  so  extreme,  when  he  was  so  nea^  at 
hand.  The  erection  of  the  battery,  too,  would  probably  cause  the 
departure  it  would  be  designed  to  prevent;  and  the  vessel  would 
sail,  after  having  added  blood  to  the  other  causes  of  exasperation. 
Blood  usually  closed  the  hearts  of  men  and  nations  to  peace. 
Besides,  a  French  fleet  of  twenty  men-of-war  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  merchant  vessels  was  hourly  expected  in  the  Delaware  :  it  might 
arrive  at  the  scene  of  blood  in  time  to  join  in  it.  And  if  the  Little 
Democrat  should  sail  to-day,  how  easily  we  could  explain  the  matter 
to  the  belligerents  !  How  capable  of  demonstration  our  innocence! 
And  suppose  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  Americans  on  board  of  her: 
are  there  not  ten  times  as  many  Americans  on  board  English  vessels, 
impressed  in  foreign  ports  ?  Are  we  as  ready  and  disposed  to  sink 
British  ships  in  our  harbors  as  we  are  to  fire  upon  this  French  vessel 
for  a  breach  of  neutrality  far  less  atrocious  ?  How  inoonsistent  for 
a  nation,  which  has  been  patiently  bearing  for  ten  years  the  groesesi 
insults  and  injuries  ^om  their  late  enemies,  to  rise  at  a  feather 
against  their  friends  and  benefactors ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment 
when  circumstances  have  knit  their  hearts  together  in  a  bond  of  the 
most  ardent  affection  !  And  how  monstrous  to  begin  a  quarrel  by 
an  act  of  war!  England  wrongs  us  deeply  and  essentially;  we 
negotiate ;  we  submit  to  the  outrage  of  her  insolent  silence  ;  but  let 
one  excited  Frenchman  do  us  an  injury  which  his  government  would 
'nstantly  disavow,  and  we  are  ready  to  precipitate  a  war! 
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''  I  would  not,"  said  Jeffersoo,  '*  gratify  the  combination  of  kings 
with  the  spectacle  of  the  only  two  republics  on  earth  destroying 
each  other  for  two  cannon ;  nor  would  I,  for  infinitely  greater  cause, 
add  this  country  to  that  combination,  turn  the  scale  of  contest,  and 
let  it  be  from  our  bands  that  the  hopes  of  man  received  their  last 
stab." 

The  battery  was  not  erected  upon  Mud  Island.  The  Little  Dem- 
ocrat dropped  down  the  river  as  far  as  Chester,  where  she  lay  at 
anchor  until  the -president's  return  to  the  seat  of  government.  As 
soon  as  the  pre^tident  could  master  the  facts  of  the  situation,  he 
caused  M.  Genet  to  be  informed,  that,  since  all  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute were  referred  to  the  judges,  '^  it  was  expected  "  that  the  Little 
Democrat,  as  well  as  the  other  prizes  and  privateers,  would  remain 
where  they  were  until  further  notice.  Within  three  days  after  the 
date  of  this  communication  Le  Petit  D^mocrate  put  to  sea.  It  was 
then  that  the  administration,  formally  and  distinctly  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  damage  she  might  do  the  belligerents, 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  international  obligation  which  has  recently 
been  applied,  with  such  happy  and  hopeful  results,  to  the  case  of  the 
Alabama.  Mr.  Jefferson  officially  notified  M.  Grenet,  that,  in  case 
the  Little  Democrat  made  any  prizes,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  held  itself  bound  to  restore  the  same  or  to  compensate  the 
owners,  'Hhe  indemnification  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  French 
nation." 

M.  Genet  behaved  like  a  man  who  has  crossed  the  Kubicon,  and 
means  to  press  on  to  mastery  or  destruction.  It  was  evident  that 
he  was  bent  upon  fully  executing  his  threat  of  appealing  to  the 
people.  Besides  assisting  to  form  Jacobin  clubs  in  the  Atlantic 
cities,  distributing  considerable  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose; 
besides  organizing  a  troop  of  raounterl  Frenchmen  with  whom  he 
paraded  Philadelphia  on  festive  days ;  besides  playing  other  pranks 
of  the  same  histrionic  nature,  —  he  contiiiuod  to  defy  and  frustrate 
the  government  in  its  resolve  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  the 
warring  powers.  Other  vessels,  in  New  York  and  Baltimore,  he 
was  getting  ready  for  cruising  in  quest  of  British  prizes.  He  was 
still  intent  upon  organizing  an  expedition  in  Kentucky  for  an 
attempt  upon  New  Orleans ;  and  this  in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
emphatic  notification,  that ''  his  enticing  men  and  officers  in  Ken- 
tuciey  to  go  against*  Spain  was  putting  a  halter  around  theur  necks.'' 
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This  Kentucky  scheme  of  Genet's  was  set  on  foot  at  the  Teij 
moment  when  it  seemed  as  if  Spain  was  only  waiting  for  a  pretext 
to  declare  war  against  the  United  States.  Jefferson's  famous 
despatch  to  Madrid,  the  most  energetic  of  all  his  official  papers,  in 
which  he  warned  Spain  to  let  the  Greeks  alone,  was  crossing  the 
ocean  at  the  time.  Never  hefore,  never  since,  has  the  government 
of  the  United  States  taken  a  firmer  or  loftier  tone  than  at  this 
threatening  crisis.  **We  confide  in  our  strength,"  wrote  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, "  without  boasting  of  it ;  we  respect  that  of  others  without 
fearing  it.  If  we  cannot  otherwise  prevail  on  the  Creeks  to  dis- 
continue their  depredations,  we  will  attack  them  in  force.  If  Spain 
chooses  to  consider  our  defence  against  savage  butchery  as  a  cause 
of  war  to  her,  we  must  meet  her  also  in  war,  with  regret,  but  with- 
out fear;  and  we  shall  be  happier,  to  the  last  moment,  to  repair 
with  her  to  the  tribunal  of  peace  and  reason."  What  a  time  was 
this  for  Citizen  Genet  to  be,  not  merely  fomenting  war  with  Spain, 
but  preparing  to  wage  war  by  attacking  a  Spanish  post! 

All  cabinet  questions  were  now  merged  into  one,  —  What  shall 
we  do  with  Genet  ?     *'  Send  him  out  of  the  country,"  said^  robust 
Knox  at  the  cabinet   meeting  of  August   1,  when   this   dreadful 
question  was  first  discussed.     ^*  Publish  the  whole  correspondence," 
said  Hamilton,  *^  with  a  statement  of  his  proceedings,  thus  anticipate 
ing  him  in  his  threatened  appeal  to  the  people."     Jefferson's  advice, 
supported  warmly  by  Randolph,  was  this :  To  send  a  history  of  his 
doings  in  America,  with  copies  of  the  letters  between  Genet  and 
himself,  to  the  French  government,  and  request,  with  all  the  delicacy 
possible,  tlie  recall  of  Genet.     For  two  days  the  subject  was  de- 
bated with  a  heat  and  passion  unexampled ;  Hamilton  twice  harang^ 
uing  his  audience  of  four  individuals  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
in  a  manner,  as  Jefferson  reports,  '*  as  inflammatory  and  declamatoiy 
as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  a  jury."     He  dwelt  upon  the  new 
Jacobin  Society  just  formed  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  model  of  the 
dread  club  to  which  Robespierre  owed  his  power.     The  publication 
of  Genet's   letters,  Hamilton   thought,   would  crush   this   terrible 
organization.     Jefferson,  on  the  contrary,  thought   that   the  dob 
would  die  out  of  itself  if  it  were  only  let  alone:  opposition  alone 
could  give  it  undue  importance. 

The  president  was,  like  Othello,  ''  peiplexed  in  the  extreme."    If 
we  may  believe  the  exaggerating  memory  of  Mr.  John  Adams^  i 
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rast  multitude  of  the  noisier  part  of  the  population  of  Philadelphia 
sided  with  Genet  at  this  moment  Years  after  we  find  him  writing  /  /  C 
to  Jefferson  of  the  terror  of  1793,  when  "  ten  thousand  people  in  '^  (  i 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  day  after  day,  threatened  to  drag  Wash- 
ington out  of  his  house,  and  effect  a  revolution  in  the  government, 
or  compel  it  to  declare  war  in  favor  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
against  England."  The  Republican  ne^vspapers,  too,  were  all  that 
Genet  could  have  wished.  The  president  was  no  longer  spared, 
either  in  prose  or  verse ;  and  there  was  even  a  burlesque  poem  in 
which  he  was  represented  as  being  brought  to  the  guillotine.  At 
one  of  these  cabinet  meetings,  irritated  by  Knox  reminding  him 
of  this  pasquinade,  he  lost  his  self-control  for  a  moment.  Voltaire 
wickedly  remarks  that  Newton  ''consoled"  mankind  for  his  unap- 
proachable supremacy  in  the  realm  of  science  by  coming  at  last  to 
write  on  the  Prophecies.  George  Washington  occasionally  solaced 
the  self-love  of  his  admiring  friends  by  getting  into  a  good  honest 
passion,  like  an  ordinary  mortal.  Bursting  into  speech,  he  defied 
any  man  to  produce  a  single  act  of  his  since  he  had  been  in  the 
government  which  was  not  done  from  the  purest  motives.  He 
declared  that  he  had  never  repented  but  once  of  having  slipped  the 
moment  of  resigning  his  office,  and  that  was  every  moment  since. 
''By  God!"  he  exclaimed,  using  the  familiar  oath  of  the  period,  "I 
would  rather  be  in  my  grave  than  in  my  present  situation  !  I  would 
rather  be  on  my  farm  than  be  made  emperor  of  the  world ;  and  yet 
they  are  charging  me  with  wanting  to  be  a  king!"  That  rascal 
Freneau,  he  continued,  sent  him  three  of  his  papers  every  day,  as 
if  he  would  become  their  distributor ;  and  he  could  see  nothing  in 
this  but  an  impudent  design  to  insult  him. 

Happy  the  mortal  who  has  no  worse  fault  than  a  rare  outburst  of 
legitimate  and  harmless  anger!  It  was  embarrassing  to  get  back 
to  the  question  after  this  explosion.  The  subject  was,  however, 
resumed ;  and  the  president  decided  to  follow  Mr.  Jefferson's  advice, 
of  appealing  to  the  French  government;  and  asking  Genet's  recall, 
reserving  the  expedient  of  appealing  to  the  American  people  to  a 
later  day.  With  all  the  discretion  conceivable,  and  with  a  most 
happy  mixture  of  frankness,  friendliness,  and  decision,  the  secretary 
of  state  performed  this  difficult  duty.  In  due  time  M.  Genet  was 
recalled,  and  his  proceedings  were  disavowed ;  but  France  was  a  long 
way  off  in  1793,  and  some  months  elapsed  before  the  letter  of  recall 
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teached  the  plenipotentiaiy.     In  the  meaai  time  he  eomtmued  Uf 
f  ^  vj   course  of  reckless  defiance.     He  executed  hie  threat  of  appealing  to 
/  the  people^  by  publishing  a  portion  of  hie  official  correspondence 

with  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  the  people,  with  a  near  approach  to  unani- 
mity, condemned  bim. 

This  summer  of  delirium  at  Philadelphia  ended  in  the  panic  and 
desolation  of  the  yellow  fever^  from  which  every  member  of  the 
government  fled,  Jefferson  last  of  all.  In  Kew  York,  where  M. 
Grenet  then  resided^  love  softened  his  heart,  and  assisted  to  restoie 
serenity  to  bis  mind.  Miss  Cornelia  Clinton,  the  daughter  of  that 
stanch  Kepublican  chief,  Oeorge  Clinton,  governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  paid  his  oourt;  and 
paid  it  with  such  success,  that,  when  he  received  his  recall,  he 
married  her,  and  settled  in  the  State.  He  spent  there  the  rest  of 
his  days,  a  good  citizen,  a  worthy  gentleman,  though  never  quite 
able  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the  American  people  cheiishad 
such  veneration  for  the  character  of  their  first  president.  Every 
thing  would  have  gone  well  with  his  mission,  he  thought,  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  invincible  resolution  of  President  Washington.  He 
died  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  in  1834,  after  contributing  mudi  to 
agricultural  improvement  and  the  progress  of  science.  His  virtaeB 
were  his  own ;  his  errors  were  those  of  the  time  in  which  he  mu» 
called  upon  to  act 
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Meanwhile  Jefferson  was  longing  for  retreat  with  ever-growmg 


desire.  Hamilton,  too,  wearied  of  the  vain  effort  to  maintain  two  /  "^  •^ 
^Eimilies  upon  his  little  salary,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  /  /  / 
the  New  York  bar,  and  only  remained  for  a  while  longer,  like  Jef-  ' 

ferson,  in  compliance  with  Washington's  earnest  entreaty.  Hamil- 
ton, however,  was  not  so  painfully  situated  as  his  colleague,  for  he  had 
society  on  his  side.  The  people  he  oftenest  met  approved  his  course 
and  valued  his  character.  Jefferson  had  few  adherents  among  the 
rich  and  the  educated.  It  is  only  the  human  race  in  general  that  is 
the  gainer  by  the  ideas  of  which  he  was  the  exponent.  Classes  may 
be  benefited,  or  may  think  themselves  benefited,  by  abuses,  by 
privilege,  by  "  protection,''  by  "  caste ; "  and  those  classes  often 
know  enough  to  flatter  and  retain  the  occasional  gifted  men,  —  the 
Cannings,  the  Peels,  the  Hamiltons,  —  whom  birth,  breeding,  or 
circumstances  throw  in  their  way.  Fair  play  and  equal  rights  are 
the  common  and  eternal  interest  of  human  nature.  No  man  has- 
ever  been  so  loved  in  the  United  States,  or  loved  so  long,  as- 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  by  those  who  had  no  interest  apart  from  this- 
common  interest,  and  no  hope  or  desire  except  to  share  the  common  . 
lot  of  man.  But  the  elegant  class  of  Philadelphia  in  1793  held.; 
him  in  aversion ;  for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  by  which  . 
they  were  chiefly  sustained,  was  in  British  hands.  Grenet  was  war-- 
ring  upon  that  commerce,  and  Jefferson  had  to  share  the  odium  of 
ais  irrepressible  zeal.  His  letters  to  Madison  and  Monroe  of  this. 
year  show  us  that  he  felt  acutely  the  alienation  of  the  people  around 
him^  and  saw,  too,  how  powerless  he  was  to  stem  the  tide  of  re- 
action which  the  guillotine  in  France  and  Genet  in  America  had 
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"  The  motion  of  my  blood/'  he  wrote  to  Madison  in  June,  1793, 
<  '*  no  longer  keeps  time  with  the  tumult  of  the  world.  It  leads  me 
^^  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  lap  and  love  of  my  family,  in  the  society 
of  my  neighbors  and  my  books,  in  the  wholesome  occupations  of  my 
farm  and  my  affairs,  in  an  interest  or  affection  in  every  bud  that 
opens,  in  every  breath  that  blows  around  me,  in  an  entire  freedom 
of  rest,  of  motion,  of  thought,  owing  account  to  myself  alone  of  my 
hoars  and  actions.  What  musttbs.tbe  ptiociple  of  that  calculatioo 
which  should  balance  against  these  the  circumstances  of  my  preeent 
existence, -^  worn  do WA  with 'labors  from  morning  to^  nigbti  ^and  day 
to  day,  knowing  them  as  fruitless  to  others  as  they  are  vexations  to 
myself;  committed  singly  in  desperate  aad  eternal  contest  agaiipt  a 
hyost  whe  are  systematically  undermining  the  public  liberty  and 
pjN)sperity ;  even  the  rare  hours  of  relaxation  sacrificed  to  the  aoeie^ 
of  persons  in  the  same  intentions,  of  whoso  hatred  I  am  conadooa 
even  in  those  moments  of  conviviality  whoa  the  heart  wiBhes  mMt- 
to  open  itselt  to  the  effusions  of  friendship  and  confidence ;  cufe  off 
from  my  family  and  friends,  my  affairs,  abandoned  to  chaoe  mi 
derangement ;  in  short,  giving  every  thing  I  love  in  exchaege  fix 
'  every  thing  I  hate,  and  all  this  without  a  single  gratifieatMHi  ia 
ppssession  or  prospect,  in  present  ^ajpyment  or  future  wish." 

All  his  confidential  letters  of  1793  are  in  this  tone.  But,  asofttn 
as  he  alluded  to  the  necessity  under  which  he  rested  of  retuoBgi 
General  Washington  urged  him  to  remain  with  such  impoctiiMfy 
that  he  knew  not  how  to  resist.  AYhen  the  president  dieooveied 
that  he  could  not  prevail,  he  begged  him  at  least  to  defer  bia  lesig* 
nation  ;  for,  said  he,  '^  like  a  man  going  to  the  gallows,  I  am  wilUiig 
to  put  it  off  as  long  as  I  can."  Jefferscm  remained  in  office  through 
the  year.  ^'  Yesterday,"  he  wrote  to  his  daughter,  Decembw  22, 
1793,  ^^  the  president  made  what  I  hope  will  be  the  last  set  at  me  to 
continne ;  but  in  this  I  am  now  immovable  by  any  consideratioM 
whatever."  So,  indeed,  it  proved.  He  c^uld  not  continue  without 
ruin ;  and  such  was  the  urgency  of  tb^  case,  that  his  going  hon*- 
did  but  postpone  the  catastrophe..  The  president  aocepted  liis  ntig* 
nation  January  1,  1794.  "  The  opinion,"  wrote  Greneral  Washing 
ton  on  this  occasion^  ^^  which.. I  had  formed  of  your  integrity  wi 
talents,  and  which  dictated:  your  oxaginid  nomination^  has  been  ooo^ 
firmed  by  the  fullest  experience,  and  both  have  been  eminently  iii^ 
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played  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty."     Fire  days  after  he  was  on 

his  way  to  Monticello,  having  held  the  post  of  secretary  of  state       /     / 

two  months  less  than  foor  years.  / 

Strange  to  relate,  he  went  out  of  office  in  a  hlaze  of  glory,  to 
which  even  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  ^'Kepuhlican  court" 
were  not  wholly  insensible.  When  Congress  met,  the  correspond- 
ence between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  two  plenipotentiaries, 
Greorge  Hammond  and  Edmond  Genet,  was  published  in  a  massive 
pamphlet.  The  intense  interest  of  the  public  in  the  recent  trans- 
actions, now  fully  disclosed  for  the  first  time,  caused  this  collection 
to  be  widely  disseminated  and  most  eagerly  scanned.  What  candid 
person  has  ever  read  that  correspondence  without  enjoying  Jeffer- 
son's part  of  it?  It  shows  him  at  his  best  His  singular  diligence 
and  skill  in  gathering  information  were  happily  displayed;  and  all 
men  saw  that  he  had  never  —  not  in  a  single  phrase  —  gratified  his 
feelings  as  a  man  at  the  expense  of  his  duty  as  a  public  officer.  It 
was  evident  that  he  distinguished  between  France  and  her  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  that  he  did  not  withdraw  his  sympathy  from  that  dis- 
tracted nation  at  the  moment  of  her  extremest  need.     And  whatever 

•  

wrath  may  have  swelled  within  him  at  the  conduct  of  the  English 
government  toward  his  country,  he  preserved  always  the  conciliatory 
tone  which  renders  easy  the  adoption  of  a  worthier  policy.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  appreciated  the  merit  of  his  despatches, 
and  many  of  them  recognized  the  difficulties  which  so  warm  a  parti- 
san as  he  must  have  overcome  in  producing  them.  His  opponents, 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  most  respectable  of  them  all.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  were  conciliated  for  the  moment.  Their  prejudices 
were  ''  dissipated."  They  even  flattered  themselves,  while  under  the 
spell  of  his  benign  and  large  intelligence,  that  the  sentiments  which 
Hamilton,  their  idol,  had  contested  and  reviled  in  the  cabinet  were 
ih^  own!  ''The  partiality  for  France,"  says  Marshall,  in  his 
Life  of  Washington,  '^  that  was  conspicuous  through  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence,  detracted  nothing  from  its  merit  in  the  opinion 
of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  because,  however  decided  their 
determination  to  support  their  own  government  in  a  controversy 
with  any  nation  whatever,  they  felt  all  the  partialities  for  that 
republic  which  the  correspondence  expressed.  The  hostility  of  his 
enemies,  therefore,  was,  for  a  time,  considerably  lessened,  withoot  a 
Gorresponding  diminution  of  the  attachment  of  his  friends." 
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G^net  might  have  destroyed  the  Eepnhlican  party,  if  the  Kepnb- 
C/  lican  chief  had  not^  with  so  much  tact  and  right  feeling,  repudiated 
the  plenipotentiary  while  conciliating  France.  The  re-action  of  the 
following  years  no  man  could  have  prevented.  The  re-action  was 
necessary.  France  had  torn  down,  without  having  acquired  the 
ability  to  construct,  ^ot  a  community  on  earth  was  yet  ripe  for 
the  republican  system,  except  that  of  the  American  States,  wherein 
a  majority  of  the  people  were  accessible  through  their  understand- 
ings. It  was  necessary  for  Christendom  to  wait  another  century 
before  resuming  revolution  at  the  point  where  the  Terror  inter- 
rupted it  in  1792. 

In  reading  the  records  of  those  years,  we  discover  in  Jefferson 
some  human  foibles,  some  morbidness,  some  impatience  with  virto- 
ous  stupidity,  some  misinterpretation  of  men  and  events.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  misconceive  the  Federalists  as  grossly  as  they  misrepre- 
sented him ;  and  yet  he  did  misconceive  them.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  attributing  to  some  of  them  an  intention  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  first  opportunity  to  convert  the  government  into  some- 
thing like  monarchy,  Washington  set  him  right  in  half  a  dozen 
words :  Desires  there  may  be,  but  not  designs.  This  we  now  know 
was  the  truth  ;  but  we  know,  also,  how  easily  desires  become  designs; 
and  we  know  the  contempt  and  utter  distrust  in  which  the  leading 
Federalists  of  the  day  held  the  republican  system  which  Jefferson 
loved,  and  which  is  evidently  destined  to  govern  the  world.  We 
know  that  Hamilton  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  await- 
mg  the  crisis  which  should  call  him  to  contend  in  arms  for  the  ideas 
which  he  vainly  struggled  for  in  the  cabinet  and  the  Convention. 

Jefferson  was  clear  in  his  great  office,  and  he  lived  up  to  his  great 
principles.  Being  asked  by  a  neighbor  to  write  something  that 
should  help  him  into  Congress,  Jefferson  said,  "  From  a  very  earlj 
moment  of  my  life,  I  determined  never  to  intermeddle  with  elections 
by  the  people,  and  have  invariably  adhered  to  this  determination.^^ 
Much  as  he  loved  his  old  friend  and  secretary,  William  Short,  he 
would  not  assist  him  to  sell  the  little  public  stock  which  he  possessed, 
saying,  **  I  would  do  any  thing  my  duty  would  permit ;  but  were  I 
to  advise  your  agent  (who  is  himself  a  stock-dealer)  to  sell  out  yours 
at  this  or  that  moment,  it  would  be  used  as  a  signal  to  guide  specu- 
lation."  Invited  to  share  in  a  promising  speculation,  he  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  a  public  man  should  preserve  his  mind  free  from  sU 
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possible  bias  of  interest  Wben  the  fugitives  from  the  St.  DomiDgo  ^ 
massacre  arrived  in  1793,  destitute  and  miserable,  be  wrote  to  Mon-  /  /  ^ 
roe:  "Never  was  so  deep  a  tragedy  presented  to  the  feeh'ngs  of 
man.  I  deny  the  power  of  the  general  government  to  apply  money 
to  such  a  purpose,  but  I  deny  it  with  a  bleeding  heart.  It  belongs 
to  the  State  governments.  Pray  urge  ours  to  be  liberal."  In  his 
French  package  came  one  day  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  a  groom  in 
the  stables  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Paris,  addressed  to  her  sister, 
a  poor  woman  who  lived  fifteen  miles  from  Monticello.  He  was  care- 
ful to  enjoin  it  upon  his  daughter,  not  merely  to  forward  the  letter, 
but  to  send  it  to  the  woman's  house  by  a  special  messenger. 

We  observe,  too,  that  he  still  looked  wistfully  to  the  unexplored 
West.  As  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  he  took  the  lead 
in  1792  in  raising  a  thousand  guineas  to  send  Andrew  Michaud  to 
grope  his  way  across  the  continent,  and  find  out  all  he  could  of  the 
great  plains  and  rivers,  the  Indians  and  the  animals,  the  bones  of 
the  mammoth,  and  whatever  else  a  Philosophical  Society  and  an 
American  people  might  care  to  know.  Andrew  Michaud  did  not 
find  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  the  task  remained  undone  till  Jefferson, 
ten  years  later,  found  the  predestined  man  in  Meriwether  Lewis^  % 
■on  of  one  of  his  Albemarle  neighbors. 
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Tms  briDgs  its  revenges.  I  read^  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
don  AthensBum,  a  quiet  advertisement  informing  the  public  that  ^  it 
is  proposed  to  honor  the  memory  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  to  comniem* 
orate  his  discoveries,  and  his  services  to  the  scientific  world,  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  Birmingham,  where  be  lived  so  many  years.'' 

The  advertisement  goes  on  to  say,  that,  ^  no  other  public  meiqo- 
rial  of  Dr.  Priestley  exists,  it  is  believed  that  a  large  number  of  per* 
spns  interested  in  sciences  will  be  glad  to  contribute  somethii^  fto 
perpetuate  the  memory  ''of  th/e  father  of  PneuxipAJiac  Chemistry,  ihe 
discoverer  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  the  most  iUuatri(oi;is  n^  qf  9ic^^f^ 
whom  the  last  century  produced."  Then  follows  a  list  of  sixty-fiix 
subscriptions,  varying  in  amount  from  fifty  pounds  to  ten  shillings. 
Among  the  names  we  recognize  those  of  Professor  Huxley,  Mr. 
Martineau,  Dr.  Kussell,  Sir  Kowland  Hill,  and  several  other  memben 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

A  statue  to  Priestley  in  Birmingham  !     Does  the  reader  happeo 
to  remember  how   Dr.   Priestley  left  Birmingham    eighty  yean 
ago  ?     July  the  14th,  1791,  some  of  the  liberal  people  of  that  citj 
proposed  to  celebrate  by  a  public   dinner  the  anniversary  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastille,  which  had  taken  place  two  years  beftne. 
But  two  years  in  revolutionary  times  is  equal  to  a  century.     When 
the  Bastille  was  destroyed,  in  1789,  the  event  was  hailed  with  joy 
throughout  the  world  ;  but,  during  the  two  years  following,  the  revo- 
lutionists of  Paris  had  committed  excesses  which  had  repelled  and 
disheartened  all  but  the  stanchest  friends  of  liberty,  —  all  but  such 
as  Priestley,  who  was  recognized  in  Birmingham  as  a  chief  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  liberal  party.     Priestley  had  published  a  reply  Ui 
the  Keflections  of  Edmund  Burke.      He  had  been   named  a  citi- 
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»n  of  the  Ffench  BopubHc.  H»  had  defendeA  the  Beyolutkm  in 
the  local  press. 

The  aristocratic  faction  of  Birminghami  whose  instinct  was  then, 
and  is  now,  to  advance  their  cause  by  violence,  determined  to  prerent 
the  celebration.  It  is  easy  to  stir  up  a  riot  in  times  of  popular 
excitement,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  limit 'or  dheok  its  ravages.  After 
breaking  up  the  banquet,  and  destroying  the  tavern  in  which  it  was 
^ven,  the  mob  rushed  to  the  house  of  Priestley,  who  had  not 
attended  the  dinner,  broke  it  open,  and  compelled  the  family  to  seek 
Bttfety  in  flight.  The  rioters  took  out  bis  books  in  armfuls,  *-*-  those 
ficecious  books,  the  solace  of  hk  life,  which  he  had  been  fifty  yean 
in  gathering,  for  he  was  a  hoarder  of  books  firom  his  infancy.  His 
fibrary  was  scattered  over  the  road  for  hadf  a  mile,  and  his  torn  man^ 
nacripts  covered  the  floors  of  his  house,  flis  apparatus  was  broken  to 
pieoes ;  and,  when  the  destruction  of  the  interior  was  complete,  the 
bonse  was  set  on  fire.  The  fire,  however,  was  extinguished  before 
farther  harm  was  done. 

This  disaster,  strange  to  relate,  made  the  philosopher's  fortune ;  for 
Although  the  jury^  after  a  trial  of  nine  years,  awarded  him  but 
twenty-five  hundred  pounds  damages,  of  bis  claim  of  more  than 
ioiar  thousand,  the  liberal  portion  of  the  public  subscribed  handsome^ 
Igr  to  make  good  his  loss.  His  own  brother-in-law,  as  Lord  Brough* 
mm  tells  ns,  gave  him  ten  thousand  pounds,  besides  settling  upon 
him  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  life.  As  he  already  had 
« pension  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ponnds  a  year  from  Lord  SheK 
bume,  whose  librarian  he  had  formerly  been,  he  was  now  in  very 
liberal  circumstances  for  a  philosopher.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
spent  the  residue  of  his  life,  such  an  income,  at  that  period,  was  even 
aaperabundant. 

There  is  an  error  in  the  advertisement  quoted  above.  It  is  not 
true,  that  no  '^  public  memorial "  of  Dr.  Priestley  has  been  erected. 
Every  soda-fountain  is  his  monument;  and  we  all  know  how  nn* 
■lexons  and  how  splendid  tJiey  are.  Every  fountain,  too,  whence  flows 
the  home-made  water  of  Vichy  and  Kissiugen  is  a  monument  to 
Priestley ;  for  it  was  he  who  iiRCOvered  the  essential  portions  of  the 
process  by  which  all  such  waters  are  made.  The  misfortune  is,  how- 
ever, that,  of  the  millions  of  hu»an  beings  who  quaff  the  cool  and 
sparkling  soda,  not  one  in  a  thousand  would  know  what  name  t» 
pronounce,  if  he  were  called  upon  to  drink  to  the  memory  of  tilt 
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inventor.  And  really  his  invention  of  soda-water  is  a  reason  wby 
Americans  should  join  in  the  scheme  to  honor  his  memory.  He 
not  only  did  all  he  could  to  assist  the  hirth  of  the  nation,  but  he 
invented  the  national  beverage. 

Yet  he  always  protested  that  he  was  very  little  of  a  chemist;  and 
often  said  that  his  making  chemical  experiments  at  all  was  a  kind  of 
accident.  A  Yorkshireman  by  birth;  the  son  of  a  cloth-finisher,  he 
was  one  of  those  boys  who  take  to  learning  as  a  duck  takes  to  the 
water.  He  was  an  eager,  precipitate  student  from  his  childhood  up. 
Not  content  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  his  school,  he  must  needs 
learn  Hebrew  in  the  vacations,  and  push  on  into  other  ancient  lan- 
guages of  the  East,  —  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  —  not  neglecting  aucli 
trifles  as  French,  Italian,  and  German.  This  way  of  passing  yoatii 
never  fails  to  do  lasting  injury.  He  had  an  aversion  to  the  glorious 
sports  of  the  play-ground,  and  to  all  the  lighter  literature.  Need  I 
say,  then,  that,  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  his  health  had 
completely  broken  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  books 
for  months. 

Beginning  life  as  a  Calvinist  minister,  he  gradually  adopted  a 
milder  theology,  —  became,  in  fact,  a  Unitarian,  and  abandoned  tiie 
pulpit  for  a  time.  Then  he  set  up  a  school.  He  spent  many  yean 
in  teaching  and  writing  school-books ;  his  first  publication  being  an 
English  grammar  for  children.  At  one  school,  where  he  taught  fw 
a  while,  a  course  of  lectures  was  given  upon  chemistry,  a  science  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  not  even  its  object  or  nature.  Attending 
these  lectures,  his  curiosity  was  awakened,  and  he  began  to  experi- 
ment. 

It  was  Dr.  Franklin's  influence,  however,  that  weaned  iiim  from 
other  subjects,  and  caused  him  to  devote  his  main  strength  to  sci- 
ence. In  1761,  when  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  London,  Priestley,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  city  once  a  year,  sought  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Franklin,  and  became  intimate  with  him.  Franklin  related 
to  him  the  history  of  those  delightful  six  winters,  during  which  be 
and  his  Philadelphia  friends  were  experimenting  in  electricity.  The 
young  schoolmaster,  who  had  already  some  success  in  book-making 
now  offered  to  write  a  history  of  electricity,  if  Franklin  would  put 
him  in  the  way  of  getting  the  material.  Twelve  months  after, 
Franklin  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  his  industrious  friend  • 
copy  of  the  work,  one  of  those  square,  massive  quartos,  in  which  tbe 
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Bciencd  of  that  age  was  usually  given  to  the  world.  In  this  work 
was  printed,  for  the  first  time^.  the  narrative  of  Franklin's  immortal 
experiment  with  the  kite,  which  Priestley  received  from  the  experi- 
menter's own  lips.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  science,  that 
Dr.  Franklin  himself  never  took  the  trouble  to  write  out  an  account 
of  this  experiment,  —  the  most  daring,  ingenious,  and  celebrated 
which  science  records.  The  work  was  remarkably  successful,  passing 
through  three  editions  in  nine  years.  From  this  time  onward, 
Priestley  was  almost  wholly  a  man  of  science,  and  no  year  passed 
without  his  adding  something  to  human  knowledge.  He  very 
gpreatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  its  con- 
stituent gases. 

He  would  have  been  even  more  successful,  if  he  had  been  earlier 
favored  by  fortune.  Being  compelled,  through  his  poverty,  to  spend 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  strength  in  earning  his  livelihood, 
he  could  not  follow  out  his  discoreries,  nor  pursue  them  with  that 
watchful  calm  so  necessary  for  avoiding  error  and  perfecting  truth. 
Jib  zeal,  however,  made  up  in  some  degree  for  his  lack  of  means ; 
and  the  list  of  his  discoveries  will  always  invest  his  name  with  dis- 
tinction, d 

During  the  whole  period  of  Franklin's  residence  in  England, 
Priestley  aided  him  by  his  pen  and  influence  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  public  to  the  folly  of  the  ministry  in  estranging  the  American  col- 
onies. The  last  day  of  Franklin's  stay  in  London,  Priestley  spent 
with  him  from  morning  to  night,  without  interruption,  looking  over 
American  newspapers  just  arrived.  Franklin  was  completely  over- 
come with  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  day,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  he  was  looking 
over  a  number  of  American  newspapers,  directing  me  what  to 
extract  from  them  for  the  English  ones ;  and  in  reading  them  he  was 
frequently  not  able  to  proceed  for  the  tears  literally  running  down 
his  cheeks." 

The  two  friends  never  met  again  ;  for  it  was  not  until  1794,  when 
Franklin  had  been  dead  four  years,  that  the  English  philosopher 
landed  in  New  York.  He  had  a  distinguished  public  reception  in 
the  city ;  and,  proceeding  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  invited  to  become 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  know  enough  of  the  subject 
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It  nurr-'i  J«;fr<;n/i:i'«  in^iignation,  thar  a  nan  of  adence  eo  amiable 
M  Pri«:»ti4-y,  who,  he  thon^t,  hooored  hit  coantxj  bj  selecting  it  •* 
an  a*ylum,  «h'/uM  Lave  been  made  the  object  of  party  Titupefatioa. 
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Eight  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  not  briUiaDt  agricnltim; 


JUST  could  the  production  of  eighteen  bushels  of  Indian  com  to  the  /  7  ^  V 
jusre,  at  the  present  time,  be  thrown  in  the  faee  of  a  rival  farmer 
.with  any  reasonable  hope  of  abasing  his  pride.  But  in  1796,  when 
-Mr.  JefiEerson  had  been  two  years  at  home  after  retiring  from  the 
ofSoe  of  secretary  of  state,  and  was  showing  his  home-farm  to  an 
old  French  friend,  the  Duke  de  la  Bodiefoucauld,  these  were  the 
ifigures  he  gave  as  the  utmost  he  could  then  extract  from  his  lands 
in  the  garden  of  Virginia.  The  land  was  cheap  enough,  however, 
—four  or  five  dollars  an  acre;  and  wheat  sold  in  Bicbmond  at  two 
jdollars  and  a  half  a  bushel.  Mr.  Jefferson  boasted  that  the  wheat 
grown  upon  his  mountain  slopes  was  whiter  than  the  low-country 
wheat,  and  averaged  five  or  six  pounds  heavier  to  the  bushel. 

Overseers,  during  his  ten  years'  absence  in  the  public  service,  had 
lavaged  his  farms  in  the  fine  old  fiishion  of  old  Virginia.  The 
4iaual  routine  was  this :  When  the  forest  was  first  cleared,  layiiig 
hare  the  rich,  deep,  black,  virgin  soil,  the  slow  accumulation  of  ages 
of  growth  and  decay,  tobacco  was  grown  for  five  successive  yean. 
Tliat  broke  the  heart  of  the  land,  and  it  was  allowed  to  rest  a  while. 
Then  tobacco  was  raised  again,  until  the  crop  ceased  to  be  remunera- 
tive ;  and  then  the  fields  were  abandoned  to  the  crops  sown  by  the 
methods  of  Nature ;  and  she  made  haste  to  cover  up  with  a  growth 
of  evergreens  the  outraged  nakedness  of  the  soil.  But  Jeffersoa 
liad,  long  before,  abandoned  the  culture  of  the  exacting  weed  on  his 
Albemarle  estate.  His  overseers,  therefore,  had  another  rotation, 
which  exhausted  the  soil  more  completely,  if  less  rapidly.  They 
sowed  wheat  in  the  virgin  soil  among  the  stumps;  next  year,  com; 
then  wheat  again ;  then  com  again ;  and  maintained  this  letatioB 
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.  as  long  as  thej  could  gather  a  harvest  of  five  bushels  of  wheat  cfi 
j  "  f  X>  ^^^  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre ;  after  which  Nature  was  permitted  to 
have  her  way  with  the  soil  again,  and  new  lands  were  cleared  for 
spoliation.  There  was  then  no  lack  of  land  for  the  application  of 
this  method  of  exhaustion.  Out  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-one  acres  and  two-thirds  in  Albemarle,  less 
than  twelve  hundred  were  under  cultivation.  His  estate  of  Poplar 
Forest  was  nearly  as  large,  but  On)^  eight  hundred  acres  were 
cleared.  The  land  upon  which  the  Natural  Bridge  was  situated, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres  in  extent,  was  a  wilderness; 
though  he  always  hoped  to  build  a  hut  there  for  retirement  and 
repose,  amid  a  scene  which  awoke  all  his  enthusiasm. 

This  system  of  agriculture  wasted  something  more  coetly  than 
Virginia  land,  namely,  African  muscle.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four 
persons  called  Thomas  Jefferson  master;  equivalent,  perhaps,  to  a 
working-force  of  eighty  efficient  field-hands.  Give  an  Illinois  or 
Ohio  farmer  of  ability  the  command  of  such  a  force,  on  the  simple 
condition  of  maintaining  it  in  the  style  of  old  Virginia,  and  in  fif- 
teen years  he  could  be  a  roillionnaire.  But,  on  the  system  practised 
in  Albemarle  in  1795,  the  slaves  had  two  years'  work  to  do  in  one. 
No  sooner  was  the  wretched  crop  of  the  summer  gathered  in,  and 
the  grain  trodden  out  with  horses,  and  the  pitiful  result  set  afloat  in 
barges  bound  for  Richmond,  than  the  slaves  were  formed  into  chop- 
ping-gangs,  who  made  the  woods  melodious  with  the  music  of  the 
axe  during  the  long  fall  and  winter.  All  the  arts  by  which  the 
good  farmer  contrives  to  give  back  to  his  fields  a  little  more  than  he 
takes  from  them  were  of  necessity  neglected;  and  the  strenuous 
force  of  the  eighty  hands  was  squandered  in  an  endless  endeavor  to 
make  good  the  ravage  of  the  fields  by  the  ravage  of  the  woods. 
Mr.  Jefierson's  eight  bushels  of  wheat,  his  eighteen  of  com,  and  his 
scant  ton  of  clover  to  the  acre,  was  the  beginning  of  victory,  instead 
of  the  continuation  of  defeat. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  January,  1794,  that  he  surveyed  once  mors 
his  Albemarle  estate  from  the  summit  of  Monticello.  Every  object 
upon  which  he  looked  betrayed  the  ten  years'  absence  of  the  master: 
the  house  unfinished,  and  its  incompleteness  made  conspicuous  bj 
the  rude  way  in  which  it  was  covered  up ;  the  grounds  and  gardens 
not  advanced  beyond  their  condition  when  he  had  last  rambled  over 
them  by  the  side  of  the  mother  of  his  children ;  his  fields  all  lying 
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distinct  before  bim  like  a  map,  irregular  in  sbape^  separated  by 
agz&g  fences  and  a  dense  growtb  of  bushes;  outbouses  dilapidated  jZ-n^  sj 
roads  in  ill-repair;  the  whole  scene  demanding  the  intelligent  ^ 
regard  which  he  was  burning  to  bestow  upon  it.  Never  was  there 
a  Yankee  in  whom  the  instinct  to  improve  was  more  insatiable;  and 
seldom,  out  of  old  Ireland,  has  there  been  an  estate 'that  furnished 
trach  an  opportunity  for  its  gratification  as  this  one  in  old  Virginia. 
'*  Ten  years'  abandonment  of  my  lands,*'  he  wrote  to  General  Wash- 
ington, *^  has  brought  on  them  a  degree  of  degradation  far  beyond 
what  I  had  expected." 

After  the  lapse  of  two  years  and  a  half,  the  Duke  de  la  Boche- 
foucauld  saw  a  different  prospect  from  the  portico  of  Monticello. 
The  summit,  indeed,  was  disfigured  with  the  litter  of  building ;  for^ 
as  the  exile  informs  us,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  formerly  studied 
architecture  and  landscape-gardening  in  books  only,  had  since  seen 
in  Europe  the  noblest  triumphs  of  both,  and  was  endeavoring  now 
to  improve  upon  his  original  designs.  Monticello,  the  duke 
remarks,  had  been  infinitely  superior  before  to  all  other  homes  in 
America;  but  in  the  course  of  another  year  he  thought,  when  the 
central  dome  would  be  finished,  and  the  new  designs  happily 
blended  with  the  old,  the  house  would  rank  with  the  most  pleasant 
mansions  in  France  and  Eirgland.  And  how  enchanting  the  pano- 
rama! Nothing  to  break  the  view  to  the  ocean,  from  which,  though 
it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  the  cooling  breeze  reached 
the  mountain  on  a  summer  day  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  The 
traveller  thought  the  prospect  faultless  except  in  two  particulars,  — 
too  much  forest  and  too  little  water.  His  European  eye  craved  a 
cultivated  expanse,  —  craved  castle-crowned  heights,  the  spire  pier- 
cing the  distant  grove,  the  farm-house,  the  cottage,  and  the  village 
clustering  in  the  vale ;  and  without  a  mass  of  water,  he  thought, 
the  grandest  view  lacks  the  last  charm. 

Ii  the  whole  world  it  had  been  difficult  to  find  men  who  had 
more  in  common  than  these  two,  —  the  exile  from  distracted  France, 
and  the  American  who  never  loved  France  so  much  as  when  the 
brmded  despotisms  of  Europe  had  driven  her  mad.  Jefferson  had 
last  seen  the  duke,  when,  as  president  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
1789,  he  was  striving,  with  Jefferson's  cordial  sympathy,  to  save 
kingship  and  establish  liberty.  It  was  La  Kochefoucauld  who 
Bought  the  king's  presence  at  Versailles  on  a  memorable  occasion 
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.    ia  J-djy  ir%L  Mid  hid  JuAm  dboc 
^-Z   sca»  *it  tkm^  ac  Pan.     -^  Bos  :fc»  »  &  mrnit^  zmblI'^  mid  tiv 
kin^     -^  ^TP^-^  n^liU  ^ayt  4ttkm, -^  is  m  ^  mmAnt^        Two 
^fti^  rhe  Boarillft  vm  ia  die  iuBai» 
^klku:ai  sMEmrd  b«cve<iL  JeSsaaa  mad  hm 
improv«?c3i  bj  mmapp,  Mid  bodi   vaosc 
j^ars  the  Fomcii  n/ttblgwaa  had  had  wgmtL  hm 
iam  r'^  ^nrymm  ni  innodnem^  iiuss  bia  nsi^faaEfiaad  Fngftrii 
«ii  of  dSae^  and  iimpciiv«ci  v&MisIai.     Hfr  had 
iztdiiiitral  jrhooi,  and  endeav^xred  m  plant  in  Fi 
niaetoR   which   was   begBtain^  to  aaake  tibe  mU  LiibiUHj  to 
Fjij^amL     In   a  «9cd.  he  waa  a  exciasa  aftH'  tha 
pattern,  whkh  m  anochgr  waj  of  '■'7™^  ^^  ^  ^w 
Jeffinaon'i  own  heart. 

We  ean  ea^dy  imagine  the  faa^j  gnnp  aa  &ey 
on  the  portico  to  aee  the  maater  of  the  howse  and 
for  a  morning''^  ride  over  the  fiuma.  JcfiKsen 
ing  fifty-three,  and  hia  light  hair  waa  toadied  wii^  W*fy  ^^ 
face  waa  aa  nvidj,  hia  tail  form  aa  cnct,  hk  tiiai  aa  elaatie^  hii 
seat  in  the  aaddle  aa  eaaj,  aa  when  at  twenty-<aw  be 
from  Shad  well  with  Dahnej  Carr.  From  hit  yowth 
chaAte,  keeping  faith  with  aum  and  woman,  mcapicJ 
pnrsuitA  worthy  of  a  man,  neither  narrowed  hy  a  smaD  aml»tioa^ 
nor  perverted  by  malignant  paaaiona,  nor  degraded  hy  ndgar  9spfi^ 
iiU^A,  equable,  cheery,  and  affectionatey  he  only  reached  hia  pnoM  al 
%\xtj,  and  flhone  with  mellowing  Instie  twenty  years  longer,  gifing 
the  world  adsnrance  of  an  nnwasted  manhood  The  noble  exile  waa 
forty-nine,  with  thirty-one  years  of  yigorons  life  before  him.  TIm 
chUmt  daughter  of  the  house,  at  home  now  becaoae  her  father  wai 
at  home,  the  mother  of  three  fine  children,  had  aasmned  aomething 
of  matronly  dignity  daring  her  six  years  of  married  life;  and  bat 
husband  haul  Wcome  a  perfect  Randolph,  —  taD,  gannt,  restless,  dif- 
ficult to  manage,  and  not  very  capable  of  managing  himaell  He 
vent^fd  su[>erfiuoas  energy,  Mr.  Randall  tells  ns,  in  riding  eightj 
miles  a  day  through  Virginia  mad,  and,  rather  than  take  the  txoahls 
of  riding  another  mile  or  two  to  a  bridge,  would  swim  his  foamiag 
nUnid  acrosn  a  river  in  full  flood.  If  making  cavalry  charges  were 
the  chief  end  of  man,  he  had  been  an  admirable  specimen  of  our 
race ;   buty  for  life  as  it  is  in  piping  times  of  peace^  he  was  not 
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always  a  desirable  inmate,  despite  his  hereditary  loye  of  botany,  and 
his  genuine  regard  for  his  father-in-law.  . 

Maria  Jefferson,  now  seyenteen  years  of  age,  attracted  the  French  f  T Q  \f 
trayeller;  and  he  easily  read  the  open  secret  of  her  yonng  life. 
''Miss  Maria,"  he  observes,  ''constantly  resides  with  her  father; 
but  as  she  is  sev^iteen  years  old,  and  is  remarkably  handsome,  she 
will  doubtless  soon  find  that  there  are  duties  which  it  is  sweeter  to 
perform  than  those  of  a  daughter."  '^  Jack  Eppes  "  may  have  been 
>ne  of  the  Monticello  circle  during  those  pleasant  June  days  of ' 
1796,  when  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  surprised  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  the  harvest-field  under  a  scorching  sun.  Perhaps  the  guest  of 
the  house  may  have  said  to  the  young  college-student  what  he 
recorded  in  his  narrative.  He  may  even  have  accompanied  the 
remark  with  the  nearest  thing  to  a  wink  which  the  politeness  of  the 
onoten  rigime  permitted.  "Mr.  Jefferson's  philosophic  mind," 
obeerves  the  exile,  '^  his  love  of  stady,  his  excellent  library,  which 
aaf^lies  him  with  the  means  of  satisfying  it,  and  his  friends,  will 
undoubtedly  help  him  to  endure  this  loss ;  which,  moreover,  is  not 
likely  to  become  an  absolute  privation,  as  the  second  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  may,  like  Mr.  Randolph,  reside  in  the  vicinity  of' 
Monticello,  and,  if  he  be  wortliy  of  Miss.  Maria,  will  not  be  able  to 
find  any  company  more  desirable  than  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson." 

But  the  horses  await  their'  riders.  We  may  be  sure  that  both 
gpentlemen  were  well  mounted.  Virginia  took  the  lead  of  all  the 
thirteen  colonies  in  breeding  horses ;  and  Jefferson,  though  he  dif- 
ftied  from  his  countrymen  in  things  more  important,  surpassed 
them  in  his  love  of  fine  horses.  And,  curiously  enough,  it  was  only 
in  dealing  with  horses  that  he  was  ever  known  to  show  any  thing 
of  that  spirit  of  domination  which  marks  some  varieties  of  common 
men.  With  a  pilfering  negro,  an  uncomfortable  neighbor,  a  refrac- 
tory child,  or  a  perverse  colleague,  his  patience  seemed  inexhaustn 
Ue ;  but  let  a  horse  rebel,  and  the  lash  instantly  descended,  and  the 
battle  never  ceased  until  the  ^limal  had  discovered  which  of  the 
two  held  the  reins.  He  always  loved  the  exhilaration  of  a  race,  and 
did  not  permit  false  ideas  of  official  decorum  to  prevent  his  attend"* 
ing^  races  near  the  seat  of  government,  no  matter  what  office  he  may 
h«ve  held.  The  saddle  alone  was  his  test  of  the  quality  of  a  horse, 
the*  trotting- wagon  being  unknown  in  the  land  of  corduroy  roads. 
JMfesBon  and  the  horsemen  of  that  age  liked  to  share  the  labor  and 
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peril  of  the  ride  with  the  horse,  seeking  no  yantage-groimd  of  a 

^^  /   vehicle  from  which  to  exercise  mastery  over  him.      He  liked  a  hone 

7     T  ^  fiery  and  sure-footed,  that  could  gallop  down  his  mountain  on  a  dark 

night,  and  carry  him  through  flood  and  mire  safe  to  the  next  village, 

while  a  negro  would  he  fumhling  over  the  hroken  hridle  of  his  mule. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  there  was  no  need  of  haste,  and  the- 
two  gentlemen  descended  at  their  ease  the  winding  road  to  the 
country  helow.  The  French  agriculturist  was  too  polite  to  hint  that 
his  American  hrother's  methods  were  defective ;  and  yet  he  appears 
to  have  thought  so.  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  intimates,  was  a  hook-farmer. 
'^  Knowledge  thus  acquired  often  misleads,'^  the  exile  remarks,  and 
'^  yet  it  is  preferable  to  mere  practical  knowledge."  In  arranging 
his  new  system,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  betrayed  a  mathematical  taste. 
All  the  old,  unsightly  fences,  with  their  masses  of  bushes  and  bram- 
bles, having  been  swept  away,  he  had  divided  his  cultivated  land 
into  four  farms  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  each,  and  divided 
each  farm  into  seven  fields  of  forty  acres,  marking  the  boundarieB 
by  a  row  of  peach-trees,  of  which  he  set  out  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty-one  during  his  first  year  at  home.  The  seven  fields  indicated 
his  new  system  of  rotation,  which  embraced  seven  years :  first  yeiTy 
wheat;  second,  corn;  third,  pease  or  potatoes ;  fourth,  vetclieaj  fifth, 
wheat  again ;  sixth  and  seventh,  clover.  Each  of  the  four  £unii% 
under  its  own  overseer,  was  cultivated  by  four  negroes,  fouB 
negresses,  four  horses,  and  four  oxen ;  but  at  harvest  and  other  biuj 
times  the  whole  working-force  was  concentrated.  Upon  each  farm 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  caused  to  be  built  a  great  log-barn,  at  little  cost 
except  the  labor  of  the  slaves. 

He  did  not  fail  to  show  his  guest  the  new  threshing-machine 
imported  from  Scotland,  where  it  was  invented,  —  the  first  specimen 
ever  seen  in  Virginia.  It  answered  its  purpose  so  well,  that  several 
planters  of  the  State  had  sent  for  machines,  or  were  trying  to  get 
them  made  at  home.  "  This  machine,"  records  the  traveller,  "  the 
whole  of  which  does  not  weigh  two  thousand  pounds,  is  conveyed 
from  one  farm  to  another  in  a  wagon,  and  threshes  from  one  Imn- 
dred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels'a  day."  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson showed  him,  also,  a  drilling-machine  for  sowing  seed  in  rows, 
invented  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  performance  of  which  the 
master  of  Monticello  was  well  pleased.  Doubtless  the  two  farmeis 
discussed  again  that  plough  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  invention  for  whieb 
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he  had  received^  in  1790,  a  gold  medal  from  France.  During  his 
European  tours  he  had  heen  struck  with  the  waste  of  power  caused  /  T^V 
hj  the  bad  construction  of  the  ploughs  in  common  use.  The  part  '  '  ' 
of  the  plough  called  then  the  mould-board,  which  is  above  the 
share,  and  turns  over  the  earth,  seemed  to  him  the  chief  seat  of 
error;  and  he  spent  manj^  of  the  leisure  hours  of  his  last  two  year? 
in  France  in  evolving  from  Euclid  the  mould-board  which  should 
offer  the  minimum  of  resistance.     Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  •  ^  * 

he  had  discussed  the  subject  many  a  time  in  Paris  with  so  ardent  T 
an  agriculturist  as  the  Duke  de  la  Kochefoucauld.  Satisfied,  at 
length,  that  he  had  discovered  precisely  the  best  form  of  mould- 
hoard,  he  sent  a  plough  provided  with  one  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  Seine,  of  which  the  duke  was  a  member.  The  medal 
which  they  awarded  it  followed  the  inventor  to  New  York;  and, 
eighteen  years  after,  the  society  sent  Piesident  Jefferson  a  superb 
plough  containing  his  improvement. 

An  agreeable  incident  in  connection  with  that  plough  invention 
has  been  reported.  Among  the  many  young  Virginians  who  were 
educated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  late  William 
C.  Rives,  bom  almost  in  the  shadow  of  Monticello.  In  1853,  when, 
for  the  second  time,  Mr.  Rives  was  American  Minister  at  Paris,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  then  temporarily 
dishonored  by  the  prefix  ^'  Imperial"  to  its  name.  lA  his  address  at 
his  public  reception,  Mr.  Rives  alluded  to  the  prize  bestowed  by 
the  society  half  a  century  before  upon  one  of  his  predecessors. 
**  Yes,"  said  the  president,  "  we  still  have,  and  will  show  you,  the 
prize  plough  of  Thomas  Jefferson." 

The  French  traveller  was  interested  in  seeing  at  Monticello  a 
principality  of  two  hundred  inhabitants  almost  independent  of  the 
world  without ;  for  Mr.  Jefferson  showed  him  a  cluster  of  little  shops 
wherein  his  own  negroes  carried  on  all  the  necessary  trades,  such  as 
carpentry,  cabinet-making,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  weaving.  The 
masonry  of  the  rising  mansion  was  also  executed  by  slaves.  There 
was  a  mill  upon  the  estate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. For  many  years  the  making  of  nails  had  been  one  of  the 
winter  industries  of  American  farmers,  all  nails  being  then  of 
the  wroiight  description ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  too,  had  his  nail-forge, 
wherein  a  foreman  and  half  a  dozen  men  and  boys  hamn'ered  out 
nails  for  the  country  round  about.     When  James  Monroe  built  his 
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honse  near  by,  it  was  from  his  former  instmctor  that  be  bought  hii 
\i^Q  L  nula.  At  timea  Jefferaon  had  as  many  as  ten  nailers  at  worfc,— 
two  fires,  an<]  five  hands  at  each  fire ;  and  he  supplied  the  countij 
Btorea  far  and  near  with  nails,  at  an  excellent  rate  of  profit.  His 
weaTJng-house  grew,  also,  into  a  little  factory  of  sixty  spiudles,  pro- 
ducing cottou  clotli  enough  for  all  his  plantations,  as  well  as  a 
redundancy  for  the  village  stores.  Soma  of  the  black  mechanics 
whom  the  exile  saw  on  Iiis  friend's  eiitate  were  among  the  best 
workmen  in  Virginia.  One  man  is  spoken  of  as  being  a  universal 
genius  in  handiwork.  He  painted  the  mansion,  made  some  of  its 
best  furniture,  repaired  the  mill,  and  lent  a  hand  in  that  prodi- 
gious structure  of  the  olden  time,  a  family  coach,  planned  by  tbe 
master. 

The  duke  bears  testimony  to  the  kind,  considerat«  way  in  which 
the  elavea  were  treated,  llliey  had  not  only  substantial  justice,  be 
tells  u?,  but  received  special  reward  for  special  excellence.  In  tba 
distribution  of  clothes,  Mr.  Randall  adds,  it  was  a  8yst«m  at  Monti- 
cello  to  give  better  and  handsomer  garments  to  those  who  lived 
decently  together  in  families  than  to  the  unmarried,  —  an  expedient 
which  had  obvious  good  results.  This  was  not  freedom ;  but,  in  the 
Virginia  of  that  period,  there  was  room  and  chance  of  welfare  for 
every  kind  of  creature,  excepting  a  free  negro. 

The  exile  renrained  a  week  at  Monticello  in  June,  1796,  and  then 
left  his  brother  farmer  to  pursue  his  labors.  "On  several  occa- 
sions," the  duke  records,  "  I  heard  him  speak  with  great  respect  of 
the  virtues  of  the  president,  and  in  terms  of  esteem  of  his  sonnd  and 
unerring  judgment."  He  adds  these  remarks  :  "  In  private  life,  Mr. 
iTefietson  displays  a  mild,  easy,  and  obliging  temper,  though  he  is 
somewhat  cold  and  resetted.  His  conversation  is  of  the  most  agree- 
able kind,  and  lie  possesses  a  stock  of  information  not  inferior  to 
that  of  any  other  man.  In  Europe  he  would  hold  a  distinguishwl 
rank  among  men  of  letters,  and  as  such  he  has  already  appeared 
(here:  at  present  he  is  employed  with  activity  and  perseverance  is 
the  man^ement  of  his  farms  and  buildings ;  and  he  orders,  direct^ 
and  pursues,  in  the  minutest  detail,  every  branch  of  business  rela^ 
\a  them.  I  found  him  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest,  from  wbicb  te 
Bcoiching  heat  of  the  son  does  not  prevent  his  attendance. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

CANDIDATE    FOR  THR  PRfiSIDENCT. 

Had  he,  then,  really  accepted  this  plantation  life  as  a  career  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days  ?  /    7  ^ 

In  the  first  exultation  at  his  recovered  ease  and  iiberty,  in  1794,  '  ^  / 
he  thought  he  had.  "I  return  to  farming,"  he  wrote  to  his  old 
friend  and  colleague,  John  Adams,  in  the  midst  of  the  joyous  April 
work  of  that  year,  "  with  an  ardor  which  I  scarcely  knew  in  my 
youth,  and  which  has  got  the  better  entirely  of  my  lore  of  study. 
Instead  of  writing  ten  or  twelve  letters  a  day,  —  which  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  as  a  thing  in  course,  —  I  put  off  answering  my 
letters  now,  farmer-like,  till  a  rainy  day,  and  then  find  them  some- 
times postponed  by  other  necessary  occupations."  At  first,  too,  he 
was  even  indifferent  to  the  newspapers.  Young  Buonaparte  (he 
had  not  yet  dropped  the  u  from  his  Italian  name)  had  cannonaded 
the  English  out  of  Toulon  Harbor  a  few  weeks  before ;  and,  though 
his  name  was  still  unknown,  his  genius  was  making  itself  felt  in  the 
o^anization  of  the  French  armies.  The  great  Toulon  news,  which 
reached  Monticello  by  private  letters  a  month  after  the  masters 
return,  recalled  him  to  his  old  self  for  a  moment.  He  even  indulged 
m  a  little  sanguine  prophecy.  "  Over  the  foreign  powers,"  he  wrote 
in  April,  1794,  "I  am  convinced  the  French  will  triumph  com- 
pletely." The  French,  led  by  Napoleone  di  Buonaparte,  a  general 
of  alien  race,  did  triumph  over  the  foreign  powers ;  but  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  anticipation,  happily,  was  not  realized :  "  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  that  triumph,  and  the  consequent  disgrace  of  the 
invading  tyrants,  is  destined,  in  the  order  of  events,  to  kindle  the 
wrath  of  the  people  of  Europe  against  those  who  have  dared  to 
embroil  them  in  such  wickedness,  and  to  bring,  at  length,  kings, 
nobles^  and  ptiestd  to'  the  scaiffoldis  which  they  have  been  so  long 
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deluging  with  human  blood.  I  am  still  warm  whenever  I  think  of 
these  scoundrels;  though  I  do  it  as  seldom  as  I  can,  preferring  infi- 
nitely to  contemplate  the  tranquil  growth  of  mj  lucerne  and  pota- 

Nor  did  the  lapse  of  a  long  summer  change  his  mind.  General 
Washington  naturally  concluded,  that  the  coming  retirement  of 
Hamilton  from  the  cabinet  would  remoTe  the  cause  of  Jefferson's  aver- 
aion  to  a  cabinet  o£Bce ;  but  it  did  not.  In  September,  1794,  when  an 
express  from  Philadelphia  dismounted  at  his  door,  bearing  an  invita- 
tion from  the  president  to  resume  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  he 
replied  that  no  circumstances  would  ever  more  tempt  him  to  engage 
in  any  thing  public.  ..."  I  thought  myself  perfectly  fixed  in  this 
determination  when  I  left  Philadelphia;  but  every  day  and  hour 
since  has  added  to  its  inflexibility,"  The  president  was  sorely 
embarrassed.  The  aristocratical  sentiment  which  had  fixed  the  sala- 
ries of  the  higher  offices  at  such  a  point  that  only  rich  men  could 
accept  them  with  safety  to  their  affairs  and  their  honor,  made  it 
always  difficult  to  fill  them  aright,  and  sometimes  impossible.  Jef- 
ferson sympathized  with  him,  hut  felt  himself  justified  in  refusing. 
"  After  tweaty-five  years'  continual  employment  in  the  service  of 
our  country,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "I  trust  it  will  ha  thought  I  have 
fulfilled  my  tour,  like  a  punctual  soldier,  and  may  claim  my  dit- 
ch arge." 

These  words  were  written  in  November,  1795.  In  June,  1796, 
when  the  Duke  de  la  Bochefoucauid  discovered  him  in  the  scorching 
harvest-field,  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
presidency.  It  was  the  year  of  the  presidential  election,  and  ths 
noise  of  that  quadrennial  uproar  was  beginning  to  resound  in  every 
village.  General  Washington  was  going  out  of  office  in  March,  1797. 
Where  was  the  American  citizen  indifferent  to  the  mighty  question. 
Who  should  succeed  him?  In  1796,  for  the  first  time,  there  wai  s 
contest  for  the  first  office,  —  for  Washington  never  had  a  competitor; 
and  we  can  all  imagine  —  we  who  are  familiar  with  such  scenes— 
with  what  ardor  a  young  republic,  in  peril  between  two  such  powe^ 
ful  belligerents  as  France  and  England,  would  spring  to  r  contests 
novel,  so  interesting,  so  momentous. 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  habitual  langut^  of  Jefienon  in  1791 
and  1795  with  his  position  before  the  country  in  1796  ?  It  is  b«( 
seceseaiy  to  reconcile  it^  since  it  is  permitted  to  ever;  man  to  chug* 
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his  mind ;  and  considering  the  limits  and  Refects  of  that  portion  of      #   _ 
our  organization,  what  can  we  do  better  with  our  minds  than  change    /    /     y 
them  ?     But  the  discrepancy  was  much  more  apparent  than  peaL  ( 

In  predicting  the  future,  Jefferson's  hopeful  disposition  frequently 
led  him  astray ;  but  his  judgment  concerning  the  issue  of  a  contested 
election  was  remarkably  sound.  His  conviction  was,  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  for  a  national  triumph  of  the  Bepublicans.  The 
bloody  lapse  of  the  French  Revolution  was  too  recent,  the  tide  (»f 
re-action  too  strong,  vis  inertice  of  ancient  habit  too  general,  Hamil- 
ton too  active,  Bonaparte  too  young  (he  was  in  Italy  now,  and  had 
dropped  the  Italian  u  from  his  name),  the  French  Directory  was  too 
touchy,  and  the  French  marine  too  indiscriminate  in  the  matter  of 
prize-taking  on  the  ocean,  to  afford  a  Hepublican  calculator  ground  for 
expecting  an  immediate  triumph  of  his  half-organized  party  in  the 
United  States.  Nor  had  the  Federalists  yet  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  errors,  nor  attained  that  advanced  degree  of  madness  which 
immediately  precedes  destruction.  The  country,  too,  was  getting 
rich  by  supplying  the  belligerents  with  flour,  beef,  pork,  fish,  fruit, 
potatoes,  and  rum.  Those  square,  spacious,  handsome  houses,  which 
still  give  an  air  of  mingled  comfort  and  grandeur  to  the  old  towns 
on  the  New  England  coast,  —  Newbury  port,  Portsmouth,  Salem, 
Portland,  —  and  others,  were  beginning  to  be  built.  As  President 
Washington  remarked  in  March,  1796,  in  a  letter  to  Gouverneur 
Morris,  "  No  city,  town,  village,  or  even  farm,  but  what  exhibits 
evidence  of  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity,  while  taxes  are  hardly 
known  but  in  name." 

Jefferson,  therefore,  felt  that  he  was  in  small  danger  of  being 
torn  from  Monticello  by  an  election  to  the  presidency.  Vice-presi- 
dent, indeed,  he  might  be,  through  that  absurd  relic  of  Hamilton's 
mischievous  ingenuity,  the  electoral  college,  which  even  now,  in 
1874,  waits  to  be  swept  into  oblivion.  By  the  system  as  then  estab- 
lished, the  candidate  receiving  the  next  to  the  highest  number  of 
electoral  votes  was  declared  to  be  vice-president ;  so  that  there  was 
always  a  probability  that  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  party 
defeated  would  be  elected  to  the  second  office.  That  office,  however, 
happened  to  be  the  only  one,  in  the  gift  of  the  people  or  of  the  presi- 
dent, which  Jefferson  thought  desirable  in  itself:  first,  because  the 
salary  paid  the  cost  of  four  months'  residence  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment f  secondly^  because  it  gave  the  occupant  eight  months'  leisure ; 
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and,  thirdly,  because  it  enhanced   a  man'a   power  to  diBseminite 
and  recommend  principlea,  without  hia  joining  in  tlie  conflict  of 

parties. 

Behold  him,  then,  in  a  new  character,  one  of  the  most  trying  to 
human  virtue,  digestion,  nerve,  and  dignity  ever  contrived  by  mor- 
tals for  a  mortal,  —  candidate  for  the  presidency  1  To  Lim,  partly 
because  he  was  a  Democrat,  partly  because  he  was  Jefferson,  it  w» 
less  trying  than  to  any  other  man  that  ever  was  subjected  to  ;t.  At 
once,  without  effort,  without  a  precedeot  to  guide  him,  without  xia- 
sultation  with  friends,  he  comprehended  the  morality  of  the  situv 
tion,  and  assumed  the  proper  attitude  toward  it  His  tone,  hii 
demeanor,  his  feelings,  his  conduct,  were  all  simply  right ;  and,  since 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  expect 
one  day  to  stand  in  tJie  same  bewildering  relation  to  the  universe,  it 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  them  to  know  bow  he  comported  himself. 

His  grand  advantage  was,  that  he  did  not  want  Cbe  office.  He  was 
in  the  position  of  a  belle  who  is  wooed,  not  in  that  of  the  pale  and 
ansioua  lover  who  trembles  with  desire  and  fear.  It  is  an  immense 
thing,  if  you  have  property  to  dispose  of,  to  be  able  to  stand  serene 
in  the  market,  not  caring  whether  you  sell  it  this  year  or  next,  or 
never.  Xor  was  this  any  thing  so  very  meritorious  in  such  a  man. 
All  men,  it  is  true,  love  power,  who  are  capable  of  wielding  power; 
but  there  are  grades  and  kinds  of  power.  All  men  love;  hut  each 
man'a  love  takes  the  quality  of  his  nature.  The  noble  love  nobly; 
the  base,  basely;  the  common,  commonly.  Tha  feeling  that  bound 
togetlier  in  sweet  and  sublime  accord  Goethe  and  Schiller,  the 
noblest  pair  of  lovers  since  Socrates  and  Plato,  was  only  called 
lore  ;  and  toe  instinct  that  originally  drew  Bill  Sikes  to  the  side  of 
2fancy  was  also  love,  of  the  Sikes  quality,  the  best  he  bad  to  bestow. 
In  like  manner,  power  is  of  as  many  grades  as  tiiere  are  grades  of 
men.  Kude  physical  streneth  is  power  in  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
In  a  commercial  city,  to  possess  five  million  dollars  is  power.  A 
refinement  upon  this  crude  form  was  that  mystical  device  of  former 
ages,  now  no  longer  potent,  styled  Hank.  Great  ministers  like 
Richelieu  were  an  advance  upon  the  men  of  mere  pedigree,  as  tb» 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  advance  upon  t?iem.  Latest 
and  highest  is  that  power  which  Jefferson  craved,  —  that  of  govern- 
ing men  and  moulding  institutions  by  the  promulgation  of  hearlfel' 
truth. 
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Valuing  power,  but  not  place,  he  found  it  easy  to  adhere  to  tlw    y 
rule  which  he  adopted:  To  avoid  writing  or  conversing  on  politics  /    /^/ 
during  the  contest,  except  with  two  or  three  confidential  friends.  ■ 

According  to  Mr.  Adams,  it  was  in  1793,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  Jefferson's  correspondence  with  Genet  and  Hammond,  that  the 
movement  began  which  ended  in  his  nomination.  Boston,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  originated  it !  Boston,  too,  enjoys  tlie  credit  of 
having  originated  the  method  by  which  it  was  done,  as  well  as  thi 
word  which  describes  that  method,  —  caucus.  "  The  Republican 
party,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  had  a  caucus  in  1793,  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  upon  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
that,  if  he  would  place  himself  at  their  head,  they  would  choose  him 
at  the  next  election ;  and  they  organized  their  party  by  their  corre- 
spondences through  the  States."  Whatever  civil  reply  the  candidate 
may  have  made  to  these  gentlemen,  he  did  not  place  himself  at  their 
head,  but  remained  passive  and  silent  from  that  time  until  the  ques- 
tion had  been  decided. 

These  Joffersonian  rules  will  guide  any  man  with  safety  and  dig- 
nity through  the  thousand  snares  of  such  a  contest:  1,  Don't  want 
the  office ;  2,  Utter  no  syllable  concerning  it  beyond  the  narrowest 
circle  of  tried  confidants. 

It  was  the  Jay  treaty  of  1794,  ratified  in  1796,  and  executed  in 
1796,  which  imbittered  politics  during  this  strife  for  the  control  of 
the  administration,  and  nearly  gave  it  to  Jefferson.  Who  shall  now 
presume  to  judge  between  the  able  and  honest  men  of  that  day  who 
BO  widely  differed  concerning  this  treaty  ?  Having  sent  Mr.  Jay  to 
£T)gland  to  negotiate,  we  can  easily  admit  that  the  president  did 
well  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  resulted ;  but  the  difficult  question  is, 
Was  it  becoming  in  the  United  States  to  send  a  special  envoy,  the 
chief  judge  of  its  highest  court,  to  negotiate  with  a  country  from 
which  it  had  received,  and  was  hourly  receiving,  indignity  and  wrong? 
It  was  no  more  becoming  than  it  is  becoming  in  a  man,  creation's 
lord,  to  make  terms  with  a  lion  that  has  got  his  hand  in  its  mouth, 
or  with  a  bull  which  has  obtained  prior  possession  of  a  field.  It  was 
not  becoming  in  Galileo  to  kneel  submissive  before  the  herd  of  infu- 
riate inquisitors  who  had  power  to  roast  him.  But  it  was  right 
He  had  been  a  traitor  to  his  class  and  to  his  vocation,  to  ««ience  and 
to  man,  if  he  had  allowed  those  tonsured  savages  to  rack  and  bum 
UL  aged  philosopher.     His  lie  was  a  wiser  fidelity  to  truth.     There 
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is  sometimes  nn  accidental  nod  extreme  inequality  of  force  between 
a  spoiler  and  his  victim  which  suspends  the  operation  of  some  moral 
laws  in  favor  of  the  victim,  and  makes  a  device  justifiable,  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstancea,  would  be  dastardly. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  weakness  of  the  conntty  over 
which  George  Washingtoa  presided.  If  its  four  millions  of  po^ile 
had  fill  been  cast  in  the  heroic  mould,  capable  of  Spartan  discipline, 
like-minded,  demanding  for  their  country,  with  noanimons  voice, 
only  untarnished  honor,  with  or  without  prosperity,  even  in  that 
case  it  had  been  a  doubtful  question  ;  for  there  would  still  have  been 
a  hand  in  tlie  lion's  mouth,  —  Detroit  and  the  chain  of  lake-posts 
occupied  by  British  garrisons,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  held  by 
the  Spanish,  and  no  single  port  of  tlie  coast  capable  of  keeping  ont 
an  armed  sloop.  But  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  only 
their  fair  share  of  heroic  souls;  and  there  was  the  most  honest  and 
irreconcilable  diSerence  of  opinion  among  them  as  to  which  of  the 
belligerents  was  really  fighting  the  battle  of  mankind  and  civiliza- 
tion. President  Washington  was  rs  right  in  sending  Mr.  Jay  to 
London  as  the  Republicans  were  right  in  opposing  it.  The  presi- 
dent, surveying  the  whole  scene  from  the  watch-tower  of  his  office, 
weigbiug  all  the  circumstances,  hearing  all  opinions,  considering  all 
interests,  felt  it  admissible  to  court  a  power  be  could  not  crush. 
Republicans,  considering  only  the  obvious  facts  of  the  situation, 
longing  to  see  their  country  joining  heart  and  hand  with  France  in 
her  unequal  strife,  yet  willing  to  be  neutral,  could  not  but  lament  a 
policy  which  looked  like  abasement  to  a  powerful  foe,  and  abandon- 
ment of  a  prostrate  friend.  The  modem  student  of  those  mad 
times  finds  himself  at  this  conclusion;  "If  I  had  been  Washing- 
ton, I  should  have  made  the  treaty :  if  I  had  been  JefTersoD,  I  should 
have  held  it  in  ciecration." 

What  a  struggle  it  cost  the  president  to  choke  down  this  huge 
bolus  of  humiliation  is  revealed  in  his  letera.  If  he  had  put  off  ths 
departure  of  the  envoy  a  few  weeks,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  put  it 
off  forever,  and  the  course  of  events  in  the  United  States  had  gone 
otherwise.  While  Mr.  Jay  was  upon  the  ocean.  Colonel  Simcoe,  tbe 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  published  a  protest  which  claim^  juii*- 
diction  over  a  wide  expanse  of  territortf  of  the  United  States  whidi 
the  posts  commanded.  The  president,  during  the  whole  of  hit 
administration,  never  wrote  an  official  letter  showing  such  winntb 
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^^f  indignation  as  the  one  which  he  instantly  penned  to  Mr.  Jay^ 
hoping  to  send  it  by  a  vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing  from  Nev^  York. 
The  best  of  Washington's  letters  are  those  which  we  know  he  must 
have  written  with  his  own  hand;  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  is  the 
letter  of  a  man,  not  of  a  secretary.  Smooth  and  polished  it  is  not ; 
but  it  has  the  eloquence  of  deep  emotion  struggling  in  vain  for  ade- 
quate expression.  He  begins  by  saying,  that,  on  this  irregular  and 
high-handed  proceeding,  he  would  rather  hear  what  the  ministry  of 
Great  Britain  will  say  than  pronounce  his  own  sentiments.  Never- 
theless, he  does  tell  Mr.  Jay,  that,  although  this  amazing  claim  of 
Colonel  Simcoe  is  the  most  audacious  thing  yet  done  by  British 
agents  in  America,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  cruel.  To  this  the 
president  adds  a  paracraph  which  contains  ten  years  of  bloody  his- 
tory:— 

"  There  does  not  remain  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  well-informed 
person  in  this  country,  not  shut  against  conviction,  that  all  tl)e  diffi- 
culties we  encounter  with  the  Indians,  their  hostilities,  the  murders 
of  helpless  women  and  innocent  children  along  our  frontiers,  result 
from  the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  Great  Britain  in  this  country.  In 
vain  is  it,  then,  for  its  administration  in  Britain  to  disavow  having 
g^ven  orders  which  will  warrant  such  conduct,  whilst  their  agents 
go  uupunisTied ;  whilst  we  have  a  thousand  corroborating  circum- 
stances, and,  indeed,  almost  as  many  evidences,  some  of  which  can- 
not be  brought  forward,  to  prove  that  they  are  seducing  from  our 
alliance,  and  endeavoring  to  remove  over  the  line,  tribes  that  have 
hitherto  been  kept  in  peace  and  friendship  with  us  at  a  heavy 
expense,  and  who  have  no  cause  of  complaint,  except  pretended  ones 
of  their  creating;  whilst  they  keep  in  a  state  of  irritation  the  tribes 
who  are  hostile  to  us,  and  are  instigating  those  who  know  little  of 
us  or  we  of  them,  to  unite  in  the  war  against  us ;  and  whilst  it  is 
an  undeniable  fact,  that  they  are  furnishing  the  whole  with  arms, 
ammunition,  clothing,  and  even  provisions,  to  carry  on  the  war ;  I 
might  go  farther,  and,  if  they  are  not  much  belied,  add  men,  also, 
in  disguise." 

Thus  General  Washington,  iii  August,  1794.  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips  was  much  censured  some  time  ago  for  expressing  a  similar 
opinion  on  the  platform.     The  president  proceeded  to  declare  that 
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clieeis"  prescribed  by  the  chairmaD,  but  prolonged  them  to  six. 
Every  toast,  Mr.  Jay  reports,  which  referred  in  a  friendly  manner/  y?2^^ 
-to  America,  was  received  with  ^*  general  and  strong  marks  of  appro-  ^  f  ^ 
batiou."  At  length  an  incident  occurred  which  threw  light  upon 
the  unconscious  motive  of  the  cheerers.  '^  Toward  the  conclusion 
of  the  feast,"  Mr.  Jay  relates,  '^  I  was  asked  for  a  toast.  I  gave  a 
nAutral  one,  namely, '  A  safe  and  honorable  peace  to  all  the  belliger- 
ent powers.'  You  cannot  conceive  how  coldly  it  was  received ;  and 
though  civility  induced  them  to  give  it  three  cheers,  yet  they  were 
80  faint  and  single,  as  most  decidedly  to  show  that  peace  was  not 
the  thing  they  wished.  These  were  merchanUP  If  Mr.  Jay  had 
desired  to  hear  thunders  of  applause,  and  see  the  glasses  dance  on 
the  thumped  mahogany,  he  should  have  given,  War  eternal,  and 
British  bottoms  forever ! 

The  treaty  was  received  in  the  United  States  with  what  must 
have  seemed,  at  the  time,  universal  execration.  Even  Hamilton, 
though  he  favored  ratification,  pronounced  it,  and  justly  pronounced 
it,  "  execrable  ;  "  nor  was  he  entirely  wrong  in  saying  that  Mr.  Jay 
was  '^  an  old  woman  for  making  it."  It  was  because  Mr.  Jay 
possessed  some  of  the  traits  which  we  revere  in  our  grandmothers^ 
that  he  was  able  to  make  the  treaty.  Posterity's  verdict  on  this 
matter  is  one  in  which  each  successive  student  of  the  period  will 
finally  acquiesce  :  that  a  president  of  the  United  States  has  seldom 
done  an  act  more  difficult,  more  wise,  or  more  right  than  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Jay  treaty  of  1794,  which  procured  the  surrender  of 
the  posts,  inaugurated  the  policy  that  naturally  issued  in  arbitration, 
made  some  slight  beginnings  of  reciprocity  and  free  trade,  and 
postponed  inevitable  war  for  eighteen  years.  If  ever  there  was 
a  case  in  which  half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no  bread,  surely  it  was 
this. 

But  the  agonizing  want  of  the  other  half  of  the  loaf  justifies  the 
opposition.  That  was  the  time  when  collections  were  still  made  in 
churches  for  the  ransom  of  American  mariners  in  captivity  among 
the  Algerines ;  when  the  whole  crew  of  an  American  vessel  was  fre- 
quently impressed  by  a  British  man-of-war  at  out-of-the-way  plaoes, 
like  the  Barbadoes ;  when  a  neutral  vessel  had  no  rights  which  a 
'^  dashing  "  British  captain  would  allow  to  stand  between  himself  and 
his  object ;  when  a  suspicion  that  a  schooner  containing  provisions 
was  bound  for  a  French  port  often  sufficed  to  oondemn  hex.     A 
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■earch  id  the  old  garreta  of  Salem,  Gloucester,  Newbiryport,  New 
London,  or  any  other  old  town  on  the  coast,  would  discover  huodredi 
of  letters  like  those  given  by  Mrs.  E.  Vale  Smith  in  her  History  of 
XewbuTjport.  One  captain  of  a  schooner  writes  home,  in  1794) 
from  Martinico;  "We  are  continually  insulted  and  abused  by  the 
British.  The  commodore  says,  'AH  American  property  here  will 
be  confiscated.'  My  schooner  is  unloaded,  stripped,  and  plundered 
of  every  thing.  Nineteen  American  sail  here  have  been  libelled; 
seven  of  them  were  lashed  together,  and  drifted  ashore,  and  stove  to 
pieces."  Worse  outrages  occurred  in  1796,  when  the  Republicant 
were  concentrating  al!  their  forces  upon  defeating  the  appropriation 
needful  for  the  execution  of  tlie  Jay  treaty.  How  grand  in  Wa«h- 
ington  to  ratify  it!  How  pardonable  the  execrations  that  form  ■ 
great  part  of  the  glory  of  the  act  I 

It  was  in  April,  1796,  that  the  battle  of  the  treaty  was  fought  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  The  roan  that  saved  it  was,  as  tradi- 
tion reports,  Fisher  Ames  of  Massachusetts,  whose  speech  in  iti 
defence,  delivered  to  a  concourse  of  people,  lived  in  the  memory  of 
that  generation  as  the  greatest  aclijsvement  of  eloquence  which  the 
American  parliament  had  yet  exhibited.  He  was  just  the  man  to 
plead  for  such  a  treaty  ;  for  he  was  a  conservative  by  the  nature  of 
bis  mind,  and  the  pulmonary  disease  which  was  to  terminate  his 
existence  twelve  years  after  had  already  overspread  his  face  with 
pallor  and  tinged  his  mind  with  gloom.  A  man  so  gifted  as  he 
was,  if  in  robust  and  joyous  health,  might  have  been  brought  to 
vote  for  the  treaty,  but  he  could  not  have  defended  it  with  such 
warmth  and  pathos.  His  appearance,  as  he  rose  to  speak,  was  that 
of  a  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave;  and  his  first  words  gave  tbe 
impression  to  the  audience  that  they  were  assisting  at  a  scene  like 
those  in  which  Chatham,  swathed  in  flannel,  had  risen  iu  tbe 
House  of  Lords  to  speak  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen  violated  in 
America,  or  to  rebuke  the  employment  of  savages  in  a  war  upon 
brethren.  "  I  entertain  the  hope,"  he  faltered,  "  perhaps  a  rasb  one, 
that  my  strength  will  hold  me  out  to  speak  a  few  minutes."  He 
was  not,  however,  as  near  death  as  he  looked  ;  and  as  he  went  on, 
speaking  in  a  peculiar,  reserved  t«ne,  low,  but  solemn,  weighty,  and 
penetrating,  he  gathered  strength,  and  spoke  for  an  hour  in  a  man- 
ner which  inthrftlled  every  hearer.  Toward  the  close  occurred  tbe 
famous  tomakawk  passage,  In  which  he  foretold  the  consequeueM 
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to  the  frontiers  of  a  longer  retention  of  the  posts  by  the  English 
On  reaching  this  subject,  the  orator  was  no  longer  an  invalid.  He 
was  transfigured.  His  words  soemed  fraught  with  passionate  appre- 
hension, and  drew  tears  from  the  eyes,  not  of  women  only,  but  of 
judges  grown  gray  on  the  bench.  Such  poor  sentences  as  these 
fell  from  his  lips  in  tones  that  disguised  their  poverty  and 
irrelevancy :  — 

^^6y  rejecting  the  posts,  we  light  the  savage  fires,  we  bind  the 
Tictims.  This  day  we  undertake  to  render  account  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  whom  our  decision  may  make,  to  the  wretches  that  will 
be  roasted  at  the  stake,  to  our  country,  and,  I  do  not  deem  it  too 
serious  to  say,  to  conscience  and  to  God.  The  voice  of  humanity 
issues  from  the  shade  of  the  wilderness.  It  exclaims,  that,  while 
one  hand  is  held  up  to  reject  this  treaty,  the  other  grasps  a  toma- 
hawk. I  can  fancy  that  I  listen  to  the  yells  of  savage  vengeance 
and  the  shrieks  of  torture;  already  they  seem  to  sigh  in  the  western 
wind;  already  they  mingle  with  every  echo  from  the  mountains. 
This  treaty,  like  a  rainbow  on  the  edge  of  the  cloud,  marked  to  our 
eyes  the  space  where  the  storm  was  raging,  and  afforded  at  the 
same  time  the  sure  prognostic  of  fair  weather.  If  we  reject  it,  the 
vivid  colors  will  grow  pale :  it  will  be  a  baleful  meteor,  portending 
tempest  and  war.'' 

When  by  such  appeals  as  these  he  had  wrought  upon  the  feelings 
and  the  fears  of  his  auditors^  he  again,  by  a  stroke  of  the  orator's  art, 
dre^  attention  to  himself.  ''I  have,"  said  he,  ''as  little  personal 
interest  in  the  event  as  any  one  here.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  mem- 
ber who  will  not  think  his  chance  to  be  a  witness  to  the  consequences 
greater  than  mine.  If,  however,  the  vote  should  pass  to  reject,  and 
a  spirit  should  arise,  as  it  will,  with  the  public  disorders  to  make 
confusion  worse  confounded,  even  I,  slender  and  almost  broken  as 
mj  hold  upon  life  is,  may  outlive  the  government  and  Constitution 
of  my  country. 

The  last  stroke  completed  the  subjugation  of  his  audience.  ''  My 
God ! "  exclaimed  Irish  Judge  Iredell  (of  the  Supreme  Court)  to 
Vice-president  Adams  seated  at  his  side,  ''how  great  he  is!  how 
^reat  he  has  been  I "  "  Noble ! "  cried  Adams.  "  Bless  my  stars  I " 
broke  in  the  judge,  after  a  pause,  "  1  never  heard  any  thing  ao  great 
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since  I  waa  bom  I"  " Divine  t"  chimed  in  the  vice-president 
And  so  the;  continued  theit  interchange  of  interjections  while  the 
teaia  rolled  down  their  cheeks.  "Not  o.  Ary  eye  in  the  house,"  ISi. 
Adams  reports,  "except  some  of  tho  jackasses  who  had  occasioned 
the  oratory.  These  attempted  to  laugh,  but  their  vieages  grinned 
horribly  ghaatly  Bmilea."  The  ladies,  he  adds,  wished  the  oratoi't 
soul  had  a  letter  body.  Forty-i^ight  hours  after,  the  treaty  wm 
carried  by  a  vote  of  fifty-one  to  forty-eight. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Fisher  Ames's  appeal  to  the  apprehensioni 
and  sympathies  of  the  Houee,  supported  by  his  artful  allusion  to  tha 
interests  involved,  may  have  added  the  needful  votes  to  the  side  of 
the  adrainist -ation.  He  did  not  disdain  to  remind  his  auditors  on 
this  occasion,  that  "profit  was  every  liour  hecoming  capital,"  and 
that  "  the  vast  crop  of  our  neutrality  was  all  seed-wheat,  and  wm 
sown  again  to  swell  almost  beyond  calculation  the  future  harvest  of 
our  prosperity."  He  was  right  there.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  trea^ 
that  brought  iu  a  larger  return  of  profit,  and  never  one  that  yielded 
less  honor.  Many  interests  united  in  tho  demand  for  the  treaty. 
It  was  only  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation  that  could  be 
sacrificed  by  accepting  it ;  and  they  were  only  saved  by  the  hard 
necessity  of  the  case.  A  hand  was  in  the  lion's  mouth  which  it 
was  a  thing  of  necessity  to  get  out;  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  179f!^ 
when  the  puats  were  surrendered,  that  indispensable  preliminary  to 
a  f»ir  fight  was  accomplished. 

From  the  airy  height  of  Monticello,  JefTerson  surveyed  ibis 
troubled  scene  with  the  deepest  interest.  He  held  the  treaty  in 
abhorrence.  Ho  thought  the  honest  part  of  its  friends  were  influ- 
enced by  an  excessive,  unreasonable  dread  of  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  dishonest,  by  the  vast  pecuniary  interests  involved. 
He  speaks  of  one  person,  high  in  oflBee,  who  was  possessed  in  turt 
by  a  mortal  fear  of  two  bugbears,  —  a  British  fleet  and  the  demo- 
cratical  societies.  Years  after  the  storm  of  this  controversy  hid 
blown  over,  he  still  adhered  to  the  opinion,  that,  "  by  a  firm  yet  joit 
conduct  in  1793,  we  might  have  obtained  a  respect  for  out  nentnl 
rights."  Not  being  a  military  man,  having,  indeed,  no  militaij 
instincts,  the  recovery  of  the  posts  did  not  strike  his  mind  as  ■ 
compensation  for  the  defects  of  the  treaty;  and  inhabiting  a  put  of 
the  country  which  shared  the  perils  of  the  situation,  but  tut  At 
proeperittf,  which  boie  the  shame  of  a  violated  flag  without  deii^ 
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ing  profit  from  the  coEQinerce  that  escaped  interruption^  he  desired 
ardently  the  rejection  of  the  treaty.  Once,  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
troversy, he  declared  that  Q-eneral  Washington  was  the  only  honest 
man  who  favored  it.  Silence,  however,  hecame  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency;  and,  though  he  lent  the  aid  of  liis  experience  and 
knowledge  to  Madison  in  private  conferences,  he  uttered  not  a  word, 
designed  for  the  public  eye  or  ear.  After  the  final  acceptance  of 
the  treaty  in  April,  1796,  he  passed  a  quiet,  pleasant  summer  in  the 
congenial  labors  of  his  farm  and  garden,  and  in  building  his  house, 
never  going  seven  miles  from  home. 

To  secure  the  influence  of  Greneral  Washington  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  both  parties.  The  president  could  have  decided  this 
election  by  merely  letting  it  be  distinctly  known  which  of  the  two 
candidates  he  preferred  for  his  successor.  Nor  were  attempts  want- 
ing to  bias  his  mind.  Only  a  few  months  after  Jeiferson's  return 
home,  in  1794,  Governor  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  a  recent  convert  to 
Federalism,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  a  dastardly  act :  he  was  con- 
strained by  his  conscience  to  report  to  the  president  a  question 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  said  to  have  addressed  to  a  guest  at  his 
own  house.  Lee  was  not  present  when  this  awful  question  was 
asked;  but  he  had  received  his  information  from  the  "very  respect- 
able gentleman "  of  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  had  made  the  inquiry : 
"Was  it  possible  that  the  president  had  attached  himself  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  governed  by  British  influence  ?  "  General  Washing- 
ton, though  he  stooped  to  reply  to  this  small  infamy,  marked  his 
sense  of  it  by  immediately  (two  days  after)  sending  an  express  to 
invite  Jefferson  back  to  his  old  place  in  the  cabinet.  And  now,  in 
the  summer  of  1796,  we  find  him  writing  to  Jefferson  in  the  most 
£rank  and  friendly  manner,  as  of  old,  though  evidently  smarting 
nnder  the  sharp  attacks  of  the  Republican  press.  People  told  him, 
he  wrote,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  represented  the  president  as  being 
too  much  under  Hamilton's  influence.  "My  answer,"  said  he, 
**  has  invariably  been,  that  I  had  never  discovered  any  thing  in  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  raise  suspicions  in  my  mind  of  his  insin- 
cerity; that,  if  he  would  retrace  my  public  conduct  while  he  was  in 
the  administration,  abundant  proofs  would  occur  to  him,  that  truth 
and  right  decisions  were  the  sole  objects  of  my  pursuit;  that  there 
were  as  many  instances  within  his  own  knowledge  of  my  having, 
decided  o/gainst  as  in  favor  of  the  opinions  of  the  person  evidently 
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alluded  to;  and,  moreover,  that  I  was  no  beHever  in  the  infiilUbility 
of  the  politics  or  measures  of  aoy  maa  living."  At  the  same  time, 
be  bitterly  cpmplained  that  he  should  be  rewarded  for  an  honest 
attempt  to  avert  a  desolating  war,  by  being  assailed  "  in  such  exag- 
gerated and  indecent  terms  as  could  scarcely  be  applied  fo  a  Xero, 
a  notorious  defaulter,  or  even  to  a  common  pickpocket."  Ml*. 
Washington,  nlio  is  ^aid  to  have  hated  "filthy  democrats"  with  all 
the  ardor  of  a  lady  of  the  old  school,  sent  her  "best  wishes"  to  the 
chief  democrat  on  this  occasion.  Indeed,  nothing  like  a  breach 
ever  occurred  between  the  two  families  or  the  two  men ;  and  Jef- 
fer«>n  never  failed,  on  any  occasion,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  to 
do  justice,  not  alone  to  t^e  integrity  of  Washington, — which  was 
never  questioned,  —  but  to  his  mind  and  judgment,  which  Hamiltmi 
underrated,  if  he  did  not  despise.  To  Jefferson's  pen  we  owe  the 
best  characterization  of  Washington  which  comes  down  to  us  from 
his  contemporaries. 

The  strife  of  parties  continned  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1796.  The  contest  was  unexpectedly  close.  The  Jay  treaty,  though 
the  remoter  commerce  of  the  young  nation  was  almost  created  by  it, 
seemed  at  first,  to  the  great  damage  of  his  friends,  only  to  give  new 
audacity  to  the  dashing  Itritish  captain.  "  Three  hundred  American 
vessels  seized,  and  one  thousand  American  sailors  impressed,"  during 
the  year  following  its  ratification!  Such  was  the  statement  of  the 
Republican  press  of  the  period.  Long  lists  of  seizures  lie  before  me, 
—  not  three  hundred,  it  is  true,  nor  one  hundred,  but  enough  to  stir 
the  indignation  of  those  who  read  the  particulars,  even  at  this  late 
day.  Kor  was  the  news  from  France  re-assuring.  Republicans,  in 
1796,  could  point  to  France,  after  exhibiting  the  catalogue  of  British 
impressments  and  captures,  and  say,  with  alarming  appearance  of 
truth,  The  Jay  treaty,  which  has  not  conciliated  our  most  danger- 
ous enemy,  has  alienated  our  only  friend. 

James  Monroe  replaced  in  Paris  the  brilliant  aristocrat,  Gouve^ 
neur  Morris,  a  few  days  after  the  execution  of  Robespierre  had 
broken  the  spell  of  terror.  The  National  Convention  received  iha 
young  Republican  with  every  honor  which  enthusiasm  could  suggest 
Reiterated  plaudits  greeted  his  entrance,  and  followed  the  reading  of 
a  translation  of  his  address.  The  chairman  of  the  Convention  re- 
plied in  a  style  of  rhetorical  flourish  that  made  Monroe's  plain  speech 
seem  a  model  of  Roman  simplicity.     "Why."  said  the  presidem 
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at  length,  *'  should  I  delay  to  confirm  the  friendship  of  our  republics 
by  the  fraternal  embrace  I  am  directed  to  give  you  in  the  name  of  /  "^/^ 
the  French  people  ?  Come  and  receive  it  in  the  name  of  the  Amer-  ^  /. 
ican  people  ;  and  may  this  scene  destroy  the  last  hope  of  the  impioup 
band  of  tyrants  !  '*  Mr.  Monroe  was  then  conducted  to  the  presi- 
dent, who,  as  the  Moniteur  of  the  next  day  reports,  ''  gave  the  kiss 
and  embrace  in  the  midst  of  universal  acclamations  of  joy,  delight, 
and  admiration."  Kepublican  Paris  dmfted  upon  the  new  minister. 
He  found  it  not  difficult  to  procure  the  release  of  Thomas  Paine 
£rom  the  Luxembourg.  He  wrote  oonsoMngly  to  Paine  in  his  prison, 
claiming  him  as  an  American  citizen  concerning  whose  welfare 
Amcjricans  could  not  be  indifferent,  and  for  whom  the  president  cher> 
ished  a  grateful  regard.  He  received  the  sick  and  forlorn  captive 
into  his  house,  and  entertained  him  for  a  year  and  a  half.  AJl  went 
well  with  Mr.  Monroe  until  the  rumor  of  Jay's  mission  reached 
Paris.  From  that  hour  to  the  convention  of  1800,  the  relations  of 
the  pnited  States  with  France  had  but  one  course,  from  bad  to  worse  \ 
French  captains,  at  length,  surpassing  the  English  in  dashing 
e3q[»loit8  upon  schooners  bailing  from  the  American  coast. 
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It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  voters  were  so  evenly  divided  in 
November,  1796,  between  the  candidates  of  the  two  parties,  —  Adanu 
and  Pinckaey,  Jefferson  and  Burr.  Jefferson  had  the  narroweit 
escape  from  being  elected  to  the  presidency  :  Adams  71,  Jefferson 
68,  Pinckney  69,  Burr  30,  Samuel  Adame  16,  Oliver  Ellsworth  11, 
George  Clinton  7,  Jay  6,  Iredell  2,  George  Washington  2,  John 
Henry  2,  Samuel  Johnson  2,  C.  0.  Pinckney  1.  It  was  a  geogi^ph- 
ical  result.  For  Adams,  the  North;  for  Jefferson,  the  South, — 
except  that  Jefferson  received  every  Pennsylvania  vote  bnt  one,  and 
Adams  seven  from  Maryland,  one  from  Virgiuia,  and  one  from 
North  Carolina,  Hamilton  might  well  say  that  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected  by  a  kind  of  "  miracle  ;  "  for  the  three  votes  that  elected  him 
were,  bo  to  speak,  unnatural,  eccentric,  contrary  to  all  rational  expec- 
tation, against  the  current  of  popular  feeling  iu  the  States  which 
gave  them,  namely,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
According  to  the  Constitution,  not  then  amended,  Mr.  Jefferson,  hav- 
ing received  next  to  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes,  wm 
elected  vice-president. 

December  was  well  advanced  before  he  knew  the  result.  His  feel- 
ings on  learning  it  were  fully  expressed  in  a  confidential  letter  to 
his  other  political  self,  James  Afadison.  He  said  the  vote  had  come 
much  nearer  an  equality  than  he  had  expected,  and  that  be  was  well 
content  with  bis  escape.  "  As  to  the  first  office,"  said  he,  "  it  wH 
impossible  that  a  more  solid  unwillingness,  settled  on  full  calculation, 
o^uld  have  existed  in  any  man's  mind,  short  of  the  degree  of  abso- 
lute refusal.  Tbe  only  view  on  which  I  would  have  gone  into  it  tot 
a  while  was,  to  put  our  vessel  on  her  republican  tack,  before  ahe 
should  be  thrown  too  much  to  leeward  of  her  true  principles.    As  to 
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the  second,  it  is  the  only  office  in  the  world  about  which  I  am  unable 
to  decide  in  my  own  mind  whether  I  had  rather  have  it  or  not  have 
it.  Pride  does  not  enter  into  the  estimate ;  for  I  think  with  the 
Romans,  that  the  general  of  to-day  should  be  a  soldier  to-morrow  if 
necessary.  I  can  particularly  have  no  feelings  which  vrould  revolt 
at  a  secondary  position  to  Mr.  Adams.  I  am  his  junior  in  life,  was 
his  junior  in  Congress,  his  junior  in  the  diplomatic  line,  his  junior 
lately  in  our  civil  government."  Nay,  more  :  "  If  Mr.  Adams  can 
be  induced  to  administer  the  government  on  its  true  principles,  and 
to  relinquish  his  bias  to  an  English  constitution,  it  is  to  be  considered 
whether  it  would  not  be,  on  the  whole,  for  the  public  good  to  come  to 
a  good  understanding  with  him  as  to  his  future  elections.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  sure  barrier  against  Hamilton's  getting  in." 

Having  settled  these  affairs  of  state,  he  proceeds  to  discourse  upon 
a  parcel  of  books  which  Madison  had  lately  sent  him.  In  this  letter 
to  Madison  he  enclosed  an  open  one  to  Mr.  Adams,  leaving  it  to 
Madison's  discretion  to  forward  or  return  it.  Jefferson's  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  sending  this  letter  arose  from  the  awkwardness  of 
professing  indifference  to  public  honors.  Not  one  man  in  five  could 
then  believe  such  professions  sincere;  and  we  see,  in  all  the  cam 
paign  frenzy  of  those  years,  the  most  unquestioning  assumption  that 
Jefferson's  every  act  and  word  had  but  one  object,  —  the  presidency. 
He  desired  to  say  to  Mr.  Adams  how  satisfied  he  was,  personally, 
with  the  result  of  the  election,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  the 
honor  his  country  had  done  him.  "  I  leave  to  others,"  he  wrote, 
"  the  sublime  delight  of  riding  in  the  storm,  better  pleased  with 
sound  sleep  and  a  warm  berth  below,  with  the  society  of  neighbors, 
friends,  and  fellow-laborers  of  the  earth,  than  of  spies  and  sycophants. 
No  one,  then,  will  congratulate  you  with  purer  disinterestedness  than 
myself.  The  share,  indeed,  which  I  may  have  had  in  the  late  vote, 
I  shall  still  value  highly,  as  an  evidence  of  the  share  I  have  in  the 
esteem  of  my  fellow-citizens.  But  still,  in  this  point  of  view,  a  few 
votes  less  would  be  little  sensible ;  the  difference  in  tlie  effect  of  a 
few  more  would  be  very  sensible  and  oppressive  to  me.  I  have  no 
ambition  to  govern  men.     It  is  a  painful  and  thankless  office." 

Upon  reflection,  Mr.  Madison  deemed  it  best  not  to  send  this  let- 
ter. The  "  ticklish  temper,"  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  consideration  due 
to  those  who  had  so  vehemently  contested  his  election,  and  the  prob- 
able future  necessity  of  opposing  his  measures,  induced  him  to  keep 
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the  letter  till  Mr.  Jefferson's  arrival  at  flie  seat  of  government.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Madison  admitted  "  the  duty  and  policy  of  culti- 
vating Mr.  Adams's  favorable  disposition,  and  giving  a  fair  start  to 
his  executive  career." 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  this  long  contest  was  known,  an  imagina- 
tive paragraphist  evolved  the  report,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  would  not 
deign  to  accept  the  second  office.  The  rumor  rapidly  spread  itself 
over  the  country.  Madison  wrote  to  Monticello,  suggesting  that  the 
best  way  to  dispel  so  absurd  an  imputation  was  for  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
come  to  Philadelphia  and  be  publicly  sworn  in  on  the  4th  of  March. 
It  was  one  of  the  "  cold  winters  "  of  the  century.  On  the  very  day 
upon  which  Madison  wrote  this  letter  the  shivering  lord  of  Monti- 
cello,  in  the  course  of  a  long  meteorological  letter  to  Volney  (in  exile 
at  Philadelphia)  used  these  words :  "  It  is  at  this  moment  bo  cold,  that 
the  ink  freezes  in  my  pen,  so  that  my  letter  will  scarcely  be  legible.*' 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  remodelled  mansion  was  not  yet  weather- 
proof. For  so  healthy  a  man,  Jefferson  was  curiously  susceptible  of 
cold  ;  and  he  once  wrote  that  he  had  suffered  during  his  life  more 
from  cold  than,  from  all  other  physical  causes  put  together.  He 
resolved  however,  as  he  told  Madison,  to  appear  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  day  of  the  inauguration,  "  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  public, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  doubts  which  have  spread  that  I  should  con- 
sider the  second  office  as  beneath  my  acceptance."  The  journey, 
however,  he  owned,  was  "a  tremendous  undertaking  for  one  who  had 
not  been  seven  miles  from  home  since  his  resettlement." 

Jefferson's  aversion  to  ceremonial  \^as  manifested  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  was  an  article  of  his  political  creed,  that  political  office 
stood  upon  the  same  footing  as  any  other  respectable  vocation,  and 
entitled  the  holder  to  no  special  consideration ;  no  respect  except 
that  which  justly  rewards  fidelity  to  any  important  trust;  no  eti- 
quette except  such  as  that  very  fidelity  necessitates ;  no  privileges 
except  those  legally  given  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  public  duty. 
Holding  tl.is  opinion,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Tazewell  of  the  Senate,  ask- 
ing him  to  prevent  the  sending  of  a  costly  and  imposing  embassy  to 
notify  him  of  his  election,  as  had  been  done  when  General  Wash- 
ington and  Mr.  Adams  were  first  elected.  Better  drop  a  letter  into 
the  post-office,  said  he  in  substance:  it  is  the  si mplest,  quickest, 
and  surest  way.  He  begged  Madison,  also,  to  discourage  any  thing 
that  might  be  proposed  in  the  way  of  a  public  reception  at  Phili^ 
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delpbia.  ''If  Governor  Mifflin"  (of  PennsylvaAia,  a  pronounced  y 
Republican),  ''  should  show  any  symptoms  of  ceremony,  pray  con-  / 
trive  to  parry  them." 

When  John  Howard  was  appointed  high-sheriff  of  his  county, 
he  conceived  the  novel  idea  of  inquiring  what  duties  were  attached 
to  the  office.  The  duties  of  a  high-sheriff,  he  was  informed,  were 
to  ride  into  town  on  court  days  in  a  gilt  coach,  entertain  the  judges 
at  dinner,  and  give  an  annual  county  bull.  But  Howard  pushed 
his  eccentricity  so  far  as  to  look  into  •the  law-books,  to  see  if  there 
might  not  be  something  else  required  at  the  hands  of  a  high-sheriff. 
There  xocls  :  he  was  to  inspect  the  jail  I  He  inspected  the  jail ;  and 
his  inspection  had  the  unprecedented  quality  of  being  real.  Hi 
looked;  he  felt;  he  smelt;  he  tasted  ;  he  weighed;  he  measured 
he  questioned.  The  reformation  of  the  jails  of  Christendom  dates 
from  that  incongruous  act.  So  Jefferson,  soon  after  his  election  to 
an  office  that  made  him  chairman  of  the  Senate,  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  he  was,  from  twelve  years'  disuse,  "  entirely  rusty  in  the  parlia- 
mentary rules  of  procedure."  He  had  once  been  well  versed  in 
those  rules.  Among  the  many  curious  relics  of  his  tireless,  minute 
industry,  which  have  been  preserved  ^  this  day,  is  a  small,  well- 
worn,  leather-bound  manuscript  volwlte  of  one  hundred  and  five 
pages,  entitled  "  Parliamentary  Pccketi-book,  "  begun  by  him  when 
he  was  a  young  lawyer,  expecting  soon^o  be  a  member  of  the  par- 
liament of  Virginia.  This  work,  which  contained  the  substance  of 
ancient  parliamentary  law  and  usage,  he  now  fished  from  its  hiding- 
place  ;  and  upon  it,  as  a  basis,  he  gradually  constructed  his  ''  Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Practice,"  whkh  still  governs  our  deliberative 
bodies.  After  amending  it,  and  adding  to  it  for  four  years,  aided 
by  the  learning  and  experience  of  his  ancient  master  in  the  law, 
George  Wythe,  he  left  it  in  manuscript  to  the  Senate,  as  the  stand- 
ard by  which  he  had  "judged  and  was  willing  to  be  judged." 

The  opening  paragraph  betrays  the  habit  of  his  mind,  and  shows 
from  what  quarter  he  habitually  expected  danger :  "  Mr.  Onslow, 
the  ablest  among  the  speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  used  to 
say.  It  was  a  maxim  he  had  often  heard,  when  he  was  a  young' 
man,  from  old  and  experienced  members,  that  nothing  tended  more 
to  throw  power  into  the  hand  of  administration,  and  those  who 
acted  with  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  than  a  neglect  of, 
%r  departure  from,  the  rules  of  proceedings  ^  that  these  foiaziBy  as 
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instituted  by  our  ancestors,  operated  as  a  check  and  control  on  the 
actions  of  the  majority ;  and  that  they  were,  in  many  instances,  a 
shelter  and  protection  to  the  minority  against  the  attempts  of 
power."  This  little  Manual  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  compact 
with  the  brief  results  of  wide  research.  This  sentence  startles  one 
who  now  turns  over  its  pages :  "  When  the  private  interests 

OF  A  MEMBER  ARE  CONCERNED  IN  A  BILL  OR  QUESTION,  HE  IS  TO 
WITHDRAW  !  '* 

In  1797  it  was  still  ten  da^s'  ride  from  Monticello  to  Philadel- 
phia, When  Mr.  Jefferson's  man,  Jupiter,  drove  his  chaise  round  to 
the  door  on  the  20th  of  February,  the  master  did  not  forget  that  a 
few  weeks  before  he  had  been  elected  president  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  placed  in  the  carriage  some  bones  of 
the  mastodon,  lately  come  into  his  possession,  the  size  of  which  had 
filled  him  with  special  wonder.  "With  the  Parliamentary  Pocket- 
book  in  his  trunk,  and  these  bones  under  the  seat,  he  was  well 
set  up  in  both  his  characters.  From  Alexandria  he  took  the  public 
coach,  and  sent  his  own  vehicle  home ;  not  omitting  to  record  in 
his  diary  that  the  stage-fare  from  Alexandria  to  Philadelphia  was 
$11.75,  —  no  great  charge  fornix  days'  ride  in  February  mud.  Mr. 
Madison  did  not  succeed  in  puirying  the  symptoms  of  ceremony ;  for 
we  read  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  of  the  time,  that  on  Thurs- 
day, the  2d  of  March,  "thti  company  of  artillery  welcomed  that 
tried  patriot,  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  a  discharge  of  sixteen  rounds 
from  two  twelve-pounders,  and  a  flag  was  displayed  from  the 
'park  of  artillery  bearing  the  device  '  Jefferson,  the  Friend  of  the 
People.' "  • 

The  inauguration  of  a  new  president,  like  the  accession  of  a 
young  prince  to  a  throne,  is  naturally  a  time  of  joyous  excitement; 
but  the  present  occasion  was  clouded  with  apprehension.  Every 
newspaper  of  those  early  weeks  of  1797,  which  contained  news  from 
abroad,  had  from  one  to  a  dozen  items  like  this :  "  The  ship  Eliza, 
on  her  passage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  sprang  a  leak,  and  was 
obliged  to  bear  away  to  the  West  Indies.  In  sight  of  Martinico  she 
was  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  run  ashore,  where  she  was  totally 
wrecked.  The  captain  was  imprisoned  thirty-two  days,  and  then 
released  witliout  trial."  This  from  the  only  power  in  the  world 
which  could  be  regarded  as  the  natural  ally  of  the  United  States  * 
This  from   the  native   land  of  Lafayette  I     And  now  the  great 
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cliaracter  which  had  stood  hetween  contending  parties,  himself  no      . 
partisan,  was  to  withdraw  from  the  scene,  leaving  the  crisis  to  he    /    /    ^ 
dealt  with  by  men  untiied  in  the  responsibilities  of  government.  / 

Grood  citizens  might  well  he  anxious  for  their  country. 

On  reaching  Philadelphia,  Jefferson  went  at  once  to  pay  his 
xespects  to  Mr.  Adams,  who,  the  next  morning,  returned  the  call, 
and  Btarted  immediately  the  topic  that  was  upon  every  man's  mind 
and  tongue,  —  the  danger  of  a  rupture  with  France.  The  president 
elect  said  that  he  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  sending  an 
embassy  to  that  country.  The  first  wish  of  his  heart  would  have 
been  to  intrust  the  mission  to  Jefferson  ;  but  he  supposed  that  was 
out  of  the  question,  as  it  did  not  seem  justifiable  for  a  president  to 
send  away  the  person  destined  to  take  his  place  in  case  of  accident 
to  himself,  nor  decent  to  remove  from  competition  one  who  was  a 
rival  for  the  public  favor.  He  had  resolved,  he  said,  to  send  an 
imposing  embassy  of  three  distinguished  persons,  —  Elbridge  Gerry 
from  New  England,  from  Virginia  James  Madison,  from  South  Caro- 
lina C.  C.  Pinckney.  The  dignity  of  the  mission,  he  thought, 
would  satisfy  France ;  and  its  selection  from  tlio  three  great  divis- 
ions of  the  country  would  satisfy  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Jefferson  agreed  with  the  president  elect  as  to  the  impropriety 
of  his  leaving  the  post  assigned  him  by  the  people,  and  consented 
to  make  known  his  wishes  to  Madison.  Mr.  Adams  was  all  candor 
and  cordiality  on  this  occasion.  In  the  elation  of  the  hour,  he 
evidently  regarded  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  colleague,  with  whom  it  was 
but  natural  for  him  to  consult  In  his  swelling  momenta,  during 
these  first  days  of  his  elevation,  he  liked  to  compare  Jefferson's 
position  in  the  country  with  that  of  prince-royal  or  heir-apparent 
to  a  throne,  —  much  too  exalted  a  personage  to  be  sent  on  any 
mission. 

On  the  last  day  of  Washington's  term,  Jefferson  was  one  of  the 
guests  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  president  to  the  conspicuous  per- 
sons of  the  capital  with  whom  he  had  been  officially  connected.  It 
was  a  merry  dinner ;  for,  on  this  occasion,  he  who  was  to  lay  down 
the  burden  of  power  was  liappi3r  than  they  who  were  to  take  it  up. 
On  Saturday,  the  4th  of  March,  occurred  the  memorable  scenes  of  the 
inauguration  so  often  described.  At  eleven  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  was  sworn  into  office,  assumed  the  chair,  and  deliv- 
ered the  usual  brief  address.     He  concluded  with  a  cordial  tribute  to 
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Mr.  Adams :  ''  No  one  more  sincerely  prays  that  no  accident  ma^ 
f^  ..^  call  me  to  the  higher  and  more  important  functions  which  the  God* 
""/  j  stitution  eventually  devolves  on  this  o£ice.  These  have  been  justly 
confided  to  tlie  eminent  character  which  has  preceded  me  here,  whose 
talents  and  integrity  have  been  known  and  revered  by  me  through 
a  long  course  of  years,  and  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  cordial  and 
uninterrupted  friendship  between  us ;  and  I  devoutly  pray  he  may 
be  long  preserved  for  the  government,  the  happiness,  and  prosperity 
of  our  common  country." 

Tlie  Senate,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  their  head,  then  proceeded  to 
the  Representatives'  Hall,  where  Mr.  Adams  took  the  oath,  and 
delivered  his  robust  inaugural,  so  worthy  of  him  and  of  the  occasioDy 
so  little  appreciated  by  the  party  leaders  who  were  to  deceive,  mi*- 
Icady  and  destroy  him.  General  Washington's  fine  sense  of  propri- 
ety was  shown  on  this  occasion  in  a  trifling  incident  that  caught 
every  eye  and  dwelt  in  many  memories.  After  Mr.  Adams  had  left 
the  chamber,  the  general  and  Mr.  Jefferson  rose  at  the  same  moment 
to  follow  him ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  course,  stood  aside  to  let  the 
ex-president  take  the  lead  in  leaving  the  chamber.  But  the  private 
citizen  pointedly  refused  to  accept  the  precedence  over  the  vice- 
president.     Mr.  Jeiferson  was  obliged  to  go  first. 

That  afternoon  there  was  a  mighty  banquet  given  in  honor  of  the 
retiring  chief  by  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia;  which  was  attended 
by  the  president,  the  vice-president,  members  of  Congress,  the  cabi- 
net, the  foreign  ministers,  and  a  great  company  of  noted  citisens. 
The  circus  was. converted  into  a  banqueting-hall,  to  which  the  com- 
pany marched,  two  and  two,  from  the  great  tavern  of  the  day.  The 
toast  given  by  Jefferson  was  very  significant  to  the  men  of  that 
time,  little  as  it  conveys  to  us :  "  Eternal  union  of  sentiment  between 
the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  our  country."  Benevolent  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  learn,  that,  in  accordance  with  a  kindly  custom  of 
the  period,  '*  the  remains  of  this  festival  were  given  to  the  prisonen 
in  the  jail,  and  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  that  the  unfortunate  and 
afflicted  might  also  rejoice." 

Sunday  passed.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  vituperation  of  aftei^ 
years,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  the  liberty  of  attending  the  Unitarian 
chapel,  where  Dr.  Priestley  might  then  be  occasionally  heard,  instead 
Df  exhibiting  himself  at  Christ  Church,  which  had  been  more  politic 

On  Monday  Mr.  Adams  and  himself  again  dined  with  GeneiiL 
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Washington.  As  they  chanced  to  leave  at  the  same  moment,  they  y  "^>o. 
walked  together  until  their  ways  diverged,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  seized  /  /  ^ 
the  opportunity  to  inform  the  president  that  Madison  declined  the  ' 

French  mission.  The  topic  had  evidently  become  an  embarrassing 
one  to  the  president.  Objections,  he  said,  in  his  honest,  tactless 
manner,  had  been  made  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Madison ;  and  he 
continued  to  stammer  excuses  till  the  welcome  corner  of  Market 
Street  and  Fifth  Street  gave  him  an  undeniable  excuse  for  breaking 
off  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Adams  never  again  consulted  the  vice-president  on  a  political 
measure.  They  exchanged  punctually  the  civilities  which  their  situ- 
ations and  their  ancient  friendship  demanded  ;  but  never  again  did 
they  converse  on  a  measure  of  the  administration.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
as  he  strolled  along  Fifth  Street  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  a 
Philadelphia  evening,  mused  upon  the  cause  of  the  sudden  change 
in  the  president's  tone  on  the  subject  of  the  French  mission.  He 
mrrived  at  a  probable  solution  of  the  mystery;  Mr.  Adams  had  met 
the  cabinet  that  Monday  morning  for  the  first  time.  Madison  to 
France !  What  a  proposition  to  make  to  a  knot  of  Federalists,  sore 
and  hot  from  the  strife  of  1796  !  Madison,  the  thorn  in  Hamilton's 
aide  for  seven  years,  to  be  selected  for  the  most  conspicuous  honor 
in  the  administration's  gift  by  Hamilton's  own  satellites  2Lnd proteges ! 
Mr.  Adams,  as  Jefferson  conjectured,  rose  from  the  council-table  in 
an  altered  mood ;  and  "  as  he  never  acted  on  any  system,  but  was 
always  governed  by  the  feeling  of  the  moment,"  ho  gave  up  his 
dream  of  steering  impartially  between  the  two  parties,  and  employ- 
ing  the  talents  of  both,  in  the  lofty  style  of  Washington.  It  is  not 
given  to  every  man  to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses  I  The  king  and  the 
h^ii^apparent  seldom  agree  in  politics  while  the  king  reigns  I 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Hamilton's  amoub  with  mbs.  Reynolds. 

Whether  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  gorern  or  ba 
governed,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  America  should  remain  Amer- 
ica or  become  merely  a  greater  Britain,  —  that  was  the  issue  in  the 
infuriate  presidential  election  of  1800.  The  issue  was  confused,  as 
it  always  is,  by  intrigue,  accident,  and  personality:  but  the  people 
saw  it  clearly  enougli ;  for  of  all  the  devices  of  man  for  clarifying 
and  disseminating  truth,  nothing  has  yet  been  invented  so  effective 
as  one  of  our  hotly  contested  presidential  elections.  Millions  of 
lies  are  generated  only  to  be  consumed;  and  the  two  warring  princi- 
ples stand  at  last  clearly  revealed,  for  each  man  to  choose,  according 
to  his  nature.  Never  once,  from  1789  to  1872,  have  the  people  of 
the  United  States  failed  to  reach  a  decision,  which,  upon  the  whole, 
was  best ;  not  once,  little  as  some  of  us  could  think  so  on  the  morn- 
ing after  certain  elections  that  could  be  named. 

The  discussion  which  had  begun  in  the  privacy  of  President 
Washington's  cabinet  in  1790,  between  American  Jefferson  and 
British  Hamilton,  at  length  divided  the  nation  into  two  parties. 
The  representative  individuals  who  began  it  were  now  in  situations 
that  seemed  to  withdraw  them  from  the  arena  of  strife,  —  Hamilton 
a  lawyer  at  the  New  York  bar,  Jefferson  in  the  chair  of  the  Senate; 
and  yet  it  was  about  those  two  men  that  the  strife  concentrated.  It 
was  still  Hamilton  who  led  the  party  of  re-action ;  it  was  still  W* 
ferson  who  inspired  the  Republicans,  —  each  deeply  and  entirely 
convinced,  that  upon  the  supremacy  of  his  ideas  depended,  not  the 
welfare  of  America  only,  but  the  happiness  of  man.  What  a  might 
there  is  in  disinterested  conviction  I  It  sometimes  invests  common 
talents  with  a  far-reaching  and  late-enduring  power  which  unprin* 
oipled  genius  never  wields. 

682 
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And  it  80  chanced  in  this  first  year  of  Mr.  Adams's  presidency, 
797,  that  hoth  these  individuals,  without  agency  of  their  own  and 
>  their  extreme  annoyance,  were  invested  with  a  new  and  intense 
3nspicaousness.  They  awoke  to  find  "  the  eyes  of  the  universe " 
xed  upon  them. 

In  April,  1796,  in  the  heat  of  the  dehates  upon  the  Jay  treaty, 

Ir.  Jefferson  had  occasion  to  write  a  long  letter  of  business  to  hia 

Id  neighbor,  Mazzei,  then  happily  settled  in  bis  native  Italy.     By 

ray  of  a  friendly  finish  to  a  letter  of  dull  detail,  he  appended  a 

liort  paragraph  upon  politics,  writing  hastily  and  without  reserves, 

s  republican  to  republican.     He  told  Mazzei,  that,  since  he  had  left 

Lmerica,    the   aspect  of  politics   had   wonderfully   changed.      An 

inglican  monarchical  and  aristocratical  party  had  sprung  up,  small 

1  numbers  but  high  in  station,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  draw  us 

ver  to  the  substance,  as  they  had   already  to   the   forms,  of  the 

British  government.     On  the  side  of  republicanism  pure  and  simple 

ere   these   three,  —  the   people,    the    planters,    and    the    talents; 

vainst  republicanism  pure  and  simple,  placemen,  office-seekers,  the 

nate,  **  all  timid  men  who  prefer  the  calm  of  despotism  to  the 

sterous  sea  of  liberty,  British  merchants  and  Americans  trading 

British  capitals,  speculators  and  holders  in  the  banks  and  public 

Is,  a  contrivance  invented  for  the  purposes  of  corruption,  and 

issimilating  us  in  all  things  to  the  rotten  as  well  as  the  sound 

?   of  the   British  model."     lie  added  these  observations:  "It 

l  give  you  a  fever  were  I  to  name  to  you  the  apostates  who 

gone  over  to  these  heresies,  —  men  who  were  Samsons  in  the 

ind  Solomons  in  the  council,  but  who  have  had  their  heads 

by  the  harlot  England.     In  short,  we  are  likely  to  preserve 

erty  we  have  obtained  only  by  unremitting  labors  and  perils. 

shall  preserve  it ;  and  our  mass  of  weight  and  wealth  on  the 

le  is  so  great  as  to  leave  no  danger  that  force  will  ever  be 

id  against  us.     We  have  only  to  awake,  and  snap  the  Lili- 

ords  with  which  they  have  been  entangling  us  during  the 

-)  which  succeeded  our  labors.'' 

receivinj;  this  letter,  Mazzei  translated  the  political  para- 

^  Italian,  and  had  it  inserted  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of 

as  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Thomas  Jefferscm,  late 

>f  state  of  the  United  States.     The  editor  of  the  Paris 

spied  it,  translated  it  into  French,  and  transferred  it  to 
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his  journal.     An  American  editor  translated  it  back  into  Knglish, 
printed  it,  and  soon  all  America  was  ringing  with  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  compress  into  a  few  lines  a  greater  amount 
of  exasperating  offence  than  Jefferson  had  managed  to  pack  into 
these;  for  it  was  not  individuals  who  were  hit,  but  classes,  and 
classes,  too,  tliat  had  weapons  with  which  to  return  the  stroke.  The 
passage  had  another  peculiarity :  to  the  few  extreme  Federalists  it 
had  the  bitter  sting  of  truth  ;  while  the  mass  of  the  party  honestly 
resented  it  as  calumny.  Nor  could  the  writer  disavow  or  explain  it 
away,  despite  the  errors  of  translation  that  intensified  some  phrasei. 
Upon  reflection,  and  after  consultation  with  Madison,  he  decided  to 
adhere  to  his  ancient  rule,  and  publish  not  a  word  of  personal  expla- 
nation. But  nothing  that  Jefferson  ever  did  or  wrote  in  bis  whole 
life  gave  such  deep,  wide,  and  lasting  offence  as  this  hasty  post- 
script, written  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  and  published  with  crim- 
inal thoughtlessness  by  a  sincere  friend  four  thousand  miles  away. 
Those  figures  of  speech  which  are  the  natural  utterance  of  a  kindled 
mind,  how  they  delight  and  mislead  the  unconcerned  bearer!  hov 
they  rankle  in  the  wounds  of  self-love  I  ^ 

Hamilton's  affair  was  a  thousand  times  worse  than  this ;  and  yet^ 
strange  to  say,  it  gave  less  offence,  and  seemed  to  be  sooner  forgot- 
ten.    To   clear   himself  from   a   charge   of  peculation   during  hii 
tenure  of  the  treasury,  he  was  obliged  to  publish  in  great  detail  the 
history  of  his  araour  witli  a  married  woman,  named  Heynolds.    Hii 
pamphlet   on   this  subject  will  be  valuable  to  any  one  who  may 
desire  to  pursue  Mr.  Lecky's  line  of  investigation  in  America,  and 
get  further  light  upon  the  history  of  morals.     It  is  a  highly  inte^ 
esting  fact,  that,  A.  D.  1797,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  United 
States,  a  person  who  valued  himself  upon  his  moral  principle,  aod 
w^as  accepted  by  a  powerful  party  at  his  own  valuation  in  that  pa^ 
ticular,  should  have  felt  it  to  be  a  far  baser  thing  to  cheat  men  rf 
their  money  than  to  despoil  women  of  their  honor.     In  this  paO" 
phlet  he  puts  his  honorable  wife  to  an  open  shame,  and  publishes  to 
the  world  the  frailty  of  the  woman  who  had  gratified  him ;  and  this 
to  refute  a  calumny  which  few  would  have  credited.     His  conduct 
in  this  affair  throws  light  upon  his  political  course.     He  could  be 
false  to  women  for  the  same  reason  that  he  could  disregard  the  will 
3f  the  people.     He  did  not  look  upon  a  woman  as  a  person  and  ao 
equal  with  whom  faith  was  to  be  kept,  any  more  than  he  ieoognis6<l 
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the  people  as  the  master  and  the  owner  whose  will  was  law.  Origi- 
nal in  nothing,  he  took  his  morals  from  one  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  and  his  politics  from  the  other. 

What  more  amusing  than  the  high-stepping  morality  of  the  open- 
ing of  this  pamphlet,  where  the  author  declares  that  the  spirit  of 
Jacohinism  (Hamilton's  word  for  the  opinions  of  his  opponents) 
threatens  more  mischief  to  the  world  than  the  three  great  scourges. 
War,  Pestilence,  and  Famine ;  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  other 
than  "  a  cojispirdcy  of  Vice  against  Virtue  !  "  It  was  after  prelud- 
ing upon  this  theme,  that  the  representative  of  Injured  Innocence 
told  his  story.  In  the  summer  of  1791,  a  woman  had  called  at  his 
house  in  Philadelphia,  and  asked  to  speak  with  him  in  private.  As 
soon  as  they  were  alone,  she  had  related  a  piteous  tale,  —  how  her 
hushand,  after  treating  her  cruelly,  had  left  her  destitute,  and  gone 
off  to  live  with  another  woman.  She  now  desired  only  to  get  home 
to  her  friends  in  New  York ;  and,  knowing  that  Colonel  Hamilton 
was  a  New  Yorker,  she  had  ventured  to  come  to  him,  as  a  country- 
man, and  ask  him  to  give  her  money  enough  for  the  journey.  He 
replied  that  her  situation  was  interesting,  and  that  he  was  disposed 
to  help  her,  hut  he  had  no  money,  —  a  very  common  case  with  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  told  her  to  leave  her  address,  and  he 
would  call  or  send  in  the  evening. 

**  In  the  evening,"  he  says,  "  I  put  a  hank-hill  in  my  pocket,  and 
went  to  the  house.  I  inquired  for  Mrs.  Beynolds,  and  was  shown 
ap  stairs,  at  the  head  of  which  she  met  me,  and  conducted  me  into  a 
bedroom.  I  t<x)k  the  hill  out  of  my  pocket,  and  gave  it  to  her. 
Some  conversation  ensued,  from  which  it  quickly  appeared  that 
other  than  pecuniary  consolation  would  he  acceptahle.  After  this  I 
had  frequent  meetings  with  her,  most  of  them  at  my  own  house; 
Mrs.  Hamilton  with  her  children  heing  ahsent  on  a  visit  to  her 
iatlier." 

These  "frequent  meetings,"  which  began  in  July,  continued  until 
December,  when  they  were  rudely  interrupted  by  the  return  of  the 
husband,  and  his  discovery  of  what  had  occurred  in  his  absence. 
The  honorable  secretary  received  one  morning  a  chaotic  letter  from 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  who  had  then  become  "Maria"  to  him,  in  which 
she  announced  the  appalling  fact,  in  the  ladies'  spelling  of  the 
period,  that  irate  Reynolds  "  has  swore  if  he  dose  not  se  or  heai 
bom  yon  to-day,  he  will  write  Mrs.  Hamilton." 
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A  letter  not  less  chaotic,  nor  better  spelled,  soon  arrived  from  Mr 
Reynolds;  and  this  led  to  an  interview  between  the  husband  and  the 
paramour,  —  not  at  Weehawken,  but  in  Colonel  Hamilton's  bouse. 
The  consolation  which  the  husband  desired  could  not  be  desciibed 
as  "other  than  pecuniary."  He  asked  for  a  place  under  govern- 
ment. But  Colonel  Hamilton  was  never  capable  of  the  imfamj  of 
saddling  such  a  fellow  upon  the  public  service.  In  the  vain  attempt 
to  shut  the  man's  mouth,  he  committed  very  great  folly,  it  is  true,  hut 
no .  crime :  he  tried  to  buy  his  silence  with  money,  —  with  a  thou- 
sand dollai^,  paid  in  two  instalments ;  six  hundred  dollars  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1791,  and  the  remainder  January  3,  1792.  The 
reader  knows  very  well  what  followed ;  lor  he  lives  in  the  advanced 
year  1874,  when  the  truth  is  familiar  that  blackmail  is  a  case  of 
interminable  subtraction.  The  thousand  dollars  which  was  squeezed 
with  so  much  diflBculty  out  of  a  small  salary  kept  the  noble  Rey- 
nolds quiet  for  fourteen  days.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1792,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  the  following  note  :  — 

'*  Sir  I  suppose  you  will  be  surprised  in  my  writing  to  you 
Repeatedly  as  I  do.  but  dont  be  Alarmed  for  its  Mrs.  R.  wish  to 
See  you.  and  for  My  own  happiness  and  hers.  I  have  not  the 
Least  Objections  to  your  Calling,  as  a  friend  to  Bouth  of  us.  and 
must  Rely  intirely  on  your  and  her  honnor.  when  I  conversed  with 
you  hist.  I  told  you  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  me  for  you  to  Call, 
but  Sence,  I  am  pritty  well  Convinsed,  She  would  onely  wish  to  See 
you  as  a  friend,  and  sence  I  am  Reconsiled  to  live  with  her,  I 
would  wish  to  do  every  thing  for  her  happiness  and  my  own,  and 
Time  may  ware  of  every  thing.  So  dont  fail  in  Calling  as  Soon  ai 
you  Can  make  it  Conveanant.  and  I  Rely  on  your  befriending  me 
if  there  should  any  thing  otier  that  would  be  to  my  advantage,  as 
you  Express  a  wish  to  befrind  me.     So  I  am  yours  to  Serve 

"James  Reynolds." 

From  this  letter  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Reynolds  wished  to  open  a 
1  ew  account  with  a  gentleman  who  was  so  free  with  his  money. 
But  the  burnt  child  avoided  the  fire.  Colonel  Hamilton  did  not 
caU.  Late  one  evening,  a  maid-servant  left  at  his  door  an  epistle 
still  more  moving  from  "  Maria  "  herself.     She  could  *•'  neither  Bate 
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nor  sleep."  She  had  heen  on  the  point  of  doing  "  th«  moast  horrid 
acts,"  the  thought  of  whicli  made  her  "shuder."  She  felt  that  she 
was  not  long  for  this  world;  and  all  she  asked  was  to  "se"  him 
•"*nce  more.  "  For  God  sake,"  she  concluded,  "  he  ^ot  so  voed  of  all 
human nity  as  to  deni  me  this  Last  request  but  if  you  will  not  Call 
some  time  tliis  night  I  no  its  late  hut  any  tim  between  this  and 
twelve  A  Clock  T  shall  be  up  Let  me  Intreat  you  If  you  wont  Come 
tc  send  me  a  Line  oh  my  head  I  ran  rite  no  more  do  something  to 
Ease  My  heart  or  Els  I  no  not  what  3  shall  do  for  so  I  cannot  live 
Commit  this  to  the  care  of  my  maid  V*^  not  oifonded  I  beg." 

But  even  this  tender  appeal  did  not  bring  the  truant  to  her  feet. 
She  wrote  again  two  days  after,  on  "Wensday  Morning  ten  of 
Clock,"  imploring  him  "  if  he  has  the  Least  Esteeme  for  the 
unhappy  Maid  whos  grateest  fault  Is  loveing  him  that  he  will  come 
as  soon  as  he  shall  get  this  and  till  that  time  My  breaste  will  be  the 
jeate  of  pain  and  woe."  Nor  did  she  omit  the  truly  feminine  post- 
script :  "  P.  S.  If  you  cannot  come  this  Evening  to  stay  just  come 
only  for  one  moment  as  I  shal  be  Lone  Mr.  is  going  to  sup  with  a 
frien<l  from  New  York."  This  postscrii)t,  it  to  be  feared,  proved  too 
much  for  the  "  virtue  "  of  a  man  against  whom  the  spirit  of  Jacob- 
inism had  formed  a  conspiracy  with  vice.  At  least  we  know  that 
relations  between  the  woman  and  the  cabinet  minister  were  re-estab- 
lished, and  that  the  husband  promptly  brought  in  his  bill.  If  wo 
may  judge  from  the  specimens  of  receipts  signed  James  Reynolds 
which  Hamilton  gives  in  his  pamphlet,  we  may  conclude,  that  when- 
ever James  Reynolds  felt  the  need  of  a  little  money,  which  was  only 
too  often,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  honorable  secretary 
of  tbp  treasury  for  a  small  loan ;  which  alas !  the  secretary  dared  not 
refuse.  PI**  vesiKUided  promptly  too ;  for  we  find  the  receipt  bearing 
the  same  date  ixa  the  begging  letter. 

What  a  snarl  for  the  leader  of  a  national  party  to  be  caught  in, 
in  the  year  of  a  presidential  election, — the  wife  pestering  him  with  her 
tears  and  her  awful  letters,  and  the  husband  bleeding  him  every  few 
iveeks  of  a  fifty-dollar  bill,  so  needed  for  his  own  teeming  household! 
We  cannot  wonder  that  he  should  have  broken  out  in  that  indec- 
orous manner,  in  the  newspapers,  against  his  colleague.  The  affaii 
became  loathsome  beyond  expression,  and  he  could  get  neither  peace 
nor  respite.  With  a  shabby  servant-girl  leaving  crumpled  notes  at 
his  door  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  eveuing,  and  a  man  of  the  Reynolds 
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stamp,  to  whom  he  dared  not  deny  a  priyate  intenrieW|  hanging 
round  his  office  in  the  daytime,  he  could  not  hope  long  to  escape 
suspicion,  if  he  did  detection ;  and,  as  time  went  on,  the  importuni- 
ties of  hoth  became  alarmingly  frequent.  If  he  abstained  from 
going  near  the  woman  for  a  few  days,  he  received  a  letter  from  tho 
husband,  begging  him  to  call. 

"  Sir  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  barer  of  So  disagreeable,  an  unhappy 
infermation.  I  must  tell  you  Sir  that  I  have  bin  the  most  unhap- 
piest  man,  for  this  five  days  in  Existance,  which  you  aught  to  be 
the  last  person  I  ever  Should  tell  my  troubls  to.  ever  Sence  the 
night  you  Called  and  gave  her  the  Blank  Paper.  She  has  treated 
me  more  Cruel  than  pen  cant  paint  out.  and  Ses  that  She  is  deter- 
mined never  to  be  a  wife  to  me  any  more,  and  Ses  that  it  is  a  plan 
of  ours,  wliat  has  past  god  knows  I  Freely  forgive  you  and  dont 
wish  to  give  you  fear  or  pain  a  moment  on  the  account  of  it  now 
Sir  I  hope  you  will  give  me  your  advise  as  freely  as  if  Nothing  had 
ever  passed  Between  us  I  think  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  matter 
all  Easy  again,  aud  I  suppose  you  to  be  that  Man  of  fealing  that 
you  would  wish  to  make  every  person  happy  Where  it  in  your  power 
I  shall  wate  to  See  you  at  the  office  if  its  Convenant.  I  am  sir  with 
Asteem  yours 

''James  Reynolds.*' 

Only  six  days  passed  before  the  husband  handed  in  his  account 
The  date  of  the  note  just  given  was  April  17.  The  date  of  the 
following  was  April  23 :  — 

''  Sir  I  am  sorry  I  am  in  this  disagreeable  sutivation  which  Obliges 
me  to  trouble  you  So  offen  as  I  do.  but  I  hope  it  wont  be  long 
before  it  will  be  In  my  power  to  discharge  what  I  am  indebted  to 
you  Nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure  I  must  Sir  ask  the  loan 
of  thirty  dollars  more  from  you,  which  I  shall  asteem  as  a  particular 
favour,  and  3'ou  may  Rest  ashured  that  I  will  pay  you  with  Strickest 
Justice,  for  the  Reliefe  you  have  aforded  me,  the  Inclosed  is  the 
Receipt  for  the  thirty  dollars.  I  shall  wate  at  your  office.  Sir  foi 
an  answer  I  am  sir  your  very  Humble  Servant, 

''Jambs  Reynolds.'^ 
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The  connection  became  intolerable  to  the  victim  at  last,  and  he 
contrived  to  shake  it  off.  But  Reynolds,  five  years  after,  finding 
himself  in  jail  for  debt,  thought  to  extricate  himself  by  selling 
Hamilton's  good  name  to  his  political  opponents ;  and  he  had  letters 
to  show,  in  Hamilton's  own  hand,  proving,  that,  between  this  dast- 
ardly and  ignorant  wretch  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  some 
incongruous  connection  involving  pecuniary  transactions  had  existed. 
It  was  to  explain  the  incongruity,  thai^  in  July,  1797,  Hamil- 
ton felt  himself  obliged  to  publish  the  pamphlet  relating  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  "  amorous  intrigue,"  with  enough  of  the  letters 
to  show  that  the  sinner  in  the  case  was  not  the  Honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  but  only  a  weak,  vain,  and  limited  human,  being, 
named  Alexander  Hamilton* 


CHAPTEE  LVn, 

THB   GRAND  EMBASSY  TO   FRANOB  IN  1797. 

PiTBLio  opinion  might  have  judged  Hamilton  with  almost  ai 
much  severity  for  this  amour  as  the  Federalists  condemned  Jeffer- 
son for  his  Mazzei  paragraph,  if  public  events  had  not  given  a  brief 
but  overwhelming  ascendency  to  the  political  system  which  Hamil- 
ton represented.      By  the   time  his  pamphlet  had  made  its  way 
through  the  remoter  States,  the  French  imbroglio  assumed  a  charac- 
ter that  destroyed  in  a  moment  (and  for  a  moment)  all  that  popular 
sympathy  with  France  which  had  constituted  a  great  part  of  the  politi- 
cal capital  of  the  Republican  party.     For  a  time,  say  about  a  year, 
Republicanism  was  under  a  cloud ;  and  that  man  was  the  hero  of 
every  circle  who  was   loudest   against  France.     Hamilton  saw  his 
dream  of  a  consolidating  war  on  the  point  of  realization.     The  poor 
man  was  excessively  vain  of  his  military  prowess,  and  had  no  more 
doubt  of  his  eminent  fitness  to  command  an  army  than  Lord  John 
Russell  was  once  supposed  to  have  of  his  ability  to  command  the 
Channel  fleet.     It  was  a  bewildering  turn  in  public  affairs  for  a  man 
who  regarded  war  as  the  noblest  vocation  of  human   beings,  who 
esteemed  himself  singularly  endowed  by  nature  to  shine  in  that 
vocation,  and  who  felt  that  only  a  war  could  save  '*  social  order  "  in 
the  United  States. 

It  was  the  exploits  of  three  French  "  strikers,"  that  deceived  and 
maddened  the  American  people  in  1798.  Vain-glorious  Americans 
pretend  that  striking  is  an  American  invention,  practised  first  iD 
New  York,  and  then  at  Albany,  upon  persons  interested  in  a  pend- 
ing act.  "Pay  me  five  thousand  dollars,"  says  the  professional 
striker,  "  and  your  bill  will  pass."  And  no  man  can  say  whether  or 
not  the  bill  passes  in  consequence  of  the  striker's  influence,  or 
whether  the  striking  was  or  was  not  authorized  by  members.    It 
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was  the  Eastern  Continent,  not  the  Western,  that  originated  this 
fine  device. 

President  Adaiiis  carried  out  his  scheme  of  sending  to  France  an 
imposing  embassy  of  three  gentlemen  of  the  first  distinction.  The 
Directory  had  refused  to  receive  one  American  plenipotentiary, 
General  C.  C.  Pinckney,  — refused  even  to  give  him  "  cards  of  hospi- 
tality," legalizing  his  residence  in  Paris ;  and,  finally  (January  25, 
1797),  notified  him  that  he  had  no  legal  right  to  remain  in  France. 
The  cause  of  this  remarkable  behavior  was  the  Jay  treaty ;  or,  as 
the  French  government  styled  it,  "  the  condescension  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  its  ancient  tyrants."  Imagine  the  eftect  ir  the 
United  States  of  an  insult  so  emphatic  and  so  unprovoked !  The 
best  friends  of  France  were  the  most  wounded  and  (dismayed ;  while 
the  party  in  power,  in  extra  session  of  Congress  assembled,  voted 
every  thing  short  of  downright  war,  and  might  even  have  precipitated 
actual  hostilities,  but  for  the  overshadowing,  portentous  prestige  of 
General  Bonaparte.  In  the  nick  of  time  was  published  an  "  Order 
of  the  Day,"  dated  "30  Germinal,  An  V"  (or  vulgarly,  April  19, 
1797),  in  which  that  "Greneral-en-Chef"  informed  his  army,  in  five 
lines,  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  signed  the  day  before 
between  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  French  Republic.  This 
brief  document  notified  mankind  that  General  Bonaparte,  with 
resources  vastly  increased,  was  now  free  to  direct  his  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  war  with  perfidious  Albion,  either  by  way  of  Calais  and 
Dover,  or  Egypt  and  Calcutta.  This  intelligence,  as  Jefferson 
remarked  at  the  time,  "cooled  the  ardent  spirits,"  and  therefore, 
instead  of  war,  we  had  the  grand  embassy,  —  C.  C.  Pinckney,  John 
Marshall,  and  Elbridge  Gerry.  Pinckney  and  Marshall  were  Fed- 
eralists ;  Gerry  a  Republican. 

How  warmly  Mr.  Jefferson  urged  Mr.  Gerry  to  accept  the  mission 
is  worthy  of  remembrance,  in  view  of  its  result.  "  If,"  wrote  Jef- 
ferson," we  engage  in  a  war  during  our  present  passions,  and  our 
present  weakness  in  some  quarters,  our  Union  runs  the  greatest 
risk  of  not  coming  out  of  that  war  in  the  shape  in  which  it  enters  it. 
My  reliance  for  our  preservation  is  in  your  acceptance  of  this  mis- 
sion. I  know  the  tender  circumstances  which  will  oppose  themselves 
to  it.  But  its  duration  will  be  short,  and  its  reward  long.  You 
Iiave  it  in  your  power,  by  accepting  and  determining  the  character 
of  the  mission^  to  secure  the  present  peace  and  eternal  union  of 
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your  country.  If  you  decline,  on  motives  of  private  pain,  a  substi* 
tute  may  be  named  who  has  enlisted  his  passions  in  the  present  eoD« 
test,  and,  by  the  preponderance  of  his  vote  in  the  mission,  maj 
entail  on  us  calamities,  your  share  in  which,  and  your  feelicgs,  will 
outweigh  whatever  pain  a  temporary  absence  from  your  family  coul<i 
give  you.'' 

Elbridge  Gerry  had  now  been  in  the  service  of  his  country  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Before  the  Revolutionary  War,  he 
was  a  thriving  merchant  at  Marblehead,  a  town  situated  on  a  point 
that  extends  two  or  three  miles  out  into  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  was 
inhabited  at  that  time  only  by  fishermen  and  merchants.  Being  a 
mercliant  and  a  man  of  substance,  he  naturally  to6k  the  lead  ia 
such  a  community  during  the  agitation  which  preceded  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  He  was  a  just,  public-spirited,  thoughtiiil,  and  reso- 
lute man,  a  great  friend  and  constant  correspondent  of  Samuel 
Adams,  who  was  the  soul  and  centre  o^  the  opposition  to  the  king 
in  Massachusetts  for  twenty  years. 

"  The  whole  business  of  life,"  wrote  Gerry  to  Adams,  when  the 
news  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  reached  Marbbhead,  "seems  involved 
in  one  great  question,  W?iat  is  best  to  be  done  for  our  country?'^ 

That  sentence  perfectly  describes  both  the  feelings  and  the  con- 
duct of  Elbridge  Gerry  at  that  period.  Politics  became,  indeed,  the 
whole  business  of  his  life  ;  and,  after  serving  his  State  in  varioas 
honorable  capacities,  he  found  himself  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  which  character  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  served  during  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war,  od 
that  most  laborious  and  responsible  committee  which  had  charge  of 
the  finances  of  the  country.  As  the  war  went  on,  the  forty  gentlemen 
who  composed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  were  reduced  to 
sad  straits.  At  one  period,  when  a  dollar  in  gold  was  worth  four 
thousand  in  paper,  if,  indeed,  it  could  be  said  to  have  any  value,  Mr. 
Gerry  described  his  own  situation  thus  :  — 

"I  now  owe  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  (gold)  for 
board,  and  some  little  borrowed  of  my  landlady,  besides  twenty-six 
borrowed  for  every-day  expenses,  and  perhaps  sixteen  more  to  tailon 
and  shoemakers.  How,  under  Heaven,  am  I  to  get  this  with 
provincial  paper,  which  does  not  pass  here  for  any  thing  at  all,  aii<i 
is  next  to  nothing  where  it  was  issued  ?     You  speak  of  my  soeo 
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beiug  at  home !  I  own  no  iiorse,  or  I  might  ride  away  from  these 
greskt  debts,  and  ask  charity  on  the  road  for  a  delegate  from  Massa- 
chusetts, to  enable  him  to  reach  home." 

The  supreme  power  of  the  country,  nevertheless,  and  the  control 
of  two  armies,  were  in  the  hands  of  these  forty  men  who  were  trou- 
bled to  pay  their  board.  Gerry  took  it  in  good  part,  and  made  a 
joke  of  it.  He  guarded  the  public  treasury  with  vigilance  and 
aternness.  It  was  he,  in  fact,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  treasury- 
board,  rejected  the  corrupt  claims  of  General  Arnold,  which  kindled 
the  anger  of  the  traitor,  and  caused  him  to  appeal  to  Congress  from 
(Jerry's  decision,  with  severe  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  financial  committee.  Mr.  Gerry  replied  to  Arnold's 
abuse  with  a  remark  which  some  public  servants  of  the  present  day 
might  use  with  propriety. 

*'  If,"  said  he,  ''  the  faithful  discharge  of  official  duty,  unpleasant 
enough  in  itself,  is  to  bring  with  it  the  liability  of  personal  attack 
from  men  who  have  neither  honesty  in  their  public  dealings  nor 
courtesy  in  private  life,  it  might  be  well  to  abolish  all  guards  upon 
the  treasury,  and  admit  rapacity  and  crime  to  help  themselves  at 
pleasure." 

Elbridge  Gerry,  though  a  strictly  virtuous  and  honorable  man, 
was  one  of  those  who  are  sometimes  described  as  '^  difficult  to  get 
along  with."  He  had  a  spiritual  malady,  not  uncommon  in  New 
England  at  that  period,  which  still  troubles  some  Yankees,  otherwise 
excellent :  He  was  morbidly  suspicious.  He  was  prone  to  attribute 
evil  motives.  His  companions  felt  that  he  was  doubtful  of  their 
sincerity  ;  and  he  did  indeed  habitually  expect  public  men  to  abuse 
their  trust.  Jphn_Adams  was  full  of  this  untrusting,  distrusting 
spirit ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  how  it  could  be,  that  men  so  hon- 
est  ancTsincere  as  John  Adams  and  Elbridge  Gerry  could  instinc- 
livel^attribute  to  other  men  baseness  of  which  they  were  themselves 

i ncapable^ Along  with  this  suspiciousness,  there  was  in  Elbridge 

Gerry  a  tenacity  of  mind  which  caused  him  to  adhere  to  a  ground- 
less suspicion  or  a  trifling  right  as  firmly  as  to  interests  the  most 
sacred  and  the  most  important.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  Congress  having  refused  him  the  ayes  and  noes  on  a  motion, 
he  protested  against  the  refusaJ  as  a  wrong  done  to  his  State  ;  and, 
ifter  waiting  a  month  for  Congress  to  redress  his  grievance,  he  aban- 
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doned  Lis  seat,  and  referred  the  subject  to  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Nor,  when  re-elected  to  Congress,  would  lie  accept  the 
seat  until  the  affair  had  been  adjusted. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  our  Democratic  party, — 
one  of  those,  who,  even  before  the  war  ended,  had  a  dread  of  increas- 
ing the  power  of  the  central  government,  and  a  horror  of  the 
psirade  and  pageantry  which  called  to  mind  this  vice-regal  system. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  presented 
to  Congress  for  its  consideration,  there  were  only  three  members  in 
the  body  who  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, — Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Gerry,  and  Mr.  Ellery  of  Rhode  Island;  all  of  whom 
were  named  upon  the  committee  to  whom  the  treaty  was  referred. 
He  witnessed  the  memorable  scene  of  Washington's  resigning  his 
commission  at  Annapolis.  He  served  also  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787. 

But  the  great  event  of  his  life,  and  that  which  alone  will  cauje 
him  to  be  remembered  in  history,  was  the  part  which  he  took  in 
'  preserving  peace,  in  1798,  between  the  United  States  and  France. 

After  the  departure  of  the  envoys  in  August,  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  storm  of  politics ;  and  several  months  of  expectation  passed, 
increasing  as  time  went  on,  until  the  mere  delay  created  alarm. 
Tlie  summer  passed,  the  autumn  glided  by,  winter  began,  Congress 
convened,  tlie  winter  ended,  and  still  the  dreadful  question  of  peace 
or  war  remained  unanswered.  What  of  our  envoys  ?  How  has  onr 
sublime  embassy  been  received?  It  was  not  until  it  had  been  gone 
seven  months,  that  any  authoritative  answer  could  be  given  to  such 
inquiries,  even  by  the  president.  And  then  what  an  answer!  Let 
us  accompany  these  gentlemen  on  their  mission. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  October,  1797,  that  the  three  envoys  found 
themselves  in  Paris,  —  two  having  come  fresh  from  the  United 
States,  and  General  Pinckney  from  Holland.  On  that  very  first 
morning  they  had  an  experience  which  was  a  fit  prelude  to  what 
was  to  come.  The  musicians  of  the  Directory,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  custom  ("  everybody  does  it,  my  dear  sir ''),  called  upon 
them  for  a  present,  and  got  from  eacli,  as  Mr.  Gerry  reports,  "  fif- 
teen or  twenty  guineas.'^  Next,  a  deputation  of  fish-women,  also 
in  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  presented  themselves  for  the 
same  purpose.  "  When  the  ladies,"  wrote  Mr.  Gerry,  **  get  eight 
of  a  minister,  as  they  did  of  my  colleagues,  they  smother  him  witL 
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kisses."  But  Mr.  Gerry  escaped  this  part  of  the  penalty  by  send- 
ing one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  mission,  Major  Rutledge,  to  "  nego- 
tiate for  me."  Gerry  paid  the  guineas,  and  Rutledge,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  drew  the  kisses. 

The  next  morning  business  began.  The  envoys  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  notify  verbally  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  their  arrival  in  Paris,  and  to  ask  him  to  name  a  time 
when  he  would  be  at  leisure  to  receive  one  of  their  secretaries  with 
a  formal  and  written  notification.  Answer :  The  next  day,  at  two 
o'clock.  Major  Hutledge,  punctual  to  the  time,  delivered  the  usual 
letter,  announcing  the  object  of  the  embassy,  and  requesting  the  min- 
ister to  appoint  an  hour  for  them  to  present  their  letters  of  credence. 
To  the  cordial  and  stately  letter  of  the  three  envoys,  Talleyrand  gave 
a  verbal  reply ;  "  The  day  after  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock."  They 
waited  upon  him  at  the  hour  appointed.  He  was  not  at  home !  His 
chief  secretary  informed  them  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  meet  the 
Directory,  but  would  be  glad  to  see  them  at  three  o'clock.  They 
called  again  at  three  o'clock.  He  w'as  *'  engaged  with  the  Portuguese 
minister ; "  and  the  envoys  waited  till  he  was  disengaged,  about  ten 
minutes.  They  were  then  introduced,  and  presented  their  letters, 
which  the  minister  read  and  kept.  He  then  informed  them  that  the 
Directory  had  required  him  to  draw  up  a  report  upon  the  relations  of 
France  with  the  United  States,  which  he  was  then  engaged  upon, 
and  would  complete  in  a  few  days ;  when  we  would  let  them  know 
"  what  steps  were  to  follow.'^  They  asked  him  if,  in  the  mean  time, 
ihe  usual  cards  of  hospitality  would  be  necessary.  Yes,  and  they 
should  be  sent  to  them.  He  rang  his  bell,  told  his  secretary  to 
make  them  out.  The  envoys  then  withdrew ;  and,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, the  cards  were  brought  to  them. 

Ten  days  passed.     No  letter  from  M.  de  Talleyrand. 

But,  on  the  morning  of  October  18,  the  strikers  began  their 
attempts  upon  the  envoys.  A  certain  "  Mr.  W."  called  upon  Gen- 
eral Pinckney,  and  informed  him  that  "  a  Mr.  X  was  a  person  of 
considerable  credit  and  reputation,  and  that  the  envoys  might  place 
great  reliance  upon  him ; "  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
who  should  happen  to  drop  in  upon  the  envoys  but  the  same  Mr.  X  ? 
After  sitting  a  while,  this  Unknown  Quantity  whispered  to  General 
Pinckney  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  him  from  M.  de 
Talleyrand.     The  general  immediately  showed  the  message-bearer 
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into  the  next  room,  and  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  his  communication, 
which  was  to  this  effect :  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had  a  great  regard 
for  the  American  people,  was  very  desirous  to  promote  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  them  and  France,  and  was  ready,  in  confidence,  strict 
confidence,  to  suggest  a  plan  which  ho  thought  would  answer  the 
purpose.  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  envoy.  Mr.  X 
resumed :  The  Directory  was  exceedingly  irritated  at  some  pas- 
sages of  the  president's  speech.  First,  those  passages  must  be 
"  softened."  That  was  essential,  eveii  to  the  mere  reception  of  the 
envoys  by  the  Directory.  Then  the  United  States  must  lend  some 
money  to  France.  But,  besides  this,  "a  sum  of  money  wtu 
required  for  the  pockets  of  the  Directory  and  ministers.  '  What 
passages  of  the  president's  speech  have  given  offence  ? '  asked  Gren- 
eral  Pinckney.  Mr.  X  did  not  know.  *  What  amount  of  loan  is 
expected  ? '  Mr.  X  could  not  tell.  *  How  much  for  the  pockets  of 
the  Directory  ? ' "  On  this  point,  and  on  this  only,  the  strike 
possessed  exact  information :  *'  Twelve  hundred  thousand  francs," 
or,  say,  a  matter  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  gold ! 

In  the  secret  recesses  of  his  soul,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  General 
Pinckney  whistled.  But,  being  on  duty,  he  only  said^  that  he 
could  not  so  much  as  take  these  propositions  into  consideration, 
until  he  had  consulted  his  colleagues.  He  consulted  his  colleagues. 
Their  answer  was  :  Let  Mr.  X  meet  us  all  face  to  face ;  and,  to  avoid 
mistakes,  let  him  reduce  his  propositions  to  writing.  Mr.  X  oon- 
senting,  he  came  the  next  evening,  and  submitted  in  writing  the 
same  **  suggestions."  Ho  was  careful  to  explain,  on  this  occasion, 
that  his  communication  did  not  come  directly  from  M.  de  Talley- 
rand :  Oh,  no !  but  from  **  a  gentleman  in  whom  M.  de  Talleyrand 
had  great  confidence."  Other  interviews  followed ;  and,  at  length, 
the  envoys  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  that  very  gentleman  in  whom 
M.  de  Talleyrand  had  so  much  confidence.  He  did  but  confirm  what 
Mr.  X  had  said.  "  You  can  have  your  treaty,  gentlemen,"  said  he; 
"  but  I  will  not  disguise  from  you,  that,  satisfaction  being  made 
(softening  the  president's  speech),  the  essential  part  of  the  treaty 
remains  to  be  adjusted  :  money  is  necessary  ;  much  money." 

For  a  month  or  more,  this  head  striker  kept  coming  and  goings 
making  various  propositions,  and  pretending  to  bring  from  Talley- 
rand various  suggestions ;  but  always  the  burden  of  his  song  was 
The  douceur;  the  loan;  money ;  much  money/    The  envoysy  hir* 
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ing  once  for  all  declined  to  entertain  any  proposition  of  that  nature, 
fought  shy  of  the  subject,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  hints.  Take  the 
following  as  a  sample  of  these  lofty  conversations  :  — 

Hbad  Striker.  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  speak  to  the  point. 
The  point  is  money  !     It  is  expected  you  will  offer  money. 

Envoys.  We  have  spoken  to  that  point  very  explicitly  :  we  have 
given  an  answer. 

Head  Striker.  No  :  you  have  not.     What  is  your  answer  ? 

Envoys.  It  is  No,  no  ;  not  a  sixpence  ! 

Head  Striker.  Think  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  your 
country.  Would  it  not  be  prudent,  even  though  you  may  not 
make  a  loan  to  the  nation,  to  interest  an  influential  friend  in  your 
£avor  ?  Consider  the  character  of  the  Directory :  they  care  nothing 
for  the  justice  of  the  case  ;  they  can  only  be  reached  by  a  judicious 
application  of  money. 

Envoys.  We  have  no  proof  of  this,  even  if  we  were  disposed  to 
give  the  money. 

Head  Striker.  When  you  employ  a  lawyer,  you  give  him  a  fee 
without  knowing  whether  the  cause  can  be  gained  or  lost.  It  is 
necessaiy  to  have  a  lawyer,  and  you  pay  for  his  services  whether 
those  services  are  successful  or  not.  So,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  the  money  must  be  advanced  for  the  good  offices  the  individ- 
uals are  to  render,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  those  offices. 

Envoys.  There  is  no  parallel  in  the  cases  ;  for  the  lawyer  cannot 
command  success.  But  the  Directory  has  but  to  order  that  no  more 
vessels  should  be  seized,  aud  to  release  those  now  held,  and  there 
oould  be  no  opposition  to  the  order. 

Head  Striker.  All  the  members  of  the  Directory  are  not  dis- 
posed to  receive  your  money.  Merlin,  for  example,  is  paid  from 
another  quarter,  aud  would  touch  no  part  of  your  douceur. 

Envoys.  We  have  understood  that  Merlin  is  paid  by  the  priva- 
teers. 

Head  Striker  (nodding  assent),  '^ou  pay  money  to  obtain  peace 
with  the  Indians  and  with  the  Algerines;  and  it  is  doing  no  more 
to  pay  France  for  peace.  Does  not  your  government  know  that 
nothing  is  to  be  obtained  heia  w:thoat  money? 

Env(»Y8  Our  government  hub  avS/  iven  suspected  such  a  state  of 
things. 
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Head  Striker  (with  an  appearance  of  surprise).  There  is  not  an 
American  in  Paris  who  cannot  give  you  that  information. 

The  gentleman,  with  what  the  envoys  in  their  despatch  styled 
"  vast  perseverance,"  continued  to  urge  this  view  upon  them,  return- 
ing to  **  the  point"  again  and  again;  they  ever  adhering  to  tbeir 
original  reply,  "  Not  a  sixpence.*'  It  was  General  Pinckney  who 
afterwards  converted  thp.t  homely  Not  a  Sixpence  into  an  electric 
and  immortal  phrase,  "  Millions  for  Defence,  but  not  a  Cent  for 
Tribute."  At  the  end  of  thirty  <iay8,  the  envoys  seemed  no  nearer 
recognition  than  on  the  day  when  the  fishwomen  had  srr»othered 
them  with  kisses. 

Elbridge  Gerry  alone  had  known  Talleyrand  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  mysterious  go-betweens  informed  him,  one  day,  that  M. 
de  Talleyrand  had  expected  to  meet  and  converse  with  the  envoys 
individually.  Mr.  Gerry  reported  this  intimation  to  his  colleagues, 
who  thought  that  he  might,  considering  his  acquaintance  with  the 
minister,  call  upon  him.  He  did  so.  They  conversed  freely  upon 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries ;  and  Mr.  Gerry  thus  learned  pre- 
cisely what  the  Directory  expected  as  conditions  preliminary  to  a 
treaty :  1,  An  apology  for  certain  expressions  in  the  president's 
speech ;  as  when  he  said,  France  must  be  convinced  "  we  are  not  a 
degraded  people,"  "  fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of  foreign 
influence."  2,  A  volufitari/losku  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  million  florins. 
Nothing  wcs  said  touching  a  douceur,  Mr.  Gerry  having  reported 
the  conversation  to  his  colleagues,  they  all  agreed  that  neither  of 
these  preliminaries  was  admissible, — no  apology,  and  not  a  six- 
pence ;  and  thoy  caused  this  information  to  be  conveyed  to  Talley- 
rand by  one  of  the  mysterious  emissaries.  But,  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Gerry's  call,  Talleyrand  invited  him  to  one  of  his  diplomatic 
dinners.  Mr.  Gerry  went  to  the  dinner,  and,  in  return,  gave  Talley- 
rand a  dinner.  No  progress,  however,  was  made  in  the  business  of 
the  mission,  and  Mr.  Gerry  declined  further  civilities. 

For  six  montlxs  the  envoys  vainly  endeavored  to  bring  the  Direc- 
tory to  reason.  From  first  to  last,  the  cry  was,  Money,  money, 
money !  "  We  are  engaged  in  a  death-grapple  with  our  only  foe, 
2/OU7*  foe,  liberty's  foe,  mankind's  foe:  we  lent  you  money  when 
you  were  in  a  similar  situation ;  lend  us  some  in  our  struggla" 
Such  was  the  substance  of  the  later  messages  from  the  Diiectoiy 
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And,  above  the  uproar  of  events,  Thomas  Paine's  voice  made  itself 
heard,  expressing  exultation  at  the  proposed  descent  upon  England, 
and  offering  material  aid  toward  it.  Not  much,  it  is  true ;  but 
enough  to  create  a  "scene"  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
stimulate  the  loan.  The  chairman  of  that  excitable  body  read  aloud 
Paine's  lotter  on  the  31st  of  January,  1708;  in  which  he  said,  that, 
although  in  his  present  circumstances  he  -^ould  not  subscribe  to  the 
invasion  loan,  yet  his  economy  enabled  h'm  to  make  a  small  dona- 
tion. "  I  send  one  hundred  livres,  and,  with  it,  all  the  wishes  of 
iny  heart  for  the  success  of  the  descent,  and  a  roluntary  offer  of 
any  service  I  can  render  to  promote  it.  There  will  be  no  lasting 
pcjice  for  France,  nor  for  the  world,  until  the  tyranny  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  English  government  be  abolished,  and  England,  like 
Italy,  becomes  a  sister  republic."  This  letter  was  received  with 
acclamations,  and  unanimously  ordered  to  be  printed. 

But  the  American  envoys  refused  to  take  the  hint.  "  No,"  they 
replied  in  substance,  "  a  loan  to  France  will  embroil  us  with  Eng- 
land." "  Well,  then,"  rejoined  Talleyrand,  "  make  us  a  loan  paya- 
ble after  the  war^  On  this  last  proposition  the  envoys  differed  in 
opinion ;  Marshall  and  Pinckney  rejecting  it  as  not  fit  to  be  enter- 
tained, Gerry  willing  to  "open  negotiations  on  the  basis"  of  such  a 
loan.  The  difference  proved  inaconcilablc ;  and,  after  numberless 
attempts  to  arrange  the  difficulty,  Talleyrand  notified  the  envoys 
that  the  two  gentlemen  who  refused  to  consider  the  proposition 
might  expect  to  receive  their  passports,  but  Mr.  Gerry  was  desired 
to  remain.  Gerry  replied,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  conclude 
any  thing  apart  from  his  colleagues :  he  could  only,  in  their  absence, 
confer  with  the  French  minister  unofficially,  and  communicate  with 
his  own  government  as  a  private  citizen.  Messrs.  Marshall  and 
Pinckney  departed.  Mr.  Gerry,  eager  as  he  was  to  rejoin  his  family, 
and  foreseeing  the  ruin  to  his  affairs  from  his  prolonged  absence, 
which  actuaVu  O'^curred,  was  induced  to  stay.  Talleyrand  officially 
informed  him,  "  by  order  of  the  Directory,"  that  his  departure  from 
France  would  be  instantly  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war;  which, 
if  he  remained,  would  be  withheld  until  he  could  hear  hora  his  gov- 
emmont. 


CHAPTER  LVin. 

HAMILTON  IMPROVES  THB  OPPORTUNITY. 

And  80  this  weighty  embassy,  this  grand  and  magnanim<n]fl 
endeavor  to  "estore  the  ancient  friendship  between  two  estranged 
nations,  seemed  to  end  pitifully  in  an  intrigue  to  get  a  little  money. 
French  cruisers  had  despoiled  American  commerce  of  many  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  a  demand  was  now  made  of  millions  more,  before 
the  claim  for  redress  would  be  listened  to !  Half  a  dozen  cerropt 
men,  whirled  aloft  in  the  storm  of  the  Revolution,  committed  tW« 
outrage ;  but  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  remote  from  Europe, 
unversed  in  its  tortuous  and  childish  politics,  what  could  it  seem  but 
the  act  of  France  ?  For  a  short  time  France  had  few  friends  in  the 
United  States ;  and  the  extremists  of  the  Federalist  party,  led  by 
Hamilton,  had  every  thing  their  own  way. 

Judge  of  the  effect  of  this  intelligence  upon  the  public  mind  by 
events  :  Gerry* recalled ;  Marshall  received  home  like  a  conqueror; 
meetings  everywhere;  addresses  "  poured  into  "  the  president's  office 
from  every  town,  "  offering  life  and  fortune ;  "  a  navy  department 
created;  a  navy  voted;  guns  ordered;  small  arms  purchased  to  a 
vast  amount ;  an  army  of  ten  thousand  regulars,  and  any  number  of 
militia  authorized,  i7i  case  war  was  declared,  or  the  country  invaded; 
Washington  induced  to  accept  the  command  as  lieutenant-general; 
three  major-generals,  and  nine  brigadiers  commissioned ;  Hamilton 
nominally  second  in  command,  but  practically  commander-in-chief; 
the  fortification  of  harbors  begun;  merchant  vessels  authorized  to 
arm  and  to  resist  French  men-of-war ;  naval  commanders  ordered  to 
seize  and  bring  in  any  French  vessel  which  had  molested,  or  wm 
suspected  of  being  about  to  molest,  American  ships;  the  president 
authorized  to  suspend  commercial  intercourse  between  France  and 
the  United  States.     In  a  word,  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
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country  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  president,  to  be  by  him 
employed  in  waging  war  against  France,  at  his  discretion.  Hamil- 
ton saw  the  dream  of  his  life  about  to- be  realized,  —  a  war,  in  which 
ho  should  win  the  only  distinction  he  valued,  —  military  glory, — 
and  employ,  at  least,  the  prestige  of  a  victorious  sword  on  behalf  of 
what  he  was  accustomed  to  style  '^  social  order."  All  this  year  1798, 
he  was  in  earnest,  confidential  correspondence  with  Miranda,  the 
South  American  patriot,  who  was  in  England  striving  to  unite 
William  Pitt  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
government  of  England  and  the  United  States,  in  an  expedition  to 
ilivade  and  wrest  from  Spain  her  American  colonies. 

This  was  to  Hamilton  a  captivating  scheme,  as  it  was  a  few  years 
later  to  Aaron  Burr.  But  Hamilton,  ardently  as  he  cherished  it, 
expressly  stipulated  that  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  "  unless 
patronized  by  the  government  of  this  country."  The  country,  he 
wrote  in  August,  1798,  was  not  quite  ready  for  the  undertaking ; 
"but  we  ripen  fast."  The  plan,  he  thought,  should  be  this:  A 
fleet  of  Great  Britain,  an  army  of  the  United  States,  a  government 
for  the  liberated  territory  agreeable  to  both  the  co-operators.  Mr. 
Pitt,  it  seems,  was  decided  for  the  scheme.  Miranda  replied  to 
Hamilton's  August  letter  in  October.  "Your  wishes  are  in  some 
sort  fulfilled,^'  wrote  the  South  American ;  "  since  they  have  agreed 
here  that  no  English  troops  are  to  be  employed  on  shore,  seeing  that 
the  auxiliary  land  forces  should  be  American  only,  while  the  naval 
force  shall  be  purely  English.  All  difficulties  have  vanished,  and 
we  only  await  the  fiat  of  your  illustrious  president  to  set  out  like  a 
flash."  To  this  point  Hamilton  had  brought  the  mad  scheme  with- 
out the  illustrious  president  knowing  any  thing  of  it 

But  even  this  was  not  the  wildest  nor  the  worst  of  Hamilton's 
misuse  of  the  transient  power  which  circumstances  gave  him  in 
1798.  What  shall  be  said  of  his  attempt  to  fasten  upon  the  United 
States  the  stupid  and  shameful  repressive  system  of  George  III.  ? 
What  of  the  Alien  Laws,  inspired  by  him,  approved  by  him,  passed 
by  his  adherents  ?  The  mere  rumor  of  the  intention  to  pass  such 
*aws  sent  shiploads  of  French  and  Irish  exiles  hurrying  home,  and 
prevented  worthy  men  from  seeking  needful  refuge  here.  Kosci- 
uszko  and  Volney  departed ;  Priestley  was  not  deemed  safe ;  noble 
Gallatin  was  menaced.  By  these  Alien  Laws,  the  wonder  and 
opprobrium  of   American  politics,  servile  copies  of  Pitt's  servilt 
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originals,  the  pFceideat  could  order  away  <<  all  such  aliens  as  fit 
should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States ; "  and  tlie  alieu  who  disobeyed  the  order  was  liable  to  thtee 
years''  imptisonment.  Other  clauses  and  ameDdmcnts  placed  the 
entire  foreign  population  of  the  United  States,  and  all  who  might 
in  future  seek  their  shores,  under  strictest  surveillance ;  and,  in  case 
of  war  with  France,  every  Frenchman  not  naturalized  was  to  leave 
the  country,  or  he  forcihly  put  out  of  it. 

But  even  this  was  not  so  monstrous  as  the  Sedition  Law,  also 
borrowed  from  recent  British  legislation.  Five  years'  impris^n- 
mout  and  iive  thousand  dollars' fine  for  con^piriog  to  oppose  any 
measure  passed  hy  Congress,  or  for  attempting  or  advising  a  riot  or 
insurrection,  whether  "  the  advice  or  attempt  should  have  the  pro- 
posed effect  or  not."  Imprisonment  for  two  years,  and  a  tine  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  for  writing,  speaking,  or  publishing  "any 
false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writing  or  writings  gainst  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  president  of  the  United  States,  with 
intent  to  defame  the  said  government,  or  either  hriuse  of  the  said 
Congress,  or  the  said  president ;  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of 
them,  into  contempt  or  disn^pute;  or  to  excite  against  them,  or 
either  or  any  of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States;  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States;  or  to 
excite  any  unlawful  comhinationa  therein,  for  opposing  or  resisting 
any  law  of  the  United  States."  Is  it  not  incredible  ?  But  I  hav« 
open  before  me,  at  this  moment,  a  ponderous  law-book  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one  large  pages,  two-thirds  filled  with  "  StiUa 
Trials  "  under  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 

To  these  base  imitations  the  Federalists  added  an  originality  that 
surpassed  in  retined  absurdity  any  thing  devised  by  Pitt  or  exe- 
cuted hy  Castlereagli.  A  very  Horthy,  benevolent  physician.  Dr. 
George  Logan  of  Philadelphia,  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  two 
friendly  nations  being  thud  cruelly  misled  into  a  bloody  war,  scraped 
together  a  little  money  with  much  difficulty,  and  went  to  France  to 
try  and  prevent,  by  purely  moral  means,  by  mere  remonstrance  and 
persuasion,  a  calamity  so  dire  and  so  unnecessary.  He  discovered 
by  con  vera  at  ions  with  Talleyrand  and  others,  and  so  reported,  tbst 
r.horo  was  nothing  the  French  government  so  little  de8ire<l  aa  w»r 
with  the  United  States.    To  pany  this  blow,  the  Hamiltoniaoi 
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passed  what  was  called,  in  party  parlance,  the  Logan  Law,  —  five 
thousand  dollars'  fine  and  three  years'  imprisonment  to  any  future 
Logan,  or  any  person  who  **  should  carry  on  any  verbal  or  written 
correspondence  or  intercourse  with  any  foreign  gov<»rnment,  or  any 
officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  an  intent  to  influence  the  measures  or 
conduct  of  any  foreign  government,  or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof, 
in  relation  to  any  disputes  or  controversies  with  the  United  States.'' 
Hamilton  was  not  going  to  be  balked  of  his  war  and  his  Miranda  pro- 
joft  by  any  sentimental  Quaker;  least  of  all,  by  one  for  whom  Jeflfer- 
8on  had  procured  a  safe  conduct,  and  provided  with  a  certificate  of 
citizenship  !  Dr.  Logan  won  great  honor  by  this  worthy  and  useful 
attempt;  and  in  1810,  after  an  honorable  public  career  in  Penn- 
sylvania, ho  went  to  England  to  endeavor,  by  the  same  means,  to 
prevent  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

From  his  lofty  seat  in  the  chair  of  the  Senate,  Jefferson  surveyed 
the  momentary  triumph  of  the  re-actionists,  and  pre[)ared  to  frus- 
trate their  intentions.     Not  for  a  moment  was  he  deceived  concern- 
ing the  real  disposition  of  France.     One  of  the  first  letters  that  he 
wrote,  after  reading  the  despatches  of  the  envoys,  contains  these 
words:  "You  will  perceive  that  they  have  been  assailed  by  swin- 
dlerSy  whether  with  or  without  the  participation  of  Talleyrand  is 
not  apparent.     But  that  the   Directory  knew  any  thing  of  it  is 
neither  proved  nor  probable."     The  lapse  of  seventy-five  years  has 
added   little   to   our   knowledge   of   that   intrigue.     "Assailed   by 
swindlers,  "  —  that  is  about  all  we  are  sure  of  at  this  moment.     In 
reckoning  up  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  Franco  upon  his  country,  he 
ruled  out,  therefore,  all  that  mass  of  curious  dialogue,  —  thirty-six 
pages  of  cipher,  —  between  the  envoys  and  the  individuals  whom 
Mr.  Adams  considerately  named  X,  Y,  Z,  and  who  are  at  once 
named  and  explained  to  modem  ears  by  the  word  strikers.     Hence, 
bis  position  and  that  of  his  friends,   Madison,   Gallatin,   Monroe, 
Giles,  and  the  rest  of  the  Republican  forlorn  hope:  "The  peace- 
party  will  agree  to  all  reasonable  measures  of  internal  defence,  but 
oppose  all  external  preparations."     With   regard   to  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws,  he  thought  they  were  an  experiment   to  ascertain 
whether  the  people  would  submit  to  measures  distinctly  contrary  to 
the  Constitution.     If   the  experiment  succeeded,   the    next   thing 
would  be  a  life  presidency;  then  an  hereiitary  presidency;  then 
a  Senate  for  life.     "  Nor,"  said  he,  Octobei;  1798,  "  can  I  be  confi- 
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originals,  tbe  president  could  order  &way  "  all  such  aliens  as  ht 
should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safetjr  of  the  United 
States;"  and  the  alien  who  disobeyed  the  order  waa  liable  to  three 
years'  imprisonment.  Other  clauses  and  amendments  placed  tlie 
entire  foreign  population  of  the  United  States,  and  all  who  might 
in  future  seek  their  sliorcs,  under  strictest  surveillance ;  and,  in  case 
of  war  with  France,  every  Frenchman  not  naturalized  was  to  len'e 
the  country,  or  be  forcibly  ]'Ut  out  of  it. 

But  eren  this  was  not  so  monstrous  as  the  Sedition  Law,  also 
borrowed  from  recent  British  legislation.  Five  years'  iinprisnn. 
ment  and  five  thousand  dollars' fine  for  conspiring  to  oppose  any 
measure  passed  by  Congress,  or  for  attempting  or  advising  a  riot  or 
insurrection,  whether  "the  advice  or  attempt  should  have  the  pro- 
posed effect  or  not."  Imprisonment  for  two  years,  and  a  fine  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  for  writing,  speaking,  or  publishing  '*  any 
&lBe,  ecanduloiis,  and  malicious  writing  or  writings  gainst  the 
goveruQient  of  the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  the  CongreM 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  president  of  the  United  States,  with 
i:itent  to  defame  the  said  government,  or  either  house  of  the  said 
Congress,  or  the  said  president;  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of 
them,  into  contempt  or  disrepute;  or  to  ercite  against  them,  or 
ei'her  or  any  of  tliem,  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States;  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States;  or  to 
excite  any  unlawful  combinations  therein,  for  opposing  or  resisting 
any  law  of  tiie  United  States."  Is  it  not  incredible  ?  But  I  have 
open  before  me,  at  this  moment,  a  ponderous  law-book  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one  large  pages,  two-thirds  filled  with  "  Stat« 
Tri:Us  "  under  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 

To  these  haw  imitations  the  Federalists  added  an  originality  that 
surpassed  in  reiined  absurdity  any  thing  devised  by  Pitt  or  exe- 
cuted by  Castlereagli.  A  very  worthy,  benevolent  physician.  Dr. 
George  Logan  of  Philadelphia,  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  tiro 
friendly  nations  being  thus  cruelly  misled  into  a  bloody  war,  scraped 
together  a  little  money  with  much  difficulty,  and  went  to  France  to 
try  and  prevent,  by  purely  moral  means,  by  mere  remonstrance  and 
persuasion,  a  calamity  so  dire  and  so  unnecessary.  He  discovered 
by  conversations  with  Talleyrand  and  others,  and  so  reported,  that 
tiiere  was  uothfng  the  French  government  so  little  desired  as  vac 
with  the  United  States.     To  patty  this  blow,  the  HamiltoDiau 
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passed  what  was  called,  in  party  parlance,  the  Logan  Law,  —  five 
thousand  dollars'  fine  and  three  years'  imprisonment  to  any  future 
Logan,  or  any  person  who  **  should  carry  on  any  verbal  or  written 
correspondence  or  intercourse  with  any  foreign  government,  or  any 
officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  an  intent  to  influence  the  measures  or 
conduct  of  any  foreign  government,  or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof, 
m  relation  to  any  disputes  or  controversies  with  the  United  States." 
Hamilton  was  not  going  to  be  balked  of  his  war  and  his  Miranda  pro- 
ject by  any  sentimental  Quaker;  least  of  all,  by  one  for  whom  Jeflfer- 
8on  had  procured  a  safe  conduct,  and  provided  with  a  certificate  of 
citizenship  !  Dr.  Lo^an  won  great  honor  by  this  worthy  and  useful 
attempt;  and  in  1810,  after  an  honorable  public  career  in  Penn- 
sylvania, he  went  to  England  to  endeavor,  by  the  same  means,  to 
prevent  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Prom  his  lofty  seat  in  the  chair  of  the  Senate,  Jefferson  surveyed 
the  momentary  triumph  of  the  re-action ists,  and  pre[)ared  to  frus- 
trate their  intentions.  Not  for  a  moment  was  he  deceived  concern- 
ing the  real  disposition  of  France.  One  of  the  first  letters  that  he 
wrote,  after  reading  the  despatches  of  the  envoys,  contains  these 
words:  "You  will  perceive  that  they  have  been  assailed  by  swin- 
dlerSy  whether  with  or  without  the  participation  of  Talleyrand  is 
not  apparent.  But  that  the  Directory  knew  any  thing  of  it  is 
neither  proved  nor  probable."  The  lapse  of  seventy-five  years  has 
added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  that  intrigue.  "Assailed  by 
swindlers,  "  —  that  is  about  all  we  are  sure  of  at  this  moment.  In 
reckoning  up  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  Franco  upon  his  country,  he 
ruled  out,  therefore,  all  that  mass  of  curious  dialogue,  —  thirty-six 
pages  of  cipher,  —  between  the  envoys  and  the  individuals  whom 
Mr.  Adams  considerately  named  X,  Y,  Z,  and  who  are  at  once 
named  and  explained  to  modem  ears  by  the  word  strikers.  Hence, 
bis  position  and  that  of  his  friends,  Madison,  Gallatin,  Monroe, 
Oiles,  and  the  rest  of  the  Republican  forlorn  liope :  "  The  peace- 
party  will  agree  to  all  reasonable  measures  of  internal  defence,  but 
oppose  all  external  preparations."  With  regard  to  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws,  he  thought  they  were  an  experiment  to  ascertain 
whether  the  people  would  submit  to  measures  distinctly  contrary  to 
the  Constitution.  If  the  experiment  succeeded,  the  next  thing 
would  be  a  life  presidency;  then  an  hereiitary  presidency;  then 
a  Senate  for  life.     "  Nor,"  said  he,  Octobei;  1798,  "  can  I  be  confi- 
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fiaeas  of  ertn-  being  hen.  Tbn-  Mem,  like  salamuiders,  to  toamin 
fire  u  thf-ir  ei^^eD:."  And  azwn,  ia  Pebnuir,  1799:  -'Yom 
)«1t«r  wafi.  a«  O^in  sarE,  orTonld  ^aj.Iike  the  bright  beuBS  of  tlie 
iBoon  oa  :!ie  ilesoUte  hearh-  £iiTiitiii«d  here  id  scenes  of  constant 
t:rniest,  nii^ioP,  aa-l  oW.jquT,  worn  down  in  a  station  where  no  eiort 
K-  riri.-Ier  service  can  axail  anr  thin^.  I  feel  not  that  existence  it  a 
1]<^£ing  bnt  when   tomething  recalls  mr  mtnd  to  mj  £unilj  ra 

If  a  man  so  placid  as  Jefferson  was  moved  50  deeply,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  fnnxT  of  nerroos  and  excitable  spirits.  President 
Adaros  seemed  at  times  almo!t  beside  himself  Many  readen 
remember  the  remai^able  account  giren  by  him  of  set- oes  in  the 
f^rreeis  of  PbHadelphia,  on  what  h«  calls  "my  fast  day,"  May  9, 
1793 :  "  Wlen  Market  Street  was  a*  full  as  men  could  stand  by  one 
anoiher.  and  eren  before  my  door;  when  some  of  my  domestic^  in 
frenzy,  dett-mined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  my  defence ;  when  all 
were  reaily  t'>  make  a  dei^perate  sally  among  the  multitude,  aad 
uthors  iv«rr(;  "iili  'liffic;ulty  and  danger  dragged  bnck  bv  the  otlieis; 
nlif-n  I  my^dt'  judg<-'l  it  prudent  and  necessary  to  ordpr  chests  of 
arms  frcm  tilt  war-office  to  bo  brought  tbrongh  by-lanes  and  back- 
doors ;  determined  to  defend  my  house  at  the  expense  of  my  lift, 
and  the  lives  of  the  few,  very  fe«,  domestics  and  friends  within  it" 
This  record  was  mere  midsummer  madness.  On  referring  to  tbe 
Pliitailelpliia  newspapers  of  the  time.'I  read  in  Claypoole,  of  May  11, 
1708,  that '"the  Fast  was  observed  with  a  decency  and  soleranitf 
never  before  exliibited  on  a  similar  occasion." 

There  wa.i,  indeed,  a  slight  disturbance.  For  the  warning  of  stit- 
dents,  and  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  hereafter 
inver-tigatc  the  laws  goversisg  the  oe>~bbation'  of  falsehooDi 
I  will  copy  two  newspaper  accounts  of  Mr,  Adams's  terrible  riot' 
Uliiy[">ole,  May  11 :  "  After  the  solemnities  of  the  day  were  ended, 
towards  evening,  a  number  of  liutuher-boys  made  their  appearance  >t 
rliu  State  House  jrarden  with  French  cockades  In  their  hats.  Swn« 
ilisturbance  ensued;  but,  several  of  them  being  taken  up  and  com- 
iiiitted  to  j;iil,  order  was  restored,  and  tranquillity  reigned  throngli 
tile  night."  The  following  is  from  another  Philadelphia  paper,  lie 
Men'hants'  Daily  Advertiser,  May  10,  1798 :  "  About  six  o'clock 
irifonnation  was  received  at  the  mayor's  office,  that  a  number  of  pel" 
Dons  were  marching  about  the  city  in  a  very  disorderly  manner,  citk 
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French  cockades  in  their  hats.  A  short  time  after,  the  mayor,  with 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney-general,  and  one  of  the  aldermen, 
being  at  the  attorney-generars  office,  were  informed  that  thirty  or 
forty  persons  of  tlie  above  description  were  close  at  hand :  they 
accordingly  went  out  to  disperse  them.  Upon  tlie  appearance  of  the 
civil  officers,  the  mob  took  out  their  cockades  and  dispersed.  How- 
ever, one  fellow,  more  hardy  than  the  rest,  persisted  in  keeping  in 
his  cockade,  and  swore  he  would  not  leave  the  ground,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  committed  to  prison.  Several  of  these  persons,  after 
they  had  been  dispersed,  are  said  to  have  assembled  again  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  city  j  but  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  citizens  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  business.  The  cavalry  paraded  through  the  city  dur- 
ing the  night ;  and  a  number  of  young  men,  who  voluntarily  offered 
themselves  to  the  mayor  as  guards  to  the  military  stores,  mint,  &c., 
were  accepted,  and  stationed  at  their  posts  under  proper  officers.  At 
the  time  this  paper  went  to  press  (three  o'clock  in- the  morning),  we 
could  not  learn  that  any  fresh  attempt  had  been  made  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity." 

Mr.  Adam^'  might  have  spared  himself  such  an  alarm.  He  was 
riding  then  upon  the  topmost  wave  of  popularity.  The  only  trace  of 
opposition  to  the  war  measures  which  I  can  discover  in  the  press 
during  that  month,  except  in  the  Congressional  debates,  is  a  toast 
given  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Tammany  Society  of  New  York: 
"May  the  Old  Tories,  and  all  ^ho  wish  to  engage  the  United  States 
in  a  war  with  any  nation,  realize  the  felicity  they  anticipate  by 
being  placed  in  front  of  the  first  battle."  This  sentiment  was  hon- 
ored by  an  extraordinary  number  of  cheers,  even  "  thirteen."  Nev- 
ertheless, jSIr.  Adams  was  safe  in  his  house.  All  men  can  be  driven 
mad  by  outrage ;  but  riot  and  violence  are  the  natural  and  familial 
resort  of  Old  Tories.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  republicanism  to  prevail 
by  arguments  addressed  to  the  conscience  and  understanding. 

The  conduct  of  the  Republican  leaders,  in  this  year  of  supremo 
trial,  was  temperate,  patriotic,  and  wise.  They  saw  the  Constitution 
01  their  country,  even  its  most  cherished  and  sacred  provisions, 
those  which  made  the  United  States  an  asylum  to  the  elite  of  the 
nations,  and  those  which  secured  to  thought  a  free  expression, — 
even  those  they  saw  trampled  under  foot.  Their  resort  was  to  the 
ceason  and  conscience  of  their  fellow-citizens :  they  prepared  to 
repeat  the  wise  and  humane  t»ictics  of  the  period  preceding   the 
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Revolution,  —  eleven  years  of  remonstrance  and  entreaty.  In  (Vto- 
ber,  1798.  two  Republicans,  George  Nicholas  of  Kentucky,  and  Wil- 
son C.  Nicholas  of  Virginia,  met  at  Monticello,  to  consult  their 
chief  upon  the  situation.  These  brothers,  like  Madison,  had  retired 
from  Congress  to  endeavor  to  make  head  in  the  legislatures  of  their 
States  against  the  bold,  blind,  arrogant  men  who  controlled  the  goT- 
ernment.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  "Kentucky 
Resolutions,"  draughted  by  Jefferson,  and  the  "Virginia  Resolutions,** 
draughted  by  Madison  ;  by  the  passage  of  which  the  legislatures  of 
those  States  declared  that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  being  con- 
trary to  the  plainest  letter  of  the  Constitution,  were  "  altogether 
void  and  of  no  force."  Jefferson's  draught  uttered  only  the  simple 
and  obvious  truth,  when  it  said  that  "  these  and  successive  acts  of 
the  same  nature,  unless  arrested  at  the  threshold,  will  necessarilf/ 
drive  these  States  into  revolution  and  blood;"  "for  this  common- 
wealth is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not  its  oo-States  are,  to  submit  to 
undelegated,  and  consequently  unlimited  power,  in  no  man  or  body 
of  men  on  earth."  The  last  of  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  provided 
for  a  Committee  of  Conference  and  Correspondence,  who  should 
have  in  charge  to  exchange  information  and  sentiments  with  the 
legislatures  of  other  States. 

One  would  have  expected  Hamilton  to  pause  and  reconsider  his 
course  upon  reading  such  a  weighty  and  cogent  protest  as  this.  He 
aid  not.  His  was  the  unteachable  nlind  of  a  Scotch  Jacobite.  His 
response  to  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions  of  1708  is  pub- 
lished at  length  in  his  works,  in  the  form  of  his  annual  political 
programme  for  1799,  addressed  to  Jonathan  Dayton,  long  the 
speaker  of  the  House,  and  then  about  to  enter  the  Senate.  Circum- 
stances, he  said,  aided  by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  "  the  friends 
of  government,"  had,  indeed,  gained  something  for  "  the  side  of 
men  of  information  and  property ;  "  but,  after  all,  "  public  opinion 
has  not  been  ameliorated,"  and  "  sentiments  dangerous  to  social 
happiness  have  not  been  diminished."  The  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
Resolutions  could  be  considered,  he  thought,  "  in  no  other  light  than 
as  an  attempt  to  change  the  government;"  and  it  was  " stated " 
that  **the  faction"  in  Virginia  was  preparing  to  follow  up  hostile 
words  by  hostile  acts,  and  was  actually  gathering  arms,  stocking 
arsenals,  and  levying  new  taxes.  In  these  circumstances,  the  "sup- 
porters of  government,"  while  preparing  to  meet  force  with  force, 
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shoald  adopt  "vigorous  measures  of  counteraction/'  "surround  the 
Constitution  with  more  ramparts/'  and  thus  "disconcert  its 
enemies." 

He  advised  the  following  measures :  1.  The  division  of  each 
State  into  small  judicial  districts  (Connecticut,  for  example,  into 
four),  with  a  federal  judge  in  each,  appointed  by  the  president,  for 
the  trial  of  offenders  against  the  general  go/emmeut.  2.  The 
ap^intment  by  the  president  in  each  county  of  "  conservators  or 
justices  of  the  peace,  with  only  ministerial  functions,"  and  paid  hj 
fees  onhj^  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  laws  which  the  local  magis* 
trates  were  indisposed  to  execute.  3.  The  keeping  up  of  the  army 
and  navy  nearly  on  the  scale  adopted  in  view  of  war  with  France. 
4.  A  military  academy.  5.  The  establishment  of  government  man- 
afactories  of  every  article  needful  for  the  supply  of  an  army.  6.  The 
protnpt  calling  out  of  the  militia  by  new  laws,  "to  suppress  unlaw- 
ful combinations  and  insurrections."  7.  "  The  subdivision  of  the 
great  States  ought  to  be  a  cardinal  point  in  the  fodeial  policy ; " 
and  Congress  ought  to  have,  by  constitutional  amendment,  the 
power  to  subdivide  them,  "on  the  application  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  a  State  containing  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
persons."  8.  "  Libels,  if  levelled  against  any  officer  whatsoever  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  cognizable  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  :  "  "  they  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  cold  and  reluctant  pro- 
tection of  State  courts."  Finally :  "  But  what  avail  laws  which 
are  not  executed  ?  Kenegade  aliens  conduct  more  than  one-half  of 
the  most  incendiary  presses  in  the  United  States ;  and  yet,  in  open 
contempt  and  defiance  of  the  laws,  they  are  permitted  to  continue 
their  destructive  labors.  Why  are  they  not  sent  away  ?  Are  laws 
of  this  kind  passed  merely  to  excite  odium,  and  remain  a  dead  letter? 
Vigor  in  the  executive  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  in  the  legislative 
branch :  if  the  president  requires  to  be  stimulated,  those  who  can 
i4>proach  him  ought  to  do  it." 

Here  we  have  a  complete  apparatus  of  tyranny,  such  as  a  Jeffreys 
might  have  sketched  for  a  Stuart.  It  justifies  Jefferson's  severest 
judgment  concerning  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  this  limited  and 
unwise  man ;  and  it  calls  to  mind  that  sentence  hurled  at  Demos- 
thenes by  his  rival  in  the  presence  of  the  people  of  Athens :  "  He 
who  acts  wickedly  in  private  life  cannot  prove  excellent  in  his  pub- 
lic conduct."     I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  laws  of  our  being  to 
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explain  the  trutb,  but  a  truth  it  m,  that  the  paramour  of  a  Eey- 
Dolds  was  never  yet  capable  of  founding  a  safe  system  for  the  gnid- 
ance  of  a  nation.  Immoral  men  may  be  gifted  and  amiable,  but 
they  are  never  wise. 

And  now  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  honest  John  Adams,  by  doing  the 
noblest  action  of  his  life,  to  reduce  Alexander  Hamilton  to  some- 
thing like  his  natural  proportions,  while  dispelling  his  silly  dream 
of  leading  an  American  army  to  conquest  in  South  Amp-ri'^a,  and 
picking  up  a  French  island  or  two  on  the  way.  We  all  know  Mr. 
Adams's  boisterous  foibles.  But  if  all  the  c.^er  actions  of  his  life 
had  been  foolish,  this  one  act,  now  to  be  related,  would  entftle  him 
^  a  high  place  among  the  worthies  of  America. 

Upon  tlie  return  of  Elbridge  Gerry  from  France,  October  1,  1798, 
he  found  himself,  in  the  circles  naturally  frequented  by  a  person  of 
his  character  and  services,  the  most  odious  of  men.     At  Cambridge 
even   his    family  had   been   subjected   to   outrage    in   his  absence. 
Anonymous  letters  reached  his  young  wife  by  "  almost  every  post," 
attributing  his  prolonged  stay  in  France  to  the  cause  of  all  others 
the  most  distressing  to  an  honorable  woman ;  and  **  on  several  occa- 
sions," as  his  biographer   adds,  "  the   morning  sun  shone  upon  a 
model    of  a   guillotine,    erected   in    the   field   before   her   window, 
smeared  with  blood,  and  having  the  c^gy  of  a  headless  man."     It 
was  known  that  his  house  contained  on-ly  women  and  children ;  but 
savage  yells,  and  bonfires  suddenly  blazing  under  their  windows, 
disturbed  and  terrified  them  at  night.     After  leaving  his  despatches 
with  the  cabinet  at  Philadelphia,  and  visiting  his  home,  Mr.  Gerry 
drove  out  to  Quincy,   where,  most  fortunately,  the  president  was 
passing  his  vacation,  —  far  from  a  cabinet  devoted  to  Hamilton  and 
determined  upon   war.     In  long  conferences,  renewed  from  day  to 
day,  Mr.  Gerry  proved,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Adams,  tliat 
the  government  and  people  of  France  desired  peace  with  the  United 
States,  and  would  respond  cordially  to  a  re-opening  of  diplomatic 
relations.     He  showed  to  the   president   letters   from    Talleyrand, 
offering  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Directory,  a  public  reception  ;  aban- 
doning the  demand  for  a  loan  and  an  apology  for  the  president's 
speech ;  positively  engaging  to  receive  another  American  minister 
with  all  due  respect ;  and  declaring  a  willingness  to  enter  into  just 
commercial  arrangements  on  the  basis  of  conceding  to  the  United 
States   the   neutrality  they   claimed.     Mr.   Grerry   had  something 
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better  to  show  the  president  than  promises.  At  Havre,  as  he  was 
about  to  sail,  he  had  received  a  copy  of  an  order  of  the  Directory  to 
the  French  oflScer  in  command  of  the  West  India  fleet,  to  restrain 
the  lawless  spoliation  of  American  commerce  by  French  privateers. 
He  told  the  president,  too,  that  the  French,  dazzled  and  inflated 
be3*ond  measure  by  Bonaparte's  victories,  had  treated  other  nations 
with  far  greater  insolence  than  they  had  the  United  States.  The 
government  ha<l  sent  off  from  Paris  thirteen  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
even  gone  to  the  length  of  imprisoning  one,  and  confining  another  to 
his  house  under  guard. 

Mr.  Adams,  instructed  and  convinced  by  Mr.  Gerry,  had  the  great 
and  rare  courage  to  act  upon  his  conviction.  Against  the  opinion 
of  his  cabinet,  contrary  to  the  cry  and  expectation  of  his  party,  to 
the  infinite  disgust  and  cutting  disappointment  of  Hamilton,  as  well 
as  to  his  own  speed}'  downfall  and  immortal  glory,  he  re-opened  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  France,  which  led  to  a  peace  that  has  lasted 
seventy-three  years.  It  was  his  own  act,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  alone 
shares  with  him  the  glory  of  it.  Mr.  Adams,  in  one  of  his  public 
letters  of  a  later  day,  tells  the  story  of  Mr.  Gerry's  appointment  and 
success  in  a  few  lines :  "  I  called  the  heads  of  departm^^nts  together, 
and  proposed  Mr.  Gerry.  All  the  five  voices  were  unanimously 
against  him.  Such  inveterate  prejudice  shocked  nie.  I  said  noth- 
ing, bul  was  determined  not  to  be  the  slave  of  it.  I  knew  the  man 
infinitely  better  than  all  of  them.  He  was  nominated  and  approved, 
and  finally  saved  the  peace  of  the  nation  ;  for  he  alone  discovered 
and  furnished  the  evidence  that  X,  Y,  and  Z  were  employed  by  Tal- 
leyrand ;  and  he  alone  brought  home  the  direct,  formal,  and  official 
assurances  upon  which  the  subsequent  commission  proceeded,  and 
peace  was  made."  February  17,  1799,  the  president,  to  the  equal 
astonishment  of  Federalists  and  Republicans,  nominated  William 
Vans  Murray  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Republic. 

Hamilton  had  a  prompt  revenge,  but  it  inured  to  the  good  of  the 
country.  The  strange  manner  in  which  both  the  folly  and  the 
crimes  of  public  men  in  the  United  States  have  issued  in  lasting 
public  benefit,  is  an  argument  for  Providence  that  sometimes  stag- 
gers the  stanchest  unbeliever.  Hamilton  destroyed  the  Federalists, 
and  Calhoun  killed  slavery.  When  the  time  came  for  choosing  can- 
didates for  the  presidency,  Hamilton  was  resolved  to  push  John 
Adams  from  his  seat,  though  in  doing  so  he  prostrated  his  own  party. 

86 
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"For  my  individual  part,"  be  wrote  to  Theodore  Sedgwick,  "  mjr 
mind  is  made  up.  I  will  never  more  be  responsible  for  Adams  by 
my  direct  support,  even  though  the  consequence  should  be  the  elec- 
tion of  Jefferson.  If  we  must  have  an  enemy  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  let  it  be  one  whom  we  can  oppose,  and  for  whom  we  are 
not  responsible,  who  will  not  involve  our  party  in  the  disgrace  of  his 
foolish  and  bad  measures.  Under  Adams,  as  under  Jefferson,  the 
government  will  sink." 

A  bungling  business  he  made  of  it ;  but  he  had  his  way.  Hk 
first  thought  was  to  lure  General  Washington  from  the  retreat  he  so 
much  loved,  needed,  and  deserved ;  but  when  the  letter  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  proposing  this  ungrateful  scheme,  reached  Mount  Ver- 
non, Washington  lay  cold  in  death.  Then  Hamilton  brought  once 
more  into  play  that  baleful  ingenuity  of  his  which  had  misled  him 
so  often.  He  attempted  a  manceuvre  which  every  competent  corpo- 
ral knows  to  be  necessarily  fatal, — a  change  of  front  under  the 
enemy's  hottest  fire.  First  by  secret  manipulations  of  legislatures, 
and  afterwards  by  an  open,  printed  appeal,  signed  by  his  name,  he 
endeavored  to  bring  C.  C.  Pincjcney,  the  Federalist  candidate  for  the 
vice-presidency,  into  the  presidency  over  Mr.  Adams.  By  thus 
rending  his  own  party  in  twain,  he  made  the  victory  easier  to  the 
Republicans  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  he  who  made  that  victory  theirs  in 
1800  instead  of  1804. 

Nor  can  we  award  him  even  the  credit  of  submitting  to  the  decis- 
ion of  the  people,  which  is  one  of  the  two  vital  conditions  of  a 
republic's  existence  ;  the  other  being  a  pure  ballot-box.  The  election 
in  New  York  went  against  him ;  i.e.  the  people  elected  a  legislatuie 
pledged  to  choose  Republican  electors.  He  instantly  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Jay,  urging  him  to  summon  at  once  the  existing  legislature 
(whose  time  had  still  seven  weeks  to  run),  and  get  it  to  pass  a  law 
depriving  the  legislature  of  the  power  to  elect  electors,  and  dev(Jf- 
ing  it  upon  the  people  by  districts.  This  manoeuvre  would 
give  the  beaten  Federalists  a  second  chance.  It  would  rob  the  Re- 
publicans of  their  victory.  It  would  compel  them  to  gird  on  their 
armor  again,  and  descend  a  second  time  into  the  arena.  It  was  loe- 
ing  the  game,  grabbing  the  stakes,  and  demanding  another  chance 
to  win  them,  with  points  in  favor  of  the  grabber. 

To  a  person  unacquainted  with  Hamilton's  peculiar  character,  this 
advice  to  the  governor  seems  simply  base.     But  the  error,  like  mil* 
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lions  of  other  errors  of  our  short-sighted  race,  was  not  half  so  much 
moral  as  mental.  It  was  ignorance  and  incapacity  rather  than  tur- 
pitude. He  said  to  the  governor,  in  suhstance :  I  own' that  this 
measure  is  not  regular,  nor  delicate,  nor,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
even  decent ;  but  "  scruples  of  delicacy  and  propriety  ought  not  to 
hinder  the  taking  of  a  legcU  and  constitutional  step  to  prevent  an 
atheist  in  religion  and  a  fanatic  in  politics  from  getting  possession 
of  the  helm  of  state."  You  don't  know  these  Republicans  ai  I  do, 
he  continued.  The  party  is  "  a  composition,  indeed,  of  veiy  incon- 
gruous materials,  but  all  tending  to  mischief;  some  of  them  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  by  stripping  it  of  its  due  energies , 
others  of  them  to  a  revolution,  after  the  manner  of  Bonaparte.  I 
speak  from  indubitable  facts,  not  from  conjectures  and  inferences.'' 
Now,  my  dear  sir,  these  people  call  to  their  aid  "  all  the  resources 
which  vice  can  give :  "  can  we,  then,  hope  to  succeed,  we  virtuous,  if 
we  confine  ourselves  "  within  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  delicacy  and 
decorum  ?"  No,  indeed.  But,  of  course,  we  must  "frankly  avow" 
our  object.  You  must  tell  the  legislature  that  our  purpose  is  to 
reverse  the  result  of  the  late  election,  in  order  to  prevent  the  general 
govemment  from  falling  into  hostile  hands,  and  to  save  the  "  great 
cause  of  social  order."  To  us,  this  long  epistle  to  Mr.  Jay  reads 
more  like  mania  than  wickedness.  This  man  had  lived  in  New  York 
twenty  years  without  so  much  as  learning  the  impossibility  of  its 
people  being  ma<ie  to  submit  to  an  avowed  outrage  so  gross !  Gov- 
ernor Jay  was  at  no  loss  to  characterize  the  proposal  aright.  Instead 
of  plunging  the  State  into  civil  war  by  adopting  the  measure,  he 
folded  Hamilton's  letter,  and  put  it  away  among  his  most  private 
papers,  bearing  this  indorsement :  "  Proposing  a  measure  for  party 
purposes  which  I  think  it  would  not  become  me  to  adopt. *^ 

Mr.  Jefferson's  attitude  during  this  intensest  of  all  known  polit- 
ical struggles  is  an  interesting  study.  The  simplicity  of  his  politi- 
cal system  was  such,  that  he  could  give  a  complete  statement  of  it 
in  a  few  lines ;  alul  it  was  so  sound,  that  the  general  government, 
from  1780  to  1873,  has  worked  well  so  far  as  it  has  conformed  to  it, 
and  worked  ill  as  often  as  it  has  departed  from  it.  Jefferson  was  so 
BiGHi;,  that  every  honest,  patriotic  man  who  has  since  gone  to  Wash- 
ington after  having  learned  his  rudiments  from  Jefferson,  and  has 
had  strength  enough  to  vote  up  to  the  height  of  his  convictions,  has 
^Bade  a  respectable  public  career,  no  matter  how  ordinary  his  endow- 
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)ne  might  be  more  or  less  friendly  to  us  than  the  other.  The 
r«dations  of  France  upon  our  commerce  were  indeed  "  atrocious," 
he  believed  that  a  mission  sincerely  disposed  to  peace  would 
iin  retribution  ^nd  honorable  settlement.  These  were  his 
iciples,  but  he  indulged  no  antipathy  to  those  who  differed  from 
I.  "  I  know  too  well,"  said  he,  "  the  texture  of  the  human  mind 
the  slipperiness  of  the  human  reason,  to  consider  diiferences  of 
lion  otherwise  than  differences  of  form  and  feature.  Integrity 
riews,  more  than  their  soundness,  is  the  basis  of  esteem." 
uch  is  a  brief  outline  of  his  opinions,  political  and  other,  in  view 
:he  fact  well  known,  that  he  would  again  be  the  candidate  of 
party  for  the  presidency  in  1800. 

'he  tranquil  dignity  of  the  candidate's  demeanor  was  pleasing  to 
less.  During  1798  *and  1799  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his 
3  and  strength  to  enlightening  the  public  mind;  employing  for 
purpose  all  that  his  party  possessed  of  bright  intelligence  and 
jtised  ability.  But  when,  in  1800,  the  contest  lost  the  character 
k  conflict  of  ideas,  and  assumed  that  of  a  competition  of  persons, 
ceased  to  write  letters,  withdrew  to  Monticello,  and  spent  an 
sually  laborious  summer  in  improving  his  nail-factory,  burning 
ks  for  his  house,  and  superintending  his  farms ;  rarely  going 
her  from  home  than  the  next  village ;  never  too  busy  to  keep  up 
meteorological  records,  and  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Philo- 
lical  Society. 

ndeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  letters,  the  more  furiously  the 
m  of  politics  raged  about  him,  the  more  attentive  he  was  to 
osophy.  It  was  in  the  very  heat  of  the  war  frenzy  of  1798  that 
wrote  his  well-known  letter  to  Mr.  Nolan,  asking  information 
:erning  those  "  large  herds  of  horses  in  a  wild  state,"  which,  he 
been  recently  informed,  were  roaming  "in  the  country  west  of 
Mississippi."  He  entreated  Mr.  Nolan  to  be  very  particular 
exact  in  detailing  "  the  manners,  habits,  and  laws  of  the  horse's 
tence  "  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  was  also  during  the  very  crisis 
the  French  imbroglio,  in  February,  1799,  that  he  penned  his 
ous  letter  about  the  steam-engine;  in  which  he  expressed  a 
id  hope,  that  perhai)si  the  steam-engine,  as  now  improved  by 
tt,  might  be  available  for  pumping  water  to  the  tops  of  houses 
family  use.  Every  family,  he  said,  has  a  kitchen  flre;  small, 
)ed,  but  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     To  these  years   seems  to 
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belong  also  his  invention  of  the  reyolying  chair,  which  the  newspa- 
pers of  that  day  used  to  style  "Mr.  Jefferson's  whirligig  chair," 
now  a  familiar  object  in  all  countries  and  most  counting-room& 
The  party  papers  of  the  time  had  their  little  joke  even  upon  this 
innocent  device;  insisting  that  Mr.  Je£ferson  invented  it  to  facilitate 
bis  looking  all  ways  at  onoe^ 


CHAPTER  LEL 

THE   CAMPATON  LIES    OF   1800. 

That  product  of  the  human  intellect  which  we  denominate  the 
[Campaign  Lie,  though  it  did  not  originate  in  the  United  States,  has 
lere  attained  a  development  unknown  in  other  lands.  It  is  the 
lestiny  of  America  to  try  all  experiments  and  exhaust  all  follies. 
[n  the  short  space  of  seventy-seven  years,  we  have  exhausted  the 
efficiency  of  falsehood  uttered  to  keep  a  man  out  of  office.  The  fact 
s  not  to  our  credit,  indeed ;  for  we  must  have  lied  to  an  immeasura- 
ble extent  before  the  printed  word  of  man,  during  six  whole  months 
>f  every  fourth  year,  could  have  lost  so  much  of  its  natural  power 
o  affect  human  belief.  Still  less  is  it  for  our  good ;  since  Campaign 
Truths,  however  important  they  may  be,  are  equally  ineffectual. 
kx>ii  after  the  publication  of  a  certain  ponderous  work,  called  the 
liife  of  Andrew  Jackson,  one  of  the  original  Jackson  men  of  Penn- 
lylvania  met  the  author  in  the  street,  and  said  in  substance,  "  I  am 
Lstonished  to  find  how  little  I  knew  of  a  man  whose  battles  I  fought 
or  twelve  years.  I  heard  all  those  stories  of  his  quarrels  and  vio- 
ence ;  but  I  supposed,  of  course,  they  were  Campaign  Lies  I " 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  began  so  many  things  in  the  early  career 
jif  the  United  States,  was  the  first  object  upon  whom  the  Campaign 
Liiar  tried  his  unpractised  talents.  The  art,  indeed,  may  be  said  to 
ciave  been  introduced  in  1796  to  prevent  his  election  to  the  presi- 
iency;  but  it  was  in  18Q0  that  it  was  clearly  developed  into  a 
distinct  species  of  falsehood.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  even 
amid  the  heat  of  the  election  of  1800,  the  Campaign  Liar  was  hard 
put  to  it,  and  did  not  succeed  in  originating  that  variety  and  reck- 
less extravagance  of  calumny  which  has  crowned  his  efforts  since. 
•Fefferson's  life  presented  to  his  view  a  most  discouraging  monotony 
•f  innocent  and  beneficial  actions,  —  twenty-five  years  of  laborious 
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and  unrecompensed  public  service,  relieved  by  the  violiu,  science 
invention,  agriculture,  the  education  of  his  nephews,  and  the  love  of 
his  daughters.  A  life  so  exceptionally  blameless  did  not  give  fair 
scope  to  talent ;  since  a  falsehood,  to  have  its  full  and  lasting  effect, 
must  contain  a  fraction  of  a  grain  of  truth.  Still,  the  Campaign 
Liar  of  1800  did  very  well  for  a  beginner. 

He  was  able,  of  course,  to  prove  that  Mr.  Jefferson  "hated  the 
Constitution,''  had  hated  it  from  the  beginning,  and  was  "pledged 
to   subvert    it.''      The    noble   Marcellus  of  New   York   (Hamilton 
apparently)  writing  in  Noah  Webster's  new  paper,  the  Commercial 
Advertiser,  soared  into  prophecy,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  describe 
with  precision  the  methods  which  Mr.  Jefferson  woula  ^mplo}  in 
effecting  his  fell  purpose.     He  would  begin  by  turning  every  Fed- 
eralist out  of  office,  down  to  the  remotest  postmaster.      Then  he 
would  "  tumble  the  financial  system  of  the  country  into  ruin  bt  one 
stroke;"  which  would  of  necessity  stop  all  payments  of  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  and  bring  on  "universal  bankruptcy  and  beggary.'* 
Next  he  would  dismantle  the  navy,  and  thus  give  such  free  course 
to  privateering,  that  ^^  every  vessel  which  floated   from  oui  shores 
^ould  be  plundered  or  captured."     And,  since  every  source  of  reve- 
nue would  be  dried  up,  the  government  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
pay  the  pensions  of  the  scarred  veterans  of  the    Revolution,  who 
would  be  seen  '*  starving  in  the  streets,  or  living  on  the  cold  and 
precarious  supplies  of  charity."      Soon  the  unpaid  officers  of  the 
government  would  resign,  and  "counterfeiting  woidd  be  practised 
with  impunity."     In  short,  good  people,  the  election   of  Jefferson 
will  be  the  signal  for  Pandora  to  open  her  box,  and  empty  it  upon 
your  heads. 

The  Campaign  Liar  mounted  the  pulpit.  In  the  guise  of  the 
Reverend  Cotton  Mather  Smith  of  Connecticut,  he  stated  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  gained  his  estate  by  robbery  and  fraud, — yea,  evenhy 
robbing  a  widow  and  fatherless  children  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
intrusted  to  him  by  the  dead  father's  will.  "All  of  this  can  be 
proved,"  said  the  Reverend  Campaigner.  Some  of  the  falsehoods 
were  curiously  remote  from  the  truth.  "He  despises  mechanics," 
said  a  Philadelphia  paragraphist  of  a  man  who  doted  on  a  well- 
skilled,  conscientious  workman.  "He  despises  mechanics,  and  owns 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,"  remarked  this  writer.  That  Mon- 
Ucello  swarmed  with  yellow  Jeffersons  was  the  natural  conjectoif 
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of  a  party  who  recognized  as  their  chief  the  paramour  of  a  Reynolds. 
"Mr.  Jefferson's  Congo  Harem"  was  a  party  cry.  There  wer€ 
allusions  to  a  certain  "Dusky  Sally,"  otherwise  Sally  Henings, 
whose  children  were  said  to  resemble  th^  master  of  Monticello  in 
their  features  and  the  color  of  their  hair.  In  this  particular  Cam- 
paign Lie,  there  was  just  that  fractional  portion  of  truth  which  was 
necessary  to  preserve  it  fresh  and  vigorous  to  this  day.  There  is 
even  a  respectable  Madison  Henings,  now  living  in  Ohio,  who  sup- 
poses that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  his  father.  Mr.  Henings  has  been 
misinformed.  The  record  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  every  day  and  hour, 
contained  in  his  pocket  memorandum  books,  compared  with  the 
record  of  his  slaves'  birth,  proves  the  impossibility  of  his  having 
been  the  father  of  Madison  Henings.  So  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Kandall,  who  examined  the  records  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
The  father  of  those  children  was  a  near  relation  of  the  Jeffersons, 
who  need  not  be  named. 

Perhaps  I  may,  in  view  of  recent  and  threatened  publications, 
copy  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Randall's  interesting  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  will  be  valued  by  those  who  believe  that  chastity  in  man 
is  as  precious  a  treasure  as  chastity  in  woman,  and  not  less  essential 
to  the  happiness,  independence,  and  dignity  of  his  existence :  — 

"Colonel  Randolph  (grandson  of  Mr.  Jefferson)  informed  me  (at 
Monticello)  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, in  this  or  any  other  instance,  had  any  such  intimacy  with 
his  female  slaves.  At  the  period  when  these  children  were  bom, 
Colonel  Randolph  had  charge  of  Monticello.  He  gave  all  the  gene- 
ral directions,  and  gave  out  all  their  clothes  to  the  slaves.  He  said 
Sally  Henings  was  treated  and  dressed  just  like  the  rest.  He  said 
Mr.  Jefferson  never  locked  the  door  of  his  room  by  day,  and  that  he. 
Colonel  Randolph,  slept  within  sound  of  his  breathing  at  night. 
He  said  he  had  never  seen  a  motion  or  a  look  or  a  circumstance 
which  led  him  to  suspect,  for  an  instant,  that  there  was  a  particle 
more  of  familiarity  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Sally  Henings  than 
between  him  and  the  most  repulsive  servant  in  the  establishment, 
and  that  no  porson  living  at  Monticello  ever  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing.  Colonel  Randolph  said  that  he  had  spent  a  good  share  of 
bis  life  closely  about  Mr.  Jefferson,  —  at  home  and  on  his  journeys, 
in  all  sorts  of  circumstances,  —  and  he  believed  him  to  be  as  chaste 
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and  pure,  ''as  immaculate  a  man  as  ever  Grod  created."  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Goyemor  Eandolph,  took  the  Dusky 
Solly  stories  much  to  heart.  But  she  spoke  to  her  sons  only  once 
on  the  suhject.  Not  long  hefore  her  death,  she  called  two  of  them 
to  her,  —  the  Colonel,  and  George  Wythe  Randolph.  She  asked 
the  Colonel  if  he  remembered  when  Hcnings  (the  slave  who  meet 
resembled  Mr.  Jefferson)  was  bom.  He  turned  to  the  book  contain- 
ing the  list  of  slaves,  and  found  that  he  was  bom  at  the  time  sup- 
posed by  Mrs,  Randolph.  She  then  directed  her  son's  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Sally  Henings  could  not  have  met, 
were  far  distant  from  each  other,  for  fifteen  months  prior  to  the 
birth.  She  bade  her  eons  remember  this  fact,  and  always  defend 
the  character  of  their  grandfather.  It  so  happened,  when  I  wis 
examining  an  old  account-book  of  Mr.  Jefferson's,  I  came  pop  on 
the  original  entry  of  this  slave's  birth ;  and  I  was  then  able,  from 
well-known  circumstances,  to  prove  the  fifteen  months'  separation. 
...  I  could  give  fifty  more  facts,  if  there  were  any  need  of  it,  to 
show  Mr.  Jefferson's  innocence  of  this  and  all  similar  offences 
against  propriety." 

So  much  for  this  poor  Campaign  Lie,  which  has  been  current  in 
the  world  for  seventy-four  years,  and  will,  doubtless,  walk  the  earth 
as  long  as  weak  mortals  need  high  examples  of  folly  to  keep  them  on 
endurable  terms  with  themselves. 

Religion,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  was  an  important  element  in 
the  political  strife  of  1800.  There  was  not  a  pin  to  choose  between 
the  heterodoxy  of  the  two  candidates ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Adams  was 
sometimes,  in  his  familiar  letters,  more  pronounced  in  his  .dissent 
from  established  beliefs  than  Jefferson.  Neither  of  these  Christians 
perceived,  as  clearly  as  we  now  do,  the  absolute  necessity  to  unrear 
soning  men  of  that  husk  of  fiction  in  which  vital  truth  is  usually 
enclosed  ;  nor  what  a  vast,  indispensable  service  the  Priest  renders  the 
ignorant  man  in  supj^lying  fictions  for  his  acceptance  less  degrading 
than  those  which  he  could  invent  for  himself.  Mr.  Adams,  however, 
was  by  far  the  more  impatient  of  the  two  with  popular  creeds,  as  he 
shows  in  many  a  comic  outburst  of  robust  and  boisterous  contempt 
He  protested  his  utter  inability  to  comprehend  that  side  of  human 
nature  which  made  people  object  to  paying  a  pittance  for  his  new 
navy-yards,  and  eager  to  throw  away  their  money  upon  such  atruc- 
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turea  as  St.  Paul's  in  London  and  St.  Peter's  at  Home.  As  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  greatly  surpassed  Jefferson  in  his  aver- 
sion to  it.  lie  scolded  Jefferson  for  bringing  over  European  profes- 
sors, because  they  were  "  all  infected  with  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
creeds,"  and  "  all  believed  that  that  great  Principle  which  has  pro- 
duced this  boundless  universe,  —  Newton'«  universe  and  Herschel's 
universe,  —  carae  down  to  this  little  ball,  to  be  spit  upon  by  Jews." 
Mr.  Adams's  opinion  was,  that  ^^  until  this  awful  blasphemy  was  got 
rid  of,  there  will  never  be  any  liberal  science  in  this  world." 

And  yet  he  escaped  anathema.  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  contrary, 
was  denounced  by  the  pious  and  moral  Hamilton  as  '^  an  atheist." 
The  great  preacher  of  that  day  in  New  York  was  Dr.  John  Mason, 
an  ardent  politician,  as  patriotic  and  well-intentioned  a  gentleman 
as  then  lived.  Ho  evolved  from  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  the 
appalling  truth,  that  the  Bepublican  candidate  for  the  presidency 
did  not  believe  in  a  universal  deluge !  He  sounded  the  alarm.  A 
few  weeks  before  the  election,  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Voice  of  Warning  to  Christians  on  the  ensuing  Election ;  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  Notes,  and  inferred,  from  passages  quoted,  that  the 
author  was  "a  profane  philosopher  and  an  infidel."  "Christians  !" 
he  exclaimed,  "  it  is  tlius  that  a  man,  whom  you  are  expected  to 
elevate  to  the  chief  magistracy,  insults  yourselves  and  your  Bible  !" 
An  interesting  character  was  this  Dr.  Mason,  if  we  may  believe  the 
anecdotes  still  told  of  him  by  old  inhabitants  of  New  York.  What 
a  scene  must  that  have  been  when  he  paused,  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
his  rousing  Fast-day  sermons,  and,  raising  his  eyes  and  hands  to 
heaven,  burst  into  impassioned  supplication :  "  Send  us,,  if  Thou 
wilt,  murrain  upon  our  cattle,  a  famine  upon  our  land,  cleanness  of 
teeth  in  our  borders ;  send  us  pestilence  to  waste  our  cities ;  send  us, 
if  it  please  Thee,  the  sword  to  bathe  itself  in  the  blood  of  our  sons ; 
hut  spare  us.  Lord  God  Most  Merciful,  spare  us  that  curse,  —  most 
dreadful  of  all  curses,  —  an  alliance  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte ! " 
An  eye-witness  reports  that,  as  the  preacher  uttered  these  words 
with  all  the  energy  of  frantic  apprehension,  the  blood  gushed  from 
his  nostrils.  He  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  without  knowing 
what  he  did,  and,  instantly  resuming  his  gesture,  held  the  bloody 
handkerchief  aloft,  as  if  it  were  the  symbol  of  the  horrors  he  foretold. 
To  such  a  point,  in  those  simple  old  days,  could  campaign  falsehood 
madden  able  and  good  men  ! 
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The  orthodox  clergy  were  not  averse  then,  it  appears,  to"politic!i 
in  the  pulpit."  Our  historical  collections  yield  many  proofs  of  it  in 
the  form  of  pamphlets  and  sermons  of  the  year  1800.  It  cheers  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer,  in  his  dusty  rummaging,  to  measure  the  stride 
the  public  mind  has  tal;en  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
"  Hold  !  "  crios  one  vigorous  lay  sermonizer  (Claims  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson to  the  Presidency  examined  at  the  Bar  of  Christianity),  — 
"  hold !  The  blameless  dei)ortment  of  this  man  has  been  the  theme 
of  encomium.  He  is  chaste,  temperate,  hospitable,  affectionate,  and 
frank."  But  he  is  no  Christian !  He  does  not  believe  in  the  Del- 
uge. He  does  not  go  to  church.  "  Shall  Thomas  Jefferson,"  asks 
this  writer,  "  who  denies  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  avows  the 
pernicious  folly  of  all  religion,  be  your  governor  ?  " 

One  writer  proves  his  case  thus :  1,  The  French  Revolution  was 
a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Christian  religion  ;  2,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son avowed  a  cordial  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution; 
3,  Therefore  Thomas  Jefferson  aims  at  the  destruction  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  To  this  reasoning  facts  were  added.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
fearing  to  trust  the  post-oflBce,  had  written  a  letter  in  Latin  to  an 
infidel  author,  approving  his  work,  and  urging  him  to  print  it.  Then 
look  at  his  friends!  Are  they  not  "deists,  atheists,  and  infidels?" 
Did  not  General  Dearborn,  one  of  his  active  supporters,  while  travel- 
ling to  Washington  in  a  public  stage,  say,  that  "  so  long  as  our 
temples  stood,  we  could  not  hope  for  good  order  or  good  govern- 
ment "  ?  The  same  Dearborn,  passing  a  church  in  Connecticut, 
pointed  at  it,  and  scornfully  exclaimed,  "Look  at  that  painted  nuis- 
ance ! "  But  the  most  popular  and  often -repeated  anecdote  of  this 
nature,  which  the  contest  elicited,  was  the  following:  "When  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  John  B.  Smith  resided  in  Virginia,  the  famous  Mazzei 
liappenod  one  night  to  be  his  guest.  Dr.  Smith  having,  as  usual, 
assembled  liis  famil}''  for  their  evening  devotions,  the  circumstance 
occasioned  some  discourse  on  religion,  in  which  the  Italian  made  no 
secret  of  his  infidel  principles.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he 
remarked  to  Dr.  Smith,  *  Why,  your  great  philosopher  and  statesman, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  is  rather  further  gone  in  infidelity  than  I  am;'  and 
related,  in  confirmation,  the  following  anecdote.  That,  as  he  was 
once  riding  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  expressed  his  '  surprise  that  the 
people  of  this  country  take  no  better  care  of  their  public  buildings.' 
'  What  buildings  ? '   exclaimed   Mr.    Jefferson.     '  Is    that    not  a 
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church  ? '  replied  he,  pointing  to  a  decayed  edifice.  'Yes/  answered 
Mr.  Jefferson.  *  I  am  astonished/  said  the  other,  '  that  they  permit 
it  to  be  in  so  ruinous  a  condition.'  ^It  is  good  enough,^  rejoined 
Mr.  Jefferson,  ^for  him  that  was  bom  in  a  inanger  I '  Such  a  con- 
temptuous fling  at  the  blessed  Jesus  could  issue  from  the  lips  of  no 
other  than  a  deadly  foe  to  his  name  and  his  cause." 

Tliis  story  had  the  greater  effect  from  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  unlucky  passage  of  Jefferson's  letter  to  Mazzei  upon  the  Sam- 
sons and  Solomons  who  had  gone  over  to  the  English  side  of  Amer- 
ican politics.  Fifty  versions  of  it  could  easily  be  collected,  even  at 
this  late  day,  but  the  one  just  given  appears  to  be  the  original.  It  is 
startling  to  discover,  while  turning  over  the  campaign  litter  of  1800, 
that,  in  tlie  height  and  hurly-burly  of  the  strife,  there  was  spread 
abroad,  all  over  the  land,  a  report  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  sudden  death, 
which  it  required  several  days  to  correct,  even  in  the  Atlantic  cities. 

It  was  first  printed  in  the  Baltimore  American.  "  I  discharge  my 
duty,"  said  the  gentleman  who  brought  the  news  from  Virginia,  "  in 
giving  this  information  as  I  received  it ;  but  may  the  God  who 
directed  the  pen  and  inspired  the  heart  of  the  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence  procrastinate,  if  but  for  a  short  time, 
80  severe  a  punishment  from  a  land  which  heretofore  has  received 
more  than  a  common  share  of  his  blessings !  " 

It  is  not  clear,  upon  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  why  Jefferson 
should  have  been  singled  out  for  reprobation  on  account  of  a  hetero- 
doxy in  which  so  many  of  the  great  among  his  compeers  shared. 
He  attributed  it  himself  to  the  conspicuous  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  Virginia;  a  policy  which  the 
clergy  opposed  with  vehemence  in  each  State,  until,  in  1834,  the 
divorce  was  complete  and  universal  by  the  act  of  Massachusetts. 
Readers  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's  Autobiography  remember  how  ear- 
nestly that  genial  hunter  before  the  Lord  fought  the  severance  in  Con- 
necticut. Some  of  the  clergy,  Jefferson  thought,  cherished  hopes  of 
undoing  the  work  done  in  Virginia  and  other  States  through  Madi- 
son, Wythe,  and  himself.  But,  said  he,  "  the  returning  good  sense 
of  our  country  threatens  abortion  to  their  hopes,  and  they  believe 
that  any  portion  of  power  confided  to  me  will  be  exerted  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  schemes.  And  they  believe  rightly ;  for  I  have  sworn 
upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny 
oyer  the  mind  of  man." 
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He  wnfOjttL  '71  pinKijife  -far  Inr  if  Tmirari  i«  ^"^^^^t  to  pab- 
.ir  "ZKi  ^  'I!*'  xnrrii.  iilii.  ou.  ^ssrii  3bue:  "vsii!]!  ICjck  Twmin  has 
n'-'s'ait'-  -aJf^  •  -JIT'  ;ig  is^.r  vTii  "iie  3aia!iiw»  •fuffmsit.^  Whfle 
If  T"a  3i#»r  -aasau  aiT  -d  msr  a  -wririt.  il  "iie  awrnx  «^  yotmg  or 
immm-t  -jt^-SK'Hs.  f*TP!i  n.  Jis-  iwri  amiit^.  sundiiDeti  s?  disturb  their 
:a;rii.  i^r  t-.»  -inaJT^  ^ijuniifg  or  TnaTTTain^Trg  ii*  «yt^  to  liberty 
'  It  •'il  'f  -hf'Uvrir  mii.  Trreanr*  TTna^  jr  a  znmt  wtien  the  word 
•  Toiranuii  *  t:»  nu*^  i:^  inuniiiEuia  "hsuL  inditeL  acd  he  wm  a 
rsifiiiianr  n^^r  "iie  TB*s%iem%r\  ie  -wwnr  tj  a  Hiiir»Ta.  it  dbat  denomina- 
-£01  IT  ?'iiiaii*f:nn:a.  n  "rii«iL  »  'i%±  mr^  -  Pti  Prifted^fj  officiated 
-.i  aiimisTmii^  imiit?ni.— as. *  •!  nf^'^vdL^  iif  mure  wrote,  -by  any 
▼•uri  ir  RT.  "irtw  "h  -tie  arme  if  inniitfEiace.  -ir  admit  a  right  of 
jiivur^  .urn  "ii»*  ^tiii^nns  iiinumisi'  if  rtfits^.  Ott.  di*  contrarr,  we 
ic*  j#iTiniL  T^n.  L  mti  ?»ipff»  ini*,  ti  su^  r.'iiE3i«iL  cvzse.  even  with 
^.rr^.r  .rj^*'rl  -.»  HiinLroin  ^i*  rnmnim  ^'gi»  if  trve^Laoa  of  conscience. 
"^^  inrrir,  vr-i  in**  "iiiar:  loii.  me  itimL  *i  Bmsw  dovn  tbe  daring 
u.ii  uiai^*?'.'*-*  •!? >rrs  if  "r^*!*^  wan  violit  Mtimrt^  tLe  public  opinion 
- .  v;.:»r.r^iri»  .:i<»Mf  Jirii  "nii^  Tjnmj  'iw^c  rvc^Ssc*  £aitb  which  the 
..iF^  >.:t-»*  *:  .'ii»*:i7  iJ«£iara*L  Fir  rELs  mnnxL.  were  mv  opinions 
.  *'i»%  K-^ojLvri  ic  'hnvt  wou  jcsnicaae  "^e  rfcht  of  questioning 
\t»r\\.  Z  T  Villi  li'X  !nm.r-*^;Kn^f  laiw:  icrcac*-"*  br  descending  to  an 
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r*  ^Tr'--r""-^-'^i  r%5*!:s:c'2^  fjLi^  il  rv7abi£i:&n  institutions,  that 
;  <  *..'.r.*rr.r.'^-  r:«*^  *Tr:»?r.«:r  t:  r»carjjaij  rcerxidices  in  1800,  and 
r*^^  ••■^  •  "^  -''•*  ""^^  r't-Arlj  jtf.  12..? J  w:iiji  if  the  religious  question 
...-<-.  -.  ,1  \*r^r.  n-*^L  Tr^irrijc  tfrwctSw  that,  when  the  news  of  hia 
*.*.-,  -.  r'^  '-.^i  Xrr-ir  Eiirlxi  L  $iM]iie  :ii  Hadfes^  in  wild  consternation, 
r.  -;.i'  :!\^  .•  ri.  ^r^  i :-«t.  tl*  w*Il  iri  th*  tittWHJooler.  But,  in  truth, 
-■->  -.7 <:*:•:  '/^  J-rrr**:-  i*.  a;.d  >?c.r  -as  Iwen.  the  real  creed  of  the 
'.^'.\'.>  '.'.  •-*:  Vz.r.fA  StAtesw  TfcrT  kiL-ow  in  their  hearts,  whaterer 
:,;.'.  'A  -Kvf  :•  •.:,-T  siaj  hibiraallr  ^je,  that  Christianity  is  a  /(/«, 
;.'.•  2k  r^-  <rf:  ji  pr.r-cipal  of  condiK-t.  liot  a  theory  of  the  universe. 
"I  ;i','.  a  Cr.r-riATi."  wrote  Jeflferson,  '^in  the  only  sense  in  which 
J<r'  i<  -*ifh«:d  anv  ori*:  to  be,  —  sincerrir  attached  to  his  doctrines  in 
y/r*:f*:r<rrK:';  v>  a]l  o*her«."  One  evening,  in  Wmahington,  havings 
for  a  %oji'l'rr,  a  little  leii?ure,  he  took  two  cheap  copies  of  the  New 
'J  <-fctsirfi'rnt,  pr>cured  for  the  purpose,  and  cut  from  them  the  words  of 
J<'Mijit,  anrj  such  other  passages  of  the  evangelists  as  are  in  closest 
nrcfjtd  with  them.     Thcrse  he  pasted  in  a  little  book|  and  entitled  il^ 
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The  Pliilo80i)hy  of  Jesus  extracted  from  the  Text  of  the  Evangelists. 
Two  evenings  were  employed  in  this  interesting  work ;  and  when  it 
was  done  he  contemplated  it  with  rapturous  satisfaction.  The 
words  of  Jesus,  he  thought,  were  ^'  as  distinguishahle  from  the  mat- 
ter in  which  they  are  imhedded  as  diamonds  in  dunghills.  A  more 
precious  morsel  of  ethics  was  never 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

THB   TIE  BETWEEN  JEFFERSON  AND   BUSB. 

The  peculiar  result  of  the  election  of  1800  is  familiar  to  most 
readers:  Jefferson,  73;  Burr,  73;  Adams,  65;  C.  C.  Pinckney,  64; 
Jay,  1.     Again  Hamilton's  preposterous  device  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege brought  trouble  and  peril  upon  the  country ;  for  the  Federalists, 
as  soon  as  the  tie  was  known,  made  haste  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
their  errors  by  intriguing  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people,  and  make 
Burr  president  instead  of  Jefferson.     I  need  not  repeat  the  shame- 
%1  story.     For  many  days,  during  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  balloted    twenty-nine   times,   the   country  was   excited  and 
alarmed;  and  nothing  averted  civil  commotion  but  the  wise  and 
resolute  conduct  of  the  Republican  candidates.     At  Albany,  where 
Burr's  duties  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  detained 
him  during  the  crisis,  an  affair  more  interesting  to  him  even  than  the 
presidential   election  was  transpiring.     Theodosia,  his  only  daugh- 
ter, the  idol  of  his  life,  was  iparried  at  Albany,  February  2,  1800 
(a  week  before  the  balloting  began),  to  Joseph  Alston  of  South 
Carolina.     He  performed  but  one  act  in  connection  with  the  strug- 
gle in  the  wilderness  of  Washington.     He  wrote  a  short,  decisive 
note  to  a  member  of  the  House,  repudiating  the  unworthy  attempt 
about  to    be  made    to   elevate   him.     His   friends,  he   truly   said, 
"  would  dishonor  his  views  and  insult  his  feelings  by  a  suspicion 
that  he  would  submit  to  be  instrumental  in  counteracting  the  wishes 
and  the  expectations  of  the  United  States ; "  and  he  constituted  the 
friend  to  whom  he  wrote  his  proxy  to  declare  these  sentiments  if  the 
occasion  should  require.     Having  despatched  this  letter,  and  being 
then  at  a  distance  of  ten*  days'  travel  from  the  seat  of  government, 
he  did  nothing,  and  could  do  nothing,  further. 
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Jefferson's  part  was  much  more  difficnU.  Besides  that  a  great 
part}'  looked  to  him  as  the  repository  of  their  rights,  his  own  pride 
was  interested  in  his  not  being  made  the  victim  of  a  corrupt 
intrigue.  As  the  president  of  tlie  Senate,  he  was  in  the  nearest 
proximity  to  the  scene  of  strife,  liable  to  take  fire  from  the  passions 
that  raged  there.  Seldom  has  a  fallible  man  been  placed  in  circum- 
stances more  trying  to  mind  and  nerve. 

There  were  four  evil  courses  possible  to  the  Federalists ;  each  of 
which  Jefferson  had  considered,  and  was  prepared  for,  before  the 
balloting  began. 

1.  They  might  elect  Aaron  Burr  president,  and  himself  vice-pres- 
ident. In  that  case,  because  the  election  would  have  been  "agree- 
able to  the  Constitution,'*  though  "  variant  from  the  intentions  of 
the  people,''  his  purpose  was  to  submit  without  a  word.  "  No  man," 
he  wrote  a  few  weeks  later,  **  would  have  submitted  more  cheerfully 
than  myself,  because  I  am  sure  the  administration  would  have  been 
Republican." 

2.  The  Federalists  could  offer  terms  to  Jefferson,  and  endeavor  to 
extort  valuable  concessions  from  him.  Upon  this  point,  too,  his 
mind  was  made  up ;  and  he  met  every  approach  of  this  nature  by  a 
declaration,  in  .some  form,  that  "  he  would  not  come  into  the  presi- 
dency by  capitulation."  He  has  himself  recorded  several  of  these 
attempts  at  negotiation.  "  Coming  out  of  the  Senate  one  day,"  he 
writes,  "  I  found  Gouverneur  Morris  on  the  steps.  He  stopped  me, 
and  began  a  conversation  on  the  strange  and  portentous  state  of 
things  then  existing,  and  went  on  to  observe,  that  the  reasons  why 
the  minority  of  States  was  so  opposed  to  my  being  elected  were,  that 
they  apprehended,  that,  1,  I  would  turn  all  Federalists  out  of  office ; 
2,  Put  down  the  navy ;  3,  Wipe  off  the  public  debt.  That  I  need 
only  to  declare,  or  authorize  my  friends  to  declare,  that  I  would  not 
take  these  steps,  and  instantly  the  event  of  the  election  would  be 

lixpence  per  mile  way  passengers.  For  seats  apply  to  William  Vandervoort,  No.  48,  comer 
of  Courtland  and  Greenwich  Streets,  Xew  York,  and  of  T.  Weimore,  Albany."  —  JNTew  York 
Evening  Post,  Sept.  11, 1804. 

"  The  New  York  and  Albany  Mail  Stage  on  the  West  Side  of  the  River  — 

••  Will  leave  New  York  every  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  at  two  o'clock  In  the 

afternoon,  lodges  at  Ilnckensack,  Goshen,  and  Kingston,  and  arrives  at  Albany  the  third  day. 

Fore  of  each  passenger  through,  eight  dollars.    Way  passengers,  ^rc  cevts  per  mile.    For 

•eaU  apply  to  .lohn  Oakley,  No.  75  Vesey  Street,  opposite  the  Bear  Market,  New  York. 
•*  Extra  carriages  and  horses  may  be  had  at  any  time  by  applying  at  Hoboken  or  Hacken* 

Mck."  — A'«(»  York  Evening  J 'oat,  Nov.  6, 1804. 
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fixed.  I  told  him  that  I  should  leave  the  world  to  judge  of  the 
course  I  meant  to  pursue  by  that  which  I  had  pursued  hitherto, 
believing  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  passive  and  silent  during  the  present 
scene  ;  that  I  should  certainly  make  no  terms;  should  never  go  into 
the  office  of  president  by  capitulation,  nor  with  my  hands  tied  by  any 
conditions  which  should  hinder  me  from  pursuing  the  measures  which 
I  should  deem  for  tlie  public  good."  Other  interviewers,  some  of 
whom  held  the  election  in  their  hands,  had  no  better  success. 

3.  The  balloting  could  have  been  continued  day  after  day,  until 
the  end  of  Mr.  Adams's  term,  two  weeks  distant ;  wlien,  there  being 
no  president  and  no  vice-president,  anarchy  and  chaos  might  have 
been  expected.  For  this  emergency,  also,  Jefferson  had  provided  a 
plan,  which,  he  always  thought,  would  have  prevented  serious 
trouble.  The  Republican  members  of  Congress,  in  conjunction  with 
the  president  and  vice-president  elect,  intended  to  meet,  and  issue  m 
call  to  the  whole  country  for  a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution^ 
and  provide  a  suitable,  orderly  remedy'  for  the  lapse  of  government. 
This  convention,  as  Jefferson  remarked  to  Dr.  Priestley,  **  would 
have  been  on  the  ground  in  eight  weeks,  would  have  repaii*ed  the 
Constitution  where  it  was  defective,  and  wound  it  up  again." 

4.  But  unhappily  there  was  a  fourth  expedient  contemplated, 
which  was  fraught  with  peril  to  the  country's  peace.  It  was  pro* 
posed  to  pass  a  law  devolving  the  government  upon  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  (to  be  elected  by  the  Senate),  in  case  the  office  of 
president  should  become  vacant.  At  once  he  declared,  in  conversa- 
tions meant  to  be  reported,  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  resisted 
by  force.  The  very  day,  said  he,  that  such  an  act  is  passed,  the 
Middle  States  (i.e.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania)  will  ann.  And 
when  we  know  that  James  Monroe  was  the  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  Thomas  McKean  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  we  may  be  sure 
that  this  was  no  empty  threat  Not  for  a  day,  he  added,  will  such 
a  usurpation  be  submitted  to.  "I  was  decidedly  with  those,"  he 
explained  a  few  weeks  after,  "  who  were  determined  not  to  permit 
it.  Because,  that  precedent  once  set,  it  would  be  artificially  repro- 
duced, and  would  soon  end  in  a  dictator." 

But  he  was  not  wanting  in  efforts  to  prevent  a  calamity  so  dire. 
There  was  one  man  who  could  have  instantly  frustrated  the  scheme 
by  his  veto,  —  Mr.  Adams,  the  president,  with  whom  Jefferson, 
with  that  indomitable  good-nature  and  inexhaustible  tolerance  of 
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his,  had  maintained  friendly  relations  through  all  the  mad  stnfe 
of  the  last  years.  Upon  reaching  the  seat  of  government  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session,  he  had  hesitated  before  calling  at  the 
presidential  mansion.  Knowing  the  sensitive  self-love  of  his  old 
friend,  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  called  too  soon  Mr.  Adams  would 
think  he  meant  to  exult  over  him,  and  that  if  he  delayed  his  visit 
beyond  the  usual  period  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  slight.  He 
called,  however,  at  length,  and  found  the  defeatetl  man  alone.  One 
glance  at  the  president  satisfied  him  that  he  had  come  too  soon. 
Mr.  Adams,  evidently  unreconciled  to  the  issue  of  the  election,  hur- 
ried forward  in  a  manner  which  betrayed  extreme  agitation ;  and, 
without  sitting  down  or  asking  his  visitor  to  sit,  said,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  You  have  turned  me  out ;  you  have  turned  me  out."  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  that  suave  and  gentle  tone  which  fell  like  balm  upon 
the  sore  and  troubled  minds  of  men,  said,  "  I  have  not  turned  you 
out,  Mr.  Adams;  and  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to 
show  that  I  have  not,  and  to  explain  my  views  on  this  subject.  In 
consequence  of  a  division  of  opinion  existing  among  our  fellow-citi- 
cens,  as  to  the  proper  constitution  of  our  political  institutions,  and  of 
the  wisdom  and  propriety,  of  certain  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  by  our  government,  that  portion  of  our  citizens  who  ap- 
proved and  advocated  one  class  of  these  opinions  and  measures 
selected  you  as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  their  oppo- 
nents selected  me.  If  you  or  myself  had  not  been  iji  existence,  or 
for  any  other  cause  had  not  been  selected,  other  persons  would  hav« 
been  selected  in  our  places ;  and  thus  the  contest  would  have  been 
carried  on,  and  with  the  same  result,  except  that  the  party  which 
supported  you  would  have  been  defeated  by  a  greater  majority,  as  it 
was  known,  that,  but  for  you,  your  party  would  have  carried  their 
unpopular  measures  much  farther  than  they  did.  You  will  see  from 
this  that  the  late  contest  was  not  one  of  a  personal  character  between 
John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  between  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  certain  political  opinions  and  measures,  and,  therefore, 
should  produce  no  unkind  feelings  between  the  two  men  who  hap- 
pened to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  two  parties." 

These  words  did  much  to  restore  Mr.  Adams  to  composure  for 
the  moment.  Both  gentlemen  took  seats,  when  they  conversed  in 
their  usual  friendly  way  upon  the  topics  of  the  hour.  We  have  the 
taBtimony  oi  both  of  them  to  the  correctness  of  this  report     Mr 
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Jefferson  has  recorded  the  interview;  and  once,  when  his  friend, 
Edward  Coles,  repeated  to  Mr.  Adams  the  story  as  he  had  heard 
it  at  Monticello,  Mr.  Adams  said  to  him,  "  If  you  had  been  present 
and  witnessed  the  scene  you  could  not  have  given  a  more  accurate 
account  of  what  passed."  The  fiery  ex-president  added,  "  Mr. 
Jefferson  said  I  was  sensitive,  did  he?  Well,  I  was  sensitive. 
But  I  never  before  heard  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  given  a  second 
thought  as  to  the  proper  time  for  making  the  visit" 

Being  thus  on  the  old  terms  with  his  old  friend,  Jefferson  visited 
him  at  this  threatening  crisis  to  call  his  attention  to  the  most 
obvious  means  of  averting  the  danger.  He  has  recorded  the  failure 
of  his  attempt :  "  We  conversed  on  the  state  of  things.  I  observed 
to  him  that  a  very  dangerous  experiment  was  then  in  contemplation, 
to  defeat  the  presidential  election  by  an  act  of  Congress  declaring 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  name  a  president  of  the  Senate,  to  devolve 
on  him  the  government  during  any  interregnum;  that  such  a 
measure  would  probably  produce  resistance  by  force,  and  incalculable 
consequences,  whicli  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  prevent  by  negativ- 
ing such  an  act.  He  seemed  to  think  such  an  act  justifiable,  and 
observed,  it  was  in  my  power  to  fix  the  election  by  a  word  in  an 
instant,  by  declaring  I  would  not  turn  out  the  Federal  oflScers,  nor 
put  down  the  navy,  nor  sponge  out  the  national  debt.  Finding  his 
mind  made  up  as  to  the  usurpation  of  the  government  by  the 
president  of  the  Senate,  I  urged  it  no  further,"  and  observed,  the 
world  must  judge  as  to  myself  of  the  future  by  the  past,  and  turned 
the  conversation  to  something  else." 

Happily  tlie  Federalists,  admonished  by  their  fears,  recovered  in 
time  the  use  of  their  reason.  Hamilton,  from  the  first,  opposed  the 
attempt  to  give  the  first  place  to  his  vigilant  New  York  rival;  but 
this  he  did  merely  on  the  ground  that  Burr  was,  if  possible,  a  more 
terrific  being  even  than  Jefferson.  Gouverneur  Morris,  wlio  was  a 
gentleman,  as  well  as  a  man  of  ?*eaZ  ability,  placed  his  ow^n  opposi- 
tion to  the  nefarious  scheme  on  the  right  basis:  '*  Since  it  vf^ 
evidently  the  intention  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  make  Mr.  Jefferson 
their  president,  it  seems  proper  to  fulfil  that  intention."  •  After 
seven  days  of  balloting,  the  House  of  Representatives  elected 
Thomas  Jefferson  president,  and  Aaron  Burr  vice-president. 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  Federalists,  the  first  party  that  ever 
governed  the  United  States.     Never  was  the  downfall  of  a  party 
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more  just  or  more  necessary.  Its  entire  policy  was  tainted  by  the 
unbelief  of  its  leaders  in  the  central  principle  of  the  Republican 
system.  Nearly  every  important  thing  they  did  was  either  wrong 
in  itself,  or  done  for  a  wrong  reason.  The  only  president  they  ever 
elected,  Mr.  Adams,  was  as  interesting  and  picturesque  a  character 
as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson^  and  nearly  as  unfit  as  Johnson  for  an 
executive  post;  while  Hamilton,  in  whom  they  put  their  chief  trust, 
can  he  acquitted  of  depravity  only  by  conceding  his  ignorance  and 
incapticity.  Alexander  Hamilton  had  no  message  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  His  "mission,"  if  he  had  one,  was  not  here. 
His  mind  was  not  continental.  He  did  not  know  his  ground.  And 
like  many  other  unwise,  well-intentioned  men,  he  brought  oppro- 
brium even  upon  that  portion  of  truth  which  he  had  been  able  to 
grasp.  Probably  there  is  an  ingredient  of  truth  in  every  heartfelt 
conviction  of  an  honest  mind ;  and  no  one  can  read  Hamilton's  con- , 
fidential  letters  without  feeling  his  sincerity  and  devotion. 

The  basis  of  truth  in  the  convictions  of  Hamilton  and  his  circle 
was,  that  the  Intelligence  and  Virtue  of  a  country  must,  in  some 
way,  be  got  to  the  top  of  things,  and  govern.  Jefferson  heartily 
agreed  with  them  in  this  opinion ;  and  felt  it  the  more  deeply,  from 
having  discovered  that  the  political  system  of  the  Old  World  had 
placed  a  fool  on  every  throne,  and  hedged  him  about  with  a  dissolute 
and  ignorant  class.  Hamilton  always  assumed  that  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  tlie -requisite  degree  are  only  to  be  found  among  peo- 
ple wlio  possess  a  certain  amount  of  property ;  equivalent,  say,  to  a 
thousand  Spanish  dollars.  Jefferson  was  for  bringing  the  ivJiole  of 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  a  community  into  play  by  the  subsoil 
plough  of  general  suffrage;  recognizing  the  natural  right  of  every 
mature  person  to  a  voice  in  the  government  of  his  country.  If 
Hamilton  ^lad  been  a  wise  and  able  man,  he  would  have  had  an  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  anticipating  and  warding  off  the  only  real 
danger  that  has  ever  menaced  republican  institutions  in  America,  — 
ignorant  suffrage.  Upon  him  would  have  devolved  the  congenial 
task  of  convincing  the  American  people,  seventy  years  before  Tweed 
and  the  Carpet-bagger  convinced  them,  that  a  man  of  this  age  who 
cannot  read  is  not  a  mature  person,  but  is  a  child,  who  cannot  per- 
form the  act  of  the  mind  called  voting.  His  had  been  the  task  of 
establishing  the  truth,  that  a  system  of  suffrage  which  admits  the 
most  benighted  men,  and  excludes  the  most  enlightened  women,  is 
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one  which  will  not  conduct  this  republic  honorably  or  safely  down 
the  centuries.  He  might  have  helped  us  in  this  direction.  His 
"  thousand  Spanish  dollars "  belonged  to  another  system,  utterly 
unsuited  to  this  hemisphere ;  and  he  did  nothing  for  the  United 
States  which  time  has  not  undone,  or  is  not  about  to  undo. 

He  threatened,  it  seems,  to  "  beat  down,"  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration ;  and,  indeed,  I  observe,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  that 
he  continued,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  fulminate  sonorous  inanity 
against  Mr.  Jefferson's  acts  and  utterances.  But  he  was  never  again 
a  power  in  the  politics  of  America.  He  bought  a  few  acres  of  land 
near  the  Hudson,  not  far  from  what  exultant  land-agents  now  speak 
of  as  One  hundred  and  Fiftieth  Street ;  where  the  thirteen  trees, 
which  he  planted  in  commemoration  of  the  original  thirteen  States, 
are  now  in  a  condition  of  umbrageous  luxuriance,  pleasing  to  behold 
even  in  a  photograph.  There  he  strove,  during  the  pleasant  sum- 
mer weeks,  to  forget  politics  in  cultivating  his  garden  ;  and  there  be 
awaited  the  inevitable  hour  when  Jefferson's  fanatical  coarse  should 
issue  in  that  anarchy  which  he  had  so  often  foretold,  and  £rom  whidi 
his  puissant  arm  would  deliver  a  misguided  people. 
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Peace  now  fell  upon  the  anxious  minds  of  men.  A  vast  content 
spread  itself  everywhere  as  the  news  of  Jefferson's  election  was 
slowly  borne  in  creaking  vehicles  over  the  wide,  weltering  mud  of 
February  and  March.  The  tidings  from  abroad,  too,  were  more  and 
more  re-assuring :  a  convention  with  Bonaparte  was  as  good  as  con- 
cluded ;  the  Continent  was  pacificated  by  being  terrified  or  STibdued; 
and  there  were  good  hopes  of  that  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  which  was  to  follow  before  fFefferson  had  sent  in  his  first  mes- 
sage. Bonaparte,  so  terrible  to  Europe  and  to  Federalists,  seems 
always,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  correspondence,  to  have  cast  friendly 
eyes  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1800,  it  is  true,  he  ordered  Fouchc  to 
notify  "  M.  Payne,''  that  the  police  was  aware  of  his  ill-conduct,  and 
that,  on  the  first  complaint  against  him,  he  would  bo  renvoyi  en  Ame- 
rique,  sa  patr'ie  ;  but  in  1801,  about  the  time  of  Jefferson's  inaugura- 
tion, he  a.«<signed  to  Bobert  Fulton  ten  thousand  francs  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  experiment  with  the  Nautilus  at  Brest.  Fortunate 
Jefferson  !  For  the  first  time  in  eight  years,  an  American  administra- 
tion could  look  abroad  over  the  ocean  without  shame  and  without  fear. 
Peace  at  home,  peace  abroad,  safety  on  the  sea ! 

It  becomes  a  conqueror  to  conciliate.  Only  gentle  and  benevolent 
feelings  occupied  the  benign  soul  of  Jefi\?r8on  at  this  trying  period. 
Those  who  look  over  his  correspondence  of  the  early  weeks  of  1801 
remark  again  what  a  precious,  tranquillizing  resource  he  had  in  na- 
ture, and  in  those  "trivial  fond  records"  that  employ  the  naturalist's 
pen.  His  letters  to  philosophical  friends,  at  the  time  when  mis- 
guided men  were  intriguing  to  rob  his  country  of  its  right  to  elect  a 
chief  magistrate,  were  more  frequent  and  more  interesting  than  usual. 
The  V)nes  of  the  mammoth^  the  effects  of  cold  on  human  happiness; 
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jrou  know  I  am  a  priest?"  said  the  clergyman.  "I  know  you  to 
be  a  priest  by  your  dress."  "I  know  you  to  be  a  democrat  by  youi 
address,"  said  the  parson. 

This  anecdote,  Mr.  Goodrich  assures  us,  in  his  humorous  manner 
is  "strictly  historical"  I  am  afraid  it  is.  And  I  fear  that  much  of 
the  superior  breeding  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  of  which 
we  are  so  frequently  reminded,  was  a  thing  of  bows  and  observ- 
ances ;  which  expressed  the  homage  claimed  by  rank,  instead  of 
tke  respectful  and  friendly  consideration  due  from  man  to  man. 

|In  taking  leave  of  power  in  1801,  the  "gentlemen's  party" 
revealed  the  innate  vulgarity  of  the  Tory  soul.  When  I  say  vul- 
garity, I  mean  commonness,  the  absence  of  superiority,  which  is  the 
precise  signification  of  the  word.  Congress  had  acted  upon  Hamil- 
ton's suggestion  of  dividing  the  country  into  judicial  districts,  with 
a  permanent  United  States  court  in  each ;  but  they  preserved  only 
the  shadow  of  his  perfect  apparatus  of  tyranny,  —  twenty-four  dis- 
trict courts  in  all,  with  powers  not  excessive.  But  when  the  fangs 
of  a  serpent  have  been  extracted,  the  creature,  in  its  writhing 
impotence,  retains  its  power  to  disgust.  This  increase  of  the  judi- 
ciary was  believed  to  be  only  a  device  for  providing  elevated  and 
comfortable  places  for  Federalists,  from  the  vantage-ground  of  which 
they  could  assail  with  more  effect  the  Republican  administration. 
The  measure  was  not,  in  itself,  a  lofty  style  of  politics;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  scheme  was  carried  out  bears  the  unquestion- 
ble  stamp  of — commonness. 

Mr.  Adams's  last  day  arrived.  This  odious  judiciary  law  had  been 
passed  three  weeks  before;  but,  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  Senate  to 
act  upon  the  nominations,  the  judges  were  still  uncommissioned. 
The  gentlcMnon's  party  ha<l  not  the  decency  to  leave  so  much  as  one 
of  these  valuable  life-appointments  to  the  incoming  administration; 
nor  any  other  vivcancy  whatever,  of  which  tidings  reached  the  seat 
of  government  in  time.  Nominations  were  sent  to  the  Senate  as 
late  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  March ;  and  Judge 
Marshall,  the  acting  secretary  of  state,  was  in  his  office  at  mid- 
night, still  signing  commissions  for  men  through  whom  another 
administration  was  to  act.  But  the  secretary  and  his  busy  clerks, 
precisely  upon  the  stroke  of  twelve,  were  startled  by  an  apparition. 
It  was  the  bodily  presence  of  Mr.  Levi  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts, 
whom  the  president  elect  had  chosen  for  the  office  of  attorney  gen* 
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eral.  A  conversation  ensued  between  these  two  gentlemen,  whieh 
has  been  recently  reported  for  ua  bj  Mr.  Jefferson's  great-grand* 
daughter :  *  — 

Lincoln.  I  have  been  ordered  bj  Mr.  Jefferson  to  take  posseft* 
sion  of  this  office  and  its  papers. 

Marshall.    Why,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  not  yet  qualified. 

Lincoln.  Mr.  Jefferson  considers  himself  in  the  light  ofiV) 
executor,  bound  to  take  charge  of  the  papers  of  the  govemmfnt 
until  he  is  duly  qualified.  . 

Marshall  (taking  out  his  watch).  But  it  is  not  yet  twelve 
o'clock. 

Lincoln  (takbig  a  watch  from  his  pocket  and  showing  t<). 
This  is  the  president's  watch,  and  roles  the  hour. 

Judge  Marshall  felt  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  master  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  and,  casting  a  rueful  look  upon  the  unsigned  commissioofl 
spread  upon  the  table,  he  left  his  midnight  visitor  in  possession. 
Relating  the  scene  in  after-years,  when  the  Federalists  had  recov- 
ered a  portion  of  their  good  humor,  he  used  to  say,  laughing,  that 
he  had  been  allowed  to  pick  up  nothing  but  his  hat. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  Mr.  Adams  was  preparing 
for  that  precipitate  flight  from  the  capital  which  gave  the  last 
humiliation  to  liis  party.  He  had  not  the  courtesy  to  stay  in 
Washington  for  a  few  hours,  and  give  the  eclat  of  his  presence  to 
the  inauguration  of  his  successor.  Tradition  reports  that  he 
ordered  his  carriage  to  be  at  the  door  of  the  White  House  at  mid- 
night ;  and  we  know,  that,  before  the  dawn  of  the  4th  of  March, 
he  had  left  Washington  forever. 

That  day  was  celebrated  throughout  the  United  States  like 
another  4th  of  July.  Soldiers  paraded,  bells  rang,  orations  were 
delivered,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read,  and  in  some 
of  the  Republican  newspapers  it  was  printed  at  length.  In  most 
towns  of  any  importance  a  dinner  was  eaten  in  honor  of  the  day, 
the  toasts  of  which  figured  in  the  papers,  duly  numbered,  and  the 
precise  number  of  cheers  stated  which  each  called  forth.  Sixteen 
was  evidently  considered  the  proper  number  for  the  president.    In 

•  Domettlo  life  of  Tbomu  Jeflfenon,  p.  808. 
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Borae  instances,  if  we  may  believe  the  party-press,  the  Federalists 
paraded  their  disgust.  Nowone  can  tell  us  now  whether  the  great 
bell  of  Christ  Church  in  Philadelphia  really  did  "toll  all  day," 
when  the  news  of  Jefferson's  election  reached  the  city ;  nor  whether, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  a  ship-owner,  on  going  to  the  wharf  and 
finding  his  vessel  dressed  with  flags,  flew  into  a  passion,  and  swore 
he  would  sell  out  his  share  in  her  if  the  flags  were  not  taken  in. 
.^Nothing  is  too  absurd  to  be  believed  of  human  prejudice.  Vy^ 

ff  Of  the  ceremonies  at  Washington  the  records  of  the  time  give 
U8  the  most  meagre  accounts.  Boswell,  the  father  of  interviewing, 
had  no  representative  in  America  then ;  and  journalism  was  con- 
tent to  print  little  more  than  the  inaugural  address.  It  is  only 
from  the  accidental  presence  of  an  English  traveller  that  we  know 
in  what-  manner  Mr.  Jefferson  was  conveyed  to  the  Capitol  that 
morning.  He  had  no  establishment  in  Washington.  "Jack 
Eppes,"  his  son-in-law,  was  completing  somewhere  in  Virginia  the 
purchase  of  four  coach-horses,  —  price,  $1,600,  —  with  which  the 
president  elect  hoped  to  contend  triumphantly  with  the  yellow 
mud  of  Washington.  But,  as  neither  horses  nor  coach  had  yet 
arrived,  he  went  to  the  Capitol  in  his  usual  way.  "  His  dress,"  as 
our  traveller,  John  Davis,  informs  us,  "  was  of  plain  cloth,  and  he 
rode  on  horseback  to  the  Capitol  without  a  single  guard  or  even 
servant  in  his  train,  dismounted  without  assistance,  and  hitched  the 
bridle  of  his  horse  to  the  palisades."  In  composing  the  inaugural 
address  (fitter  to  be  read  on  the  Fourth  of  July  than  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence),  he  evidently  put  his  heart  and  strength 
into  the  passages  which  called  upon  estranged  partisans  to  be  fellow- 
citizens  once  more :  — 

"Every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference  of  principle. 
We  have  called  by  different  names  brethren  of  the  same  principle. 
We  are  all  Republicans :  we  are  all  Federalists.  If  there  be  any 
among  us  who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change 
its  republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monuments  of 
the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  rea- 
son is  left  free  to  combat  it.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some  honest 
men  fear  that  a  republican  government  cannot  be  strong,  —  that  this 
government  is  not  strong  enough.  But  would  the  honest  patriot, 
in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  abandon  a  government 
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which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and  ris^ 
ionary  fear  that  this  government,  the  vorld's  best  hope,  may  by 
possibility  want  energy  to  preserve  itself?  I  trust  not.  I  believe 
this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  on  earth.  I  believe  it  the  only 
one  where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  laws,  would  fly  to  the 
standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet  invasions  of  the  public  order 
as  his  own  personal  concern." 

In  1801  this  was    theory.       In  1861  it  was  fact. 

Happy,  indeed,  was  the  change  which  that  day  came  over  the 
aspect  of  American  politics.  No  longer  was  the  sjiectacle  exhibited 
of  the  government  pulling  one  way,  and  the  people  another.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  ruled  the  United  States;  and  they 
were  served  by  men  who  owned  their  rightful  mastery.  That  ele- 
ment which  resisted  the  Stamp  Act,  and  declared  independence,  was 
uppermost  again.  "  Old  Coke  "  and  Algernon  Sidney  were  in  the 
ascendent.  The  hard  hand  that  held  the  plough,  the  thick  muscle 
that  wielded  the  hammer,  the  pioneer  out  on  the  deadly  border-line 
between  savage  and  civilized  man,  and  all  the  mighty  host  of  toii» 
ing  men,  gained  something  of  dignity  and  self-esteem  by  the  change. 
The  old  Whig  chiefs,  who  for  two  or  three  years  past  had  been 
avoided,  reviled,  cut,  by  their  juniors  and  inferiors,  could  look  up 
again,  and  exchange  glad  salutations.  The  old  men  of  the  ante- 
Revolution  time  were  coming  into  vogue  once  more,  and  Jefferson 
used  all  the  prestige  of  his  office  in  their  behalf 

A  graceful  act  of  manly  homage  (like  king  Hal's  greeting  to 
"old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham"  on  the  morning  of  Agincourt*)  was 
that  letter  which  President  Jefferson,  amid  the  hurry  and  distrac^ 
tion  of  his  first  days  of  power,  found  time  to  write  to  Samuel  Adams, 
then  verging  upon  fourscore,  past  service,  but  not  past  love  aud 
veneration.  It  was  so  good  and  gentleman-like  in  Jefferson  to 
think  of  the  old  hero  at  such  a  time ;  and  it  was  becoming  in  Vir- 
ginia thus  again,  as  in  the  great  years  preceding  the  Revolution, 
to  greet  congenial  Massachusetts.  And  how  gracefully  the  prosideot 
acquitted  himself:  "I  addressed  a  letter  to  you,  my  very  dear  and 
ancient  friend,  on  the  4th  of  March ;  not,  indeed,  to  you  by  namo^ 
but  through  the  medium  of  some  of  my  fellow-citizens,  whom  occft> 
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BiOQ  caUed  on  me  to  address.  In  meditating  the  matter  of  that 
address,  I  often  asked  myself,  *Is  this  exactly  in  tlie  spirit  of  the 
patriarch,  Samuel  Adams ?  Is  it  as  he  would  express  it?  Will  he 
approve  of  it?'  I  have  felt  a  great  deal  for  our  country  in  the 
times  we  have  seen,  but  individually  for  no  one  so  much  as  your- 
self. When  I  have  been  told  that  you  were  avoided,  insulted, 
frowned  upon,  I  could  but  ejaculate,  ^  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do ! '  I  confess  I  felt  an  indignation  for  you 
which  for  myself  I  have  been  able,  under  every  trial,  to  keep 
entirely  passive.  However,  the  storm  is  over,  and  we  are  in  port 
The  ship  was  not  rigged  for  the  service  she  was  put  on.  We  will 
show  the  smoothness  of  her  motions  on  her  Republican  tack."  And 
be  goes  on  to  tell  the  old  man  how  intent  he  is  upon  restoring  har- 
mony in  the  country,  —  an  object  to  which  he  is  ready  to  "  sacrifice 
every  thing  but  principle."  "  How  much  I  lament,"  concluded  the 
president,  "  that  time  has  deprived  me  of  your  aid.  It  would  have 
been  a  day  of  glory  which  should  have  called  you  to  the  first  office  of 
the  administration.  But  give  us  your  counsel,  my  friend,  and  give 
us  your  blessing ! "  We  can  imagine  the  radiant  countenance  of  this 
venerable  man,  so  august  in  his  poverty  and  isolation,  as  he  held 
this  letter  in  his  palsied  hand,  and  slowly  gathered  its  contents. 

Dr.  Priestley,  too,  who  had  been  an  object  of  envenomed  attack, 
and  menaced  with  expulsion  under  the  Alien  Law,  received  cordial 
recognition,  and  a  warm  invitation  to  visit  the  seat  of  government. 
"  I  should  claim  the  right  to  lodge  you,"  said  the  president,  "  should 
you  make  such  an  excursion."  He  evidently  felt  it  a  public  duty  to 
atone,  in  some  degree,  for  the  inhospitality  with  which  the  United 
States  had  appeared  to  treat  the  first  man  eminent  in  original 
science  who  ever  emigrated  to  the  western  continent.  "  It  is  with 
heartfelt  satisfaction,"  he  wrote  to  him,  '^  that  in  the  first  moments 
of  my  public  action  I  can  hail  you  with  welcome  to  our  land,  tender 
to  you  the  homage  of  its  respect  and  esteem,  cover  you  under 
tlie  protection  of  those  laws  which  were  made  for  the  good  and  wise 
like  you,  |ind  disdain  the  legitimacy  of  that  libel  on  legislation, 
which,  under  the  form  of  a  law,  was  fur  some  time  placed  among 
them." 

Before  Dr.  Priestley  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  these  lines,  he 
bad  enjoyed  the  greater  one  of  knowing,  that,  among  President 
Jefferson's  first  acts^  was  the  pardoning  of  every  man  in  the  country 
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who  was  in  prison  under  the  Sedition  Law.  Jefferson  used  to  say 
that  he  considered  that  law  ''  a  nullity  as  absolute  and  palpable  as 
if  Congress  had  ordered  us  to  fall  down  and  worship  a  golden 
image."  The  victims  of  the  Alien  Law  were  beyond  his  reach; 
but  some  of  them,  who  could  be  fitly  consoled  by  epistolary  notice, 
KosciuszLo,  Volney,  and  others,  received  friendly  letters  from  the 
president. 

A  gallant,  high-bred  act  it  was  in  Jefferson  not  to  shrink  from 
the  odium  of  recognizing  the  claim  which  Thomas  Paine  had  to  the 
regards  of  a  Republican  president.  The  ocean,  for  some  years  past^ 
had  not  been  a  safe  highway  for  a  man  whom  both  belligerents 
looked  upon  as  an  enemy ;  and  Paine  had,  in  consequence,  expressed 
a  wish  for  a  passage  home  in  a  naval  vessel.  The  first  national 
ship  that  sailed  for  France  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  inauguration  carried 
a  letter  from  the  president  to  Mr.  Paine,  offering  him  a  passage  in 
that  vessel  on  its  return.  "  I  am  in  hopes,'^  he  wrote,  "  that  you  will 
find  us  returned  generally  to  sentiments  worthy  of  former  times. 
In  these  it  will  be  your  glory  to  have  steadily  labored,  and  with  as 
much  effect  as  any  man  living.''  This  must  have  been  comforting 
to  a  man  who,  having  been  first  driven  from  England,  then  threat- 
ened with  expulsion  from  France,  and  warned  by  the  Sedition  Law 
from  entering  the  United  States,  might  have  been  truly  described, 
before  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  as  "  the  man  without  a  country." 
Enriched  though  he  had  been  by  the  gratitude  of  America,  he  had 
been  living  in  Paris  for  some  time  past  in  poverty  and  squalor,  his 
American  property  being  little  productive  in  the  absence  of  the 
owner.  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  found  him  the  occupant  of  "  a  little 
dirty  room,  containing  a  small  wooden  table  and  two  chairs."  An 
old  English  friend,  who  visited  him  not  long  after  he  had  received 
it,  described  Paine's  abode,  which  he  had  much  trouble  to  find,  as 
being  the  dirtiest  apartment  he  ever  sat  down  in.  "  The  chimney- 
hearth  was  a  heap  of  dirt,"  he  adds :  "  there  was  not  a  speck  of 
cleanliness  to  be  seen.  Three  shelves  were  filled  with  pasteboard 
boxes,  each  labelled  after  the  manner  of  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
—  Corrcspondance  Britannique,  Frangaise,  etc.  In  one  comer  of 
the  room  stood  several  huge  bars  of  iron,  curiously  shaped,  and  two 
large  trunks  ;  opposite  the  fireplace,  a  board  covered  with  pamphleti 
and  journals,  having  more  the  appearance  of  a  dresser  in  a  scullery 
than  a  sideboard." 
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The  occupant  of  this  doleful  room,  then  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
Boon  came  down  stairs  dressed  in  a  long  fiannel  gown,  and  wearing 
in  his  haggard  face  an  expression  of  the  deepest  melancholy.  His 
conversation  showed  that  he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  little  band 
of  Frenchmen  whom  Bonaparte  had  not  dazzled  out  of  th(iir  senses. 
He  had  dared  even  to  translate  and  print  Jefferson's  Inaugural 
Address,  "by  way  of  contrast,"  as  he  said,  "with  the  government 
of  the  First  Consul."  But  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  France.  "  This 
is  not  a  country,"  he  said,  "  for  an  honest  man  to  live  in  :  they  do 
not  understand  any  thing  at  all  of  the  principles  of  free  government, 
and  the  best  way  is  to  leave  them  to  themselves.  You  see,  they 
have  conquered  all  Europe,  only  to  make  it  more  miserable  than  it 
was  before.  Republic  !  Do  you  call  this  a  republic  ?  Why,  they 
are  worse  off  than  the  slaves  at  Constantinople ;  for  there  they 
expect  to  be  bashaws  in  heaven  by  submitting  to  be  slaves  here 
below.  But  here  they  believe  neither  in  heaven  nor  hell,  and  yet 
are  slaves  by  choice  !  I  know  of  no  republic  in  the  world  except 
America,  which  is  the  only  country  for  such  men  as  you  and  me. 
I  have  done  with  Europe  and  its  slavish  politics."  He  gave  his 
visitor  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  to  read,  and  said  he  meant  soon  to 
avail  himself  of  its  offer.  "  It  would  be  a  curious  circumstance,"  he 
added,  laughing,  "  if  I  should  hereafter  be  sent  as  secretary  of 
legation  to  the  English  Court  which  outlawed  me.  What  a  hubbub 
it  would  create  at  the  king's  levee  to  see  Tom  Paine  presented  by 
the  American  ambassador!  All  the  bishops  and  women  vjrould 
faint  away."  His  guest  frankly  told  him  that  the  course  of  events 
had  caused  him  to  change  his  principles.  Paine's  answer  was, 
"  You  certainly  have  the  right  to  do  so,  but  you  cannot  alter  the 
nature  of  things.  The  French  have  alarmed  all  honest  men ;  but, 
still,  truth  is  truth." 

Poor  Paine !  His  errors  were,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  his  age  ; 
and  they  were  aggravated  by  his  circumstances,  his  defective  educa- 
tion, and  the  ardor  of^is  temperament.  But  his  merits,  which  were 
real  and  not  small,  were  peculiarly  his  own.  He  loved  the  truth  for 
its  own  sake  ;  and  he  stood  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  truth 
when  all  the  world  around  him  reviled  it.  That  hasty  pamphlet  of 
bis  which  he  named  The  Age  of  Keason,  written  to  alleviate  the 
tedium  of  his  Paris  prison,  differs  from  other  deistical  works  only  in 
being  bolder  and  honester.     It  contains  not  a  position  which  Frank- 
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lin,  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Theodore  Parker  woald  have  dis- 
sented from ;  and,  doubtless,  he  spoke  the  truth  when  he  declared 
that  his  main  purpose  in  writing  it  was  to  **  inspire  mankind  with  a 
more  exalted  idea  of  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe."  I 
think  his  judgment  must  have  been  impaired  before  he  could  have 
consented  to  publish  so  inadequate  a  performance.  In  a  remarkablj 
convivial  age,  he  sang  a  very  good  song,  and  often  fitvored  a  jovial 
company,  after  dinner,  with  ditties  of  his  own  composition.  This 
ever-welcome  talent,  joined  to  the  vivacity  of  mind  which  naturally 
expends  itself  in  agreeable  conversation,  made  him  in  his  best  dayi 
the  delight  of  his  circle,  and  lured  him,  perhaps,  into  habits  that  pre- 
vented his  ripening  into  happiness  and  wisdom ;  for  no  man  can 
attain  welfare  who  does  not  obey  the  physical  laws  of  his  being.  It 
becomes  us,  however,  to  deal  charitably  with  the  faults  of  a  bene&o- 
tor  who  wrote  The  Crisis  and  Common  Sense,  who  conceived  the 
planing-machine  and  the  iron  bridge.  A  glorious  monument  in  his 
honor  swells  aloft  in  many  of  our  great  towns.  The  principle  of  his 
arch  now  sustains  the  marvellous  railroad  depots  that  half  abolish  the 
distinction  between  in  doors  and  out. 

Nearly  every  other  man  whom  Jefferson  singled  out  for  diatinctioB 
had  suffered,  in  some  special  manner,  during  tlie  recent  contests. 
Madison,  after  bearing  the  brunt  of  many  a  battle  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  retired  at  last,  almost  despairing  of  the  republic^ 
and  went  home  to  make  a  new  stand  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
His  father,  too,  far  advanced  in  years,  needed  his  constant  aid  in  the 
management  of  an  extensive  estate  that  only  a  master's  eye  could 
render  profitable.  Now  he  was  coming  back  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment as  secretary  of  state !  The  declining  strength  of  his  father 
warned  him  not  to  leave  his  home  for  the  inauguration,  and  the  old 
man  died  a  few  days  after.  The  news  of  Mr.  Madison's  nominatioB 
to  the  cabinet,  and  that  of  his  father's  death,  reached  the  public  at 
the  same  time. 

This  is  an  interesting  sentence  in  the  will^)f  Thomas  Jefferson, 
especially  to  those  who  know  something  of  the  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  illustrious  democrat  and  the  greatest  of  his  di»- 
ciples  :  — 

<<  I  give  to  my  old  friend,  James  Madison  of  Montpelier,  my  gold- 
mounted  walking-staff  of  animal  horn,  as  a  token  of  the  cordial  and 
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affectionate  friendship,  which,  for  nearly  now  an  half-century,  has 
united  us  in  the  same  principles  and  pursuits  of  what  we  have 
deemed  for  the  greatest  good  of  our  country." 

This  passage  was  written  in  March,  1826,  a  few  months  hefore  the 
death  of  the  testator.  The  friendship  of  which  it  speaks  was  the 
controlling  influence  in  the  public  career  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  an 
event  of  the  greatest  importance  in  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  made 
Madison  president,  and  secured  to  Jefferson  the  successor  best  fitted 
of  all  living  men  to  continue  the  Jeffersonian  system. 

James  Madison,  born  in  Virginia  in  1751,  was  the  son  of  James 
Madison,  a  wealthy  tobacco  -  planter,  a  descendant  from  John 
Madison,  an  English  gentleman  who  came  to  Virginia  about  the  year 
1650.  The  eldest  son  of  a  thriving  planter,  he  received  an  education 
remarkable  for  its  extent  and  thoroughness.  In  those  days  it  was 
customary  for  the  parish  clergyman  of  Virginia  to  prepare  pupils  for 
college.  James  Madison  had  this  advantage,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  went  to  Princeton  College  in  New  Jersey,  from  which  he 
graduated  after  a  residence  of  only  two  years.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  reside  at  Princeton  for  another  year,  during  which  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  as  a  kind  of  private  pupil  of  the  president.  He 
committed  at  this  period  an  error,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
wholly  recovered  during  all  his  long  life  of  eighty-five  years.  Hav- 
ing an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  allowed  himself  but  three 
hours'  sleep,  and  devoted  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  day  to  study;  and 
even  when  warned  of  the  folly  of  this  course  by  the  failure  of  his 
health,  he  continued  to  over-exert  himself,  although  in  a  less  degree. 

In  the  year  1772,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  returned 
to  his  native  State,  and  there  began  the  study  of  the  law;  which  he 
pursued  with  the  same  zeal  and  devotion,  without  discontinuing  his 
general  studies.  His  biographer  tells  us  that  his  attention  was 
drawn  powerfully  at  this  time  to  the  study  of  theology,  which  he 
continued  to  investigate  until  he  had  satisfied  himself  respecting  its 
nature  and  its  claims. 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  impending.  Among  the  subjects  of 
agitation  then  in  Virginia,  was  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State,  which  existed  in  Virginia  as  completely  as  in  the  mother 
country  ;  so  that  every  denomination  except  one  labored  under  obvi- 
fus  and  serious  disadvantages.    Junes  Madison^  as  we  have  aeen^ 
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was  among  the  young  men  who  favored  the  dissolution  of  tins  unnat* 
aral  tie,  and  on  this  issue  was  elected,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  legislature.  Almost  the  only  knowledge  we 
have  of  his  early  parliamentary  career  is  derived  from  an  interesting 
passage  in  the  autobiography  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

*^  Mr.  Madison,"  he  says,  "  came  into  the  House  in  1776,  a  new 
member  and  young;  which  circumstances,  concurring  with  his 
extreme  modesty,  prevented  his  venturing  himself  in  debate  before 
his  removal  to  the  Council  of  State  in  November,  1777.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Congress,  then  consisting  of  a  few  members.  Trained  in 
in  three  successive  schools,  he  acquired  a  habit  of  self-possession 
which  placed  at  ready  command  the  rich  resources  of  his  luminous 
and  discriminating  mind  and  of  his  extensive  information,  and  ren- 
dered him  the  first  of  every  assembly  afterwards  of  which  he  became 
a  member.  Never  wandering  from  his  subject  into  vain  declama- 
tion, but  pursuing  it  closely,  in  language  pure,  classical,  and  copious, 
soothing  always  the  feelings  of  his  a<lversaries  by  civilities  and  soft- 
ness of  expression,  he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  which  he  held  in 
the  great  national  convention  of  1787;  and  in  that  of  Virginia  which 
followed,  he  sustained  the  new  constitution  in  all  its  parts,  bearing 
off  the  palm  against  the  logic  of  George  Mason  and  the  fervid  decla- 
mation of  Mr.  Henry.  With  these  consummate  powers  were  united 
a  pure  and  spotless  virtue,  which  calumny  in  vain  attempted  to  sully." 

This  is  a  noble  tribute.  So  glowing  is  it,  that  many  persons  have 
thought  it  exaggerated,  and  attributed  it  to  the  affectionate  regard 
which  a  good  master  naturally  feels  for  the  chief  of  his  disciples; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  Hon.  Nicholas 
P.  Trist,  the  son-in-law  and  executor  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  there 
was  no  man  to  whoso  understanding  Mr.  Jefferson  more  sincerely 
deferred^  or  for  whose  character  he  had  so  complete  a  respect,  as  for 
that  of  James  Madison. 

What  a  change,  too,  for  Albert  Gallatin  to  find  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury  department !  We  can  estimate  his  services  to 
Republicanism  by  the  singular  intensity  of  the  hatred  borne  him  by 
the  Federalists.  From  1793,  when  Pennsylvania  elected  him  to  rep- 
resent her  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  their  aversion,  as  mucL 
as  bis  own  merit,  had  kept  his  name  conspicuous. 
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Abraham  Albert  Alphonse  de  Gallatin  was  born  at  Geneva^  in 
Switzerland,  in  1761.  In  the  letters  of  Voltaire,  who  lived  two  or 
three  miles  from  Geneva,  there  are  many  allusions  to  the  family  of 
Gallatin,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  of  Swit- 
zerland ;  and  I  presume  Albert  Gallatin  must  have  often  seen  Vol- 
taire in  his  boyhood,  and  perhaps  conversed  with  him.  Among  the 
connections  of  the  family  was  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael. 
Graduating  from  the  University  of  Geneva  in  1779,  he  refused  the 
brilliant  offer  of  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  a  German  regiment,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  coming  over  to  America,  as  Lafayette  had  done 
a  year  or  two  before,  and  joining  the  patriot  army  under  Generah 
Washington. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1780,  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  to 
America  was  obliged  to  put  into  a  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  young  enthusiast  came  on  shore.  On  landing  he  went 
to  the  nearest  taVern ;  and  there,  to  his  equal  astonishment  and 
delight,  he  met  with  some  Swiss  lately  from  Geneva,  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  family.  They  were  on  their  way  to  a  settlement 
in  Maine,  where  they  intended  to  reside.  Overjoyed  at  this  coinci- 
dence, he  joined  the  party,  and  went  with  them  to  Machias,  where  he 
at  once  enlisted  in  a  company  of  volunteers  about  to  march  to  the 
defence  of  a  threatened  point;  and  he  was  soon  appointed  to  com- 
mand a  post  of  some  importance,  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  militia  and 
Indians.  Being  the  son  of  a  wealthy  family,  he  had  brought  with 
him  a  little  money,  something  less  than  a  thousand  dollars ;  and  his 
troops  being  in  need  of  the  most  indispensable  supplies,  he  advanced 
the  greater  part  of  his  money  for  their  relief,  receiving  in  return  an 
order  on  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, being  in  Boston,  and  having  spent  all  the  rest  of  his  cash,  he 
presented  his  order  for  payment,  and  was  informed  that  the  treasury 
was  empty.  He  was  obliged  to  sell  his  order  for  one-third  of  its 
value;  so,  for  his  six  hundred  dollars,  he  received  two  hundred. 

The  war  ended,  he  looked  about  him  for  employment,  and  found  it 
at  Harvard  College,  where  he  taught  French  during  the  year  1783. 
On  coming  of  ago  he  received  from  Switzerland  his  share  of  his 
father's  estate,  with  which  he  went  to  Virginia  and  bought  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  It  was  there  that  he  had  his 
celebrated  interview  with  General  Washington,  which  he  often 
related,  and  which  was  published  some  years  ago  in  a  literary  joumaL 
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It  occurred  in  a  log-house,  fourteen  feet  square,  consisting  o/  one 
room,  which  was  furnished  with  a  bed,  a  pine  table,  and  a  bench  or 
two.  General  Washington,  who  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  that 
region,  had  invited  some  of  the  settlers  and  hunters  acquainted  with 
the  country,  to  meet  him  at  this  log-hut,  for  the  pur[K)se  of  talking 
over  and  settling  upon  the  best  pfvss  for  a  road  through  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.  Attracted  by  curiosity  to  see  so  celebrated  a 
person,  Gallatin  was  present. 

When  General  Washington  came  in  (Mr.  Gallatin  used  to  say)  he 
took  his  seat  at  the  pine  table;  and  all  the  hunters  of  the  country 
stood  up  around  it,  except  a  few  who  found  seats  upon  the  bed.  The 
general  questioned  them,  and  noted  down  their  replies  upon  paper. 
He  was  very  particular  in  his  inquiries,  and  continued  his  questioning 
for  some  time  after  the  young  Swiss  thought  he  had  discovered,  not 
only  the  best  pass,  but  the  only  one  available  for  the  purpose.  Being 
a  little  impatient  at  the  apparent  indecision  of  the  general,  he  sud- 
denly interrupted  him,  without  reflecting  upon  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  and  said,  — 

'^  Oh,  it  is  plain  enough  !  such  a  place  (mentioning  the  one  in  bis 
mind)  is  the  most  practicable." 

The  people  present  stared  at  the  young  man  with  much  surprise, 
marvelling  at  his  boldness  in  giving  his  opinion  before  the  general 
had  asked  it.  Washington  paused,  laid  down  his  pen,  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  paper,  and  looked  sternly  at  the  young  foreigner,  evidently 
offended,  but  uttered  not  a  word.  He  resumed  his  inquiries,  and 
continued  to  question  the  hunters  for  some  time  longer,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and,  throwing  down  his  pen,  said  to  the  stranger,  — 

"  You  are  right,  sir." 

In  commenting  upon  this  scene,  Mr.  Gallatin  used  to  say,  — 

"  It  was  so  on  all  occasions  with  General  Washington.  He  was 
slow  in  forming  an  opinion,  and  never  decided  until  he  knew  he 
was  right." 

The  warlike  Indians  of  Western  Virginia  prevented  his  settling 
the  lands  he  had  purchased ;  and  he  went  to  reside  upon  a  farm  in 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  not  far  from  Pitts- 
burg. There,  besides  carrying  on  a  farm,  he  founded  the  glass 
manufacture,  which  has  since  grown  tr  such  proportions,  that,  at  the 
present  time,  about  one-half  of  all  the  glass  used  in  the  United 
States  is  made  within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot  where  Albert  Gallatin 
becran  it  about  1790. 
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He  was  soon  drawn  into  public  life.  Upon  the  division  of  parties 
during  Washington's  first  terra,  Albert  Gallatin  sided  with  Jeffer- 
son and  the  Democracy,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  bold- 
ness and  decision  with  which  he  advocated  Democratic  principles. 
The  whole  country  rang  with  his  name  in  1793,  when,  after  having 
been  elected  a  United  States  senator  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, his  right  to  the  seat  was  denied  by  the  Federal  senators. 
The  Constitution  requires  that  a  senator,  if  not  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  must  have  been  a  citizen  for  nine  years.  The  question  was 
this :  Did  Gallatin's  citizenship  begin  on  the  day  he  landed  in 
Massachusetts,  thirteen  years  before,  or  did  it  begin  on  the  day  he 
swore  allegiance  to  the  republic  in  1785,  which  was  only  eifjfht  years 
before.  After  a  debate  of  eight  weeks,  the  Senate  decided,  by  a  strict 
party  vote  of  fourteen  Federalists  to  twelve  Democrats,  that  his  citi- 
zenship began  when  he  took  the  oath.  This  affair  was  really  benefi- 
cial to  Albert  Gallatin,  because  the  Democratic  party  deemed  that 
he  had  been  the  subject  of  an  outrage.  They  regarded  him  as  an 
injured  man. 

At  the  tin^^  of  the  whiskey  insurrection,  though  he  sympathized 
warmly  with  the  insurrectionists,  he  opposed  all  violent  measures,  and 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  affair  to  a  peaceful  conclu- 
sion. The  great  period  of  his  life  began  in  1795,  when  the  people 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  elected  him  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigor  of  his  opposition 
to  Federal  measures. 

His  enemies  were  again  inconsiderate  enough  to  confer  upon  him 
the  distinction  of  an  outrage.  In  February,  1799,  when  he  was 
exerting  every  faculty  in  opposition  to  the  Alien  Law,  the  majority 
held  a  caucus,  and  resolved  to  make  no  answer  whatever  to  any  ynng 
that  might  be  said  against  either  the  Alien  or  the  Sedition  Law.  Gal- 
latin rose  in  the  House  to  urge  their  repeal.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
beard  in  contemptuous  silence.  Then  honorable  members  began  to 
converse,  laugh,  talk,  cough,  move  about;  and  made  at  last  so  loud  a 
noise,  chat,  as  Jefferson  remarked  at  the  time,  the  speaker  must  have 
had  the  lungs  of  an  auctioneer  to  be  heard.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
thought  of  this  scandalous  scene  when  he  sent  to  the  Senate,  two 
years  after,  the  name  of  Albert  Gallatin  for  secretary  of  the  treas- 

Qty. 

Levi  Lincoln,  the  new  attorney-general,  had  a  taste  in  common 
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with  the  president.  He  loved  science.  Another  remarkable  quali- 
fication was,  that  he  was  a  distinguished  Massachusetts  lawyer,  ^ 
at  the  liead  of  tlie  bar  of  that  State  for  several  years,  —  and  yet  not  a 
Federalist.  These  two  facts,  if  we  may  believe  the  controversial  writ- 
ings of  the  day,  bore  to  one  another  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 

Henry  Dearborn  of  Maine,  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war,  had  been  a  veritable  hero  of  romance.  In  1775  he  was 
a  village  doctor.  For  three  years  the  sign  of  Dr.  Dearborn  had 
hung  out  in  a  hamlet  of  New  Hampshire,  when  a  horseman  on  a 
panting  steed  brought  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
Before  the  sun  had  set  that  day,  the  young  doctor,  splendid  with  the 
glow  of  perfect  health  and  the  elastic  grace  of  twenty-four,  led  sixty 
men  toward  Cambridge,  sixty-five  miles  distant,  which  he  reached 
soon  after  sunrise  on  the  day  following.  At  Bunker  Hill  he  was  a 
captain ;  but,  as  there  was  nothing  to  do  there  but  load  and  fire,  he 
took  a  musket,  and  made  one  of  his  company,  loading  and  firing 
with  the  rest  as  long  as  they  had  any  thing  to  put  into  their  guns. 
He  went  with  Arnold's  thousand  men  on  that  march  through  an 
untrodden  wilderness  to  join  Montgomery  in  an  attack  upon  Quebec. 
The  wonder  was,  that  a  man  of  them  escaped  starvation.  Captain 
Dearborn  had  with  him  a  magnificent  dog,  the  favorite  of  all  the 
company,  and  to  himself  most  dear ;  but  he  could  not  resist  the 
entreaties  of  starving  comrades,  and  gave  him  up,  at  length,  to  some 
soldiers,  wlio  took  the  dog  to  their  quarters,  and  divided  his  fiesh, 
with  fine  Yankee  self-control,  among  the  men  who  could  least  help 
themselves,  who  were  nearest  perishing.  "They  ate  every  part  of 
him,"  wrote  his  master,  "  not  excepting  his  entrails ;  and,  after  fin- 
ishing their  meal,  they  collected  the  bones  and  carried  them  to  be 
pounded  up,  and  to  make  broth  for  another  meal."  The  only  other 
dog  attached  to  the  expedition,  a  small  one,  had  been  privately  killed 
and  eaten  before.  Men  sacrificed  their  "  old  breeches  "  made  of 
moosehide;  boiled  them  long,  and  then  cut  them  into  slices,  and 
broiled  them  on  the  coals.  A  barber's  powder-bag  was  made  into 
soup  at  last.  It  excited  the  wonder  of  the  doctor-captain  to  see  men 
keep  up  with  their  company  until  they  were  so  near  exhaustion  that 
they  would  breathe  their  last  four  or  five  miuutes  after  sitting  down. 
Dearborn  himself  gave  out  at  length,  and  lay  in  a  hut  for  t«n  daya 
at  the  point  of  death.  But  he  rallied,  trudged  after  the  army,  and 
went  to  the  assault  at  the  head  of  his  command. 
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In  this  spirit  and  in  this  manner  Henry  Dearborn  served  till  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis,  which  he  witnessed.  On  General  Washing- 
ton's staff,  as  quartermaster-general,  he  acquired  that  familiarity 
with  military  business  which  made  him  at  home  in  the  office  in  which 
!Mr.  Jefferson  placed  him.  President  Washington  had  appointed 
him  marshal  of  the  district  of  Maine,  and  the  people  had  elected  him 
twice  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  a  large,  handsome 
man,  of  erect,  graceful,  military  bearing;  a  striking  figure  in  the  circles 
of  the  city  that  was  rising  in  the  primeval  wilderness.  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  public  man  in  the  countrj'  who  united  all 'the 
qualities  desirable  for  his  post ;  being  a  soldier,  a  Republican,  a  man 
of  science,  and  a  man  of  business. 

In  bestowing  the  great  places  of  the  government,  Jefferson  evi- 
dently had  it  in  view  to  exalt  and  stimulate  the  intellectual  side  of 
human  nature,  then  under  a  kind  of  ban  in  Christendom.  Every 
member  of  his  cabinet  was  college-bred;  and  every  man  of  them 
was  in  some  peculiar  way  identified  with  knowledge.  Madison  was, 
above  all  things  else,  a  student  of  constitutional  science  as  well  as 
of  constitutional  law.  Gallatin,  the  founder  of  the  glass  manufac- 
ture of  Pittsburg,  was  accomplished  in  the  science  of  his  day,  em- 
inently an  intellectual  i zed  person.  Dearborn,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, had  also  been  admitted  to  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Robert  Smith  of  Maryland,  secretary  of  the  navy,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton,  after  long  eminence  at  the  bar  and  in  public  life,  died 
president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  and  provost  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Gideon  Granger  of  Connecticut,  post-master-gen- 
eral, a  graduate  of  Yale,  a  lawyer  of  learning  and  high  distinction, 
fought  through  the  Connecticut  legislature  the  liberal  school-fund 
to  which  that  State  is  so  much  indebted.  He  was  noted,  all  his  life, 
as  the  intelligent  and  public-spirited  friend  of  every  thing  high  and 
advanced.  It  was  he  who  promoted  internal  improvements  in  a 
manner  to  which  the  strictest  constructionist  could  not  object,  by 
giving  a  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
Chancellor  Livingston,  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  invited  to  his  cabinet 
and  induced  to  go  as  minister  to  France,  was  the  most  liberal  patron 
science  had  yet  found  in  America.  A  graduate  of  King's  College 
in  New  York,  he  spent  h^s  leisure  and  his  income  in  promoting 
science,  art,  and  agriculture.  It  was  his  intelligent  faith  and  his 
liberal  outlay  of  money  that  enabled  Robert  Fulton  to  carry  out 
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John  Fitch's  idea  of  a  steamboat.  James  Monroe,  the  least  leajroed 
of  the  men  whom  Jefferson  advanced,  could  give  a  glorious  reasoo 
why  he  was  not  a  gratluate  of  a  college.  The  battle  of  Lexington 
called  him  away  from  William  and  Mary  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge. 

Let  it  be  noted,  then,  as  an  interesting  fact  in  political  history, 
that  the  first  Democratic  administration  paid  homage  to  the  higher 
attainments  of  man,  and  sought  aid  from  the  class  farthest  removed 
from  the  un instructed  multitude.  If  Jefferson  had  not  done  this 
from  principle,  he  would  have  done  it  from  calculation ;  because, 
knowing  the  people  as  he  did,  he  was  aware  that  the  farther  they 
get  from  bowing  down  to  fictitious  distinctions,  the  more  alive  they 
become  to  those  which  are  real.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  over- 
value learning.  "It  is  not  by  his  reading  in  Coke-Littleton,*'  he 
wrote  to  the  brother  of  Robert  Smith,  "  that  I  am  induced  to  this 
proposition  (offering  him  the  Navy  Department),  though  that  also 
will  be  of  value  in  our  administration  ;  but  from  a  confidence  that 
he  must,  from  his  infancy,  have  been  so  familiarized  with  naval 
things,  that  he  will  be  perfectly  competent  to  select  proper  agents 
and  to  judge  of  their  conduct."  From  that  day  to  this,  as  often  as 
Mr.  Jefferson's  example  has  been  followed  in  this  particular,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been  gratified.  What  appoint- 
ments more  popular  than  those  of  Irving,  Goodrich,  Hawthorne, 
Bancroft,  Kennedy,  and  Curtis  ? 

An  American  president  usually  has  something  to  do  besides  man- 
aging the  affiiirs  of  the  public.  After  making  the  first  arrange- 
ments, Jefferson  went  home  for  a  month  to  put  his  own  affairs  in 
train  for  a  long  absence,  to  select  books  for  removal,  and  give  time 
for  the  members  of  his  cabinet  to  remove  to  Washington.  The 
city  was  miserably  incomplete  and  unprovided.  Only  ten  months 
had  passed  since  Philadelphiaus,  going  by  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  had  read  on  a  placard  the  official  notice  of  the  removal  of 
the  government  to  the  tract  of  wilderness  which  had  been  despoiled 
of  its  primeval  beauty,  and  named  after  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
These  were  the  words  they  read:  '* Notice. — The  office  of  the 
Department  of  State  will  be  removed  this  day  from  Philadelphia. 
All  letters  and  applications  are  therefore  to  be  addressed  to  that 
department  at  the  city  of  Washington  from  this  date,  28th  May, 
ISOO."  The  day  before,  President  Adams  began  his  journey  toward 
the  new  capital,  going  ^^by  way  of  Lancaster  and  Fredericksburg." 


V 
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When  Mrs.  Adams  joined  him,  she  was  ill-advised  enougli  to  go  by 
Baltimore;  and  a  nice  time  she  had  of  it.  Between  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  the  forest  had  not  a  break.  Soon  after  leaving  Balti- 
more, her  coachman  lost  his  way,  went  eight  or  nine  miles  wrong, 
then  tried  to  get  back  through  the  forest  to  the  right  road,  and 
wandered  two  hours  without  finding  a  creature  of  whom  to  ask  a 
question  ;  until,  at  last,  a  straggling  negro  came  along,  whom  they 
hired  as  a  guide.  Washington  she  discovered,  to  be  all  promise  and 
no  performance  ;  every  thing  begun  and  nothing  finished ;  no  bells 
in  the  presidential  mansion  ;  no  fence  about  it ;  the  grand  staircase 
not  up ;  and  the  great  rooms  unfurnished.  She  used  the  unplas- 
tered  east  room  that  winter  for  drying  clothes. 

If  the  president's  house  was  in  such  a  condition,  we  may  con- 
clude, that,  if  the  president  and  cabinet  meant  to  be  comfortable, 
they  must  lend  a  hand  to  the  work  themselves.  They  were  going 
to  live  in  a  city  of  huts  and  small  unfinished  houses,  with  here  and 
there  a  marble  palace  rising  above  the  trees,  and  a  great  street  of 
rich  yellow  clay  piercing  the  forest,  three  miles  long,  a  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  —  "  the  best  city  in  the  world  for  a  future 
residence,"  as  Gouverneur  Morris  remarked  to  one  of  his  fair  corre- 
spondents. "  We  want  nothing  here,"  said  he,  "  but  houses,  cellars, 
kitchens,  well-informed  men,  amiable  women,  and  other  little  trifies 
of  this  kind,  to  make  our  city  perfect." 

Besides  sending  many  a  load  of  books  and  other  articles  by  way 
of  beginning,  Jefferson  kept  a  wagon  going  pretty  frequently 
between  Monticello  and  Washington  during  the  whole  of  his  presi- 
dency. Before  leaving  home  he  wrote  curiously  minute  directi<^ns 
for  his  steward,  Mr.  Edmund  Bacon.  His  heart  was  set  upon 
restoring  and  enlarging  a  mill  for  grindhig  the  grain  of  the  region 
round  about :  that  must  be  pushed  to  completion.  Then  there  were 
fences  to  be  made,  fields  to  be  cleared,  a  new  variety  of  corn  to  be 
tried,  charcoal  to  be  burned,  the  garden  to  be  levelled,  pork  to  be 
bought,  the  nailery  to  be  kept  going,  clothing  to  be  provided,  groves 
to  be  thinned,  shrubs  to  be  pruned,  the  building  to  continue.  Con- 
cerning all  these  labors,  Mr.  Jefferson  left  precise  instructions,  and 
kept  them  in  mind  at  all  times.  Take  this  brief  passage  of  his 
last  orders  in  April,  1801,  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  directions 
be  frequently  gave  while  he  was  apparently  absorbed  in  affairs  of 
state:  — 
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''  I  have  hired  all  the  hands  belonging  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Danger 
field  for  the  next  year.  They  are  nine  in  number.  Moses  the 
miller  is  to  be  sent  home  when  his  year  is  up.  With  these  wiU 
work  in  common,  Isaac,  Charles,  Ben,  Shepherd,  Abram,  Davy, 
John,  and  Shoemaker  Phill;  making  a  gang  of  seventeen  hands. 
Martin  is  the  miller,  and  Jerry  will  drive  his  wagon.  Those  who 
work  in  the  nailery  are  Moses,  Wormly,  James  Hubbard,  Barnaby, 
IsbeVs  Davy,  Bedford  John,  Bedford  Davy,  Phill  Hubbard,  Bartlet, 
and  Lewis.  They  are  sufficient  for  two  fires,  five  at  a  fire.  I  am 
desirous  a  single  man,  a  smith,  should  be  hired  to  work  with  them, 
to  see  that  their  nails  are  well  made,  and  to  superintend  them  gen- 
erally ;  if  such  an  one  can  be  found  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  though  I  would  rather  give  him  a  share  in  the 
nails  made,  say  one-eighth  of  the  price  of  all  the  nails  made,  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  the  iron  :  if  such  a  person  can  be  got,  Isbel's  Davy 
may  be  withdrawn  to  drive  the  mule-wagon,  and  Samson  to  join  the 
laborers.  There  will  then  be  nine  nailers,  besides  the  manager,  so 
that  ten  may  still  work  at  two  fires ;  the  manager  to  have  a  log-house 
built,  and  to  have  five  hundred  pounds  of  pork.  The  nails  are  to  be 
sold  by  Mr.  Bacon,  and  the  accounts  to  be  kept  by  him  ;  and  he  is 
to  direct  at  all  times  what  nails  are  to  be  made.  The  toll  of  the  mill 
is  to  be  put  away  in  the  two  garners  made,  which  are  to  have 
secure  locks,  and  Mr.  Bacon  is  to  keep  the  keys.  When  they  are  get- 
ting too  full,  the  wagons  should  carry  the  grain  to  the  overseer's  house, 
to  be  carefully  stowed  away.  In  general,  it  will  be  better  to  use  all 
the  bread-corn  from  the  mill  from  week  to  week,  and  only  bring  away 
tl^e  surplus.  Mr.  Randolph  is  hopper-free  and  toll-free  at  the  mill 
Mr.  Eppes,  having  leased  his  plantation  and  gang,  they  are  to  pay 
toll  hereafter.  Clothes  for  the  people  ai*e  to  be  got  from  Mr.  Iliggin- 
botham,  of  the  kind  heretofore  got.  I  allow  them  a  best  striped 
blanket  every  three  years.  This  year  eleven  blankets  must  be  bought, 
and  given  to  those  most  in  need,  noting  to  whom  they  are  given.  The 
hirelings,  if  they  had  not  blankets  last  year,  must  have  them  this 
year.  Mrs.  Randolph  always  chooses  the  clothing  for  the  house-ser- 
vants ;  that  is  to  say,  for  Peter  Henings,  Burwell,  Edwin,  Critta, 
and  Sally.  Colored  plaids  are  provided  for  Betty  Brown,  Betty 
Henings,  Nance,  Ursula,  and  indeed  all  the  others.  The  nailers, 
laborers,  and  hirelings  may  have  it,  if  they  prefer  it  to  cotton. 
Wool  is  given  for  stockings  to  those  who  will  have  it  spun  and  knit 
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for  themselves.  Fish  is  always  to  be  got  from  Kichmond,  and  to  be 
dealt  out  to  the  hirelings,  laborers,  workmen,  and  house-servants  of 
all  sorts,  as  has  been  usual.  Six  hundred  pounds  of  pork  is  to  be 
provided  for  the  overseer,  five  hundred  pounds  for  Mr.  Stewart,  and 
five  hundred  pounds  for  the  superintendent  of  the  nailery,  if  one  is 
employed ;  also  about  nine  hundred  pounds  more  for  the  people,  so 
as  to  give  them  half  a  pound  apiece  once  a  week.  This  will  require, 
in  the  whole,  two  thousand  or  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
After  seeing  what  the  plantation  can  furnish,  and  the  three 
bogs  at  the  mill,  the  residue  must  be  purchased.  In  the  winter 
a  hogshead  of  molasses  must  be  provided  and  brought  up,  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  (merchant  at  Kichmond)  will  furnish.  This  will  afford 
to  g^ve  a  gill  apiece  to  everybody  once  or  twice  a  week." 

No  interest  of  his  plantation  was  too  trifling  to  escape  bis  atten- 
tion. He  did  not  disdain  to  remind  Mr.  Bacon  that  ''  the  old  gar- 
den pales  "  wanted  patching  up,  nor  omit  to  designate  the  two  men 
most  fit  for  the  job.  When  all  else  had  been  provided  for,  he  adds 
by  way  of  postscript,  that,  as  "these  rains  have  possibly  spoiled  the 
fodder  you  had  agreed  for,  you  had  better  see  it,  and,  if  injured, 
look  out  in  time  for  more.''  And  yet  another  word  :  If  Mr.  Bacon 
would  prefer  to  "  take  his  half  beef  wwr,"  he  might  kill  an  animal 
for  the  purpose,  and  send  the  other  half  to  the  house  or  to  Mr. 
Bandolph's. 

A  man  does  not  govern  a  commonwealth  the  worse  for  having 
been  trained  in  a  homely  school  like  this.'  Such  training,  of  course, 
would  not  be  sufficient ;  but,  even  of  itself,  it  would  bring  an  intel- 
ligent mind  nearer  the  secret  of  genuine  statesmanship  than  Bona- 
parte's military  school  or  Pitt's  parliamentary  arena. 

Early  in  May  the  members  of  the  administration  were  in  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  himself  to  the  task  which  his 
ocnintiymen  had  assigned  him. 
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JBFFBBSON   PRESIDENT. 

One  thing  only  is  indisputable  with  regard  to  the  adminiBtTation 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  from  1801  to  1809 :  it  satisfied  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  proof  of  this  is  not  merely  that  he  was  re- 
elected by  a  vastly  increased  majority;  nor  that  the  Federalists, 
once  so  powerful  and  so  confident,  were  reduced  in  the  House  to 
twenty-seven,  and  in  the  Senate  to  one  less  than  half  a  dozen ;  nor 
that  the  legislatures  of  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Georgia,  the  Senate  of  New  York,  and  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  Virginia,  requested  him  to  stand  for  a  third  term ;  nor  that, 
at  last,  fourteen  States  out  of  seventeen  were  ranged  in  the  Republi- 
can line,  and  Jefferson  himself  thought  the  opposition  was  getting 
too  weak  for  the  country's  good.  These  were  remarkable  facts,  but 
they  were  only  a  part  of  his  triumph.  At  the  end  of  eight  years, 
without  an  effort  of  his  own,  without  so  much  as  the  expression  of  a 
preference,  he  handed  over  the  government  to  the  man  of  all  others 
in  the  world  whom  he  would  have  chosen  for  a  successor ;  and  that 
man,  at  the  end  of  his  eight  years,  passed  it  on  to  another  of  Jeffer- 
son's disciples  and  allies,  under  whom  opposition  died,  only  to  live 
again  when  Federalism  started  into  a  semblance- of  life  in  the  mes- 
sages of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe 
were  three  men  and  one  system.  The  era  of  good  feeling  in  Mon- 
roe's time,  which  would  have  come  in  Madison's  but  for  the  war  of 
1812,  was  the  completion  of  Jefferson's  success.  It  is  this  twenty- 
four  years  of  public  content  that  renders  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  President  Jefferson  interesting. 

For,  as  all  readers  know,  there  are  two  ways  of  explaining  it  To 
republicans,  indeed,  it  requires  no  explanation.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  their  faith,  that  there  is  nothing  occult  or  mysterious  in  the  art 
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of  government,  but  that  it  consists  in  doing  right.  Their  simple 
conviction  is,  —  and  they  desire  the  Coming  Party  to  ponder  well 
the  truth,  —  that  the  old  Democratic  party  ruled  the  United  States 
for  sixty  years  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  on  every  leading  issue 
except  one,  —  the  extension  of  slavery,  the  rock  on  which  it  struck 
and  went  to  pieces,  —  the  old  Democratic  party  was  right.  The 
other  theory  is,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  successors  were  wonder- 
fully skilful  and  perfectly  unscrupulous  in  flattering  what  the  polite 
Federalists  used  to  style  the  Mob.  Beaders  remember,  perhaps, 
Tom  Moore's  verses  on  this  subject,  written  soon  after  his  visit  to 
Washington,  in  which,  putting  into  rhyme  the  gossip  and  sniff  of 
Federalist  drawing-rooms,  he  spoke  of  President  Jefferson  as 

"  That  inglorious  soul, 
Which  creeps  and  winds  beneath  a  mob's  control, 
Which  courts  the  rabble's  smile,  the  rabble's  nod, 
And  makes,  like  Egypt,  every  beast  its  god." 

This  was  the  Federalists'  opinion  better  expressed ;  and  they  used 
to  point  to  Aaron  Burr's  skill  in  political  management  as  a  proof  of 
its  correctness.  Aaron  Burr,  however,  was  too  knowing  a  politician 
ever  to  waste  time  upon  the  dozen  loafers  in  each  ward  of  New 
York  who  alone  could  then  be  justly  called  rabble ;  and  his  skill, 
i»«Ach  as  it  was,  did  not  prevent  his  own  downfall  and  hopeless  ruin. 
America  had  no  rabble.  America  has  no  rabble.  Except  in  a  few 
large  cities,  there  is  no  considerable  class  that  even  bears  any  out- 
ward resemblance  to  a  rabble ;  and  never  has  that  class  been  impor- 
tant in  a  general  election.  The  voters  that  kept  the  Tweeds  in 
power  were,  for  the  most  part,  well-meaning,  industrious  men,  whom 
a  Tweed  could  reach  through  their  prejudices,  their  vanity,  and 
their  interest,  but  who  could  not  be  reached  by  honest  men  because 
education  had  opened  no  road  to  their  minds  accessible  to  disinter- 
ested intelligence.  But  let  me  recall  the  leading  traits  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's administration,  with  a  view  to  getting  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion,  whether  he  satisfied  the  people  of  his  time  by  doing  right,  or 
by  adroitly  pretending  to  do  right. 

He  was  faithful  to  the  party  that  elected  him. 

As  soon  as  his  election  was  known,  some  of  his  friends  urged  him 
to  conciliate  the  Federalists  by  appointing  a  few  of  their  leadei-s  to 
office.     His  answer  was,  No :  the  mass  of  tlie  party,  being  Bepubli- 
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S*-.!,:^'.  *— s-  ■&V-  =  -a-  -iiuis-  ji  -a«  zS  rf  die  piesidear  mt 
nrr^nif  ill«-t  "-  1  ?-ici3ilir.  iir  -fiac  lacCT-.  said  he,  bad  ^  an 
^ar:-'  '*tt-_«;  ht.  t»^;  "He  TCTic:pi*  if  "*  -FriTiifiny  &T>in  office  eiety 
uioaii-  f  'n  :vi  "nar  tt»  atr  "3t«T»;  Aiit  Hi*  diouffar  it  ooIt  riglit 
Thar  i-I  -it-i.- -ri  -h-in.i  le  cv^n  -ji  3^paiii:<TKu.  until  rhcR  shod'] 
V  K  -"w-r  u  -nac~  t  -fii'm  Ji  ilike  J«  F-^-iiwa^ata.  He  mevit,  ii 
hp  •oi-i.  'v.-  a  ■.!»  iisr  -beii.  ^  ■'Knk  F-^nI£»ai  into  »a  abm 
inm  ■»^^•h  -ri-t-  *h.ntiii  'tn  ao  ■amLi."'.ri]ii  ?:r  vlT  He  at-oont' 
^iii4i>vt  -ha  ■pary,m' .  lotl  lis  ^ear  ailiet^Bee  Sjtii  w  the  men  and 
prQ>::3iF«  ir"  ia  itt.  lary  tt*  imaiiic  ■i«  ■"•"■"■f  vfaiob  be  emplond. 
Eii:  JK  -T-niiii  30C  joptiinc  auai  ^  nSL-e  suecIj  be*.-mnse  tfaej  wen 

T''-.>>  2i]r.'r<'iis  'Luleadix  vaa  aai*  iKpotnc  He  na  a  sciimloas, 
S-rr.>.  :■  rr'  i-  T7:rer  it'  riK  mt.  wa»  !u>l  been  pco^ecnted  nnJM 
->.-  —:.-..[■.  I-iT.  la-i  w  nikM  1  L:rrr  aiirrr^.i^  Repablicans  bad 
"."^^  :'i;T'".;>r;  "'  ^ — *  2:ni  a:-:  »ai;  r«ii5jrt  is  bis  distress.  be<^iiM 
M  ■ri,'  -t*  t:.:-:3i  ic  »  'ji.»  ^ej-  aJG>.-m<L  Up-i^n  the  triumpb  of 
tiiK  E^p'-.-i-j^aE  7*E^.  b-i  rwax  ■:»  J^ijisoa.  asking  as  a  reward  for 
par-j  terr-JMs  ■:■;■■  Eiiiiiaticd  r'-»t-;ffi.-e,  w^Jtth  fifteen  bnndred  dol- 
loa  a  T-^»r.  -J-ifffT*:ii  r^Lev^d  Lis  =eee«i?hie9  with  moner.  bot 
rtrased  him  :*■.-  pi**.  *i=i7?T  b-caii*-  h<  was  nnfit  for  it,  and  tbni 
T\izmd  ■■.r*  ■■,?  th-i-  iios:  r=;rii«.'able  and  izdeoent  Tituperators  a  pob- 
l;*;  ^rT\..'.  ^^i:  h-wL  G^irrt  R-jj^w  Claite.  too,  a  hero  whom  he 
rvrirrir-L  'i.'f  r^'ia  loni^  to  eapEor.  aa  the  moat  skilful  managerof 
a'.i  rr.i:ari  a^jin  *he  maaay  pMsesjed.  Bnt  he  did  not.  The 
r<:(Hr.n  wv-  Wb;*k»y.  He  ^re  Getuftal  Clarke's  brother  a  contmis- 
tioTi  And  an  arip-zintment ;  ba;  not  the  man  who  bad  aided  to  gin 
bii  cf»'inTT  l:ber*_v,  onlj  to  become  himself  a  alare.  Nor  did 
'I'b'imiu  t'ainit  realize  his  joke  of  shocking  the  bbfaops  and  old  ladira 
'4  tht  Enqliih  court  by  going  as  secretaiy  of  legation  to  London. 
JtffKt^on  gave  )iim  a  safe  passage  home  in  a  man-of-war,  received 
bim  with  honor  at  the  White  House,  with  cordiality  at  Monticelk, 
tii'l  exclianged  philosophic  news  with  bim ;  but  did  not  send  him 
U>  ill)  wliat  he  could  not  do,  —  repnient  a  clean,  sober,  orderly  peo- 
jiifi  in  a  foreign  land.  And  when  it  became  apparent  that  (.*hancel- 
Ifff  Livings  I'm 's  growing  deafness  rendered  him  an  inefficient 
mtniater  at  the  court  of  Nqtoleon,  JeSenon  risked  losing  the  sop- 
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port  of  the  State  of  New  York^  first,  by  aeuding  If onroe  to  help 
him,  and  afterwards  by  recalling  him.  But  the  most  remarkable 
case  was  that  of  John  Randolph,  the  sharp^tongued  leader  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  sug- 
gested by  a  £riend  for  the  English  mission.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  silent. 
Mr.  Madison  also  waived  the  subject  Then  the  friend  pressed  his 
claims,  and  otlier  oiembers  of  the  House  added  solicitations.  The 
president  withlield  the  appointment.  John  Randolph  went  into 
opposition,  in  which  his  single  small  talent  shone  like  a  thin,  keen 
rapier  in  the  sun.  The  only  objection  to  his  appointment  was,  that 
he  was  ludicrously  unfit  for  a  post  requiring  patience,  prudence, 
self-control,  industry,  and  address. 

Jefferson  took  great  care  to  get  the  right  man  for  the  right  place. 

In  fact,  a  ruler  of  men,  whether  he  is  a  private  or  a  public  person, 
has  but  two  duties  to  perform,  —  to  select  the  right  assistants,  and 
to  treat  them  so  as  to  get  out  of  them  the  best  service  they  have  in 
Uiem.  That  is  the  whole  art  of  governing,  and  Jefferson  knew  it. 
" There  is  nothing,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  May,  1801,  "I  am  so 
anxious  about  as  making  the  best  possible  appointments."  But 
how  difficult  the  task  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  the  United  States, 
where  personal  knowledge  is  impossible !  His  chief  reliance  seems 
to  have  been  upon  the  unsolicited  recommendation  of  men  in  whom 
he  had  confidence.  Thus,  he  wrote  to  Nathaniel  Macon  of  North 
Carolina  very  early  in  his  first  year :  ^'  In  all  cases  when  an  office 
becomes  vacant  in  your  State,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to 
recommend  the  best  ciiaracters."  Jefferson  was  curiously  happy  in 
his  appointments ;  and  the  reason  was,  that  he  never  slighted  this 
chief  duty,  and  was,  from  the  first,  on  his  guard  against  the  recom- 
mendations of  thoughtless,  unprincipled  good-nature.  He  would 
have  made  more  successes  of  this  kind  even  than  he  did,  but  for  the 
inadequate  compensation  attached  to  the  most  important  posts; 
which  limits  a  president's  choice  to  a  few  individuals  exceptionally 
circumstanced.  Many  of  his  letters  offering  appointments  show 
how  much  he  lamented  his  inability  to  offer  "  due  remuneration." 

He  would  not  give  an  appointment  to  a  relative. 

At  the  first  view,  this  seems  unjust  to  the  honorable  and  capable 
families  who  were  related  to  the  president.  It  has  the  air  of  court- 
mg  cheap  and  easy  popularity*',  and  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of 
pitching  the  note  too  high  for  the  limited  range  of  human  nature. 
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But  his  convictions  on  the  point  were  clear  and  strong;  and  Profe^ 
sor  Tucker  records  that  ha  acted  on  this  principle  thronghoat  life  in 
the  administration  of  trusts.  Thus,  as  rector  of  the  University  of 
Yirginia,  he  opposed  the  appointment  of  a  nepheff  to  a  professor- 
ship, though  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  place;  dreading  lest  it 
should  open  a  door  to  the  system  which  has  made  nniversities  and 
church  endowments  in  other  lands  mere  appendages  to  the  estates 
of  governing  families.  He  was  nobly  seconded  in  his  resolution  by 
his  own  kindred.  Imagine  hie  delight  on  receiving  from  one  of 
them,  George  Jefferson,  a  few  days  after  his  inauguration,  a  letter 
spontaneously  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  Federal  office  to 
which  his  neighbors  and  friends  desired  to  recommend  him.  "The 
public,"  wrote  the  president,  "will  never  be  made  to  believe  that  an 
appointment  of  a  relative  is  made  on  the  ground  of  merit  alone, 
uninfluenced  by  family  views ;  nor  can  they  ever  see  with  approba- 
tion offices,  the  disposal  of  which  they  intrust  to  their  presidents  for 
public  purposes,  divided  out  as  family  property."  He  owned  that 
the  rule  bore  hardly  upon  a  president's  relations;  but  the  public 
good,  lie  thought,  required  the  sacrifice,  foi  which  their  share  in  the 
public  esteem  might  be  considered  some  compensation.  "I  could 
not  be  satisfied,"  said  he,  "  until  I  assured  you  of  the  increased 
esteem  with  wliich  this  transaction  filla  me  for  you." 

His  two  sons-in-law  did  not  suffer  from  the  rule,  since  their  neigh- 
bors kept  thera  both  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Here,  again, 
the  president  showed  his  nice  regard  for  the  mental  integrity  of 
others.  In  his  intercourse  with  these  gentlemen,  it  was  a  thing 
understood  between  .them,  that  measures  pending  in  their  House 
were  not  to  be  a  topic  of  conversation  ;  and  if,  by  chance,  conversa- 
tion took  that  turn,  "I  carefiilly  avoid,"  says  Jefferson,  "expressing 
an  opinion  on  them  in  their  presence,  that  we  may  all  be  at  our 
ease,"  The  rule,  happily,  did  not  exclude  friends;  and  he  thus  h»J 
the  pleasure  of  appointing  to  the  place  of  commissioner  of  loans  at 
Kichmoud  the  beloved  comrade  of  his  youth,  John  Fage. 

But  he  would  not  exempt  friends  from  the  operation  of  a  good 
rule. 

It  was  an  old  opinion  of  his,  which  now  became  a  rule  of  his 
administration,  that  a  foreign  minister  should  not  remain  abnwd 
more  than  seven  or  eight  years.  He  drew  this  opinion  from  his  own 
experience.     "  When  I  returned  from  France,"  he  once  explained, 
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'^  after  an  absence  of  six  or  seven  years,  I  was  astonished  at  the 
change  which  I  found  had  taken  place  in  the  United  States  in  that 
time.  No  more  like  the  same  people:  their  notions,  their  habits 
and  manners,  the  course  of  their  commerce,  so  totally  changed,  that 
I,  who  stood  in  those  of  1784,  found  myself  not  at  all  qualified  to 
speak  of  their  sentiments,  or  forward  their  views,  in  1790.''  Hence 
the  rule.  But  it  excluded  from  the  public  service  two  of  his  oldest 
friends,  David  Humphreys  and  William  Short,  both  of  whom  had 
served  under  him  as  secretary  of  legation  before  attaining  the  rank 
of  plenipotentiary  which  they  then  held.  Humphreys  had  been 
absent  from  home  eleven  years,  and  Short  seventeen  years.  One  of 
Jefferson's  first  acts  was  to  recall  Humphreys ;  which  he  soon  fol- 
lowed by  declining  to  transfer  Short  to  Paris,  where  he  felt  the  need 
of  just  such  a  tried  and  vigilant  minister.  ''Your  appointment,'^  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Short,  "  was  impossible  after  an  absence  of  seventeen 
years.  Under  any  other  circumstances,  I  should  never  fail  to  give 
to  yourself  and  the  world  proofs  of  my  friendship  for  you  and  of  my 
confidence  in  you." 

He  turned  no  man  out  of  office  because  he  was  opposed  to  him  in 
politics. 

And  yet  he  did,  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  first  term, 
remove  twenty-six  Federalists,  and  appoint  Republicans  in  their 
stead.  After  that,  there  were  scarcely  any  removals ;  and  Republi- 
cans were  only  appointed  to  vacancies  created  by  death  or  resigna- 
tion. And  now  with  regard  to  those  twenty-six.  The  result  of  the 
presidential  election  of  1800  was  known  in  Washington  on  the  12th 
of  December,  a  little  less  than  three  months  before  the  end  of  Mr. 
Adams's  term.  During  that  interval  some  valuable  life-offices  fell 
vacant,  twenty-four  judgeships  were  created,  and  several  places  held 
daring  the  president's  pleasure  were  vacated.  Mr.  Adams  hastened 
to  fill  these  offices,  from  that  of  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  postmaster,  leaving  not  one  of  them  to  his  successor.  Such  was 
the  primitive  condition  of  the  political  mind  in  1801,  that  Republi- 
cans regarded  this  conduct  as  the  last  degree  of  indecency,  and 
Jefferson  shared  the  feeling.  Inieed,  for  so  placid  and  placable  a 
gentleman,  he  was  highly  indignant;  and  two  or  three  years  passed 
before  he  could  "heartily  forgive"  his  old  friend  Adams  for  yielding, 
in  80  unworthy  a  manner,  to  the  "pressure"  of  his  partisans.     He 

resolved  not  to  regard  those  appointments;   which,  he   said,  Mr. 
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Adams  knew  h«  was  not  making  for  liimself,  but  for  a  snocessor. 
"  This  outrage  on  decency,"  he  wrote  to  his  old  colleague,  Qeneial 
Knox,  who  had  written  to  congratulate  him  on  his  election,  "ehonld 
not  hare  its  effect  except  in  tho  life-appointments,  which  are  iiremo- 
Table ;  but,  as  to  the  others,  I  consider  the  nominations  as  nullities, 
and  will  not  view  the  persons  appointed  as  even  candidates  for  their 
office,  much  less  as  possessing  it  by  any  title  meriting  respect" 
These  offices  were  sixteen  in  number.  Their  incumbents  were  all 
removed  during  the  first  year,  and  Republicans  appointed  to  Gil 
them.  The  other  ten  removals,  most  of  which  occurred  in  the 
second  year,  were  for  three  causes :  1,  Official  misconduct ;  2,  "Ac- 
tive and  bitter  opposition"  (to  use  the  president's  own  words)  "to 
the  order  of  things  which  the  public  will  has  established."  There 
was  a  third  reason  for  removal,  which  the  president  thus  explained: 
"The  courts  being  so  decidedly  Federal  and  irremovable,  it  is 
believed  that  Republican  attorneys  and  marshals,  being  the  doors  of 
entrance  into  the  courts,  are  indispensably  nec«ssary  as  a  shield  to 
the  Republican  part  of  our  fellow-citizens,  nhich,  I  believe,  is  the 
main  body  of  the  people."  Accordingly,  although  the  espiratioa 
of  tho  Alien  anil  Sedition  Laws  rendered  the  Federal  courts  less 
dangerous  to  freedom  than  they  had  been,  four  or  five  of  these 
officials  were  removed. 

The  outcry  caused  by  this  moderate  exercise  of  the  president's 
power  cannot  he  imagined  by  readers  of  the  present  day.  JefferaoD, 
indeed,  stood  between  two  fires,  —  the  Federalists  slirieking  with 
most  vigorous  unanimity  as  each  head  dropped  into  the  basket ;  and 
the  Republican  host  muttering  remonstrance  that  the  decapitating 
instrument  worked  so  slowly.  The  denunciation  of  the  FederalistB 
he  could  not  avoid ;  but  he  showed  much  tact  in  reconciling  his  own 
partisans  to  this  moderate  course.  To  mere  partisans,  he  would  show 
how  much  better  it  was  to  have  an  able  Federalist  passive  aud 
acquiescent  in  office,  and  all  his  circle  of  friends  quiet  for  his  sakt, 
than,  by  turning  him  out  of  office,  to  convert  him  and  his  family 
nito  vigilant,  imbittered  opponents.  To  men,  who,  like  himself 
desired  to  see  the  whole  body  of  citizens  restored  to  good  humor,  hit 
appeal  was  to  their  sense  of  the  just  and  the  becoming.  The  Tam- 
many Society  of  Baltimore  deputed  a  young  member,  who  was  going 
to  Moiiticello,  to  make  known  to  the  president  the  discontent  of  tlie 
society  at  seeing  so  many  Federalists  still  in  office.  The  ftillowiiig 
conversation  is  reported  by  the  deputy :  -^ 
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Pbxsident.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  gratify  my  friends  in  Balti- 
more by  turning  the  Federalists  out  of  office,  and  filling  their  places 
with  men  of  my  own  party.  But  there  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
which  I  cannot  remove,  —  a  question  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
solve.     Perhaps  you  can  do  this  for  me. 

Young  Tammany.  I  despair  of  solving  any  problem  that  puzzlea 
Mr.  Jefferson,  but  I  desire  to  hear  what  it  is. 

President.  Well,  sir,  we  are  Republicans,  and  we  are  contending 
for  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

Young  Tammany.  Yes,  sir. 

President  (who  had  not  read  his  Plato  for  nothing).  We  would 
not,  therefore,  put  any  restraint  upon  the  right  of  suffrage  as  it 
already  exists  ? 

Young  Tammany  (unwarned  by  the  fate  of  those  who  sought 
wisdom  from  Socrates).     By  no  means,  sir. 

President.  Tell  me,  then,  what  is  the  difference  between  deny- 
ing the  right  of  suffrage,  and  punishing  a  man  for  exercising  it  by 
taming  him  out  of  office  ? 

The  deputy  could  not  answer  this  question.  ''  I  had  to  leave  him 
where  I  found  him,"  he  used  to  say  in  telling  the  story.  The  presi- 
dent held  firmly  to  his  course,  unmoved  by  the  execrations  of 
Federalists  and  the  remonstrances  of  Republicans.  At  a  moment 
in  his  second  year,  when  the  opposition  was  vituperative  beyond  all 
previous  experience,  he  wrote  to  a  member  of  his  cabinet :  '^  I  still 
think  our  original  idea  as  to  office  is  best ;  that  is,  to  depend  for  the 
obtaining  a  just  participation  on  deaths,  resignations,  and  delin- 
quencies. This  will  least  effect  the  tranquillity  of  the  people,  and 
prevent  their  giving  in  to  the  suggestion  of  our  enemies,  that  ours 
has  been  a  contest  for  office,  not  for  principle."  I  wish  he  could 
have  gone  one  step  farther,  and  admitted  the  right  of  every  office- 
bolder  to  pass  his  leisure  hours  exactly  as  he  chose.  I  wish  he  had 
not  added:  ^'To  these  means  of  obtaining  a  just  share  in  the  tran»* 
action  of  the  public  business  shall  be  added  one  other,  to  wit, 
ren^val  for  electioneering  activity,  or  open  and  industrious  opposi- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  present  government,  legislative  and 
executive.  Every  officer  of  the  government  may  vote  at  elections 
according  to  his  conscience ;  but  we  should  betray  the  cause  com- 
mitted  to  our  care  were  we  to  permit  the  influence  of  official  patron- 
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1^  Tf  V  TBed  -D  )VPtrhrow  ±at  cana^^  We  mast  always  bewan 
^f  iesnandi::;!  "-»  inxca  >f  'inmaa  aatnze.  Bat  I  wush  he  could 
javi*  raiiL  -^-ui  »ii.  F^rdesaiist  poetnuuten  and  Hamiltonian  col- 
[pTTi-TS  '  iL'Uzr  -he-  ^ramp '  Berate  the  administration  !  You  are 
ai>r  n //  -trr'kiLZs,  ir.r  tx-:*  iftiminiactation's  serrants,  but  the  servants 
ijt  'fae  ^*H^pie.  Ir  a  'nir  m/  •x>ncesi  to  see  that  joa  do  faithfully 
the  Lurr  »f  -niir  ^ia*."??*.  Alter  ofSce-hours,  yoa  differ  in  no  respect 
from  ■itiaPE*  -!!;i:u;^i  :n  ~he  •)rdinarT  paraaits  of  private  life."  It 
.a  -ziay  '^'  c  vTi^  xx  'ciier  peopie :  nor  have  we  a  victorious  partj 
ar  mr  lai-k  'o  JiiLke  vr^^iom  iiScult;  and  who  could  have  foreseen 
meh  in  ibiLse  if  'he  precedent  as  infimate  Jackson  made  in  1829? 
X>  man. 

.JeiFer?*'!!  :T»'ii:c--i  The  patronage  of  che  government  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

T!it?  -rrnr:^-ar  irjcanizanon  -jn  earth  is*  as  we  all  know,  the  Eoman 
Cirhoiic  '  .!iiir'.*:'..  T'ewed  meieiy  *u  an  organization,  it  has  but  one 
•ietei-r. — "ht-r"*  >  ao  7r?v!sioa  in  itself  for  limiting  its  expansion, 
iini  pp^r-nria;!  :r&  jeoouimj^  an  insiipp«)rtable  burden.  And  this 
zr.nv- ills  itaic  ')fMm:r5  zo  Jul  riie  .incient  governments,  whether  ecde- 
siaiinirai  ir  ■!t*i*'.ii:u:.  When  Louis  XTV.  passed  a  few  weeks  ftt 
V^raaill^:*.  uv-)rum.tMu:ioa  had  :»>  be  provided  In  the  palace  for  tliree 
•hi>»ii»anii  ^■'t*r=-^r.s :  md  I  !iav»  myself  po&sessed  an  octavo  volume 
of  four  'I'lii'ir^'L  "^JkL^fS  woich  ^as  dlled  with  the  mere  catalogue  of 
the  Sftr-.iiir.'i  if  ♦j'-'TT^  IIL,  snirin»4:  •)nly  their  titles,  duties*,  and 
iialar.**'--  3  irii-*-j  R^^rbrm  BlII  ^botishei  six  hundred  court  offices, 
•v.ri.our  ni.iii.r.  J  i  rip  '.n  clie  miirfity  host  lar;^  enough  to  attract 
•:he  r.r.r.,:^  r  \  i-mrer^sted  public.  N-jbody  appears  to  have  missed 
any  f  "liTii.  r.!.-*  Teiiiieiicy  of  vr>v«mment:j  to  become  excessive 
in  ^n  -rr:!;^.  i.rs-.i:;*:.  Aiid  insblious,  chat  no  head  of  a  government 
T.;';  -^T-r  -->•:-•-  ."  .::le>s  rhe  ainbiti*>n  thar  omtrols  him  is  something 
r.o'/i-^r  *>.ai.  p^^r-.  nal.  JeifnMrs^.'a  was  one  of  those  who  gave  this  best 
prv*f  of  %  i.-.r."'-r^Vii  lor^  *yf  ri-^ht  principles.  Every  office  in 
h!^  <v^r.*ro:  rl.:ir.  'Vi^  not  necer^sary  wjrf  suppressed ;  and  the  whole 
ac*p?ir;ir-.H  of  i;'>v^m:ntin':  — military,  naval,  judicial,  executive  —  was 
rc-r\:ic^A  in  qiianri-y.  We  mizht  sum  up  his  j.H>Iioy  in  this  particular 
Hi  a  s^rri**'ri«:i^ :  Tl.e  men  yoj  do  employ,  pay  adei]uately ;  make  it 
i^oT^.fi  'h»=r  aWlr^t  men'r-  while  to  serve  the  government,  but  emploj 
xto  two  m^n  *o  d}  one  man's  work. 

'LhuAf  while  no  branch  of  the  pablic  service  was  increased  in  cost 
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or  in  importance,  most  departments  were  diminished.  Mr.  Oallatin 
co-operated  heartily  with  the  president  in  reducing  the  extensive 
corps  of  officials  which  Colonel  Hamilton  had  created.  In  1802 
the  office  of  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  and  that  of  super- 
intendent of  stamps  were  suppressed;  which  only  whetted  the 
president's  appetite  for  further  reductions.  "  It  remains,"  he  wrote 
to  Gallatin,  ^'  to  amalgamate  the  comptroller  and  auditor  into  one,  and 
reduce  the  register  to  a  clerk  of  accounts ;  and  then  the  organization 
will  consist,  as  it  should  at  first,  of  a  keeper  of  money,  a  keeper  of 
accounts,  and  the  head  of  the  department.''  Details  do  not  concern 
us  now :  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  administration  which  I  desire  to 
exhibit.  "  Let  us  deserve  well  of  our  country,"  he  concluded,  *'  by 
making  her  interests  the  end  of  all  our  plans,  and  not  our  pomp, 
patronage,  and  irresponsibility."  Jt  is  this  disinterested  spirit, 
which  shines  from  all  the  documents,  the  correspondence,  the  hasty 
notes,  of  the  president  and  his  cabinet,  that  renders  the  administra- 
tion of  Jefferson  so  remarkable.  Bitter  John  Kaudolph  conceded 
this  merit  to  Jefferson.  "I  have  never  seen,"  said  he  in  1828,  "but 
one  administration,  which,  seriously  and  in  good  faith,  was  disposed 
to  give  up  its  patronage,  and  was  willing  to  go  farther  than  Con- 
gress, or  even  the  people  themselves,  so  far  as  Congress  represents 
their  feelings,  desired;  and  that  was  the  first  administration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He,  sir,  was  the  only  man  I  knew,  or  ever  heard 
of,  who  really,  truly,  and  honestly,  not  only  said.  Nolo  episcoparif 
but  actually  refused  the  mitre." 

He  endeavored  to  simplify  the  apparatus  and  the  operations  of 
goveriiment,  so  that  the  rural  member  of  Congress  and  his  constitu- 
ents might  understand  them. 

His  heart  was  much  set  on  this,  particularly  in  the  finances, 
which,  he  thought,  Hamilton  had  purposely  complicated.  What  we 
can  now  all  see  was  merely  a  defect  of  Hamilton's  mind  (or  the 
inevitable  failure  of  a  third-rate  man  in  a  first-rate  place),  Jefferson, 
stung  by  his  calumnious  vituperation,  and  alarmed  at  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  his  infiuence,  regarded  as  intentional  mystification. 
He  thought  that  Hamilton  began  by  puzzling  the  president  and 
Congress,  and  ended  by  getting  the  finances  into  such  a  snarl  that 
he  could  not  "unravel"  them  himself.  Thus  he  explained  his 
meaning  to  Mr.  Grallatin :  "Hamilton  gave  to  the  debt,  in  the  first 
instance,  ir  funding  it,  the  most  artificial  and  mysterious  form  he 
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*ieriem,  Kt  men.  ■jiumIinI  m^  ^i»  ifiinniiiirMmi  of  a  nambei 
oi  icraprt  loii  5:ac3Xi»aca.  naaj  «f  vfiieh  v«t»  nathing  st  all,  and 
ao^*^!  rhesL  TO  4if«»^ct  'lijcefii  in.  Rvenran  aad  remamder,  antfl 
cKe  viiole  sj^D^a  V3ii  ia.vQLT»«i  ia.  aa.  iiapijriilifa  fog ;  and,  while  h« 
wae  gi^^iiL^  himself  ^au^  ab»  oc  faavi^ag  iir  tlie  parment  of  tbe 
d^^bc  le  !^&  lil3L;«€lf  fi»>*f  :•>  aiLi  to-  it  coooaialiT,  as  lie  did,  in  fad) 
izsr^iad  of  pajin^  ri*^  Je^MUfL's  iiiea  waa  to  let  the  money  re» 
eerr^i  into  th«  tPfai<axy  f^iah  ooi^  sasa.  fiom  which  all  pajrments 
shod*!  be  aj«it^.  oalj  giria^  pi«««di«»«  to  sadh  claims  as  involred 
zhe  koc«>r  'jf  the  aariiTii :  iica:  m^  resenv.  fint^  the  interest  of  th« 
pobilc  <ieP:<:  nexr.  aar  p«>rnaa  of  the  [nacipal  of  the  debt  doe 
wiThin  the  j*:ar :  thi^n  par  zh*  exp«naiea  of  the  jear ;  and  finally,  if 
there  U  anj  moc^j  left.  dia«^aige  part  of  the  debt  payable  at 
plea^nr*.  This  was  his  idea*  .which  he  denied  the  secietary  to 
^  approd^h  bj  tvery  tack  which  pteTioos  aRaageaaents  force  upon 
as ;  ^  antil  the  finaacirc^  sboold  he  ^  as  clear  and  intelligible  aa  a 
merchant's  books ;  s<>  that  ereir  member  of  CoagiesSy  and  every  wan 
of  any  mind  in  the  Union,  shoald  be  able  to  comprehend  them,  to 
inTe:§tigate  abases,  and  coaseqaeatly  to  control  them." 

He  abolished  coart  etiquette,  aad  ererj  asage  that  resembled  it 
Any  one  who  passed  an  hoar  at  the  head-qaarters  of  a  command- 
ing general  daring  the  late  war  had  an  opportunity  of  discovering 
that  coort  etiqnette  originated  in  necessity.     So  many  people  desire 
access  to  the  officer  in  commaod  of  a  large  Ibrce  in  active  service, 
that  unless  he  is  he^lg^d  about  by  roles,  usages,  sentinels,  aides-de- 
camp,  he  would,  not  merely  be  useless  as  an  officer,  but  he  would 
soon  be  deritToyed.     Kingship  began  in  generalship.     The  king  was 
once  the  ablest  man  in  defending  his  people,  who  were  always  men- 
aced by  otlier  barbarians.     The  first  time  an  ancient  border  chief 
told  one  of  his  tribe  to  answer  questions  for  him  while  he  devoured 
his  dinner,  or  persuatled  two  or  three  to  stand  guard  over  him  with 
their  clubs  while  he  caught  an  hoar's  sleep  between  two  fights,  court 
etiquette  began.     It  was   the   invention   of  "Divine  Right,"  that 
exaggerated  the  necessary  regulations  of  a  camp  into  a  system  of 
adulation   and   semi-worship.     How   absurd,  how   oppressive,  how 
impious,  how  ridiculous,  it  had  become  in  the  last  century,  we  can 
still  partly  see  by  the  relics  of  it  that  remain.     We  know  how  it 
"riled"  the  generous  mind  of  Thackeray  (who  was  no  democrat)  to 
•ee  Prince  Albert  attended  in  shooting  by  a  gentleman-equeny  to 
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hand  the  prince  his  gun,  when  it  had  been  loaded  hy  a  servant,  and 
give  it  back  to  the  servant  after  it  had  been  discharged.  This  trifle 
represents  the  system  which  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  king,  and  the  class  whom  the  king  honored,  were  of  an  essence 
or  blood  superior  to  others,  as  the  Brahmin  is  supposed  to  be 
innately  and  eternally  superior  to  the  pariah.  It  all  grew  out  of  the 
theory,  that  the  king  is  the  divinely  designated  master.  Jefferson 
regarded  himself  as  the  chosen  servant  of  the  people  of  his  country, 
entitled,  if  he  was  faithful  to  his  trust,  to  the  honor  due  from 
all  the  worthy  to  all  the  worthy,  and  to  no  more.  His  person,  his 
time,  his  house,  could  justly  claim  the  protection  which  is  the  right 
and  necessity  of  all  men  engaged  in  affiairs  numerous  and  important, 
and  no  more. 

Accordingly  the  weekly  levee  was  at  once  abolished.  On  two 
days  in  the  year,  the  4th  of  July  and  the  1st  of  January,  when 
houses  and  hearts  are  usually  open  in  the  United  States,  he  opened 
his  to  all  who  chose  to  visit  him.  On  other  days  he  was  accessible 
to  visitors  on  the  terms  and  conditions  which  his  duties  imposed : 
all  were  welcome  who  had  claims  upon  his  attention  or  regard, 
except  so  far  as  the  superior  claim  of  the  whole  people  restricted  him. 
Some  of  the  Federalists  in  Washington,  we  are  told,  hit  upon  an 
expedient  to  balk  the  president's  intention  of  abolishing  the  levee. 
On  the  usual  day,  at  the  usual  hour,  —  two  in  the  afternoon,  — 
ladies  and  gentlemen  began  to  arrive  at  the  president's  house, 
attired  in  the  maimer  customary  at  the  levees.  The  president  was 
not  at  home.  He  was  enjoying  his  regular  two  hours'  ride  on 
horseback,  which  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  could  make  him 
forego.  When  he  returned  at  three  o'clock,  and  learned  that  the 
great  rooms  were  filled  with  company  waiting  to  see  him,  he  guessed 
their  object,  and  frustrated  it  gracefully,  and  with  perfect  good- 
humor,  by  merelj'  going  among  them,  all  accoutred  as  he  was, 
booted,  spurred,  splashed  with  mud,  riding-whip  in  hand,  and 
greeting  them  as  though  the  conjunction  of  so  many  guests  were 
merely  ^  joyous  coincidence.  They,  in  their  turn,  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  joke,  and  the  affair  ended  happily.  But  it  was  the  last  of 
the  levees. 

In  the  great  matter  of  dinners,  he  adopted,  or  rather  he  continued, 
the  style  of  Old  Virginia,  which  proved  to  be  to  him  a  grievous,  if 
not  a  ruinous  burden,  as  it  had  been  to  many  a  wealthier  planter. 
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The  Tizginia  itjie  was  simplj:  Come  one,  come  all,  come  again, 
keep  coming,  and  bring  joar  fiends.  In  President  Washington't 
time,  the  basine:»  of  entertaining  members  of  Congress,  officers  of  the 
government,  and  distingoizshed  strangers,  had  been  assumed  bj  the 
four  members  of  the  cabinet ;  and  it  became  so  oppressive,  Jefferson 
tells  OS,  that  ^it  was  among  the  motives  for  their  retirement" 
Their  successors,  be  addsy  profited  bj  the  experiment,  and  lived 
altogether  as  private  individuals,  leaving  to  the  president  the  whole 
burden  of  that  representative  hospitality  supposed  then  to  be  incum- 
bent upon  the  head  of  a  government  In  Washington,  too,  the 
president  was  then  the  only  man  who  had  a  house  large  enough  for 
the  entertainment  of  a  dozen  people  at  dinner,  or  fifty  persons  in 
the  eveniug;  and  hence  there  could  be  little  social  life  in  the  place, 
unless  the  prt^ident  kept  open  house.  Shut  out  from  all  the  world, 
ill-lodged  and  ill-attended,  the  circle  of  officials,  the  foreign  legations, 
and  members  of  Congress,  could  only  meet  in  an  agreeable  manner  at 
the  president's  mansion.  To  the  last  year  of  Jefferson's  second  term, 
Washington  was  still  only  a  spoiled  wilderness.  Francis  Jackson, 
the  English  plenipotentiary,  described  it,  io  1809,  as  more  resem- 
bling Hampstead  Heath  than  any  place  he  had  ever  seen ;  consisting 
of  scattered  houses,  intersected  with  heath,  forest,  and  gravel-pits. 
He  declares  that  he  started  a  covey  of  partridges  "  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  House  of  Congress."  In  such  circum- 
stances, what  could  a  hospitable  Virginian  do  but  convert  his 
residence  into  a  general  rendezvous  and  free  club  ? 

All  would  have  gone  well  but  for  the  dinners,  to  which  the  salary 
was  fatally  inadequate.  We  get  an  insight  into  the  way  of  life  at 
the  White  House  from  the  recollections  of  Edmund  Bacon  of  Ken- 
tucky (Jefferson  at  Monticello,  p.  113),  who  was,  for  twenty  years, 
Mr.  Jefferson's  manager.  He  visited  Washington  several  times,  and 
always  lived  at  the  White  House  during  his  stay,  dining  daily  at  the 
president's  table.  There  were  eleven  servants  in  the  house  from 
Monticello,  he  tells  us,  besides  a  French  cook,  a  French  steward,  and 
an  Irish  coachman.  "  When  I  was  there,"  Mr.  Bacon  reports,  "  the 
president's  house  was  surrounded  by  a  high  rock  wall,  and  there  was 
an  iron  gate  immediately  in  front  of  it,  and  from  that  gate  to  the 
Capitol  the  street  was  just  as  straight  as  a  gun-barrel.  Nearly  all 
the  houses  were  on  that  street."  This  is  Mr.  Bacon's  recoUectiofi 
of  the  dinners :  — 
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''Mr.  Jefferson  often  told  me  that  the  office  of  vice-president  was 
far  preferable  to  that  of  president.  He  was  perfectly  tired  out  with 
company.  He  had  a  very  long  dining-room,  and  his  table  was  chock- 
full  every  one  of  the  sixteen  days  I  was  there.  There  were  Con- 
gressmen, foreigners,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  to  dine  with  him.  He 
dined  at  four  o'clock,  and  they  generally  sat  and  talked  until  night 
It  used  to  worry  me  to  sit  so  long;  and  I  finally  quit  when  I  got 
through  eating,  and  went  off  and  left  them.  The  first  thing  in  the 
morning  there  was  to  go  to  market.  Mr.  Jefferson's  steward  was  a 
very  smart  man,  well  educated,  and  as  much  of  a  gentleman  in  his 
appearance  as  any  man.  His  carriage-driver  would  get  out  the 
wagon  early  in  the  morning,  and  Lamar  would  go  with  him  to 
Georgetown  to  market.  I  have  all  my  life  been  in  the  habit  of  get- 
ting up  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  went  with  them 
very  often.  Lamar  told  me  that  it  often  took  fifty  dollars  to  pay  for 
what  marketing  they  would  use  in  a  day." 

At  these  dinners,  which  so  wearied  the  soul  of  Mr.  Bacon,  there 
was  no  etiquette  except  that  which  would  have  been  observed  at  the 
table  of  any  private  person  of  the  time.  Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  as 
his  friend  Professor  Tucker,  reports,  was  well  aware  of  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  self-love,  and  was  most  careful  never  to  wound  it.  At 
his  more  public  dinners,  if  he  found  that  he  could  not  recall  the 
name  of  a  member  of  Congress  who  was  present,  he  would  give  a 
sign  to  his  secretary  to  go  into  the  next  room,  where  the  president 
would  join  him  to  get  the  information  desired. 

The  system  of  precedence  was  abolished. 

This  was  settled  at  a  cabinet  meeting  early  in  the  first  term,  when 
the  whole  barbarous  code  of  precedence  was  swept  away.  These 
Bules  were  substituted  :  1.  Residents  to  pay  the  first  visit  to  stran- 
gers ;  and  among  strangers,  whether  native  or  foreign,  first  comers  call 
first  upon  later  comers.  To  this  rule  there  was  allowed  one  exception : 
*•  Foreign  ministers,  from  the  necessity  of  making  themselves  known, 
pay  the  first  visit  to  the  secretary  of  state,  which  is  returned." 
2.  "When  brought  together  in  society,  all  are  perfectly  equal, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  titled  or  untitled,  in  or  out  of  office." 
The  president  amplified  these  rules  thus :  ''  The  families  of  foreign 
ministers,  arriving  at  the  seat  of  government,  receive  the  first  visit 
horn  those  of  the  national  ministers^  as  from  all  other  residents 
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Members  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  judiciaty,  indepf.ndent  of 
their  offices,  have  a  right  as  strangers  to  receive  t?he  first  visit.  No 
title  being  admitted  here,  those  of  foreigners  give  no  precedence. 
Difference  of  grade  among  the  diplomatic  members  gives  no  preee- 
dence.  At  public  ceremonies  to  which  the  government  invites  the 
presence  of  foreign  ministers  and  their  families,  a  convenient  seat  or 
station  will  be  provided  for  them,  with  any  other  strangers  invited, 
and  the  families  of  the  national  ministers,  each  taking  place  as  they 
arrive,  and  without  any  precedence.  To  maintain  the  principle  of 
equality,  or  of  pile  mile,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  precedence  out 
of  courtesy,  the  members  of  the  executive  will  practise  at  their  own 
houses,  and  recommend  an  adherence  to,  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
-country,  of  gentlemen  in  mass  giving  precedence  to  the  ladies  in 
mass,  in  passing  from  one  apartment  where  they  are  assembled  into 
another." 

All  this,  with  the  friendly,  humane  usages  that  grew  out  of  it,  <ff 
were  akin  to  it,  agreeable  as  it  was  to  most  persons,  shocked  some 
ladies,  and  oftended  all  men  who  owed  their  importance  solely  to 
rank  or  office.  Mr.  Jackson,  English  minister  in  1809,  being  a 
gentleman  of  sense  and  good-humor,  was  amused  and  pleased,  d«^ 
his  first  conference  with  President  Madison  (which  proved  to  be  vwy 
long),  when  a  "  negro  servant  brought  in  8om«e  glasses  of  punch  aad 
a  seed-cake,"  just  as  might  have  been  done  in  a  farm-house  of  the 
day ;  but  his  wife  lamented  that  her  husband,  after  having  been 
accustomed  **to  treat  with  the  civilized  governments  of  Europe^" 
should  have  to  negotiate  with  the  "  savage  democrats  "  of  Ameiiea^ 
It  so  chanced  that  the  British  minister  firom  1803  to  1809,  with 
whom  Jefferson  had  most  to  do,  Merry  by  name  but  not  by  nature^ 
was  a  fanatic  of  etiquette  ;  and  it  appears,  that,  previous  to  his  pres- 
entation to  the  president,  he  had  not  heard  of  the  business-like  manner 
in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Wliite  House  were  conducted.  He  wis 
stunned  at  the  manner  of  his  reception.  It  made  an  impressioa 
upon  his  mind  which  neither  explanation  nor  the  lapse  of  years  eodd 
even  soften,  much  less  obliterate.  And,  really,  when  we  consider 
that  he  had  passed  his  life  at  courts  where  the  nod,  the  smile,  the 
frown,  the  glance,  the  tone,  the  silence,  the  presence,  the  absence, 
of  the  head  of  the  government,  were  matters  of  importance,  to  he 
noted,  recorded,  transmitted,  and  weighed,  we  ought  not  to  laugh  ift 
this  Mr.  Merry  as  we  do.     Besides,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  remarks,  '^  Poei 
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Merry  had  learned  nothing  of  diplomacy  but  its  suspicions,  without 
head  enough  to  distinguish  when  they  were  misplaced."  Nevertheless, 
be  comes  down  to  us  borne  on  a  billow  of  laughter,  and  he  remains  to 
this  day  one  of  the  stock-jests  of  Washington.  Thus  he  recounted 
his  woes,  three  years  after  the  event,  to  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  ablest  Federalist  in  Congress  and  one  of  the 
worthiest :  — 

"I  called  on  Mr.  Madison,  who  accompanied  me  officially  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  president.  We  went  together  to  the  mansion-house  • 
I  being  in  full  official  costume,  as  the  etiquette  of  my  place  required 
on  such  a  formal  introduction  of  a  minister  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  On  arriving  at  the  hall  of  audi- 
ence, we  found  it  empty ;  at  which  Mr.  Madison  seemed  surprised, 
and  proceeded  to  an  entry  leading  to  the  president's  study.  I  fol- 
lowed him,  supposing  the  introduction  was  to  take  place  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  the  entry  at; 
the  other  end,  and  all  three  of  us  were  packed  in  this  narrow  space, 
from  which,  to  make  room,  I  was  obliged  to  back  out  In  this  awk- 
ward position  my  introduction  to  the  president  was  made  by  Mr. 
Madison.  Mr.  Jefferson's  appearance  soon  explained  to  me  that  the 
general  circumstances  of  my  reception  had  not  been  accidental,  but 
studied.  I,  in  my  official  costume,  found  myself  at  the  hour  of 
reception  he  had  himself  appointed,  introduced  to  a  man  as  president 
of  the  United  States,  not  merely  in  an   undress,  but  actually 
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coat,  and  under-clothes  indicative  of  utter  slovenliness  and  indiffer- 
ence to  appearances,  and  in  a  state  of  negligence  actually  studied.  I 
could  not  doubt  that  the  whole  scene  was  prepared  and  intended  aa 
an  insult,  not  to  me  personally,  but  to  the  sovereign  I  represented.'* 
It  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Jefferson  thought,  that  morning,  of 
tlie  time  when  Gouverneur  Morris  kicked  his  heels  four  months  in 
London  waiting  for  the  promised  answer  of  the  British  government 
to  as  reasonable  and  urgent  a  communication  from  President  Wash- 
ington as  one  government  ever  made  to  another,  and  then  had  to 
leave  England  without  getting  it.  Possibly,  also,  it  did  happen  to 
occur  to  his  memory,  that  Mr.  Adams  had  been  kept  vainly  waiting 
three  years  in  England  for  a  reply  to  the  same  proposals.  Perhaps, 
too,  he  remembered  the  period  when  he  was  hunself  presented  to 
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the  king  of  England  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  tlie  king  froze  to  them 
both ;  an  example  which  was  followed  by  the  "  king's  friends,"  and 
society  generally,  so  that  it  required  courage  for  a  courtier  to  show 
them  any  thing  more  than  cold  civility  at  an  evening  party.  And 
this,  while  they  were  only  asking  the  king  to  stay  the  bloody 
ravages  of  the  Indians  by  giving  up  the  seven  posts  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  country.  He  maij,  too,  have  thought  of  the 
time  when  he,  as  secretary  of  state,  would  send  an  important  com- 
munication to  the  British  minister  at  Philadelphia,  and  wait  many 
months  for  an  answer ;  but  if  he  failed  to  answer  a  letter  within 
three  or  four  days,  he  would  be  "  goaded  ^  by  a  second.  Perhaps 
he  thought  the  time  had  come  to  show  the  Federalists  that  be  did 
not  accept  Great  Britain  at  her  own  valuation,  and  did  not  believe 
she  was  fighting  the  battle  of  man  and  liberty  against  Bonaparte. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  he,  knowing  the  childish  politics  of  Europe,  and 
what  ridiculous  importance  was  attached  there  to  trifles,  may  have 
paused  before  ringing  for  a  pair  of  shoes  not  down  at  the  heels,  and 
wondered  if  his  old  slippers,  duly  reported  to  Bonaparte,  might  not 
drive  another  nail  into  the  bargain  for  Louisiana,  just  concluded 
by  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Monroe,  to  the  great  joy  of  president 
and  people.  All  these  thoughts  may  have  flitted  through  the  presi- 
dent's mind,  and  held  back  his  hand  from  the  bell-rope  ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  he  had  no  thoughts  of  the  kind,  and  only  wore  the 
clothes  he  usually  did  while  at  work. 

A  few  weeks  after  arrived  in  Washington  the  young  Irish  poet^ 
Thomas  Moore,  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  same  ship  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry.  To  him,  also,  the  affronted  Briton  related 
his  sorrows,  and  even  exhibited  the  president  clad  in  the  same 
style.  Mr.  Merry  presented  Mr.  Moore  to  the  president  at  the 
White  House.  "  I  found  him,"  the  poet  records,  "sitting  with  Gen- 
eral Dearborn,  and  one  or  two  other  ofiScers,  and  in  the  same  homelj 
costume,  comprising  slippers  and  Connemara  stockings,  in  which 
Mr.  Merry  had  been  received  by  him,  much  to  that  formal  minister's 
hoiTor,  when  waiting  on  him  in  full  dress  to  deliver  his  credentials. 
My  single  interview  with  this  remarkable  person  was  of  very  short 
duration ;  but  to  have  seen  and  spoken  to  the  man  who  drew  up  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  an  event  not  to  be  forgotten.*' 
The  poet  did  not  approve  of  the  president,  and  said  so  in  several 
satirical  stanzas  and  poems  in  his  next  publication  \  at  which  Mr 
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Jefferson  was  amused  and  even  surprised,  for  lie  had  not  before  heard 
of  this  new  light  in  literature.  Mr.  Kandall  relates  a  pleasing  inci 
dent  to  show  how  little  he  had  come  to  regard  the  stings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  politics.  A  few  years  after  his  retirement,  a  grand- 
daughter placed  in  his  hands  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  as  the  book  of 
the  season,  which  waw  having  a  great  run  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 
The  young  lady,  curious  and  expectant,  watched  him  as  he  opened 
the  work  and  turned  ovel'  the  leaves.  Said  Jefferson,  "  This  is  the 
little  man  who  satirized  me  so."  Reading  on,  he  was  won  by  the 
flowing  music  and  patriotic  feeling  of  the  verse.  *•'  Why"  he  said  at 
length,  "  he  is  a  poet  after  all ; "  and  ever  after,  even  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  he  was  fond  of  reading  certain  favorites  among  the  poems 
of  Thomas  Moore. 

But  poor  Merry's  troubles  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  He  and  his 
wife  dined  one  day  at  the  White  House ;  and,  when  dinner  was 
announced,  the  president  offered  his  arm  to  the  lady  nearest  him  at 
the  moment,  Mrs.  Madison  —  not  to  Mrs.  Merry,  who  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room  !  Insult  upon  insult !  "  Poor  Merry  "  made 
snch  an  outcry  at  this  in  Washington,  that  Mr.  Madison  deemed  it 
best  to  explain  the  circumstances  to  Monroe,  the  American  minis- 
ter in  London,  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  meet  Merry's  version. 
Mr.  Merry  did  relate  his  grievances  to  the  English  minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  who,  however,  forbore  to  mention  it  to  Monroe. 
If  he  had,  Monroe  was  ready  for  him  ;  for,  besides  being  fully  alive 
to  the  humor  of  the  affair,  he  had  seen,  a  few  weeks  before,  in  an 
official  London  drawing-room,  the  wife  of  an  under-secretary  of 
state  accorded  precedence  over  his  own.  Mrs.  Merry  went  no  more 
to  the  White  House,  and  her  husband  only  went  when  official  duty 
compelled.  But  nothing  could  tire  the  placable  good-nature  of 
Jefferson.  Some  time  after,  desirous  to  restore  social  intercourse, 
he  caused  Mr  Merry  to  be  informally  asked  whetlier  he  and  his 
wife  would  accept  an  invitation  to  a  family  dinner  at  the  president's 
house;  and  receiving,  as  he  understood,  an  affirmative  intimation, 
Mr.  Jefferson  sent  the  invitation,  written  with  his  own  liand. 
Merry  rose  to  his  opportunity.  He  wrote  to  the  secretary  of 
Btate,  asking  whether  the  president  of  the  United  States  liad 
invited  him  as  a  private  gentlemdn  or  as  British  plenipotentiary; 
for,  if  as  a  private  gentleman,  he  must  obtain  the  king's  permission 
before  he  could  accept ;  if  in  his  official  character,  he  must  have  an 
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assurance  that  he  would  be  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  it 
Madison,  with  short  civility,  waived  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  the  matter  dropped.  '  But  it  was  not  till  1809  that  British  inter- 
ests in  America  were  confided  to  abler  hands. 

Some  other  points  of  public  etiquette  were  now  settled  on  rational 
principles  once  and  forever.  The  fussy  incompetents  recently  in 
power  had  been  concerned  to  know  the  relation  which  the  president 
sustained  to  the  governors  of  States,  —  precisely  how  much  more 
exalted  a  president  was  than  a  governor,  the  exact  degree  of  defer- 
ence a  governor  should  show  a  president,  and  the  forms  in  which 
deference  should  be  expressed.  In  July,  1801,  the  governor  of 
Virginia  asked  the  president  to  indicate  the  etiquette  which  he 
thought  should  regulate  the  communications  between  the  State  gov- 
ernments and  the  general  government.  His  reply  in  substance  was: 
Let  there  be  no  special  etiquette.  Between  president  and  governor, 
each  being  the  supreme  head  of  an  independent  government,  no 
difference  of  rank  can  be  admitted.  They  are  equals.  Let  us  con- 
tinue then,  as  in  General  Washington's  time,  to  write  freely,  just 
as  public  business  requires,  and  with  no  more  ceremony  than  obvious 
propriety  and  convenience  dictate.  "  If  it  be  possible,"  he  said, "  to 
be  certainly  conscious  of  any  thing,  I  am  conscious  of  feeling  no 
difference  between  writing  to  the  highest  and  lowest  being  on 
earth." 

The  two  miles  of  tenacious  yellow  mud  that  lay  "  straight  as  s 
gun-barrel "  between  the  Wliite  House  and  the  Capitol  assisted  to 
reconcile  all  but  the  extreme  Federalists  to  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  intercourse  between  the  president  and  Congress.  Hitherto  the 
president  had  opened  Congress  by  a  speech,  framed  on  the  mddel 
of  a  king  of  England's  speech,  and  delivered  it  to  both  Houses  assem- 
bled in  the  Senate  Chamber.  He  had  been  wont  to  ride  to  and  firom 
the  Capitol  in  a  coach  and  six,  which  was  followed  by  coaches  and 
four  bearing  members  of  the  government  and  others,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  considerable  procession.  When  the  pref  ident  had  retired,  the 
Houses  separated,  and  each  appointed  a  con/mittee  to  prepare  an 
address  in  rpply.  Of  late  years  these  addresses  had  furnished  the 
pretext  for  long  and  impassioned  debates  on  party  politics,  lasting 
one,  two,  and  even  three  weeks,  the  minority  always  striving  to 
reduce  the  eulogy  of  the  address  to  the  minimum.  When,  after  this 
de<»perati3  struggle,  an  address  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  House 
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voting  it  rode  in  such  state  as  members  could  command  to  the  abode 
of  the  president,  and  stood  around  him  iu  a  solemn  semicircle,  while 
one  of  their  number  read  to  him  what  he  had  already  read  fifty  times 
for  himself,  besides  fifty  columns  of  debate  upon  it.  Then  the  pres- 
ident read  a  short,  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  address,  after 
which  the  members  returned  to  their  chamber,  and  began  the  busi- 
ness of  the  session. 

Federalist  gentlemen  discovered,  on  the  morning  of  December  8, 
1801,  that  this  fine  opportunity  for  oratorical  display  and  partisan 
recrimination  was  not  to  be  afforded  them.  Scene:  the  Senate 
Chamber;  the  chairman  in  his  revolving  chair;  members  in  their 
seats.  Enter  a  young  gentleman,  Meriwether  Lewis  perhaps,  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  president,  bearing  a  mass,  of  documents,  and  a 
note  from  the  president  to  the  vice-president :  — 

"  Sib,  —  The  circumstances  under  which  we  find  ourselves  at  this 
place  rendering  inconvenient  the  mode  heretofore  practised,  of 
making  by  personal  address  the  first  communications  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  I  have  adopted  that  by  message, 
as  used  on  all  subsequent  occasions  through  the  session.  In  doing 
this,  I  have  had  principal  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  the  economy  of  their  time,  to  their  relief  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  immediate  answers  on  subjects  not  yet  fully  before  them, 
and  to  the  benefits  thence  resulting  to  the  public  affairs.  Trusting 
that  a  procedure  founded  on  these  motives  will  meet  their  approba- 
tion, I  beg  leave  through  you,  sir,  to  communicate  the  enclosed  copy, 
with  the  documents  accompanying  it,  to  the  honorable  the  Senate, 
and  pray  you  to  accept  for  yourself  and  them  the  homage  of  my 
high  regard  and  consideration." 

Thus  the  present  usage  was  established,  to  the  great  content  of 
all  rational  beings.  He  was  himself  well  pleased  with  the  first 
results  of  the  experiment.  "  Our  winter  campaign,"  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Bush,  "has  opened  with  more  good-humor  than  I  expected.  By 
sending  a  message,  instead  of  making  a  speech,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  I  have  prevented  the  bloody  conflict  to  which  the 
making  an  answer  would  have  committed  them.'' 

Other  changes  of  this  nature  were  these:  He  discontinued  the 
practice  of  assigning  a  frigate  for  the  conveyance  of  m  nisters  acroBS 
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the  ocean.  He  decliued  to  write  official  letters  of  condolence  to  the 
widows  or  families  of  deceased  officers.  He  would  not  have  his 
birth dii}'  celebrated  by  the  usual  balls ;  and,  to  prevent  this,  refused 
to  let  the  date  of  his  birth  be  communicated.  He  would  not  denr 
himself  any  innocent  pleasure,  such  as  attending  the  races  near 
Washington,  from  any  false  ideas  of  official  dignity.  He  refused  to 
appoint  days  of  fasting  or  thanksgiving,  on  the  ground  that  to  do 
80  would  be  indirectly  to  assume  an  authority  over  religious  exer- 
cises, which  the  Constitution  has  expressly  forbidden.  A  recommen- 
dation from  the  chief  magistrate,  he  thought,  would  carry  with  it  so 
much  authority,  that  any  person  or  sect  disregarding  it  would  suffer 
some  degree  of  odium.  "  Tasting  and  prayer,"  said  he,  "  are  reh- 
gious  exercises;  the  enjoining  them  an  act  of  discipline."  "And 
does  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  penalty  make  the  recommenda- 
tion less  a  law  of  conduct  for  those  to  whom  it  is  directed  ?  "  He 
declined  to  make  any  thing  resembling  an  official  tour  or  progress, 
or  to  receive  while  travelling  attentions  directed  to  his  office.  To 
secularize  and  to  repnblicanize  the  government  completely,  remain- 
ing himself  a  plain  American  citiz^n,  —  these  were  among  the 
objects  which  he  steadily  pursued  and  which  he  accomplished. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  be  a  personage.  He  would  he  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  nothing  else.  Pleasing  anecdotes  are  those  which 
Mr.  Randall  relates  in  illustration  of  this  point,  particularly  that 
one  in  which  the  president  figures  as  the  thoughtful  and  affectionate 
grandfather  to  his  namesake,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  who 
stopped  at  Washington  a  few  days  on  his  way  to  attend  the  scien title 
lectures  at  Philadelphia.  The  president  came  into  his  room  one 
day,  had  him  unpack  his  trunk,  took  pencil  and  paper,  and  made  a 
list  of  things  he  still  lacked,  saying,  "  You  will  need  this  and  this  at 
Philadelphia;"  and  then  going  about  among  the  stores  of  Washing- 
ton with  the  lad,  and  buying  the  articles  required;  finishing  the 
performance  by  asking  to  see  his  pocket-book,  and  handing  it  bacb 
to  him  much  better  furnished  than  when  he  had  taken  it.  That 
story,  too,  of  the  president  carrj'ing  the  rough  Kentuckian  over  a 
river  on  his  horse  is  interesting.  This  Kentuckian,  sitting  solitary 
on  the  bank  of  a  swollen  stream,  let  the  gay  young  men  of  the  pres- 
ident's party  all  pass  on  and  flounder  across  the  river,  without 
making  known  his  desire.  Last  of  all  rode  the  president.  Him 
the  rough  wayfarer  addressed,  and  Mr.  Jeffe|:son  took  him  up  behind 
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without  ado.  Being  asked  why  he  selected  that  particular  individ- 
ual of  the  party,  the  Kentuckian  replied,  ^*  I  reckon  a  man  carries 
Yes  or  No  in  his  face.  The  young  chaps'  faces  said,  No ;  the  old 
man's  said,  Yes.''  And  one  day,  in  his  daily  ride  near  Washington, 
the  president  fell  into  conversation  with  a  stranger.  Politics 
becoming  a  topic,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  not  only  his  meas- 
ures roundly  denounced,  but  his  character  most  indecently  reviled. 
"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Jefferson  personally  ?  "  he  asked.  "  No,  nor  do 
I  want  to."  "  But  is  it  fair  play  to  believe  and  repeat  such  stories, 
and  then  not  dare  to  meet  the  subject  of  them  face  to  face,  and  trust 
to  your  own  senses ? "  "I  will  never  shrink  from  meeting  Mr. 
Jefferson  if  he  comes  in  my  way."  "  Will  you  go  to  his  house  to- 
morrow, and  be  introduced  to  him,  if  I  will  meet  you  there?"  He 
consented,  and  Jefferson  galloped  on.  Instantly  it  occurred  to  the 
traveller,  that  it  was  the  president  himself  with  whom  he  had  been 
conversing.  But  he  kept  his  appointment,  appearing  at  the  hour, 
attired  in  his  best.  ^'I  have  called,  Mr.  Jefferson,"  said  he,  '^to 
apologize  for  having  said  to  a  stranger" —  Here  the  president, 
laughing,  broke  in  and  finished  the  sentence  —  "  hard  things  of  an 
imaginary  personage  who  is  no  relation  of  mine."  The  stranger 
tried  to  get  in  his  apology;  but  the  president  laughed  it  down, 
insisted  on  his  staying  to  dinner,  and  made  a  friend  of  him  and  all 
his  family. 

He  declined  to  receive  presents  while  in  office. 

But  he  made  one  exception.  In  1806  he  received  a  present  of  a 
bust  of  the  new  Emperor  of  Bussia,  Alexander,  with  whom  he  had 
much  friendly  intercourse  during  his  second  term.  He  thus 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  work  :  '^  I  had  laid  down  as  a  law 
for  my  conduct  while  in  office,  and  hitherto  scrupulously  observed, 
to  accept  of  no  present  beyond  a  book,  a  pamphlet,  or  other  curiosity 
of  minor  value ;  as  well  to  avoid  imputation  on  my  motives  of  action, 
M  to  shut  out  a  practice  susceptible  of  such  abuse.  But  my  partic- 
ular esteem  for  the  character  of  the  Emperor  places  his  image,  in 
my  mind,  above  the  scope  of  law.  I  receive  it,  therefore,  and  shall 
cherish  it  with  affection.  It  nourishes  the  contemplation  of  all  the 
good  placed  in  his  power,  and  of  his  disposition  to  do  it" 

An  ina^ance  of  his  scrupalousness  with  regard  £o  deriving  per- 
sonal advantage  from  his  office  has  only  lately  come  to  light.  A 
private  letter  of  his  to  General  Muhlenberg,  collector  at  Philadel^ 
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phia,  concerning  a  purchase  of  wine,  was  found,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
a  descendant  of  that  officer,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Greeley  for  publication. 
If  I  were  a  collector,  I  would  have  it  printed,  framed,  and  bung  up 
in  my  custom-house.     It  is  dated  February  6,  1803 :  — 

"Dear  Sir, — Mons.  d'Yrujo,  the  Spanish  minister  here,  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  spare  me  two  hundred  bottles  of  Champagne,  part  of 
a  larger  parcel  imported  for  his  own  use,  and  consequently  privi- 
leged from  duty;  but  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  take  the 
benefit  of  that.  I  must  therefore  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  take  the 
proper  measures  for  paying  the  duty ;  for  which  purpose  I  enclose 
you  a  bank-check  for  twenty-two  and  a  half  dollars,  the  amount  of 
it.  If  it  could  be  done  without  mentioning  my  name,  it  would  avoid 
ill-intended  observations,  as  in  some  such  way  as  this,  *By  duty 
paid  on  a  part  of  such  a  parcel  of  wines  not  entitled  to  privilege,' 
or  in  any  other  way  you  please.  The  wine  was  imported  into  Phila- 
delphia probably  about  midsummer  last.     Accept  assurances  of  my 

great  esteem  and  respect. 

'^Th.  Jeffsbsoh. 
"  General  Muhlenberg." 

It  would  be  absurd  to  praise  such  an  act  as  this,  because  it  was 
simply  right.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  within  the  choice  of  any  public 
officer,  of  any  grade  whatever,  to  do  otherwise.  It  will  doubtless, 
before  many  years  have  passed,  be  an  impeachable  offence  for  any 
man  holding  a  public  office  to  accept  so  much  as  a  free  ride  on  a 
horse-car.  This  is  a  point  that  comes  home  to  the  suffering  sons  of 
Manhattan,  who  remember  that  a  system  of  plunder  which  reached 
an  average  of  ton  millions  a  year  began  in  aldermen  pocketing  bun- 
dles of  cigars  and  quires  of  note-paper  in  the  old  corporation  '*  tea- 


room." 


He  used  the  prestige  and  the  opportunities  of  his  office  for  the 
public  advantage. 

His  introduction  of  better  breeds  of  domestic  animals  into  Vir- 
ginia is  a  case  in  point.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Livingston,  minister 
at  Paris,  after  a  long  course  of  manoeuvring  and  trouble,  he  man- 
aged to  get  si^  merino  sheep  as  far  on  their  way  to  Alljpmarle  as 
Fredericksburg,  half  for  himself,  half  for  Madison,  and  all  for  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  wrote  to  his  manager  to  go  with  Mr.  Madison's  head 
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man  fco  get  them  home.  The  two  managers,  when  they  caught 
sight  of  these  animals,  so  renowned  at  the  time  throughout  the 
country,  were  wofuUy  disappointed.  "  The  sheep  were  little  hits 
of  things," reports  Mr.  Bacon;  "and  Graves  said  he  would  not  give 
his  riding-whip  for  the  whole  lot."  Their  instructions  were  to 
divide  them  by  tossing  up  for  the  first  choice.  "So,"  says  Mr. 
Bacon,  "  1  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  dollar,  and 
said,  '  Head  or  tail  ? '  I  got  the  best  buck.  He  was  a  little  fellow, 
but  his  wool  was  as  fine  almost  as  cotton.  When  I  got  home,  I  put 
a  notice  in  the  paper  at  Charlottesville,  that  persons  who  wished  to 
improve  their  stock  could  send  us  two  ewes,  and  we  would  keep  them 
until  the  lambs  were  old  enough  to  wean,  and  then  give  the  owners 
the  choice  of  the  lambs,  and  they  leave  the  other  lamb  and  both  of 
the  ewes.  We  got  the  greatest  lot  of  sheep,  more  than  we  wanted,  — 
two  or  three  hundred,  I  think ;  and  in  a  few  years  we  had  an 
immense  flock.  People  came  long  distances  to  buy  our  full-blooded 
sheep.  At  first  we  sold  them  for  fifty  dollars,  but  they  soon  fell  to 
thirty  and  twenty ;  and,  before  I  left  Mr.  Jefferson,  merino  sheep 
were  so  numerous,  that  they  sold  about  as  cheap  as  common  ones." 

Next  he  imported  some  of  the  broad- tailed  sheep  froia  Barbary, 
which  made  splendid  mutton,  but  would  not  thrive  in  Virginia.  He 
introduced  also  a  superior  kind  of  Guinea  pigs.  Himself,  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  General  Dearborn  joined  in  importing  six  hogs  of  a  kind 
which  Mr.  Bacon  tells  us  were  called  Calcutta  hogs ;  black  and 
white,  short-legged,  long-bodied,  easily  kept,  and  not  given  to  root- 
ing,—  a  very  great  success  in  every  respect.  "Mr.  Jefferson," 
remarks  Mr.  Bacon,  "didn't  care  about  making  money  from  his 
imported  stock.  His  great  object  was  to  get  it  widely  scattered 
over  the  country,  and  he  left  all  these  arrangements  to  me.  I  told 
the  people  to  bring  three  sows,  and  when  they  came  for  them  they 
might  take  two  and  leave  one.  In  this  way  he  soon  got  a  large 
number  of  hogs,  and  the  stock  was  scattered  over  that  w^hole 
country." 

His  neighbors  derived  benefit  even  from  his  salary,  which,  to  the 
imagination  of  primitive  Virginia,  seemed  inexhaustible.  A  larger 
mill  was  among  the  urgent  wants  of  the  neighborhood,  Mr.  Bacon 
relates ;  and  the  people  thought,  that,  "  as  Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  large 
salary,  he  was  better  able  to  build  it  than  anybody  else."  He  under- 
took the  work,  since  "he  was  always  anxious  to  benefit  the  com- 
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munity  as  much  as  possible ; "  and  Mr.  Bacon,  jussisted  by  an 
engineer  from  the  Korth,  superintended  the  Gonstruction.  In  his 
homely,  excellent  way,  the  manager  relates  the  hopeful  rise  of  the 
structure,  ^*  built  of  rock,"  four  stories  high,  with  '^  four-  run  of 
stone,"  and  a  dam  and  race  that  cost  a  thousand  dollars ;  and  he 
tells  us  what  minute  directions  Mr.  Jefferson  kept  sending  horn 
Washington  about  it,  and  how  he  preferred  it  to  all  the  works  in 
progress  on  his  estate.  The  mill  complete,  grain  came  in,  in  sur- 
prising quantities,  until  eleven  thousand  bushels  were  stored,  await- 
ing their  turn  to  be  ground.  Coopers,  millers,  and  teamsters  were 
all  in  full  activity ;  when,  alas !  in  the  midst  of  a  great  freshet,  Mr. 
Bacon  saw  the  dam  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  waters.  ^  I 
thought  we  were  ruined,"  he  says :  "  I  never  felt  worse.  I  did  not 
know  what  we  should  do."  Mr.  Jefferson  beings  at  home  at  the 
time.  Bacon  hurried  off  to  the  mountain- top  to  convey  to  him  the 
dreadful  news.  There  he  met  the  lord  of  the  mansion  just  from  the 
breakfast- table,  cahn  as  a  May  morning.  He  asked,  ^^  Have  yon 
heard  from  the  river?"  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  doleful  manager:  "I 
have  just  come  from  there  with  very  bad  news.  The  mill-dam  b 
all  swept  ayay."  '^  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  J^erson,  with  perfect  seren- 
ity of  manner,  '^  we  can't  make  a  new  dam  this  summer ;  but  we  will 
get  Lewis's  ferry-boat,  with  our  own,  and  get  the  hands  from  all 
the  quarters,  and  boat  in  rock  enough  in  place  of  the  dam  to  answer 
for  the  present;  and,  next  summer,  I  will  send  to  Baltimore  and 
get  sliip-bolts,  and  make  a  dam  that  the  freshet  can't  wash  away." 
Which  was  done.  "  You  never  saw  his  countenance  ruffled,"  Mr. 
Bacon  observes.  ^^Ko  odds  what  happened,  it  always  maintained 
the  same  expression." 

How  eagerly  he  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities  for  increasing 
the  sum  of  knowledge,  his  letters  exhibit ;  and  the  fact  is  part  of  the 
history  of  that  age.  It  was  his  thought  that  sent  Meriwether  Lewis 
and  William  Clarke  up  the  Missouri  to  its  sources  in  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  across  those  mountains  to  the  Columbia  River,  and 
down  the  Columbia  until  huge  waves  rolling  in  from  the  ooean  and 
tossing  high  their  light  canoes  notified  them  that  they  had  reached 
the  Pacific.  Counting  from  the  time  when  Captain  John  Smith 
sailed  up  the  Chickahominy  in  search  of  the  South  Sea,  the  world 
had  waited  two  hundred  years  for  this  exploration.  Never  was  a 
piece  of  work  of  that  kind  better  done  or  better  chronicled;  for  it 
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was  Jcfierson  who  selected  the  two  heroes  that  conducted  it.  Cap- 
tain Lewis  was  the  son  of  one  of  his  most  valued  Alhemarle  neigh- 
bors. Lieutenant  Clarke  was  the  brother  of  that  General  George 
Eoge]:3  Clarke  who  held  back  the  Indians  from  joining  in  the  war 
of  the  Kcvolution ;  and  both  of  them  were  such  masters  of  all  frop- 
tier  arts,  that  the  perilous  expedition  of  two  years,  four  months,  and 
ten  days,  was  one  joyous  holiday-excursion  to  them.  Beturning  to 
St.  Louis  laden  with  spoils  and  trophies,  Captain  Lewis,  besides 
his  journals  and  other  official  results,  sends  off  exultingly  to  the 
president  '^  sixty-seven  specimens  of  earths,  salts,  and  minerals,  and 
sixty  specimens  of  plants."  It  was  Jefferson,  too,  who  set  on  foot 
the  two  exploring  expeditions  of  Lieutenant  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike,  whose  name  lives  in  that  of  the  peak  which  he  discovered,  and 
and  in  those  of  ten  counties  of  the  United  States.  Pike  was  the 
first  American  who  explored  the  Upper  Mississippi  beyond  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony;  noting  the  sites  of  the  cities  now  rising  on  its 
banks,  and  shaking  hands  on  the  way  with  "  Monsieur  Dubuque," 
who  was  working  the  lead-mines,  and  lording  it  over  a  wide  domain. 
Lieutenant  Pike  was  the  first  American  to  explore  the  valley  of 
the  Arkansas.  He  said  truly,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  the  regions 
which  he  had  traversed  were  little  more  known  to  the  world  than 
the  wilds  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  seventy  years  we  behold 
them  populous,  and  more  familiar  to  our  knowledge  than  the  next 
county. 

It  was  Jefferson  who  encouraged  Astor  to  attempt  his  scheme  of 
North-western  trade, —  a  scheme  which  was  as  feasible  as  it  was 
audacious,  and  which  only  the  war  of  1812  frustrated.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  in  view  of  the  present  importance  of  the  Western 
silver-mines,  that,  in  1808,  the  secret  of  their  existence,  "  seventeen 
hundred  miles  from  St.  Louis,"  was  confided  to  the  president,  who, 
however,  considering  the  menacing  attitude  of  Spain,  could  only 
give  verbid  encouragement  to  the  exploration  sought.  He  jocularly 
writes  to  Gallatin ;  "  I  enclose  for  your  information  the  account  of  a 
silver-mine  to  fill  your  treasury."  As  for  the  bones  of  the  mam- 
moth, he  had  enough  of  them  at  last,  and  kept  the  Philosophical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  still  the  president,  abundantly  supplied 
witli  objects  of  curiosity  and  investigation.  And  was  there  ever 
iuch  an  indefatigable  recorder  ?  Among  his  papers  is  a  leaf  thus 
entitled :  "  Statement  of  the  vegetable  naarket  of  Washington  during 
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a  period  of  eight  years,  wherein  the  earliest  and  latest  appearance  of 
each  article  within  the  whole  eight  years  is  noted."  One  small  page 
suffices,  hut  it  is  complete :  the  list  embraces  thirty-seven  articles. 
He  could  tell  at  a  glance  that  the  earliest  appearance  of  ''  sprouts  " 
was  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  the  latest,  May  20 ;  and  that  the 
extremes  of  the  strawberry  season  were  May  8  and  July  9.  He 
refutes  Dickens's  satire  of  red-tape.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  could 
put  his  hand  upon  any  letter  or  document,  any  entry  or  memoran- 
dum, of  the  tens  of  thousands  which  he  possessed ;  and  of  all  this 
myriad  mass  of  details  he  was  the  master,  not  the  slave. 

He  preserved  perfect  harmony  in  his  cabinet  during  the  whole  of 
both  terms. 

One  reason  was  this  :  there  was  not  an  egotist  among  them.  The 
pugnacious  traits,  such  as  vanity,  jealousy,  personal  ambition,  and 
the  other  commonplace  forms  of  self-love,  were  extinguished,  or,  at 
least,  subordinated  in  them  all.  "  Our  administration,"  wrot€  Jef- 
ferson once,  "  now  drawing  to  a  close,  I  have  a  sublime  pleasure  in 
believing  will  be  distinguished  as  much  by  having  placed  itself 
above  all  the  passions  which  could  disturb  its  harmony  as  by  the 
great  operations  by  which  it  will  have  advanced  the  well-being  of 
the  nation.'*  All  of  them  were  modernized  persons.  The  masters 
of  the  past  were,  of  necessity,  soldiers  and  men  of  the  soldierly 
spirit.  The  masters  of  our  modern  world  are  educated  men  of  busi- 
ness. These  five  gentlemen,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Gallatin,  Dear- 
born, and  Robert  Smith,  were  all  of  this  description ;  for  Dearborn 
was  only  a  soldier  while  his  country  was  invaded ;  just  as  the  most 
peaceful  citizen  becomes  warlike  when  attacked  by  a  ruffian.  The 
military  type  of  man,  valuable  as  it  was  and  is,  was  not  represented 
in  the  cabinet  at  all.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  Jeffersonian  theory  of 
government  is  precisely  the  one  that  tasks  the  intellect  and  stirs  the 
passions  least,  because  it  excludes  even  from  consideration  seven- 
tenths  of  the  questions  which  usually  most  perplex  governments,  its 
chief  object  being  to  protect  rights^  not  interests.  Interests  are 
complex  ;  rights  are  simple.  The  tariff  question  is  a  puzzler  if  yon 
view  it  as  affecting  existing  interests;  but  if  you  put  the  case  thus: 
Has  an  American  citizen  a  right  to  buy  a  pair  of  Sunday  trousers, 
London  made,  for  four  dollars,  instead  of  paying  twenty-two  foi 
the  Broadway  article?  —  the  case  is  within  finite  comprehension. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  John  G.  Whittier  go  to  Washington 
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demanding  to  be  protected,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  their  rif/ht  to 
the  product  of  their  lifetime's  arduous  and  noble  toil.  Pirate  pub- 
lisher meets  them  there  with  the  thieves'  natural  plea :  Stolen  books 
are  cheaper  than  books  honestly  paid  for.  Republican  government 
waives  all  that  complicated  nonsense  out  of  hearing,  and  considers 
but  two  points,  both  easy :  1,  Does  the  Constitution  give  ns  juris- 
diction ?  *2,  Is  the  demand  of  these  ornaments  of  their  country 
just?  How  adapted  to  human  capacity  such  questions!  Away- 
faring  man,  unless  a  book-peddler,  need  not  err  therein. 

But  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  politics  of  the  world  were 
so  difficult  as  then.  "  Every  country  but  one,"  as  Jefferson  said, 
"  demolished ;  a  conqueror  roaming  over  the  earth  with  havoc  and 
destruction,  a  pirate  spreading  misery  and  ruin  over  the  face  of  the 
ocean.  Indeed,  my  friend,  ours  is  a  bed  of  roses.  And  the  system 
of  government  which  shall  keep  us  afloat  amidst  this  wreck  of  the 
world  will  be  immortalized  in  history."  It  was  a  bed  of  roses, 
because  the  simple  aim  of  the  republican  administration  was  to 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  prodigious  and  astounding 
broil,  except  to  sell  refreshing  provisions  to  both  combatants,  and 
pick  up  any  thing  in  the  way  of  a  Louisiana  or  so  that  might  get 
loose  in  the  contest. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  Arnold  who  makes  the  Rugby ;  it  is  the 
Fellenberg  who  renders  possible  the  "self-governing  college,"  so 
pleasingly  revealed  to  us  by  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen ;  and  it  was  tbe 
large,  benign,  commanding  intelligence  of  the  chief  which  alone 
fiovM  have  united  and  exalted  a  group  of  men  to  the  height  main- 
tained by  this  peerless  administration.  Washington,  Adams,  and 
Madison,  all  had  dissension  in  their  cabinets.  Jefferson  alone  had 
none.  He  gave  them  his  confidence  without  reserve.  "If  I  had 
the  universe  to  choose  from,"  he  said  to  them  all  in  1801,  "  I  could 
not  change  one  of  my  associates  to  my  better  satisfaction ; "  and  in 
1809,  he  said  the  same,  with  only  a  change  of  tense.  Nor  did  any 
thing  like  a  serious  difference  of-  opinion  ever  arise  among  them. 
•*  All  matters  of  importance  or  difficulty,"  he  once  wrote,  "  are  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  heads  of  departments  composing  the  cabinet,  some- 
times by  the  president  consulting  them  separately  and  successively, 
as  they  happen  to  call  upon  him ;  but,  in  the  greatest  cases,  by  call- 
ing them  together,  discussing  the  subject  maturely,  and  finally  tak- 
ing the  vote,  in  which  the  president  counts  himself  but  as  one.     So 
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that,  in  all  important  cases,  the  executive  is  in  fact  a  IHrectoryf 
which  certainly  the  president  might  control;  but  of  this  there 
never  was  an  example,  either  in  the  first  or  the  present  administra- 
tion." 

In  his  use  of  the  pardoning  power,  he  was  governed  by  principles 
that  rendered  that  absurd  relic  of  Divine  Hight  comparatively  harm- 
less. 

These  principles  are  two  in  number.  In  a  letter  to  Edmund 
Randolph,  of  1808,  he  stated  them  both  :  1.  To  entitle  a  criminal  to 
the  remission  of  a  penalty,  "  extraordinary  and  singular  considera- 
tions are  necessary;"  otherwise,  the  pardon  of  the  criminal  would 
be  "  to  ropeal  the  law "  that  condemned  him.  2.  *•'  The  opinion  of 
the  judges  who  sat  in  the  cause  I  have  ever  required  as  indispensa- 
ble to  ground  a  pardon." 

He  submitted  to  the  outrages  of  the  press. 

We  are  now  too  familiar  with  this  policy  to  appreciate  either  its 
novelty  or  its  difficulty  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 
Jefferson  both  believed  and  proved  that  a  public  man,  fit  for  his 
place  and  doing  his  duty,  cannot  be  injured  by  a  hostile  press. 
This  truth  we  now  all  know,  and  have  seen  it  tested  many  time^ ; 
but  in  1801  it  was  a  discovery.  Nor  was  there  then  in  Christendom 
one  government  besides  that  of  the  United  States  strong  and  able 
enough  to  permit  freedom  of  the  press.  Bonaparte's,  of  course,  was 
not.  Pitt's  was  not.  Nor  was  there  a  government  in  all  Europe 
where  the  idea  of  a  free  press  could  be  entertained.  And  what 
made  Jefferson's  triumph  the  more  remarkable  was,  that  the  Feder- 
alists were  the  "  vocal  class."  It  was  they  who  tilled  most  pulpits, 
wrote  most  books,  edited  most  papers,  presided  in  most  courts, 
pleaded  most  causes,  and  taught  in  most  colleges.  They  were 
denominated  the  educated  class.  Editcation,  at  that  day,  did  not 
mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  of  scholarship  ;  which,  while 
it  cultivates  the  communicating  talents,  may  leave  the  prejudices 
intact,  and  is  compatible  with  the.  last  degree  of  mental  servility 
and  narrowness.  A  man  may  become  a  genuine  scholar  and  remaiu 
a  Jesuit.  The  Federalist  leaders,  too,  were  exasperated  beyond 
mortal  endurance.  Their  self-love  was  torn  all  to  pieces.  They 
had  predicted  tlieir  own  speedy  return  to  power :  they  saw  their 
minority  dwindling  at  every  election.  They  foretold  anarchy :  they 
saw   universal   order  and  general  content.     They  had  prophesied 
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inancial  chaos :  tbey  sdw  every  obligation  of  the  govern  men  niet, 
its  debt  steadily  diminished,  its  credit  perfect,  its  only  embarrass- 
ment a  surplus.  They  had  expected  a  suppression  of  the  navy: 
they  now  saw^  for  the  first  time,  the  navy  put  to  its  legitimate  use 
in  terminating  the  piracies  of  the  Algerines.  They  had  dreaded  an 
expulsion  from  office  of  all  their  adherents :  they  saw  the  right  of 
opinion  respected,  and  no  man  disturbed  in  his  place,  except  for  a 
reason  that  did  not  include  his  political  creed.  They  had  predicted 
a  reign  of  loafers  and  scallawags :  they  saw  the  great  offices  filled 
with  men  who  were  both  refined  by  scholarship  and  enlarged  by 
knowledge.  They  had  foretold  a  base  subserviency  to  France :  they 
saw  the  president  win  from  France  the  most  valuable  acquisition 
that  one  country  ever  gained  from  another  since  the  creation,  and 
this  without  bloodshed.  They  had  predicted  insult  and  rash  hostil- 
ity to  Great  Britain  :  they  saw  the  moment  come  when,  with  uni- 
versal acclamation,  Jefferson  could  have  had  a  war  with  England, 
and  yet  he  held  back  the  conflict  for  another  four  years,  every 
month  of  which  made  that  conflict  less  unequal. 

It  is  not  in  mortals  to  behold  with  equanimity  such  brilliant  and 
triumphant  wisdom  in  the  career  of  a  person  against  whom  they 
are  publicly  committed.  The  leading  Federalists  seem  to  have  been 
equally  puzzled  and  indignant.  C.  C.  Pinckney  conld  only  attrib- 
ute the  strengthening  hold  Jefferson  had  of  the  public  confidence 
to  "  the  infatuation  of  the  people."  John  Quincy  Adams  thought 
that  Jefferson's  success  was  owing  to  an  unaccountable  run  of  good 
luck.  "Fortune,"  said  he,  "has  taken  a  pleasure  in  making  Jeffer- 
Bon^s  greatest  weaknesses  and  follies  issue  more  successfully  than  if 
he  had  been  inspired  with  the  profoundest  wisdom."  (This  in  1804. 
Before  Mr.  Jefferson  wen^  out  of  office  Adams  was  a  Republican.) 
Gkmverneur  Morris,  the  jovial  and  witty  aristocrat,  set  it  down, 
Froude-fashion,  to  the  natural  baseness  of  merchants  and  traders. 
It  was  a  favorite  fiction  of  the  class  of  Tories  represented  by  Morris, 
that  the  counting-room  is  the  centre  and  resort  of  all  that  is  sordid 
and  contemptible.  But  Morris  did  not  despair  of  the  republic- 
"  When  the  people,"  said  he,  "  hare  been  long  enough  drunk,  they 
will  get  sober ;  but  while  the  frolic  lasts,  to  reason  with  them  is 
useless.  Their  present  leaders  take  advantage  of  their  besotted 
condition,  and  tie  their  hands  and  feet ;  but  if  this  prevents  thenr 
from  running  into  the  fire,  why  should  we,  who  are  their  friendfi^* 
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complain  ?  "  Fisher  Ames  thought  it  was  all  a  piece  of  impudent^ 
reckless  imposture,  which  just  happened  to  succeed.  ''Nevez 
before,"  wrote  he,  ^^  was  it  attempted  to  play  the  fool  on  so  great  a 
scale."  Hamilton  solved  the  enigma  with  the  utmost  ease,  in  his 
old  manner ;  his  central,  immutable  principle  being  this,  Man  is 
an  ass.  In  his  usual  high-stepping  style,  he  remarks,  "  Mankind 
are  forever  destined  to  be  the  dupes  of  bold  and  cunning  imposture." 
Old  John  Adams,  '^  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,"  fulminated 
comparative  history,  but  thought  the  people  would  open  their  eyes 
at  last;.  ^^  If,"  said  he,  "  the  talents,  the  policy,  the  address,  the 
power,  the  bigotry  and  tyranny,  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  the  court 
of  Charles  the  First  were  not  able  to  destroy  or  discredit  sound 
principles  in  1630  or  163o,  there  is  little  cause  of  apprehension  for 
them  from  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  frivolous  libertines  who  are 
combining,  conspiring,  and  intriguing  against  them  in  1802." 

How  instructive  is  all  this  !  How  eloquent  it  is  against  intrust- 
ing the  rights  of  a  nation  to  the  custody  of  a  class  ! 

If  the  uppermost  men  of  the  opposition  wrote  thus  in  their  confi- 
dential correspondence,  we  can  imagine  the  tone  and  style  of  the 
party  press.  The  falsehoods  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
three  presidential  elections,  with  the  new  atrocities  of  Callender 
and  others,  formed  a  mass  of  calumny  from  which  the  mildest  and 
the  fiercest  county  editor  could  draw  every  week  the  slanders  most 
congenial  to  his  disposition.  They  did  so.  The  State  courts  gave 
members  of  the  administration  a  fair  means  of  redress,  and  some  of 
them  appear  to  have  thought  of  bringing  suits  for  libel.  Jefferson 
avowed  their  right  to  do  so ;  but  said  he,  in  various  forms  of  expres- 
sion, ^^  Let  us  prove  to  the  world  that  an  administration  which  has 
nothing  to  conceal  has  nothing  to  fear  firom  the  press."  It  is  the 
means  which  the  press  has  of  giving  publicity  to  events  w^hich 
makes  it  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  modern  world.  When  it 
utters  falsehood,  the  party  injured  is  itself  "  I  admit,"  he  wrote  to 
an  old  friend  in  1808,  "  that  restraining  the  press  to  truth,  as  the 
present  laws  do,  is  the  only  way  of  making  it  useful.  But  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  first  to  prove  that  it  can  never  be  dangerous." 
Again,  in  his  second  inaugural,  he  spoke  of  the  importance  to  man- 
kind of  this  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  a  government  that 
did  no  act  which  it  would  be  unwilling  the  whole  world  should 
witness  could  be  written  down.     '^  The  experiment  has  been  tried/' 
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said  he.  "  You  have  witnessed  the  scene ;  our  fellow-cjitizens 
looked  on,  cool  and  collected ;  they  saw  the  latent  source  froip 
which  these  outrages  proceeded ;  they  gathered  around  their  puhlic 
functionaries ;  and,  when  the  Constitution  called  them  to  the  decis- 
ion hy  suffrage,  they  pronounced  their  verdict,  honorable  to  those 
who  had  served  them,  and  consolatory  to  the  friend  of  man,  who 
believes  he  may  be  trusted  with  the  control  of  his  own  affairs." 

Such  were  some  of  the  preliminary  and  minor  excellences  of  this 
unique  administration.  Of  themselves,  they  would  not  have  car- 
ried it  far.  We  are  familiar  with  the  theological  student  of  tradi- 
tion, who  advertised  for  a  home  in  a  family  where  a  pious  example 
would  be  considered  an  equivalent  for  his  board.  Of  similar 
absurdity  we  might  accuse  the  head  of  a  nation  who  should  expect 
to  satisfy  the  people  by  being  a  virtuous,  attentive,  and  rational 
man.  That,  indeed,  is  highly  desirable ;  but  it  was  for  something 
else  that  the  people  assigned  to  Mr.  Jefferson  quarters  in  their 
White  House  at  Washington. 


CHAPTER  LXin. 

THE   ALGERINB  PIBACIES. 

How  rapidly  the  face  of  the  world  changes  in  these  modern 
times  !  As  recently  as  1794,  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  such 
a  letter  as  the  following  to  be  read  out  in  church  at  seaport  towns, 
like  Boston,  Salem,  Newburyport,  where,  perhaps,  the  writer  had 
been  known  from  his  boyhood,  and  where  his  family  still  lived:  — 

"  I  was  captured  on  the  18th  of  October  by  an  Algerine  corsair, 
and  stripped  of  every  thing.  On  arriving  at  Algiers,  I  was  con- 
ducted to  the  dey's  house;  and  in  the  morning  was  sent  to  the 
slaves'  bagnio,  and  tliere  received  an  iron  shackle  round  my  leg,  and 
a  chain  of  twenty  pounds,  and  three  loaves  of  coarse  bread  for 
twenty- four  hours,  and  some  water,  and  was  immediately  put  to  hard 
labor.  My  situation  is  so  deplorable,  that  to  mention  but  a  small 
part  of  it  would  require  much  longer  time  than  I  am  allowed."  * 

And  the  great  cost  of  ransoming  a  captured  brother  and  fellow- 
citizen  must  have  been  most  discouraging  to  a  congregation 
acquainted  only  with  simple  manners  and  frugal  habits,  —  codfish 
for  Saturday's  dinner,  baked  beans  on  Sunday,  and  a  best  coat  worn 
for  twenty  years.  Here  is  the  bill  sent  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Paris,  in  1786,  for  the  first  American  crews  ever  cap- 
tured by  the  Barbary  pirates :  — 

For  3  captains,  $6,000  each $18,000 

2  mates,  $4,000  each 8,000 

2  passengers,  $4,000  each 8,000 

14  seamen,  $1,400  each 29,600 

$53,600 
For  eastern,  11  per  cent 5,896 
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$59,496 
•  History  of  Newburyport,  by  Mn.  E.  Vale  Smith,  p.  146. 
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If  he  was  appalled  at  such  a  demand  (Congress  only  empowered 
him  to  offer  two  hundred  dollars  a  man),  what  must  have  hecn  the 
feeling  of  a  Newbuiyport  family  in  average  circumstances,  on 
learning  that  the  release  of  a  father, .  husband,  brother,  son, 
depended  on  their  raising  six  thousand  hard  dollars!  Many  a 
homestead  was  deeply  mortgaged,  and  many  sold,  to  procure  the 
money,  which  sometimes  reached  Algiers  or  Tripoli  only  to  find  the 
object  of  compassion  in  a  captive's  grave.  Nor  did  the  price  mate- 
rially decline  during  the  next  ten  years.  In  1794  we  find  super- 
cargoes quoted  at  four  thousand  dollars,  cabin  passengers  at  four 
thousand,  and  cabin-boys  at  fourteen  hundred.  Business,  it  is 
true,  could  always  be  done  on  more  favorable  terms  if  the  ransom 
was  paid  in  guns,  powder,  sail-cloth,  rope,  fast-sailing  schooners, 
and  naval  stores  generally ;  but  against  this  Jefferson,  from  first 
to  last,  set  his  face,  though  all  the  other  powers  complied.  Two 
Moors  would  sometimes  be  taken  in  exchange  for  one  Christian,  and 
a  single  Turk  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  half  a  dozen  Christian 
dogs ;  but  it  was  necessary  first  to  catch  your  Turk.  This  traffic  in 
Christians  was  very  profitable.  In  1786  the  number  of  captives  in 
Algiers  alone  was  officially  reported  to  Mr.  Jefferson  at  twenty-two 
hundred ;  and  during  the  early  autumn  of  1793  ten  Amei^can  ves- 
sels were  taken  by  the  Barbary  corsairs,  for  the  release  of  the  crews 
of  which  a  collection  was  taken  in  every  church  in  New  England 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  of  that  year.  People  gave  liberally  (one  gen- 
tleman subscribed  four  thousand  dollars,  "enough  to  redeem  a  master 
or  supercargo  ")  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  general  ransom  by  Congress, 
in  1796,  that  the  poor  fellows  saw  their  homes  again.  A  million 
dollars  it  cost  the  government  to  buy  that  shameful  peace,  and 
another  million  during  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Adams's  term  to  keep 
the  peace,  a  large  part  of  which  was  paid  to  the  pirates  in  naval 
stores  and  ammunition.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  one  item  in  this 
account  was  officially  described  as  "a  frigate  to  carry  thirty-six 
guns,  for  the  Dey  of  Algiers."  But  it  was  even  so.  The  bill  that 
Congress  paid  for  her  construction,  equipment,  and  navigation  to 
Algiers,  amounted  to  $99,727 ;  and  she  went  crammed  with  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  powder,  lead,  timber,  rope, 
shells,  canvas,  and  other  means  of  piracy  One  hundred  and 
twenty- two  captives,  however,  came  home  in  that  year,  — 1796,  — 
among  whom  were  ten  who  had  been  in  slavery  for  eleven  years. 
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And  how  can  we  snfficiently  admire  the  impudence  of  tliose  cor- 
sairs ?  A  man-of-war,  one  would  think,  went  very  far  in  merely 
saluting  their  flag;  but  that  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  infamy. 
The  pirates  returned  thq  salute,  and  then  demanded /h)w  the  man- 
of-war  one  barrel  of  powder  for  every  gun  they  had  fired  !  Every 
power  seems  to  have  conceded  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  until  the 
American  consul  in  1798  refused.  The  conversation  that  occurred 
on  this  subject  between  the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  Consul  William 
Eaton  is  a  curiosity  of  negotiation.  The  consul  endeavored,  at 
first,  to  pass  it  over  as  something  too  trifling  for  a  sovereign  prince 
to  regard. 

Bey.  However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  you,  to  me  it  is  impor- 
tant. Fifteen  barrels  of  powder  will  furnish  a  cruiser,  which  may 
capture  a  prize,  and  net  me  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Consul.  The  concession  is  so  degrading,  that  our  nation  will 
not  yield  to  it.  Both  honor  and  justice  forbid;  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  world  will  view  the  demand  as  they  will  the  con- 
cession. 

Bey.  You  consult  your  honor,  I  my  interest;  but,  if  you  wish  to 
save  your  honor  in  this  instance,  give  me  fifty  barrels  of  powder 
annually,  and  I  will  agree  to  the  alteration. 

Consul.  We  shall  not  expend  a  thought  upon  a  proposition 
which  aims  at  making  us  tributary.  We  will  agree  to  pay  for  the 
powder  you  burned  in  the  salute. 

Bey  {addressing  his  minister  in  Turkish).  These  people  are 
Cheribeenas  (Persian  merchants).  They  are  so  hard  there  is  no 
dealing  with  them 

In  a  spirit  not  unlike  this,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  said,  in  1793,  tak- 
ing the  tone  of  an  injured  being,  "  If  I  make  peace  with  every- 
body, what  shall  I  do  with  my  corsairs  ?  AVbat  shall  I  do  with  my 
soldiers  ?  They  would  take  off  my  head  for  want  of  other  prizes, 
not  being  able  to  live  upon  their  miserable  allowance."  In  1801, 
when  Mr.  Jefferson  came  to  the  presidency,  the  time  had  arrived, 
he  thought,  to  place  the  intercourse  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Barbjiry  Powers  on  a  different  footing. 

The  practice  of  electing  to  the  presidency  a  man  grown  gray  in  thi 
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service  of  the  public  had  this  advantage :  An  intelligent  and  patri^ 
otic  person,  while  serving  in  subordinate  stations,  actjuires  a  great  deal 
of  special  knowledge,  gets  a  particular  insight  into  weak  places  in 
the  system  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  perfects  in  his  mind  schemes 
of  change  or  reform.  He  has  often  said  to  himself,  "  If  /  were 
president,  I  would  recommend  such  a  plan,  or  adopt  such  a  meas- 
ure." Of  all  this  knowledge,  experience,  and  reflection,  the  country 
derives  the  benefit,  if  the  tried  servant  of  the  State  happens  to  be 
one  of  those  rarely-gifted  men  who  possess  the  strength  to  execute; 
in  the  presence  of  mankind,  what  they  have  meditated  in  seclu- 
sion. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  national  part  of  his  public  life,  Jefifer- 
son's  attention  had  been,  of  necessity,  drawn  to  this  fell  business 
of  capturing  Christians  for  ransom.  To  the  reams  of  despatches 
and  reports  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  as  plenipotentiary  in 
Paris,  he  was  obliged  to  add  annual  quires  as  secretary  of  state  in 
Philadelphia.  Frustration  followed  frustration,  until  at  length, 
when  he  was  no  longer  in  office,  the  government,  in  its  extreme 
desire  k)  procure  the  release  of  men  wearing  out  their  lives  in  bond- 
age, yielded  to  the  pirates'  demands,  and  got  the  captives  home  at 
the  prodigious  cost  of  money  and  dignity  just  named.  But  now  he 
was  president.  The  Federalists  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
transient  delusion  of  the  people  in  1797,  with  regard  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  French  government,  to  create  a  navy ;  which  Jefferson 
immediately  reduced  by  putting  all  but  six  vessels  out  of  commis- 
sion. His  first  important  act  as  president  was  to  despatch  four  of 
the  six,  —  three  frigates  and  a  sloop,  —  to  the  Mediterranean  to 
overawe  the  pirates,  and  cruise  in  protection  of  American  commerce. 
Thus  began  the  series  of  events  which  finally  rendered  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  as  safe  from  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean  as  it 
was  in  the  British  Channel.  How  brilliantly  Decatur  and  his 
gallant  comrades  executed  the  intentions  of  the  government,  and 
how,  at  last,  the  tardy  naval  powers  of  Europe  followed  an  example 
they  ought  to  have  set,  every  one  is  supposed  to  know.  Commo- 
dore Decatur  was  the  Farragut  of  that  generation.  There  was 
something  really  exquisite  in  Jefferson's  turning  the  infant  navy 
of  the  infant  nation  to  a  use  so  legitimate,  but  also  so  unexpected 
and  so  original.     What  in  1785  he  had  urged  the  C3mbined  naval 
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powers  to  attempt,  he  was  enabled  to  begin  to  eflfect  in  1805  by  the 
confidence  of  Congress  and  the  valor  of  a  few  heroes.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  pleasing  in  the  spectacle  of  a  peace-man's 
making  a  successful  fight,  when  that  fight  is  clearly  forced  upon 
him  by  an  essential  difference  in  the  grade  of  civilization  between 
himself  and  his  enemyi  —  the  only  justification  of  a  war  that  will 
stand  modem  tests. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

LOUISIANA   PURCHASED. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  was,  also,  the  completion  of  much 
whicli  Jefferson  had  meditated  years  before.  He  may  have  heard 
Dr.  Franklin  repeat,  in  1784,  the  remark  which  the  acute  old  man 
once  made  to  Mr.  Jay,  "  I  would  rather  agree  with  the  Spaniards 
to  buy  at  a  great  price  the  whole  of  their  right  on  the  Mississippi, 
than  sell  a  drop  of  its  waters.  A  neighbor  might  as  well  ask  me 
to  sell  my  street-door."  Whether  he  heard  it  or  not,  his  public  acts 
and  utterances  show  that  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Franklin.  As  secre- 
tary of  state  in  1790,  when  there  appeared  some  danger  of  Great 
Britain  seizing  New  Orleans,  he  gave  it  as  his  ofl&cial  opinion  to 
President  Washington,  that,  rather  than  see  Louisiana  and  Florida 
added  to  the  British  Empire,  the  United  States  should  brave  the 
risks  of  joining  actively  in  the  general  war  then  supposed  to  be 
impending.  But  not  less  averse  to  the  French  possessing  it,  he 
warned  them  also,  in  the  same  year,  to  let  it  alone.  The  French 
minister  in  Philadelphia  was  supposed  to  have  indulged  a  dream  of 
planting  a  new  colony  of  his  countrymen  somewhere  within  the 
vast  and  vague  Louisiana  that  was  once  all  their  own.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  gave  him  Punch's  advice.  Don't.  He  caused  it  to  be 
softly  intimated  to  him  after  his  return  to  France,  through  the 
American  minister  there,  that  such  a  project  could  not  be  advan- 
tageous to  France,  and  would  not  be  pleasing  to  the  United  States. 
France,  he  owned,  might  sell  a  few  more  yards  of  cloth  and  silk  in 
that  country ;  but,  said  he,  the  Count  de  Moustier  did  not  take  into 
consideration  ^'wliat  it  would  cost  France  to  nurse  and  protect  a 
colony  there  till  it  should  be  able  to  join  its  neighbors,  or  to  stand  by 
itself,  and  then  what  it  would  cost  her  to  get  rid  of  it."     And  there 

was  something  else  the  Count  did  not  thiuk  of.     "The  place  being 
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ours,"  added  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  their  yards  of  cloth  and  silk  would  he 
as  freely  sold  as  if  it  were  theirs."  This  in  1790,  twelve  years 
before  there  there  was  any  expectatibn  of  the  place  being  ours. 

The  war-cloud  of  1790  blew  over,  and  the  Spaniards  remained 
in  possession.  Trouble  enough  they  gave  the  government  during 
the  rest  of  Jefferson's  tenure  of  office.  Holding  both  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  they  sometimes  stirred  up  the  Creeks  to  war,  they 
always  interposed  obstacles  to  the  fve^  outlet  of  the  products  of 
Kentucky,  and  they  occasionally  threatened  to  close  the  mouth  of 
the  river  altogether  to  American  commerce.  In  many  a  vigoroua 
despatch,  Jefferson  remonstrated  with  the  Spanish  government, 
warning  them  that  a  spark  might  kindle  a  flame  in  the  breasts  of 
**our  borderers,'*  which  could  not  be  controlled.  "In  such  An 
event,"  he  wrote  in  1791,  "  Spain  cannot  possibly  gain ;  and  what 
may  she  not  lose  ?  "  Next  year  he  demanded  a  frank  and  complete 
concession  of  the  right  to  navigate  the  river;  appealing,  finally,  to 
the  law  of  nature,  written  on  the  heart  of  man  in  the  deepest  char* 
acters,  that  the  ocean  is  free  to  all  men,  and  the  rivers  to  all  who 
inhabit  their  shores.  The  treaty  was  concluded;  but  there  was 
never  a  year  thereafter  in  which  the  Kentuckians  were  not  in  feud^ 
more  or  less  violent,  with  the  Spanish  authorities  at  New  Orleans. 
There  were  times  when  only  the  strong,  instinctive  regard  for  law 
and  decorum  which  marks  men  who  own  no  laws  but  of  their  own 
making,  prevented  "  our  borderers  "  from  seizing  New  Orleans,  and 
setting  the  Spaniards  floating  down  toward  the  sea. 

Jefferson  had  not  been  president  two  months  before  Louisiuia 
became  again  a  subject  of  anxious  concern  with  him.  A  despatch 
from  Rufus  King,  American  minister  in  London,  dated  March  29^ 
1801,  contained  an  intimation  of  startling  import.  It  was  whis* 
pered  about,  he  said,  in  diplomatic  circles,  that  Spain  had  ceded 
Louisiana  and  Florida  to  France !  Can  it  be  true  ?  Some  weeks 
later  Mr.  King,  who  felt  all  the  import  of  such  a  change,  conversed 
with  Lord  Hawksbury  on  the  subject,  using  as  a  text  Montesquieu'i 
remark,  "  It  is  happy  for  the  commercial  powers  that  God  has  per- 
mitted Turks  and  Spaniards  to  be  in  the  world,  since  of  all  nations 
they  are  the  most  proper  to  possess  a  great  empire  with  insignifl* 
canoe."  "  We  are  contented,"  said  Mr.  King,  "  that  the  Flondas 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  but  should  not  be  willing  to 
see  them  transferred,  except  to  ourselves."     By  Floridas  he  meant 
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Louisiana  and  Florida.  Lord  Hawkabury  proved  on  this  occasion 
that  he  perfectly  divined.  Bonaparte's  object,  lie  said  in  June, 
1801,  what  Bonaparte  avowed  in  April,  1803,  that  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  was  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  undo  the  work  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  During  all  the  rest  of  the  year  1801,  we  see 
Mr.  Mailison  writing  anxiously  to  the  American  ministers  in  Paris, 
London,  and  Madrid :  How  is  it  a^ut  this  rumored  cession  of 
Louisiana?     Inquire.     Send  us  information. 

Those  gentlemen  inquired  diligently.  Mr.  King,  in  December, 
1801,  was  all  hut  sure  the  cession  had  been  made,  and  sent  what  ho 
believed  to  be  a  true  copy  of  one  of  the  treaties  involving  the  ces- 
sion. Mr.  Livingston  had  "broken  the  subject"  to  two  of  Bona- 
parte's ministers.  Both  denied  that  the  province  had  been  ceded. 
One  of  them,  in  reply  to  an  intimation  that  the  United  States  would 
buy  it,  said,  "None  but  spendthrifts  satisfy  their  debts  by  selling 
their  lands ; "  adding,  after  a  pause,  "  but  it  is  not  ours  to  give." 
Talleyrand  also  (December,  1801)  declared  that  the  cession  had  only 
been  talked  of.  In  March,  1802,  when  Mr.  Livingston  had  been 
several  months  in  Paris,  he  was  still  unable  to  g(^t  official  informa- 
tion of  a  treaty  which  had  then  been  in  existence  a  year.  But  he 
had  no  serious  doubts.  "It  is  a  darling  object  w^ith  the  First  Con- 
sul," he  wrote  to  Iklr.  Madison,  March,  24,  "  who  sees  in  it  a  means 
to  gratify  his  friends  and  to  dispose  of  his  armies.  There  is  a  man 
jiere  who  calls  himself  a  Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  Francis  Tater- 
gem,  who  pretends  to  have  great  interest  with  the  Creek  nations. 
He  has  been  a<lvanced  to  the  rank  of  a  general  of  division.  He 
persuades  them  that  the  Indians  are  extremely  attached  to  France^ 
and  hate  the  Americans;  that  they  can  raise  twenty  thousand 
warriors ;  that  the  country  is  a  paradise.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  mere 
adventurer,  but  he  is  listened  to." 

This  news,  confirmed  from  many  quarters  and  inferred  from  many 
facts,  was  alarming  in<leed.  Nor  could  it  be  longiir  confined  to 
official  circles.  Kentucky  was  in  a  flame.  The  presilent  was 
deeply  stirred ;  for  he  was  as  well  aware  as  Rnfus  King  that  the 
new  master  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was  not  a  person  whom 
an  eloquent  despati;h  could  intimidate.  The  Spaniards  had  retained 
Louisiana  on  sulFerance :  the  United  States  could  have  it  at  any 
time  from  them;  but  the  French  would  be  likely  to  hold  their 
ancient  possession  with  a  tighter  clutch;  and  not  content  themselves 
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with  two  or  three  trading-posts  in  a  fertile  territory  large  enough 
for  an  empire.  Jefferson,  from  the  hour  when  the  intelligence 
reached  him,  had  only  this  thought :  The  French  must  not  have 
New  Orleans ;  no  one  but  ourselves  must  own  our  own  street-door. 
He  had  been  a  year  in  pursuit  of  his  object  before  the  public  sus- 
pected that  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  only  a  truce ;  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  join  the  next  coalition  against  Bonaparte,  rather  than  not 
accomplish  it.  So  far  was  Mr.  Livingston  from  anticipating  Jeffer- 
son's scheme,  that  he,  as  he  himself  reports,  "on  all  occasions 
declared,  that,  as  long  as  France  conforms  to  the  existing  treaty 
between  us  and  Spain,  the  government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  consider  herself  as  having  any  interest  in  opposing  the  ex- 
change." These  words  were  written  January  13,  1802.  The 
despatches  which  he  received  from  Washington  in  May  must  have 
surprised  him,  for  they  notified  him  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  resolved  to  prevent  the  exchange. 

Besides  the  formal  and  official  despatches  which  Mr.  Madison 
wrote  on  the  subject,  the  president  himself  addressed  to  Mr.  Living- 
ston one  of  those  letters  of  fire  which  he  occasionally  produced  when 
his  whole  soul  was  set  upon  accomplishing  a  purpose.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  United  States  could  not  let  the  French  control  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi ;  on  the  other,  the  president  felt  that  a  conflict  with 
Napoleon  would  finally  necessitate  an  "entangling  alliance "  with 
Great  Britain.  The  one  chance,  he  thought,  of  avoiding  both  these 
giant  evils  lay  in  an  appeal  to  the  reason  of  Napoleon,  for  whose 
understanding  he  had  then  some  respect.  This  powerful  letter, 
though  directed  to  the  American  minister,  was  evidently  aimed  at 
the  intellect  of  the  First  Consul.  He  began  by  saying,  that,  of  all 
the  nations  in  the  world,  France  was  the  one  with  which  the  United 
States  had  the  fewest  points  of  probable  collision,  and  the  most  of  a 
communion  of  interests ;  and  for  this  reason  we  had  ever  esteemed 
her  our  natural  friend,  viewing  her  growth  as  our  own,  her  misfor- 
tunes ours.     But  — 

m 

"  There  is  on  the  globe  one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is 
our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New  Orleans,  through  which 
the  produce  of  three-eighths  of  our  territory  must  pass  to  market; 
and  from  its  fertility  it  will  ere  long  yield  more  than  half  of 
our  whole  produce,  and  contain  more  than  half  our  inhabitants 
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Prance,  placing  herself  in  that  door,  assumes  to  us  the  attitude  of 
defiance.  Spain  might  have  retained  it  quietly  for  years.  Hei 
pacific  dispositions,  her  feeble  state,  would  induce  her  to  increase 
our  facilities  there,  so  that  her  possession  of  the  place  would 
be  hardly  felt  by  us ;  and  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  long  before 
some  circumstance  might  arise  which  might  make  the  cession  of  it 
to  us  the  price  of  something  of  more  worth  to  her.  Not  so  can  it 
ever  bo  in  the  hands  of  France :  the  impetuosity  of  her  temper ;  the 
energy  and  restlessness  of  her  character,  placed  in  a  point  of  eternal 
firictiou  with  us ;  and  our  character,  which,  though  quiet,  and  loving 
peace  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  is  high-minded,  despising  wealth 
in  competition  with  insult  or  injury,  enterprising  and  energetic  as 
any  nation  on  earth,  —  these  circumstances  render  it  impossible  that 
France  and  the  United  States  can  continue  long  friends  when  they 
meet  in  so  irritating  a  position.  They,  as  well  as  we,  must  be  blind 
if  they  do  not  see  this ;  and  we  must  be  very  improvident  if  we  do 
not  begin  to  make  arrangements  on  that  hypothesis.  The  day  that 
France  takes  possession  of  New  Orleans  fixes  the  sentence  which  is 
to  restrain  her  forever  within  her  low-water-mark.  It  seals  the 
union  of  two  nations,  who,  in  conjunction,  can  maintain  exclusive 
possession  of  the  ocean.  From  that  moment  we  must  marry  our- 
selves to  the  British  fleet  and  nation.  We  must  turn  all  our  atten- 
tions to  a  maritime  force,  for  which  our  resources  place  us  on  very 
high  ground ;  and  having  formed  and  connected  together  a  power 
which  may  render  re-enforcement  of  her  settlements  here  im- 
possible to  France,  make  the  first  cannon  which  shall  be  fired  in 
Europe  the  signal  for  tearing  up  any  settlement  she  may  have 
made,  and  for  holding  the  two  continents  of  America  in  sequestra- 
tion for  the  common  purposes  of  the  United  British  and  American 
nations." 

His  conclusion  was,  that  it  was  for  the  most  obvious  interest  of 
both  nations  for  France  to  cede  Louisiana  to  the  United  States ;  but 
if  that  could  not  be,  then,  at  least,  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and 
Florida,  making  the  Mississippi  River  the  boundary  between  the 
possessions  of  the  two  countries.  "  But  still,"  added  tlie  president, 
"  we  should  consider  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  no  equivalent 
for  the  risk  of  a  quarrel  with  France  produced  by  her  vicinage."  At 
Miis  time  the  rumor  prevailed  that  Florida  also  had  been  ceded  to 
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France  ,  which  proved  to  be  not  t&e  case,  rnach  to  the  cost  of  tli« 
United  Status  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 

It  hap|)cni»l  tliat  an  ancient  French  friend  of  Jefferson's,  U. 
Dupontde  Komonre,  a  republican  «xi!e  of  the  Hevolutiou,  was  go- 
ing Iiomo,  in  the  spring  of  1S02,  after  a  long  residence  in  the  Unitfd 
States,  to  spond  tlie  evening  of  his  life  in  his  native  country.  To 
him  the  president  intrusted  this  letter  open,  urging  him,  befon 
sealing  it,  to  possess  himself  thoroughly  of  its  couteuts,  in  otder 
tliat  he  might  aid  in  "infortning  the  wisdom  of  Bonaparte"  and 
enlightening  the  circle  that  surrounded  him.  "In  Europe,"  wrot* 
Jefferson  to  tluB  republican  statesman  and  author,  "nothing  but 
Europe  is  seen ; "  a  remark  nearly  as  true  in  Z873  as  it  was  in  18<^2. 
"  But,"  he  <Mintiniied,  "  tins  little  event,  of  France's  possessiug  her- 
self of  Louisian)^  which  is  thrown  in  as  nothing,  as  a  mere  make- 
weight in  the  genera!  settlement  of  account^  — this  speck  which 
now  appears  as  an  almost  invisible  point  in  tJie  horlEon,  —  is  the 
embryo  of  a  toruiido  which  will  burst  on  the  countries  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlnntiu,  and  involve  in  its  effects  their  highest  destinies." 
lie  asked  another  service  of  this  iricnd,  who  waa  nut  lus^  a  friend  to 
the  United  States  than  to  the  president  Talleyrand,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  vvits  at  this  moment,  if  we  may  believe  M.  Thiers. 
the  minister  who  could  do  most  to  soothe  the  blinding  past-ious  o! 
Kapoleon,  and  dispose  him  to  a  reasonable  view  of  thitigs.  But 
Talleyrand  was  supposed  to  be  out  of  humor  with  the  United 
States,  on  account  of  the  explosion  of  1707,  commonly  called  the 
X  Y  Z  affair  ;  when  it  was  a  point  of  party  tactics  with  the  Federal- 
ists til  maintain  that  Talleyrand  was  the  person  who  "struck"  the 
American  envoys  fur  twelve  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  presi- 
dent requested  M.  Dupnnt  to  endeavor  to  talk  Talleyrand  out  of  thi* 
ill-humor,  by  assurinf;  him  that  tlie  people  who  spread  abroad  that 
story  had  been  I'ousigncd  to  private  life,  while  those  now  in  power 
ivei-e  "  precisely  those  who  disbelieved  it,  and  saw  nothing  in  it  but 
an  attempt  to  deceive  our  country."  He  had  even  another  re- 
quest, so  intent  was  he  ution  this  vital  business.  He  begged  iL 
l>u[>nnt  to  deliver  the  letter  to  Chancellor  Livingston  with  his  own 
hands,  and  to  charge  Madame  Dupont^  if  any  accident  happened 
to  him,  to  deliver  it  with  her  own  hands. 

The  letter  and  Mr.  Madison's  despatches  reached  Mr.  Livingslon 
in  due  time.     M.  Dupont  could  not  do  much  towt»d  "  informing  tin 
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wisdom  of  Bonaparte."  He  did  himself  the  honor  of  detesting 
Bonaparte  and  all  his  works;  refused  to  serve  under  him  when  office 
was  offered ;  and  at  last,  when  the  tyrant  returned  from  Elba,  th€ 
old  mail,  past  seventy-five  then,  despairing  of  his  country,  declared 
he  would  no  longer  bo  exposed  to  pass,  in  a  day,  from  one  master  to 
another,  comme  une  courtisnne  ou  un  courtlsan,  took  ship  for  the 
United  States,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  on  his  sou's  farm  in 
Delaware. 

Nor  can  it  be  saiji  that  Mr.  Livingston  made  much  impression 
upon  Bonaparte's  wisdom.  Bonaparte  had  no  wisdom  to  inform. 
He  was  fully  resolved  upon  his  scheme  of  colonizing  Louisiana  on  a 
grand  scale  :  the  ships  were  designated,  and  officers  were  appointed. 
The  expedition  was  to  consist  of  two  ships-of-the-line,  "  several 
frigates,"  three  thousand  troops,  and  three  thousand  workmen. 
Bernadotte  was  first  thought  of  for  governor  of  the  colony  ;  but  the 
appointment  finally  fell  to  Lieutenant-General  Victor,  who  after- 
wards bore  the  ridiculous  title  of  Due  de  Bellune,  and  survived  all 
that  histrionic  pageant  nearly  long  enough  to  see  its  mimicry  mim- 
icked in  our  own  day.  Mr.  Livingston  could  make  no  head  against 
the  infatuation  of  the  First  Consul.  He  wrote  an  "  essay,"  of  which 
he  had  twenty  copies  printed,  and  extracted  from  Talleyrand  a  prom- 
ise to  "  give  it  an  attentive  perusal."  But  he  could  not  so  much  as 
prevail  upon  him  to  submit  the  case  to  his  master.  It  would  be 
"premature,"  said  the  minister ;  "for  the  French  government  has 
determined  to  take  possession  first."  Mr.  Livingston  felt  the  useless- 
ness  of  all  attempts  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  "  There 
never  was,  "  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison,  September  1, 1802,  "  a  govern- 
ment in  which  less  could  be  done  by  negotiation  than  here.  There 
is  no  people,  no  legislature,  no  counsellors.  One  man  is  every  thing. 
He  seldom  asks  advice,  and  never  hears  it  unasked.  His  ministers 
are  mere  clerks ;  and  his  legislature  and  counsellors  are  parade 
officers.  Though  the  sense  of  every  reflecting  man  about  him  is 
against  this  wild  expedition,  no  one  dares  to  tell  him  so." 

The  whole  twenty-eight  volumes  of  the  correspondence  of  Napo- 
leon, recently  given  to  the  world,  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  Mr. 
Livingston's  remarks ;  but  the  man  never  appears  to  have  lived  in 
quite  such  a  tumult  of  business  and  passion  as  during  that  year  and 
a  half  of  **peace."^  In  turning  over  the  other  volumes,  the  reader 
hears,  from  first  to  last,  the  steady  roll  of  the  drum,  the  rattle  of  m\uh 
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ketry,  the  thunder  of  cannonade,  the  short,  sharp  word  of  command; 
Rnd  he  marks  everywliere  an  agaumptioa  that  fighting  ia  the  cliief 

end  of  man,  to  wliich  all  other  pursuits  are  immeasurably  inferior. 
But  in  these  two  volumes  of  the  year  X,  vulgarly  styled  1S02,  there 
is  EUcli  a  rush  of  projects  and  topics  demanding  notice  of  the  head 
of  the  nation,  that  we  cannot  discover  a  gap  large  enough  to  admit 
a  modest  and  polite  old  gentleman,  hard  of  hearing,  with  a  re(|ues( 
that  the  First  Consul  would  please  to  be  so  good  as  to  relinquish  his 
Xiouisiaiia  scheme,  and  cede  all  those  uncounted  and  unknown  square 
miles  to  a  country,  which,  according  to  Talleyrand,  was  of  no  more 
account  in  general  polities  thiit  Genoa.  Suppose  it  was  on  the  4tb 
of  May  that  Mr.  Livingston  desired  a  hearing.  That  daj',  in  the 
lingo  of  the  Bcvolution,  which  Bonaparte  still  emploj'ed,  was  called 
Floreal  14,  An  X,  It  was  a  busy  day,  indeed,  with  the  First  Consul ; 
for  he  was  disposing  the  minds  of  men  to  view  his  nest  step  toward 
an  imperial  throne,  without  an  unmanageable  excess  of  consternation. 
IIow  sweetly  this  great  liistrionic  genius  discoursed  to  the  Council 
of  State  that  morning !  "  In  all  lands,  force  yields  to  civic  qualities. 
Bayonets  fall  before  the  priest  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
and  before  the  man  whose  learning  inspires  respect.  I  have  said  to 
military  men  who  had  scruples,  that  a  military  government  could 
never  prevail  in  France  until  the  nation  had  become  brutalized  by 
fifty  years  of  ignorance.  Soldiers  are  only  the  children  of  the  citi' 
zens.  The  army,  it  is  the  nation."  Turn  over  a  few  leaves,  and  yoo 
catch  him  scolding  Berthier  for  not  pushing  the  conscription  vigor- 
ously enough.  "  Recruiting i'^w  adds,  "is  the  fiest  and  most  iiiijtor- 
tatit  couevrn  of  the  nation."  Meanwhile,  we  Bee  him  thanking  the 
Senate  for  a  new  proof  of  their  confidence,  in  having  made  him 
First  Consul  for  ten  years  longer.  "You  judge  that  I  owe  a  new 
sacrifice  to  the  people.  I  shall  make  it  if  the  will  of  the  people  com- 
mands that  which  your  suffrage  authorizes." 

This  new  lease  of  absolute  power  brought  with  it  a  world  of 
urgent  business,  in  the  intervals  of  which  there  was  nothing  too 
Iiigh  for  him  to  meditate  and  no  detail  too  trifling  for  Kim  to  rule. 
It  was  a  case  of  one  mind  trying  to  govern  a  country,  instead  of  all 
the  mind  in  it,  which  alone  is  competent  to  the  task.  If  a  general 
fights  a  dnel,  it  is  the  First  Consul  who  exiles  him  to  that  dread 
Siberia  of  the  French  of  that  age,  "  thirty  leagued  from  Paris."  k 
Kildier  kills  himself  for  love:  it  ia  the  'Biiat  Consul  who  issues  at 
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Order  of  the  Day  on  the  suhject :  "  A  soldier  should  know  how  to 
bear  up  under  the  grief  and  melancholy  of  the  passions :  there  is  as 
much  true  courage  in  enduring  anguish  of  mind  with  constancy  as 
in  standing  firm  under  the  steady  fire  of  a  battery."  A  young  lady 
is  attentive  to  the  poor  during  an  epidemic;  and  it  is  still  the  First 
Consul  wlio  sends  her  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  a  note  telling 
her  what  a  good  girl  she  is. 

In  his  strong  desire  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  government, 
Mr.  Livingston  htwl  recourse,  like  many  other  anxious  diplomatists, 
to  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Joseph  told  him  that  his  brother  was  his 
own  counsellor,  but  at  the  same  time  an  affectionate  brother,  to 
whom  he  hud  access  at  all  times,  and  whose  attention  he  could  call 
to  any  subject.  He  assured  the  American  minister  that  his  brother 
had  read  with  attention  the  essay,  or  memoir,  upon  Louisiana,  which 
Mr.  Livingston  had  prepared.  Perhaps  he  had.  One  thing  is 
certain :  the  First  Consul  held  to  his  purpose.  The  expedition  was 
delayed,  but  not  abandoned.  December  19,  1802,  Victor  was  or- 
dered to  despatch  a  member  of  his  staff  to  Washington  to  notify  the 
French  minister  there  that  the  French  government  was  about  to 
take  possession  of  Louisiana ;  and  February  3,  1803,  there  was  an 
order  given  (8  Correspondence,  199)  showing  that  the  expedition 
was  still  under  sailing-orders,  and  soon  to  dopart.  Livingston 
despaired  of  getting  New  Orleans  by  negotiation.  His  earnest 
"notes"  to  Talleyrand  remained  unnoticed.  Ilis  opinion  was  this  : 
If  we  want  New  Orleans,  we  must  seize  it  first,  and  negotiate  after- 
wards. To  Madison  he  wrote  in  November,  1802 :  Nothing  can 
now  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  expedition;  it  will  be  off  in  twenty 
days;  two  and  a  half  millions  of  francs  are  appropriated  to  it  For- 
tify Natchez,  strengthen  all  the  upper  posts. 

All  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  solve  this 
problem  by  peaceful  methods  were  unknown  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Kentucky  saw  the  right  of  deposit  denied  by  a 
foolish  Spanish  governor,  and  heard  rumors  of  the  French  expedition, 
which  magnified  it  four  times,  making  its  three  thousand  troops  and 
three  thousand  workmen,  "  twenty  thousand  troops."  The  press 
and  stump  of  K<'ntacky,  it  is  said,  began  to  utter  words  like  these : 
"The  Mississii)pi  is  ours  by  the  law  of  nature,  by  the  authority  of 
numbers,  and  by  the  right  of  necessity.  If  Congress  cannot  give  it 
to  us,  we  must  take  it  ourselves.     No  protection,  no  allegianc/» ! " 
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The  Federalists  were  not  backward  to  take  np  this  promising  cry. 
"The  French  troops  are  already  at  sea,"  said  Gouverneur  Morris: 
"their  arrival  should  be  anticipated;  it  is  time  to  come  to  au  open 
rupture."  With  all  his  o\vn  fine  patience,  the  president  bore  in 
silence,  for  a  whole  year,  the  outcry  of  the  Kentuckians  and  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  Federalists.  But  only  a  few  days  of  the 
new  year,  1803,  had  passed  before  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  some 
measure  which  the  people  could  know,  discuss,  and  observe.  He 
wrote  to  his  old  friend,  Monroe,  January  10:  — 

"I  have  but  a  moment  to  inform  you  that  the  fever  into  which 
the  Western  mind  is  thrown  by  the  affairs  at  New  Orleans  (denying 
the  right  of  deposit),  stimulated  by  the  mercantile  and  generallj 

the  Federal  interest,  threatens  to  overbear  our  peace I  shall 

to-morrow  nominate  you  to  the  Senate  for  an  extraordinary  mission 

to  France Fray  work  night  and  day  to  arrange  your  affairs 

for  a  temporary  absence,  perhaps  for  a  long  one." 

Two  months  later  Mr.  Monroe  was  travelling  post-haste  from 
Havre  to  Paris,  charged  with  the  president's  fullest  instructional 
authorized  to  give  two  millions  of  dollars,  if  he  could  do  no  better,  for 
the  island  of  New  Orleans  alone,  and  empowered  by  Congress  to  pay 
cash  down  on  tlie  conclusion  of  the  bargain.  X  Y  Z  was  not  forgot- 
ten. Ready  money  might  still  have  a  certain  weight  in  Paris,  the 
president  thought,  when  he  recommended  the  appropriation. 

How  changed  the  situation  in  April,  1803,  from  the  time  when 
the  president  stunned  Mr.  Monroe  with  the  announcement  of  his 
nomination !  For  some  months,  as  we  see  so  plainly  in  his  Corre- 
spondence, Bonaparte  luid  been  working  himself  up  to  the  point  of 
breaking  the  peace  of  Amiens;  fuming  about  Malta,  about  the 
assaults  of  the  London  press,  about  the  Count  D'Artois  wearing  the 
decorations  of  the  old  monarchy  at  a  dress-parade  in  England,  and 
all  those  other  silly  half-pretexts  which  he  afterwards  enumerated; 
while  urging  his  minister  of  war  to  take  ever}'  man  from  the 
villages  which  a  merciless  conscription  could  extort.  At  length, 
February  10,  1803,  there  fell  from  his  pen,  while  he  was  writing  his 
imitation -message  to  his  sham  legislature,  the  taunt,  once  so  famil- 
iar to  all  the  world,  "  In  England,  two  parties  contend  for  powder. 
One  has  made  peace  with  us,  and  seems  decided  to  maintain  it.     The 
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other  has  sworn  implacable  hate  against  France.  While  this 
struggle  lasts,  it  is  but  prudence  on  our  part  to  have  five  hundred 
thousand  men  ready  to  defend  and  avenge  ourselves.  However  the 
intrigue  in  London  may  issue,  no  other  people  will  be  drawn  into 
the  contest;  and  the  government  says  with  just  pride,  Alonb 
England  cannot  to-day  hold  heb  own  against  France!" 
The  very  next  day  the  order  went  to  the  Louisiana  expedition  at 
Dunkirk :  Don*t  sail  till  further  orders.  George  III.  was  prompt 
enough  with  his  retort  He  read  Bonaparte's  message  about  Febru- 
ary 23;  and  on  March  8  he  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
lumbering  message  in  twenty  lines,  that  gave  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
the  pretext  he  longed  for,  and  began  the  war  that  ended  at  — Sedan. 
Xhe  king  merely  acquainted  his  faithful  Commons,  that,  as  consider- 
able military  preparations  were  going  on  in  France,  England,  too, 
must  begin  to  think  of ''  additional  measures  of  precaution."  Bona- 
parte continued  the  contest  by  storming  at  the  English  ambassador 
in  the  Tuileries,  at  a  Sunday  reception,  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  whole  diplomatic  corps,  two  hundred  in  number.  In  a  word, 
both  parties  meant  war ;  and  war  they  had,  to  their  hearts'  content. 

A  month  passed  of  intensest  preparation  on  both  sides.  Bona- 
parte's plan  was  to  invade  England,  —  a  thing  of  immense  difficulty 
and  vast  expense.  He  wanted  money,  and  dared  not  press  the 
French  people  further  at  the  beginning  of  a  war.  On  Easter 
Sunday,  April  10,  in  the  afternoon,  after  having  taken  conspicuous 
part  in  the  reyived  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  (Mr.  Monroe  being 
still  many  leagues  from  Paris,  but  expected  hourly),  the  First 
Consul  opened  a  conversation  with  two  of  his  ministers  upon 
Louisiana.  One  of  these  ministers,  who  reports  the  scene,  was  that 
old  friend  of  Jefferson's,  Barbd-Marbois,  for  whom,  twenty-six  years 
before,  he  had  compiled  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  —  a  gentleman  ten 
years  reaident  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
gOTemor  of  Pennsylvania.  The  other  minister  had  served  in 
America  under  Bochambeau  during  the  Bevolutionary  War. 

^'I  know,"  said  the  First  Consul,  speaking  with  '^passion  and 
vehemence,  —  "I  know  the  full  value  of  Louisiana,  and  I  hare  been 
desirous  of  repairing  the  fault  of  the  French  negotiator  who  aban- 
doned it  in  1763.  A  few  lines  of  a  treaty  haye  restored  it  to  me,  and 
I  have  scarcely  recovered  it  when  I  must  expect  to  lose  it.  But,  if  it 
escapes  from  me^  it  shall  one  day  cost  dearer  to  those  who  oblige  me 
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to  strip  myself  of  it  than  to  those  to  whom  I  wish  to  delicer  it. 
The  English  have  successively  taken  from  France,  Canada,  Caps 

Breton,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  richest  portions  of 
Asia.  Tliey  shnli  not  have  the  Mississippi,  which  they  covet  I 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  putting  it  out  of  their  teach  :  I  think 
of  ceding  it  to  the  United  States.  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  cede  it 
to  them,  for  it  is  not  jet  in  our  possession.  If,  however,  I  leave  the 
least  time  to  our  enemies,  I  shall  onl;  transmit  an  empty  title  ta 
those  republicans  whose  friendship  I  seek.  They  only  ask  of  ma 
one  town  in  Louisiana:  but  I  already  consider  the  colony  as  entirely 
lost ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  the  hands  of  this  growing  power, 
it  will  he  more  useful  to  the  policy,  and  even  to  the  commerce  of 
France,  than  if  I  should  attempt  to  keep  it." 

He  paused  to  hear  tlie  opinion  of  the  two  ministers.  Barbe-Mai^ 
bois  said,  in  a  long  discourse,  The  province  is  as  good  aa  gone. 
Let  the  Americans  have  it.  The  other  said  at  great  length,  No: 
there  is  still  a  chance  of  our  being  able  to  keep  it;  it  will  be  time  to 
give  up  so  prncious  a  possession  when  we  must.  The  three  contin- 
ued to  converse  on  the  subject  till  late  at  night,  and  the  master 
broke  up  the  conference  without  announcing  his  decision.  The 
ministers  remained  at  St.  Cloud.  At  daybreak  Barlx;-Marbois 
received  a  summons  to  attend  the  First  Consul  in  his  cabinet. 
Despatches  had  arrived  from  England,  showing  that  the  king  and 
ministry  were  entirely  resolved  upon  war,  and  were  pushing  prepa- 
rations with  extraordinary  vigor.  When  M.  Marbois  had  read  these, 
Bonaparte  resumed  the  "subject  of  the  evening's  conversation  :  — 

"Irresolution  and  deliberation,"  he  said,  "are  no  longer  in  reason. 
I  renounce  Louisiana.  It  is  not  only  Kew  Orleans  that  I  will  cede :  it 
is  the  whole  colony,  without  any  reservation.  I  renounce  it  with  the 
greatest  regret.  To  attempt  obstinately  to  retain  it  would  be  folly. 
I  direct  you  to  negotiate  this  affair  with  the  envoys  of  the  United 
States.  Do  not  even  await  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Monroe  :  have  an 
interview  this  very  day  witli  Mr.  Livingston.  But  I  require  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  this  war,  and  I  would  not  tike  to  commence  it 
with  new  contributions.  If  I  should  regulate  my  terms  according 
to  the  vilue  of  those  vast  regions  to  the  United  States,  the  indem- 
nity would  have  no  limits.  I  will  be  moderate,  in  consideration  of 
the  necessity  in  which  I  am  of  making  a  sale ;  but  keep  this  to  your- 
aelf.     I  want  fifty  millions  of  francs,  and  for  less  than  that  sum  I 
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wDl  not  treat:  1  would  rather  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  beep 
those  fine  countries.     To-morrow  yoo  shall  have  your  full  powers." 

The  deed  was  done.  The  rest  was  merely  the  usual  cheapening 
and  chaifering  that  passes  hetweon  buyer  and  seller  when  the  com 
modity  has  no  market-prjce.  Mr.  Monroe's  arrirat  was  well  timed , 
for  Mr.  Livingston  had  lost  all  faith  jn  the  posaihility  of  getting 
Kew  Orleans  by  purchase,  and  was  unprepared  even  to  consider  a 
proposition  for  buying  the  whole  province.  He  evidently  thought 
thit  the  French  ministers  were  all  liars  together;  and  he  looked 
apon  this  sudden  change  of  tone,  after  so  many  months  of  neglect  or 
evasion,  as  a  mere  artifice  for  delay.  "  If  Mr.  Monroe  agrees  with 
me,"  said  Livingston  to  Talleyrand,  a  day  or  two  before  Monroe's 
arrival, ''  we  shall  negotiate  no  further  on  the  subject,  but  advise  oni 
government  to  take  possession.  The  times  are  critical ;  and,  though 
I  do  not  know  what  instructions  Mr.  Monroe  may  bring,  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  they  will  require  a  precise  and  prompt  notice.  I  am 
fearful,  from  the  little  progress  I  have  made,  that  my  government 
will  consider  me  a  very  indolent  negotiator."  Talleyrand  laughed 
"  I  will  give  you  a  certificate,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  the  most  im- 
portunate one  I  have  yet  met  with." 

But  Mr.  Livingston  soon  discovered  that  all  had  really  changed 
with  regard  to  Louisiana.  On  the  day  after  Monroe's  arrival,  while 
sitting*  at  dinner  with  him  and  other  guests,  Livingston  espied  M. 
BarlxJ-Marbois  strolling  about  in  hia  ganlen.  During  the  interview 
that  followed,  business  made  progress.  Marbois  took  the  liberty  of 
telling  a  few  diplomatic  falsehoods  to  the  American  minister. 
Instead  of  the  "fifty  millions,"  which,  in  his  History  of  Louisiana, 
he  says  Napoleon  demanded,  he  told  Mr.  Livingston  that  the  sum 
required  was  one  hundred  millions.  He  represented  the  First  Consul 
as  saying,  "  Well,  you  have  charge  of  the  treasury  :  make  the 
Americans  give  you  one  hundred  millions,  pay  their  own  claims,  and 
take  the  whole  country."  Mr.  Livingston  was  aghast  at  the  magni- 
tu<le  of  the  sum.  After  a  long  conversation,  Marbois  dropped  to 
iiitj  millions;  the  United  States  to  pay  its  own  claimants,  which 
would  require  twenty  millions  more.  "It  is  in  vain  to  ask  such  a 
thing,"  said  Livingston  ;  "  it  is  so  greatly  beyond  our  means."  He 
thought,  too,  that  his  government  woulil  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
New  Orleans  and  Florida,  and  bad  no  disposition  to  extend  across 
ie  river." 
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*riu»u  it  won  thrtt  Mr.  Monroe,  fresh  from  Washington,  antl  know- 
ing Iho  r«ll  i^xtont  of  the  president's  wishes,  knowing  his  aversion  to 
tlio  «»en*  prv>\imity  of  the  French,  came  upon  the  scene  with  deci- 
Hn^«  Aiui  uuv^t  hii{u\v  efiect.     In  a  few  days  all  was  arranged.     M. 
\Ur\v-NUrl\>i**  \^*er  wa*  accepted.      Twenty  days  after  the  St 
V'Wusl  \Nn\tVf\n^Vw  atfcvi  ^ichteen  days  after  Mr.  Monroe's  arrival,  the 
vvnr¥r?:;oi>  «**  vvr.v- axwd  which  gave  imperial  magnitude  and  com- 
^<v^'s»wwfi*  T^^  Jiv  r:-.:nf\;  Swiw**  and  supplied  Napoleon  with  fifteen 
w^.^^^•<  s'^'  %v^udk^  %*  A^QUftr.^er  upon  a  rain  attempt  to  invade  and 
ratxc  *3^v"wc  cccTTTv.     M.  Marbois  relates,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
••>tsv  *>vf»i<.*c  jb^.^jr*  -Uii  *:.^r3^*i  lie  :xeanes.  they  all  rose  and  shook 
>*iii:^.'.»s     Ht  li  »-A»c,*tt  f*x*  xHttfttce  to  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of 

*'\  ?  M«':  '*^W.  ViT:i:.''  «fc?-  '^-  ~  -CI  :!»  »  the  nohlest  work  of 
/*i«-  %  hM«     •♦«.      Ti«i  'Tvarr  v":  ?r\  we  k&vf-  tmc  signed  has  not  been 
j.\ii..uM   »•   »*r'  ti'c  ilwuiiriu.  iTi'crsc  sc-i  »  ^^^ally  advantageous  to 
•h.    •!••   "II.  -K'"  liC  7»«*mfs.     l»wC  rijjiffv&s^  K^rjdes  into  flour- 
>ii   1,^  i.N.v\.\:s     Y'«''M     i.fe-  Lfcr  ti>f  Tii.^i*c.  S:Ai:rr  Tise  their  place 
utiv.-.,^     \\t    n'*»»»ix   »:  Mu    rrs:  ^mi     Tm  ItT^i  Scares  will  re- 
.>.^»  '»  >it    u    11.1.-; -m-  -  c— ^  -v  ik,.  Ti*  warii.  ▼*;.  ifi  ue  now  usurped 
».     %.  ^M'.:*\4  iiw-xTt*      *r:i*    3i<aT:nteai3&  v-iii:*!   wt  Lav?  just  signed 
^-  i    'i.-.M    i>*  ^^^-ss  •'  **■  *>*•.     '.'*•'  7ii«r.ax??  k;»**  ii  r^ij-piness  for 
I  .  i..»\.r^»..-  o'*'*^"-'-'^  "'•■  ---^r*^    T?v!aTii»=»      -'m  Mi^:<.>ippi  and 
\  "VS. .  -  «       "<•»   "**•-"  <".'-**«^.  *»t>  *n^T!»^aiiL  mn-inTiT, trijly  worthv 
..     ..    ^^-.    V--    *i-        !•*•-..■»*-?. -1   a  x:rt  Jvteun.  :c  fZTiAiitv. under 
^         >^    *.  ^   —  .r  ■•?.  *— -.'?^ -••  ■5:::na»cv:HiL  aiiL  iihi  rivemment.'' 
^       ,     .     ^e^  ^    -rr-     -  *ft«*^  w.t:  lii?  nEpm.  *iJk:  be  pave  M. 

»aiiL  r*i*:*  of  the  pro- 

<^'-=-  .  •  '^f^,?#»AL  ici*  ;Vr  a  province 

'» '•-  -:  .^  ii:.jii:  iirtr  he  a':  >  to  retain 

*"•     *=*    *^--     *  r.'..^  ar^msira  vf  territory 

ic  Ti-    .!_--..;  >;s«s. .  iM  I  have  just 

,  ..^^.riatr  T-ru.  -.i-i:-  ^  ;;   ^^rtfl®-:  x  \ki^T  humble 

s?«**i^    u  ^'^*-  'In  ^•r.T.sL  s€fesrumt-z.z  expressed 

^V    >*fr^«tt.     -^  ":.t  ^..rji   oidfted.  swi»d  or  acqui- 

'/  ^    -      .  -*•  --*•*•-•  t- iac-«ia  {'the  Feder- 

•  w  ii»e  zmicnaw  ^'^  the  votinc 

V*.-  ♦*;  Jifcc  2*«ie**arr  tv  e*-' t.  --^   .        "      j   >  -  •  . 

^  V  :  '  •  —  J- '  -  -^  -  *-  oiTioM>d  the  acoaisition. 

^  ^r-,  .j.^.^i  ^^•niacT  «f  lila&sachusetts, 


X',     -  .r-"^-"^^'-    T? 


.»• 
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Dbjected  to  it  on  grounds  that  were  elevated  and  patriotic.  Lcoking 
into  the  future  with  wise  but  only  mortal  forecast,  he  dreaded  so 
vast  an  increase  to  the  territory  out  of  which  many  slave-States 
could  be  made.  His  son  relates,  that,  during  the  happiest  years  of 
the  Era  of  Good  Feeling  under  Monroe,  he  would  say,  "You  and  I 
may  not  live  to  see  the  day ;  bat,  before  that  boy  is  off  the  stage,  he 
will  see  this  country  torn  in  pieces  by  the  fierce  passions  that  are 
now  sleeping."  Both  father  and  son  lived  to  "see  the  day;"  and 
the  father,  in  1864,  his  ninety-second  year  and  his  last,  must  have 
clearly  seen  that  slavery,  which  vitiated  all  our  politics,  spoiled 
every  measure,  and  injured  every  man,  was  an  evanescent  thing. 
Slavery  passed,  but  Louisiana  remains.  "  If  slavery  is  not  wrong," 
Mr.  Lincoln  said,  in  that  homely,  vivid  way  of  his,  "nothing  is 
wrong."  It  was  so  wrong,  that,  while  it  lasted,  nothing  in  America 
could  be  quite  right,,  except  war  upon  it. 

One  consideration  embarrassed  the  president  amid  the  relief  and 
triumph  of  this  peaceful  solution  of  a  problem  so  alarming.  He,  a 
strict  constructionist,  had  done  an  act  unauthorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution. He  owned  and  justified  it  tlius :  "  The  Constitution  has 
made  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for 
incorporating  foreign  nations  into  our  Union.  The  executive,  in 
seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence  which  so  much  advances  the  good  of 
their  country,  have  done  an  act  beyond  the  Constitution.  The  legis- 
lature, in  casting  behind  them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  risking 
themselves  like  faithful  servants,  must  ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and 
throw  themselves  on  their  country  for  doing  for  them  unauthorized, 
what  we  know  they  would  have  done  for  themselves  had  they  been 
in  a  situation  to  do  it.  It  is  the  case  of  a  guardian,  investing  the 
money  of  his  ward  in  purchasing  an  important  adjacent  territory ; 
and  saying  to  him  when  of  age,  I  did  this  for  your  good  ;  I  pretend 
to  no  right  to  bind  you ;  you  may  disavow  me,  and  I  must  get  out 
of  the  scrape  as  I  can  ;  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  risk  myself  for  you. 
But  we  shall  not  be  disavowed  by  the  nation ;  and  their  act  of  indem- 
nity will  confirm  and  not  weaken  the  Constitution,  by  more  strongly 
marking  out  its  lines."  He  proposed  that  the  case  should  be  met 
by  an  additional  article  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  was  not  done ;  for,  let  us  travel  as  far  away  as  we  will  from 
the  strict  Jeffersonian  rule,  to  strict  construction  we  must  come 
back  at  last^  if  it  takes  a  century  of  heroic  struggle  to  reach  it. 
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It  waa  like  Jefferaon,  when  he  had  von  Loniaiana,  to  thinit  first 
of  ofTeriDg  the  governorship  to  Lafayette.  It  had  to  remain  a 
thought  only,  Upoa  re-considering  the  situation,  he  deemed  it  best 
not  to  gratify  a  eentiment  by  an  act  which  might  he  construed  as  a 
reflection  upon  the  seller.  Andrew  Jackaon,  who  was  then  getting 
tired  of  serving  as  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  was 
strongly  urged  for  the  place;  and  because  he  had  been  urged,  and 
because  he  would  liave  liked  the  appointment,  he  refrained  from  call- 
ing upon  the  president  when  he  was  in  Waahington  in  April,  1804. 
So  I  gathered  in  Nashville  from  a  yellow  and  musty  letter  of  the 
learned  judge,  —  which  waa,  perhaps,  the  worst-spelled  and  most 
ungrammatical  letter  a  judge  of  a  aupreme  court  ever  wrote.  He 
said,  that,  if  he  should  call  upon  the  president,  it  would  be  regarded 
as  "the  act  of  a  courteor;"  and,  therefore,  he  "  traviled  on,  enjoying 
hie  own  feelings."  He  confeased,  too,  that  tli^  governor  of  Louisi- 
ana ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  French  language.  People  can 
forgive  bad  epellingwhen  it  expresses  sentiments  so  honorahle;  and 
happy  the  president  when  the  expectants  of  office  hebave  in  bo  con- 
siderate a  manner. 


CHAPTER   LXV. 

DOWNFALL   OF  AABON  BUBR. 

Not  long  after  Jefferson  had  entered  into  possession  of  Louisiana, 
rumors  reached  him  that  Aaron  Burr,  for  many  years  his  political 
ally,  and  recently  his  associate  in  the  government,  was  rousing  the 
western  country  to  wrest  the  province  from  the  United  States,  and 
annex  it  to  some  vaguely  imagined  empire  of  Mexico.  Burr's 
scheme  need  not  detain  us  here.  It  is  only  as  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  party  ferocity  of  that  time  that  I  recall  attention  to  it  for  a 
moment.  In  recent  times  we  have  had  nothing  resembling  the 
blind,  malignant  fury  of  party  passion  whicli  raged  in  the  breasts 
of  men,  otherwise  reasonable,  during  the  decline  of  the  Federalists. 
As  that  party  grew  smaller,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  sum  of  bitter- 
ness which  had  been  diffused  in  the  brimming  cup  of  1800,  remained 
in  the  lees  and  dregs  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Jefferson  did 
not  exaggerate  when,  on  sending  his  nephew  to  school  at  Phila- 
delphia, during  the  second  term  of  his  presidency,  he  told  him  that 
the  more  furious  Federalists  were  little  more  sane  than  the  patients 
of  Bedlam,  who  needed  medical  more  than  moral  counsel. 

"  Be  a  listener  only,"  he  continued.     "  Keep  within  yourself,  and 

endeavor  to  establish  with  yourself  the  habit  of  silence,  especially  on 

politics.     In  the  fevered  state  of  our  country  no  good  can  ever  result 

from  any  attempt  to  set  one  of  these  fiery  zealots  to  rights,  either  in 

fact  or  principle.     They  are  determined  as  to  the  facts  they  will 

believe,  and  the  opinions  on  which  they  will  act.     Get  by  them, 

therefore,  as  you  would  by  an  angry  bull :  it  is  not  for  a  man  of' 

sense  to  dispute  the  road  with  such  an  animal.     You  will  be  more 

exposed  than  others  to  have  these  animals  shaking  their  horns  at 

you  because  of  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  to  me.     Full  of 

political  venom,  and  willing  to  see  me  and  to  hate  me  as  a  chief  in  the 
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antagonist  party,  your  presence  will  be  to  tbera  what  the  Tomit-grasi 
is  to  the  sick  dog,  a  nostrum  for  producing  ejaculation.  Look  npoa 
them  exactly  with  tliat  eye,  and  pity  them  as  objects  to  whom  yon 

can  administer  only  occasional  ease." 

Persons  familiar  with  the  politics  of  that  period  will  recognize  the 
truth  of  tliis  picture.  Jefferson  might  well  place  it  among  the  first 
objects  of  his  adminiatration  to  allay  the  fiiryof  a  party  spirit;  for  at 
that  time  the  bloody  code  of  the  duellist  was  stilt  despotic  in  politi- 
cal circles,  and  political  estrangements  were  only  too  apt  to  result  in 
tragedies  that  desolated  families  and  appidled  society.  Duels  more 
groundless,  and,  I  may  say,  more  devilish,  than  some  which  took 
place  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  few  yeaia  of  the  present 
century,  have  seldom  occurred  out  of  Ireland.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  incredible  ferocity  of  the  duel  between  De  Witt  Clinton  and 
John  Swartwout  in  1S02,  when  Swartwout,  after  the  fifth  excliange 
of  shots,  and  while  the  surgeon  was  extracting  from  hia  leg  the 
second  ball,  stood  firmly  at  his  post,  and  demanded  a  written  apolc^ 
or  another  fire. 

Less  known,  but  perhaps  more  remarkable,  was  the  duel  which 
occurred  on  the  same  spot  between  the  eldest  son  of  A.lexander  Ham- 
ilton and  George  Eacker.  I  have  often  thought,  that,  among  the 
many  reasons  which  induced  Alexander  Hamilton  to  submit  to  the 
barbarous  custom  of  dueiliiig,  was  the  very  fact,  that  his  own  eon 
had  recently  done  so,  and  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  his 
own  fatal  encounter.  For  although  the  quarrel  between  I'hitjp 
Hamilton  and  his  antagonist  appeared  to  originate  in  a  common 
theatre  brawl,  yet,  in  reality,  such  was  not  the  case :  the  two  young 
men  belonged  to  opposite  political  parties,  and  their  dispute  origi* 
nated  in  hostile  political  feeling. 

On  Friday  evening,  November  21,  1801,  a  play  was  performed 
in  the  only  theatre  then  existing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  In 
one  of  the  stage  boxes,  with  a  party  of  friends,  sat  Mr.  George  L 
Backer,  a  young  lawyer  of  some  note  in  the  town,  a  member  of  the 
Republican  party,  then  in  the  first  year  of  its  possession  of  the 
national  government.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  On  the 
Fourth  of  July  preceding  he  bad  delivered  the  oration  at  the  Demo- 
cratic celebration  of  the  day,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  probably 
spoken  of  the  Federal  magnates  with  the  freedom  usual  on  such 
occasions  at  that  period.    Mi.  Eackei  was  a  perfectly  respectable 
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and  honorable  gentleman ;  certainly  he  was  entitled  to  be  treated 
with  respect  in  public  by  his  juniors.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
he  heard  loud  conyersation  behind  him,  accompanied  with  derisive 
laughter;  and,  upon  looking  round,  he  observed  that  it  came  from 
two  well-known  young  men,  Philip  Hamilton  and  a  Mr.  Price.  It 
was  evident  to  Mr.  Eacker  that  these  young  gentlemen  were  talking 
about  him,  and  laughing  at  him.  Philip  Hamilton,  at  this  time, 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  a  recent  graduate  from  Columbia  College, 
and  just  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  law.  Price,  the  son  of  a 
respectable  gentleman  of  the  city,  was  somewhat  noted  for  his  disso- 
lute habits  and  roystering  ways. 

Mr.  Eacker  at  first  took  no  notice  of  their  behavior.  At  the  end 
of  the  play,  while  the  audience  were  waiting  for  the  after-piece  to 
begin,  the  two  merry  young  blades  crowded  into  the  box  occupied 
by  Eacker  and  his  friends,  where  they  at  once  began  to  make  sarcas- 
tic remarks  upon  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  before  alluded  to,  and 
it  was  but  too  evident  that  their  observations  were  intended  to  be 
heard  by  the  person  who  was  the  subject  of  them.  Eacker's  patience 
giving  way,  he  rose  from  his  seat  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of 
remonstrating  with  the  young  men.  As  he  stepped  into  the  lobby, 
and  at  a  moment  when  his  back  was  turned  toward  his  assailants, 
be  exclaimed,  speaking  to  himself,  — 

"  It  is  too  abominable  to  be  publicly  insulted  by  a  set  of  d— d 
rasc^s.'' 

Both  men  instantly  asked,  "  Whom  do  you  call  d— d  rascals  ?  " 

Mr.  Eacker,  wishing  to  avoid  a  disturbance  in  so  public  a  place, 
Baid  to  the  two  young  scai)egraces,  — 

"  I  live  at  No.  50,  Wall  Street,  where  I  am  always  to  be  found.*' 

**  Your  place  of  residence,"  said  young  Hamilton,  "  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 

Upon  which  the  young  men  rushed  at  one  another,  or,  at  least,  they 
appeared  to  be  about  to  do  so,  when  one  of  their  friends  got  between 
them,  and  compelled  them  to  keep  the  peace.  Eacker  urged  his 
assailants  to  make  less  noise,  and  proposed  that  they  should  go  to  a 
certain  tavern  near  by,  where  they  could  discuss  the  matter  more 
conveniently.  To  the  tavern  they  went;  and  on  the  way  they  con- 
tinued to  converse  in  a  hostile  tone.  When  they  reached  the  tavern, 
both  tlie  young  men  insisted  upon  Mr.  Backer's  naming  the  individ* 
aal  to  whom  he  had  applied  the  woid  rascal. 
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"  Did  you  come  into  the  box  on  purpose  to  iuBult  me  P  "  Eacket 
demanded. 

"  Tliat  is  aotliing  to  the  purpose,"  replied  one  of  the  yoaug  men. 
"  We  insist  upon  your  particularizing  the  person  you  meaat  to  dis- 
tinguish by  tlie  appellation  of  raacal." 

Mr.  Eacker  again  asked :  "  Did  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  " 

"  We  insist  upon  a  direct  answer,"  repeated  the  angiy  youths. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Eacker,  justly  indignant  at  their  cooducl^ 
"you  are  both  rascals." 

Upon  this  the  young  men,  who  must  have  been  greatly  under  the 
infliience  of  drink,  went  roaring  out  of  the  tavern  into  the  streeL 

" Gentlemen,"  said  Eacker,  "you  bad  better  make  leas  ooise:  I 
shall  expect  to  hear  from  you." 

"  That  you  shall,"  said  they. 

Mr.  Eacker  immediately  returned  to  his  box  in  the  theatre.  A 
few  minutes  alter,  he  received  the  briefest  possible  note  from  Mr. 
Price,  challenging  him  to  mortal  combat.  Before  the  evening  closed, 
a  challenge  reached  him  also  from  young  Hamilton.  Eacker  replied 
to  the  person  who  brouglit  the  last  note,  that  he  had  already  received 
a  message  from  Mr.  Price,  which  he  had  accepted,  and  was  therefore 
"  engaged  to  him."  After  fulfilling  that  engagement,  he  added,  he 
should  bo  prejiared  to  receive  a  communication  from  Mr.  Hamilton. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  at  the  usual 
duelling-ground  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  Eacker  and  Price  met, 
accompanied  by  their  seconds.  They  exchanged  shots  three  times, 
without  doing  one  another  any  harm,  when  the  seconds  interposed, 
and  advised  them  to  make  up  their  quarrel.  Both  the  men,  however, 
insisted  on  a  fourth  shot,  agreeing  that  afterwards  they  would  shake 
hands  and  be  friends.  They  fired  a  fourth  time  without  efTect; 
whereupon  the  jovial  Price  observed,  "  Eacker  is  such  a  lath  of  ■ 
fellow,  that  I  might  shoot  all  day  to  no  purpose." 

Amid  the  laughter  occasioned  by  this  lively  sally,  the  antagonist) 
fiilfilled  their  promise  by  shaking  hands,  and  both  parties  returned 
to  New  York.  Instantly  on  the  arrival  of  Eacker  in  the  city,  be 
sent  word  to  Philip  Hamilton's  friend,  that,  having  disposed  of  Mr. 
Price,  he  was  now  ready  to  receive  a  comuiuriication  from  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, which  could  be  transmitted  to  the  friend  whom  he  named. 
The  two  seconds  met.  They  had  a  long  conversation  together,  botL 
of  them  endeavoring  to  hit  upon  some  expedient  for  accommodatiog 
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the  absurd  difficulty.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  runDing  to  and  fro 
that  afternoon  and  evening,  and  many  long  consultations  with  those 
who  were  learned  in  the  art  of  duelling.  Young  Hamilton  knew 
well  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and  yet,  after  the  events  at 
Hoboken  that  afternoon,  had  not  the  courage  to  say  so ;  and,  consid- 
ering the  state  of  public  feeling  at  that  time,  such  a  confession  would 
probably  have  blasted  his  prospects  for  life.  All  that  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  do  was,  to  send  a  message  to  Eacker,  *'  requiring  an 
explanation  of  the  expressions  which  he  had  made  use  of  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  at  tlie  theatre  on  Friday  night." 

Tiie  gentleman  who  conveyed  this  ridiculous  message  said,  that,  if 
Mr.  Eacker  desired  to  consult  his  friends  before  giving  an  answer,  he 
would  retire  for  a  short  time  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  Mr.  Eacker 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  asked  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  messenger 
returning  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Eacker  at  first  endeavored  to  give 
his  answer  verbally,  but,  after  some  hesitation,  took  from  his  pocket 
a  written  paper,  which  he  read  as  follows :  — 

"  The  expressions  I  made  use  of  towards  Mr.  Hamilton  at  the 
theatre  on  Friday  night  last  were  produced  by  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion :  I  thought  them  applicable  then,  and  I  think  so  still." 

This  closed  the  door  to  an  accommodation,  and  the  meeting  was 
appointed  for  Monday.  Young  Hamilton  being  still  convinced  (as 
his  friends  afterwards  avowed  and  published)  that  he  had  been  in 
the  wrong,  determined  to  receive  the  fire  of  his  antagonist,  and  then 
discharge  his  pistol  in  the  air,  —  precisely  as  his  father  resolved  to  do 
three  years  after,  and  with  precisely  the  same  results.  The  men 
were  placed.  The  signal  was  given.  Mr.  Eacker  fired,  and  inflicted 
a  mortal  wound.  Young  Hamilton  could  not  carry  out  his  inten- 
tion, for  the  shock  of  his  wound  discharged  his  pistol  before  he  could 
raise  it  into  the  air.  The  wounded  youth  was  immediately  rowed 
across  the  river,  and  taken  to  a  house  near  the  shore,  to  which  his 
parents  and  friends  were  speedily  summoned.  It  appeared  that  the 
ball  had  entered  the  right  side  just  above  the  hip,  passed  completely 
through  the  body,  and  lodged  in  the  left  arm.  There  is  a  letter  in 
the  New  York  Historical  Magazine,  written  by  one  of  his  young 
friends  a  day  or  two  after  the  event,  which  contains  an  affecting 
description  of  the  scene  round  his  bed :  — 
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"  All  the  physicians  in  town  were  called  for,  and  the  news  spread 
like  a  conflagration.  At  the  theatre  I  was  informed  of  it  about  nine 
o'clock  Monday  evening.  I  immediately  ran  to  the  house  near  the 
State's  prison,  from  whence  I  was  told  they  dare  not  remove  him. 
Picture  to  yourself  tlie  emotions  which  must  have  assailed  me  on  my 
arrival  at  his  room,  to  which  I  was  admitted  as  his  old  college  class- 
mate !  On  a  bed  without  curtains  lay  poor  Phil,  pale  and  languid, 
his  rolling,  distorted  eyeballs  darting  forth  the  flashes  of  delirium. 
On  one  side  of  him,  on  the  same  bed,  lay  his  agonized  father ;  on  the 
other,  his  distracted  mother;  around  him  numerous  velatives  aiid 
friends,  weeping  and  fixed  in  sorrow.  Blanched  with  astonishment 
and  aflright  was  the  countenance,  which,  a  few  minutes  before,  was 
illumined  by  the  smile  of  merriment  I  could  continue  in  the  room 
but  a  very  short  time.  Returning  home,  I  quickened  my  pace 
almost  unconsciously,  hoping  to  escape  the  image  as  well  as  the 
reality  of  what  I  had  witnessed.'^ 

Strange  coincidence !  Three  years  later,  near  the  same  place, 
surrounded  by  nearly  the  same  company,  lay  the  father  of  this  ill- 
starred  youth,  dying  from  a  similar  wound,  received  in  a  similar 
encounter,  on  the  same  spot !  The  young  man  lingered  through  the 
night  in  great  agony,  and  died  about  five  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning.  His  fatlier  was  so  overcome  by  his  grief,  at  the  funeral, 
that  he  had  to  be  supported  to  the  grave  between  two  of  his  friends. 

The  hapless  youth,  whose  life  was  thus  suddenly  extinguished, 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  noted  for  the  gayety  of  his  disposition, 
which  made  him  a  favorite  with  his  young  friends.  It  was  thought 
a  fine  thing  then  for  a  young  man  to  be  dissolute.  People  foolishly 
regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  spirit ;  and,  consequently,  few  thought  the 
less  of  "Phil  Hamilton'^  for  being  "a  gay  boy  about  town."  This 
is  another  proof  that  the  world  is  both  wiser  and  better  than  it  was 
sixty  years  ago.  We  now  know  that  dissipation  in  a  young  man  is 
not  an  indication  of  "  spirit,"  but  an  absolute  proof  of  the  want  of  it 
Dull,  indeed,  must  be  the  yotUh  who  needs  artificial  aid  to  gayety 
and  merriment. 

The  standing  of  Aaron  Burr  in  the  Bepublican  party  was 
destroyed  many  months  before  his  duel  with  Oeneral  Hamilton,  and 
it  was  destroyed  by  calumny.  True  it  is  that  the  man  had  no  right 
to  a  place  in  the  party  at  all ;  for  his  political  convictions,  if  he  had 
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any,  and  the  natural  bias  of  his  mind,  were  anti-Republican.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  specific  charge  that  destroyed  him  was  false.  The 
charge  was,  that,  during  the  existence  of  the  tie  in  1801,  he  had 
intrigued  with  the  Federalists  to  be  elected  to  the  first  place  in  the 
government,  instead  of  the  second.  This  was  not  only  morally 
improbable,  but  physically  impossible  ;  but  the  accusation  sufficed, 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place,  to  deprive  him 
of  the  confidence  of  his  party. 

In  January,  1804,  the  year  of  the  presidential  election,  and  six 
months  before  the  duel,  he  sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  cor  versed  with  him  at  great  length  upon  his  own  position.  He 
frankly  told  the  president,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  for  the 
interests  of  the  Republican  party  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  secure 
a  renomi  nation  to  the  vice-presidency.  It  would  divide  the  party,  he 
thought ;  but,  if  he  were  to  retire  voluntarily,  it  would  be  said  that 
he  shrunk  from  the  public  condemnation. 

"  My  enemies,"  said  he,  "  are  using  your  name  to  destroy  me ; 
and  something  is  necessary  from  you  to  prevent  it,  and  deprive  them 
of  that  weapon,  —  some  mark  of  favor  from  you,  which  will  declare 
to  the  world  that  I  retire  with  your  confidence." 

Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  that  as  he  had  never  interfered  with  the 
election  of  1800,  nor  with  the  choice  of  candidates,  so  in  the  election 
then  coming  on,  he  was  observing  the  same  line  of  conduct :  he  held 
no  councils  with  anybody  respecting  it,  nor  suffered  any  one  to  speak 
to  him  on  the  subject,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  leave  him- 
self to  the  free  discussion  of  the  public. 

"  I  do  not,"  continued  the  president,  "  at  this  moment  know,  nor 
have  ever  heard,  who  were  to  be  proposed  as  candidates  for  the  pub- 
lic choice,  except  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  newspapers." 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  respond  favorably  to  Colonel  Burr's  request 
to  be  appointed  to  one  of  the  great  offices  in  the  president's  gift. 
Politics  make  strange  bedfellows.  Without  liking  or  ever  impli- 
citly trusting  Colonel  Burr,  he  had  been  connected  with  him  for 
many  years  by  party  ties ;  and  Burr  had  certainly  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  in  1800.  He  had  lived 
cm  terms  of  perfect  civility  with  the  vice-president,  but  no  more. 
On  this  occasion,  he  distinctly  enough  declined  to  nominate  Burr  to 
the  office  which,  doubtless,  both  of  them  had  in  their  minds  at  the  time, 
—  that  of  minister  to  France.     Colonel  Burr  left  the  matter  with 
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the  president  for  further  consideration.  The  subject,  however,  wai 
never  renewed  between  them. 

Burr  pursued  his  destiny.  Defeated  in  a  contest  for  the  gover- 
norship of  New  York,  he  challenged  to  mortal  combat  his  old  rival 
at  the  bar  and  constant  opponent  in  politics,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
whom  he  must  have  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  his  late  failure. 
That  fatal  duel  on  the  11th  of  July,  1804,  made  him  a  fugitive  and 
a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ho  returned,  however,  to 
Washington,  where  he  completed  with  credit  his  term  of  service  as 
vice-president,  and  then  entered  upon  that  career  of  western  adven- 
ture and  conspiracy  which  ended  in  his  total  ruin. 

In  the  spring  of  1806,  before  taking  the  irretrievable  step,  being 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  he  again  applied  to  the  president  for  an 
appointment.  He  claimed,  and  justly  claimed,  that  he  had  assisted 
to  place  the  present  administration  in  power.  He  added,  that  he 
could  do  Mr.  Jefferson  much  harm,  but  he  wished  to  be  on  different 
grounds  with  him.  He  was  now  disengaged  from  all  particular 
business,  was  willing  to  engage  in  something,  and  should  be  in 
town  some  days,  if  the  president  should  have  any  thing  to  propose 
to  him. 

The  president  had  nothing  to  propose  to  him.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Replied,  — 

"  I  have  always  been  sensible  that  you  possessed  talents  which 
might  be  employed  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public;  and,  as 
to  myself,  I  have  a  confidence,  that,  if  you  were  employed,  you  would 
use  your  talents  for  the  public  good.  But  you  must  be  sensible  that 
the  public  have  withdrawn  their  confidence  from  you ;  and  in  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours  it  is  necessary  to  embrace  in  its  administration 
as  great  a  mass  of  public  confidence  as  possible,  by  employing  those 
who  have  a  character  with  the  public  of  their  own,  and  not  merely 
a  secondary  one  through  the  executive." 

"  If  we  believe  a  few  newspapers,"  said  Burr,  "  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  I  have  lost  the  public  confidence ;  but  you  know  how 
easy  it  is  to  engage  newspapers  in  any  thing." 

"  I  do  not  refer,"  rejoined  the  president,  "  to  that  kind  of  evidence 
of  your  having  lost  the  public  confidence,  but  to  the  late  presiden- 
tial election,  when,  though  in  possession  of  the  office  of  vice-presi- 
dent, there  was  not  a  single  voice  heard  for  your  retaining  it.     Aa 
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fco  any  harm  you  can  do  me,  I  know  no  cause  why  you  should 
d'.'sire  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  fear  no  injury  which  *any  man 
can  do  me.  I  have  never  done  a  single  act,  or  been  concerned  in 
any  transaction,  which  I  fear  to  have  fully  laid  open,  or  which  could 
do  me  any  hurt  if  truly  stated." 

Burr  remained  in  Washington  for  a  month  after  this  interview, 
during  which  he  dined  with  the  president ;  and,  when  he  was  about 
to  depart,  he  called  to  take  leave.  Soon  after  he  directed  his  course 
westward,  and  was  seen  in  Washington  no  more. 

A  year  passed.  The  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  his  former 
activity  of  so  remarkable  a  person  as  Colonel  Burr  was,  of  itself, 
provocative  of  curiosity.  But  in  September,  1806,  the  president 
began  to  receive  intimations  of  strange  and  suspicious  movements 
in  the  western  country,  in  which  Burr  seemed  to  be  the  chief  per- 
son concerned.  He  deemed  it  best  to  send  to  the  Ohio  George 
Graham,  a  confidential  clerk  in  the  War-OfiBce,  who  was  directed  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  object  of  these  movements.  Graham 
directed  his  course  to  Blennerhassett  Island,  where  a  few  conversa- 
tions with  the  credulous  lord  of  the  isle  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  general  purport  of  the  scheme.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Jefferson 
received  from  General  Wilkinson  unquestionable  proofs  that  an 
irregular  and  lawless  project  of  some  kind  was  on  foot,  of  which 
Aaron  Burr  was  the  ruling  spirit.  A  short  proclamation  shattered 
the  scheme  in  an  instant,  and  made  the  adventurer  a  fugitive  in  the 
Alabama  forests.  He  was  arrested,  and  brought  to  liichmond  for 
trial. 

^d  now  the  Federalists  gave  another  proof  of  what  I  have 
before  deliberately  asserted,  that,  of  all  the  parties  that  ever  rose  to 
power  in  a  free  country,  this  one,  composed  chiefly  of  the  educated 
portion  of  the  people,  was  the  most  destitute  of  political  morality. 
What  could  Aaron  Burr  liave  done  against  the  Federalists  that  he 
had  not  done  ?  He  had  actively  opposed  them  from  the  first  year 
of  their  existence  as  a  party.  He  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  their  expulsion  from  power.  He  had  resisted  their  over-, 
tures  to  reconciliation.  He  had  slain  their  leader.  And  now  he  had 
engaged  in  a  scheme,  which,  though  it  might  have  stopped  short  of 
treason,  was  known  to  be  improper  and  unlawful.  Nevertheless,  no 
sooner  had  he  reached  Bichmond  a  prisoner,  than  the  Federalists 
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took  him  up,  affected  to  sympathize  with  him  as  a  martyr,  extolled, 
caressed, '  and  feted  him.  John  Marshall,  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, — even  he,  a  man  punctili- 
ously just  when  politics  were  not  involved,  accepted  an  invitation 
to  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  which  he  was 
expressly  informed  Aaron  Burr  was  to  attend.  The  judge 
dined  in  company  with  the  man  whom  he  knew  he  was  ahout  to 
try  on  a  capital  charge.  Federalists  in  New  York  made  a  pretence 
of  retaining  a  briefless  barrister,  named  Washington  Irving,  himself 
a  Federalist,  who  went  to  Bichmond,  ostensibly  to  take  part  in  the 
trial,  but  really  to  employ  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  the  most  ele- 
gant pen  of  America.  The  long  list  of  able  advocates  who  assisted 
Burr  did  so  quite  as  much  for  party  as  for  professional  reasons. 

Luthur  Martin,  then  the  head  of  the  Maryland  bar,  made  no 
secret  that  the  motive  which  actuated  him  was  political.  This 
strange,  and  now  almost  forgotten  character,  was  born  in  New  Jer* 
se}',  in  1744 ;  and,  after  graduating  at  Princeton,  wandered  oflf  to 
Marj'land,  where  he  taught  school,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice.  Very  early  in  his  career  he  became  a  man  of  distinction ; 
for  he  served  in  Congress  during  the  Revolutionary  War ;  and  by 
the  time  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  he  was,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  head  of  the  bar  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  At  a  time  when 
learning  was  the  prime  requisite  for  success  at  the  bar,  and  the 
quality  held  in  most  respect  both  by  the  profession  and  the  people, 
he  was  admitted  to  be  the  most  learned  of  lawyers.  At  what  period 
of  his  life  he  fell  under  the  slavery  of  drink,  no  one  has  recorded. 
But  we  know  that  before  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  the  habit  was 
fixed,  and  had  made  serious  depredations  on  his  character  and 
talents. 

When  young  Roger  Taney,  in  1795,  came  up  to  Annapolis  to 
study  law,  and  visited  the  court  where  the  three  judges  still  wore 
long  scarlet  cloaks,  and  sat  in  a  solemn  row  in  three  great  chairs  on 
a  lofty  platform,  he  was  all  curiosity  to  see  the  great  Luther  Martin, 
then  near  the  height  of  his  reputation.  Great  was  the  disappoint- 
.ment  of  the  youth.  He  saw  before  him  a  coarse-looking,  dirty,  and 
ill-dressed  mivn,  who  had  come  into  court  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.  His  attire  was  a  distressing  mixture  of  the  gay  and  the 
anchau.  He  wore  ruffles  at  his  wrists,  bordered  with  costly  lace, 
although  they  had  long  ago  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  and  those  ruffles, 
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conspicuously  broad,  wore  rumiileJ  anil  dirty.  Hia  vo.ce,  alwfiya 
hanli,  cracked  whuQ  lie  waa  tnauh  excited ;  his  ugumeutit  were  full 
of  digretision:) ;  and,  as  he  indulged  in  constant  repetition,  hig 
speecliea  were  usually  very  loag.  He  was  really  a  rery  good  scholar, 
and  wriite  with  classical  correctness ;  but  he  seemed  to  take  a  bar- 
barous pleasure  in  using  such  words  as  cotch  for  caught,  and  sut  for 
sat.     At  a  table,  too,  his  manucrs  were  coarse  and  disgusting. 

With  all  these  obvious  and  offeusive  faults,  which  condtaatly  grew 
npou  him,  ho  held  hia  place  at  the  bead  of  his  profession  for  at 
least  twenty  yeara.  The  late  Chief-justice  Tuaey  explains  this 
mystery: — 

"  He  was  a  profound  lawyer.  He  never  missed  the  strong  points 
of  his  case  ;  and,  although  much  might  have  been  genurally  better 
omitted,  everybody  wbo  listened  to  him  would  agmc  that  nothing 
Gouid  be  addftl.  He  hod  aa  iron  memorj',  and  forgot  nothing  that 
he  had  read ;  and  he  had  reail  a  great  deal  ou  every  branch  of 
law,  and  took  pleasure  iu  shovv'iug  it  wlieji  his  ci-iu  did  not  require 
it  Many  yiara  alter  I  came  to  the  bar,  when  I  was  engaged  in  an 
important  ca^io  on  the  same  side  with  Mr.  Shaaft*,  and  -Mr.  Martin 
was  opi>oaod  to  us,  Mr.  ShaafT  aud  myself  went  ovt-r  the  case  to- 
gether very  carefully  ;  and  when  wo  had  diine  with  the  ex:iinination, 
be  said,  '  I  think  the  case  is  with  us,  and  I  see  nothing  in  it  to  be 
afraid  of;  but  I  am  always  afraid  of  Martin.'  Yet  Mr,  ShaafF 
Tanked  then  with  the  foremost  men  in  Maryland." 

The  greatest  of  Luther  Martin's  professional  triumphs  was  at 
tbe  trial  of  Judge  Chase  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  ISOo,  at  Wash- 
ington. Judge  Chase  was  a  violent,  arrogant  man,  who,  it  wae 
charged,  had  allowed  his  prejudices  as  a  politician  to  influence  bis 
decisions  as  a  judge.  The  impeachment  created  aniversal  interest, 
and  attracii-d  a  groat  multitude  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
oonntry.  Aaron  Burr,  the  vice-president,  presided;  and  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  was  fitted  up  iu  grand  style,  with  places  for  the  for- 
eign ambassadors,  members  of  the  Houso  of  Representatives,  and 
other  spectators.  The  senators  sat  in  a  great  semicircle  on  each 
aide  of  Ihe  vice-president,  and  the  temporary  galleries  were  draped 
with  blue  cloth  ;  the  whole  presenting  a  scene  that  must  have  been 
striking  in  the  extreme.     A  special  interest  was  imparted  to  the 
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trial  by  the  situation  of  Colonel  Burr.  His  duel  with  Hamilton 
had  occurred  a  few  months  before;  two  indictments  for  murder 
were  hanging  over  his  head ;  and  he  had  been  for  months  a  fugitive 
&om  justice.  -  Bi^t  he  bore  himself  on  this  occasion  with  a  coolness 
and  dignity  that  excited  universal  admiration.  He  conducted  the 
trial,  as  an  editor  of  the  day  remarked,  *^with  the  dignity  and 
impartiality  of  an  angel,  but  with  the  rigor  of  a  devil." 

The  working  man  of  this  trial,  he  whose  exertions  decided  its 
issue,  was  Luther  Martin.  Ho  was  not  only  a  friend  and  fellow- 
citizen  of  Judge  Chase ;  but  he  sympathized  with  him  in  politics 
to  the  uttermost.  Martin  was  an  infuriate  Federalist,  or,  as  Jeflfer- 
son  called  him,  "a  Federal  bull-dog;"  and  he  threw  himself  into 
the  defence  with  a  mixture  of  coolness  and  impetuosity,  of  passion- 
ate ardor  and  quiet  dexterity,  altogether  peculiar  to  himself.  Every 
specification  he  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and  exhausted  every  argument 
tending  to  refute  it.  For  four  weeks,  during  which  the  trial  lasted, 
he  was  always  in  his  place,  prompt,  indefatigable,  vigilant.  It 
was  unquestionably  he  who  secured  the  judge's  acquittal.  Many 
of  the  charges  were  distinctly  proved ;  but  on  no  one  of  them  was 
he  condemned  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  which  the  laws  require.  He 
was  at  once  convicted  and  acquitted. 

Two  years  after  Aaron  Burr  himself  was  on  trial  at  Hichmond. 
He  remembered  the  great  services  of  Luther  Martin,  and  secured 
his  assistance  for  his  own  defence.  Into  this  service  Martin 
entered  with  a  zeal  due  more  to  his  hatred  of  Jefferson  than  to 
his  love  of  Burr;  and  for  six  mouths  he  abandoned  all  his  other 
cases,  and  devoted  himself — heart,  soul,  and  purse  —  to  the  dehv- 
erance  of  his  client.  He  became  one  of  Burr's  sureties ;  and  took 
the  opportunity  to  declare,  in  open  court,  that  he  was  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  give  a  public  proof  of  his  confidence  in  Colonel 
Burr's  honor,  and  of  his  conviction  that  ho  was  an  innocent  man. 
The  vehemence  of  some  of  his  harangues  at  that  trial,  as  well  as 
their  indecency,  was  most  remarkable.  On  one  occasion  he  said 
that  the  president  and  his  cabinet  were  "  bloodhounds,  hunting  Burr 
with  a  keen  and  savage  thirst  for  blood."  His  fury  against  Jefter- 
son  was  such  as  to  excite  the  suspicion  in  the  president's  mind  * 
that  he  was  one  of  Burr's  accomplices.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  strong  drink  tends  to  destroy  all  soundness  and  moderation  of 
judgment;  and  at  this  time  there  never  was  a  waking  hour  when  he 
was  not  under  the  influence  of  it 
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It  was  this  unconcealed  political  character  of  the  trial,  as  well  as 

the  great  number  and  great  ability  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence, 
that  induced  the  president  to  take  that  active  part  in  directing 
the  trial  which  surpritses  to  this  day  the  readers  of  his  correspond- 
euce.  It  so  happened,  too,  that  George  Hay,  the  attorney-general 
of  Virginia,  who  conducted  th>)  prosecution,  was  very  far  from  being 
the  peer  of  the  great  lawyers  on  the  other  aide.  It  was  at  Jeffer- 
son's owe  request  that  the  brilliant  William  Wirt  lent  to  the 
prosecution  the  aid  of  his  respectable  character  and  effective  decla- 
mation. Almost  daily  Jefferaon  assisted  the  prosecution  by  letters 
to  the  attorney-general.  It  had  been  more  dignified,  perhaps,  and 
more  proper,  if  he  had  held  himself  aloof  from  all  such  interference. 
H'othing,  however,  can  be  more  evident  tlian  that  the  object  which 
Martin  and  his  colleagiies  had  nearest  their  hearts  was,  not  to  save 
Aaron  Burr,  but  to  damn  Thomas  Jefferson;  and  human  beings 
are  so  constituted,  that  they  do  not  usually  submit  to  be  destroyed 
without  an  effort  to  prevent  it.  Hence  he  gave  to  his  friend, 
George  Hay,  the  benefit  of  his  legal  knowledge.  He  was  also  con- 
riuced  that  the  mind  of  the  chief  juatice  was  so  warped  by  political 
prejudice,  that  he  was  disqualified  from  giving  impartial  decisions. 
The  judge's  dining  with  Burr  before  the  trial  was  an  act  which 
the  judge  himself  afterward  regretted.  Nor  can  I  believe  that 
John  ^[arshall,  in  his  luter  years,  would  have  sustained  an  opinion 
which  he  threw  out  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  that  the  president 
could  himself  be  compelled  to  appear  in  the  court  as  a  witness. 
Jefferson's  reply  to  this  appears  unanswerable. 

"  As  to  our  personal  attendance  at  Kichmond,"  he  wrote,  "I  am 
persuaded  the  Court  is  sensible  that  paramount  duties  to  the  nation 
at  large  control  the  obligation  of  compliance  with  their  summons  in 
this  case,  as  they  would,  should  wo  receive  a  similar  one  to  attend 
the  trials  of  Bleurierhasaet  and  others  in  the  Missisitippi  territory, 
those  instituted  in  St.  Louis  and  other  places  on  the  western  waters, 
or  at  any  place  other  than  the  seat  of  government.  To  comply 
with  such  calls  would  leave  the  nation  without  an  executive  branch, 
whose  agency,  nevertheless,  is  understood  to  be  so  constantly  neces- 
sary, that  it  is  the  sole  branch  which  the  Constitution  requires  to 
be  always  in  function." 
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The  course  of  public  events  produced  a  decisive  commentary  on 
this  passage  of  the  president's  letter.  Two  days  after  it  was 
written  occurred  the  attack  upon  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  by  an  English  vessel  of  war,  which  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  whole  country  to  a  degree  never  surpassed 
before  or  since.  The  mere  absence  of  the  president  from  the  seat 
of  government  at  that  moment  might  have  precipitated  the  two 
countries  into  war,  for  which  an  immense  majority  of  the  people 
were  prepared. 

Burr  was  acquitted  on  technical  grounds.  He  left  the  court, 
however,  covered  with  an  opprobrium  which  still  clings  to  his  name. 
The  report  of  the  trial  satisfied  every  reasonable  mind,  that,  in 
arresting  the  scheme  and  the  schemer,  the  president  had  done  an 
act  which  he  could  not  have  omitted  without  grievous  fault.  The 
conduct  of  the  Federalists,  during  the  trial  of  Burr,  would  have 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  ruin,  if  a  new  issue  had  not 
arisen  that  withdrew  public  attention  from  it,  and  gave  to  the 
combative  side  of  human  nature  a  certain  prominence  that  is 
highly  favorable  to  reactionary  ideas.  The  region  of  the  brain 
whefe  Toryism  has  its  seat  lies  chiefly  behind  the  eaia. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

THE  EMBARGO. 

Jefferson^'s  constitutional  aversion  to  war,  and  his  known  prefer- 
ence for  peaceful  methods  of  proceeding,  gave  to  the  anti-Christians 
of  his  day  a  fruitful  therae  of  vituperation.  It  is  amusing  to  read 
the  expressions  of  scorn  to  which  eminent  churchmen  gave  utterance, 
when  they  spoke  of  Jefferson's  principle  of  exhausting  every  expe- 
dient known  to  the  diplomatist's  art  before  entertaining  the  thought 
of  war.  "  There  is  just  now,"  wrote  Gouvemeur  Morris,  when  he 
heard  of  Monroe's  appointment,  "  so  much  philosophy  among  our 
rulers,  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  charge  of  pusillanimity. 
And  our  people  have  so  mucli  of  the  mercantile  spirit,  that,  if  other 
nations  will  keep  their  hands  out  of  our  pockets,  it  will  be  no  trifling 
insult*  that  will  rouse  us.  Indeed,  it  is  i}\e  fashion  to  say,  that,  when 
injured,  it  is  more  honorable  to  wait  in  patience  the  uncertain  issue 
of  negotiation  than  promptly  to  do  ourselves  right  by  an  act  of  hos- 
tility." These  are  light  words ;  but  the  spirit  which  they  breathe 
has  desolated  many  and  many  a  fair  province,  and  shrouded  in  hope- 
less gloom  millions  upon  millions  of  homes.  All  that  hideous, 
groundless  contest  between  Bonaparte  and  George  III.,  which  added 
sensibly  to  the  burden  of  every  honest  family  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  Christendom ;  which  did  harm  to  every  man,  and  good  to 
no  man,  —  all  sprang  from  the  spirit  which  the  jovial  Morris 
expressed  in  this  gay  letter  to  John  Parish. 

In  the  eifort  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  that  contest,  Jeffer- 
son gave  a  brief  access  of  strength  to  the  anti-Christian  party.  The 
outrages  of  the  English  captains  were,  indeed,  most  hard  to  bear; 
and  the  question  whether  or  not  they  ought  to  be  borne,  was  one 
upon  which  the  wisest  men  might  well  differ.     All  the  Old  Adam, 

and  some  of  the  New,  rises  and  swells  within  us  when  we  read,  even 
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at  the  distance  of  seventy  years,  of  the  Leander  firing  upon  a  coast- 
ing vessel  near  Sandy  Hook,  and  killing  one  of  her  crew.  The 
president  felt  both  the  wrong  and  the  indignity  of  the  act.  He 
ordered  the  Leander  and  her  two  companions  out  of  the  waters  of 
tlie  United  States.  He  called  upon  the  civil  and  military  officers  to 
arrest  the  offending  captain  if  found  within  their  jurisdiction.  He 
warned  all  persons  against  giving  aid  to  the  vessels  of  the  squadron. 
But  he  did  something  more  difficult  than  such  acts  as  these.  When 
the  treaty  reached  his  hands,  early  in  1807,  which  Monroe  and 
Pinckney,  after  a  long  and  difficult  negotiation,  had  concluded  with 
England,  discovering  that  it  contained  no  renunciation  of  the  im- 
pressment claim,  and  no  adequate  concession  of  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
he  would  not  submit  it  to  the  Senate,  but  sent  it  back  to  London  for 
revision,  —  to  the  sore  mortification  of  Monroe.  The  more  mon- 
strous outrage  upon  the  Chesapeake  followed,  rousing  the  whole 
people  to  a  degree  seldom  equalled  since  America  was  settled.  The 
English  ship  Leopard  poured  broadsides  into  the  unprepared  and 
unsuspecting  Chesapeake  within  hearing  of  the  post  we  now  call 
Fortress  Monroe,  killed  three  men,  wounded  eighteen,  and  carried 
away  four  sailors  charged  with  desertion  from  the  British  navy,  — 
three  Americans  and  one  Englishman.  The  Englishman  was  hanged ; 
and  the  three  Americans  were  pardoned,  on  condition  of  returning 
to  service. 

Parties  ceased  to  exist.  "  I  had  only  to  open  my  hand,"  wrote 
Jefferson  once,  "  and  let  liavoc  loose."  Only  a  president  with  such  a 
deep  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people  could  have  kept  the 
peacie ;  nor  could  any  but  a  Jefferson  have  done  it,  because,  at  such 
a  time,  the  chief  of  the  state  is  apt  to  be  himself  possessed  by  the 
universal  feeling.  He  is  a  fellow-citizen,  as  well  as  president 
But  this  benignant  spirit  remained  true  to  itself.  "If  ever,"  he 
wrote  in  1812,  "  I  was  gratified  with  the  possession  of  power  and  of 
the  confidence  of  those  who  had  intrusted  me  with  it,  it  was  on  that 
occasion  when  I  was  enabled  to  use  both  for  the  prevention  of  war 
toward  which  the  torrent  of  passion  was  directed  almost  irresistibly, 
and  when  not  another  person  in  the  United  States  less  supported  by 
authority  and  favor  could  have  resisted  it."  Nor  was  his  conduct 
wanting  in  "  spirit."  He  instantly  sent  a  frigate  to  England  with 
a  demand  for  reparation.  He  forbade  the  naval  vessels  of  Great 
Britain  all  access  to  the  harbors  of  the  United  States,  except  those 
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in  distress  and  those  bearing  despatches.  Two  thousand  inilitia  were 
posted  on  the  coast  to  prevent  British  ships  from  obtaining  supplies. 
Every  vessel  in  the  navy  was  made  reaiiy  for  active  service,  and 
every  prepjiraf  ion  for  war  within  the  compass  of  the  administration 
was  piishcJ  forward  with  vigor.  He  privately  notified  members  of 
Congress  to  be  ready  to  respond  to  bis  summons  on  tiie  instant  of 
the  frigate's  return  from  England.  DecatuFj  commanding  at  Norfolk, 
WB8  ordered  to  attack  with  all  his  force  if  the  British  fleet,  anchored 
in  the  outer  bay,  should  attempt  to  enter  the  inner.  And  the  fir- 
resouiiding  noise  of  ail  these  proceedings  called  home  from  every 
«ea  the  merubant  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

He  expected  war,  and  meant,  if  it  could  not  be  prevented  honora- 
bly, to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  intended,  as  we  see  by  his  coufi- 
deiitiul  letters  to  Mailison,  to  swoop  upon  England's  commerce,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  to  bring  Spain  to  terms.  Your 
peaceable  gentlemen,  if  you  absolutely  force  them  to  a  fight,  some- 
times lay  about  them  in  an  unexpected  manner.  Thus,  we  find  the 
president,  on  the  cool  summit  of  Monticello,  in  August,  1807,  writ- 
ing upon  the  Spanish  imbroglio  to  Mr.  Madison :  "  As  soon  as  we 
have  ail  the  proofs  of  tlie  Western  intrigues,  let  us  make  a  remon- 
strance, and  demand  of  satisfaction;  and,  if  Congress  approves,  we 
may  in  the  same  instant  make  reprisals  on  the  Floridas,  until  we  get 
satisfaction  for  that  and  for  spoliations,  and  a  settlement  of  bonnd~ 
ary.  I  had  rather  hare  war  against  Spain  than  not,  if  we  go  to 
war  against  England.  Our  Southern  defensive  force  can  take  the 
Floridas,  volunteers  for  a  Mexican  army  will  flock  to  our  standard, 
and  rich  pabulum  will  be  offered  to  our  privateers  in  the  plunder  of 
their  commerce  and  coaata.  Probably  Cuba  would  add  itself  to  our 
confederation."  It  is  evident  that  he  intended  to  make  this  war  pay 
expenses,  and  to  come  out  of  it  with  troublesome  neighbors  removed 
farther  off.  All  his  letters  of  that  summer  show  the  two  trains  of 
thought;  First,  let  us  have  no  war,  if  we  can  properly  avoid  it; 
secondly,  if  we  must  have  war,  the  conflict  could  not  come  at  a 
better  time  than  when  England  has  a  Bonaparte  upon  her  hands, 
and  we  have  a  Spain  to  settle  with. 

Partial  reparation  was  made  for  the  outrage  npon  the  Chesapeake, 
and  forma)  "regrets"  were  expressed  that  it  should  have  occurred; 
but  the  claim  to  board  American  vessels  and  carry  off  deserters  was 
re-affirmed  by  royal  pToclamation.    ]!fo  American  ship  was  safe  from 
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riolation,  no  American  sailor  was  safe  &om  impressment.  In  meet- 
ing this  new  aspect  of  the  case,  Jefferson  took  another  leaf  from 
Franklin's  book.  In  the  Stamp-Act  times,  before  the  Eevolution, 
Dr.  Franklin  was  always  an  advocate  for  the  peaceful  remedy  of 
no] -intercourse ;  and  this  had  been  a  favorite  idea  of  Jefferson's 
when  ho  was  secretary  of  state.  In  1793,  when  the  allied  kings 
tried  to  starve  France  ijito  an  acceptance  of  the  Bourbons  by  exclud- 
ing supplies  from  all  her  ports,  he  deemed  it  '^a  justifiable  cause  of 
war."'  But  he  wrote  to  Madison  that  he  hoped  Congress,  instead  of 
declaring  war,  "  would  instantly  exclude  from  our  ports  all  the  man- 
ufactures, produce,  vessels,  aitd  subjects  of  the  nations  committing 
the  aggression,  during  the  continuance  of  aggression."  The  embargo 
of  1807,  which  kept  all  American  vessels  and  produce  safe  at  home, 
was  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  and  had  the  same  object.  Tliat 
object  was,  to  use  Jefferson's  own  words,  "  to  introduce  between 
NATIONS  ANOTHER  UMPIRE  THAN  ARMS."  He  thought  that  Great 
Britain,  so  dependent  then  upon  American  materials  and  supplies, 
could  not  do  without  them  as  long  or  as  easily  as  we  could  do  with- 
out the  money  they  brought. 

But  this  policy  was  putting  human  nature  to  a  test  which  only  a 
very  few  of  our  race  are  wise  and  strong  enough  to  bear.  The 
embargo,  of  course,  was  passed  by  large  majorities  and  hailed  with 
enthusiasm :  it  was  striking  back,  in  a  new  and  easy  way.  But 
when  commerce  came  to  a  stand,  when  ships  and  men  were  idle,  when 
produce  was  of  little  value,  and  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
remedy  but  to  waltf  then  the  embargo  was  regarded  in  a  different 
light.  New  England  suffered  most,  not  because  it  lost  most,  but* 
because  it  was  more  immediately  dependent  upon  commerce  than  the 
other  States.  Nor  did  the  educated  class  in  New  England  give 
moral  support  to  the  president  in  this  interesting  endeavor  to  intro- 
duce between  nations  *^  another  umpire  than  arms." 

The  inference  which  he  drew  from  the  power  of  New  England  in 
finally  breaking  down  the  embargo  is  worthy  of  note.  He  attributed 
it  to  the  township  system,  which  he  valued  most  highly,  and  strove 
long  to  introduce  into  Virginia.  "  How  powerfully,"  he  wrote  in 
181G,  "  did  we  feel  the  energy  of  this  system  in  the  case  of  the 
embargo!  I  felt  the  foundations  of  the  government  shaken  under 
my  feet  by  the  New  England  township.  There  was  not  an  indi- 
vidual in  those  States  whose  body  was  not  thrown,  with  all  iti 
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momentum,  into  action;  and, although  the  whole  of  the  oth(r  States 
were  known  to  be  in  favor  of  the  measure,  yet  the  org  inlziition  of 
this  little  selfish  minority  enabled  it  to  overrule  the  Union.  What 
could  the  unwieldy  counties  of  the  Middle,  the  South,  and  the  West 
do?  Call  a  county  meeting;  and  the  drunken  loungers  at  and 
about  the  court-houses  would  have  collected,  the  distances  being  too 
great  for  the  good  people  and  the  industrious  generally  to  attend. 
As  Cato,  then,  concluded  ever}'  speech  with  the  words,  CaiiJiago 
delendum  esty  so  do  I  every  opinion  with  the  injunction,  Divide 

THE  COUXTIES  INTO  WaRDS." 

But  the  embai'go  lasted  to  the  eAd  of  his  term.  To  the  end 
of  his  days,  he  believed,  that,  if  it  had  been  faithfully  observed  by 
the  whole  people,  it  would  have  saved  the  country  the  war  of  1812, 
and  procured,  what  that  war  did  not  procure,  an  explicit  renuncia- 
tion of  the  claim  to  board  and  search.  The  two  great  powers  of 
Europe  gave  it  their  approval,  —  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  There  was  then  living  in  a  secluded  village  of 
Massachusetts  a  marvellous  boy  of  thirteen,  famous  in  his  county 
for  the  melodious  verses  which  he  had  been  writing  for  four  or  five 
years  past,  some  of  which  had  been  published  in  the  county  paper, 
and  one  had  been  spoken  with  applause  at  a  school  exhibition.  This 
wonderful  boy,  hearing  dreadful  things  said  on  every  side  of  the 
embargo,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  subject,  which  was  published  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1808,  with  this  title,  "  The  Embargo ;  or.  Sketches  of  the 
Times.  A  Satire.  Together  with  the  Spanish  Revolution  and  other 
Poems.  By  William  Cullex  Bryaxt."  That  the  father  of 
Bryant,  and  the  other  ruling  spirits  of  New  England,  should  have 
refused  their  support  to  the  embargo,  is  almost  of  itself  enough  to 
show  that  the  system  wiis  too  far  in  advance  of  the  time  to  be  long 
effectual.  But  it  answered  the  purpose  of  delay;  which,  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  was  an  immense  advantage.  '^  If,' '  said  the 
president  once,  '^  we  can  delay  but  for  a  few  years  the  necessity  of 
Tindicating  the  laws  of  nature  on  the  ocean,  we  shall  be  the  more 
mure  of  doing  it  with  effect  The  day  is  within  my  time  as  well  as 
yours,  when  we  may  say  by  what  laws  other  nations  shall  treat  U9 
on  the  sea.     And  we  will  say  it." 

How  many  things  were  settled,  how  many  happily  begun,  during 
these  eight  years  !  At  the  president's  recommendation,  the  term  of 
tMidenoe  before  naturalization  was  restored  from  fourteen  years  to 
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five.  He  tried,  "but  failed,  to  procure  a  recession  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  —  a  district  which  the  govern- 
ment needs  as  much  as  it  does  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  policy  waa 
settled,  so  far  as  brilliant  precedent  could  settle  it,  of  paying  off 
public  debt  with  all  the  rapidity  that  the  country  can  reasonably 
bear.  A  great  public  debt  exaggerates  the  importance,  the  magni- 
tude, and  the  complexity  of  government;  and  it  is  a  Jeffersonian 
principle,  that  government  should  be  as  small  a  thing  as  it  can  be 
without  sacrifice  of  its  desirable  efficiency.  During  these  eight 
years,  the  ocean  ports  were  fortified  to  a  degree,  that,  at  least,  ena- 
bled the  government  to  slam  the  door  in  an  enemy's  face,  and  keep 
it  shut  during  the  next  war;  a  successful  contest  was  carried  on  in  a 
distant  sea;  the  militia  were  re-organized  and  re-armed;  the  west- 
ern posts  were  widely  extended;  taxes  were  sensibly  diminished; 
thirty-three  millions  of  the  old  debt  were  extinguished;  and  the 
only  pecuniary  embaiTassment  the  administration  ever  experienced 
was  a  surplus,  always  increasing,  for  which  there  was*no  suitable  or 
legal  outlet.  Every  act  and  every  word  of  the  administration  was  a 
proclamation  of  welcome  to  all  the  world!  All  the  world  came 
thronging  to  these  western  shores,  bringing  with  them  power, 
wealth,  hope,  resolve,  and  all  the  stuff,  material  and  immaterial,  of 
which  empire  is  made.  When  Jefferson  came  into  power  in  1801, 
that  man  was  a  wonder  to  his  friends  who  had  seen  the  nearest  of 
the  western  lakes ;  when  Jefferson  retired  in  1809,  Astor  was  busy 
with  his  expedition  to  found  a  town  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  general  policy  of  the  government  with  regard  to  the  Indians 
was  then  established  as  it  has  since  remained.  Jefferson  had  more 
Indian  business  than  all  the  other  presidents  put  together.  To 
"extinguish"  their  titles  by  fair  purchase,  to  introduce  among  them 
the  arts  of  civilization,  to  accustom  them  to  depend  more  uj>on  agri- 
culture and  less  upon  hunting,  and  to  push  them  gently  back  over 
the  Mississippi  in  advance  of  the  coming  pioneer,  —  these  were 
among  the  objects  which  he  desired  most  to  promote.  He  was  not 
sanguine  of  speedy  results.  That  is  an  amusing  passage  in  hia 
second  Inaugural,  in  which  he  explains  the  hindeninces  in  the  way 
of  the  Indian's  improvement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  some  of 
his  white  brethren  a  box  on  the  ear.  Habit,  custom,  pride,  preju- 
dice, and  ignorance,  he  says,  all  hold  the  Indians  back;  but,  in 
addition  to  these  internal  foes  to  progress,  there  were  among  them 
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"crafty  and  interested  individuals  who  feel  tliemselves  something  in 
the  present  order  of  things,  and  fear  to  become  notliing  in  any 
other."  These  were  the  medicine-men  ;  who  "  inculcate  a  sanctimo- 
nious reverence  for  the  customs  of  their  ancestors;  that  whatso- 
ever they  did,  must  be  done  through  all  time ;  that  reason  is  a  false 
guide,  and  to  advance  under  its  counsel,  in  their  physical,  moral,  or 
political  condition,  is  perilous  innovation;  that  their  duty  is  to 
remain  as  their  Creator  made  them,  ignorance  being  safety,  and 
knowledge  fiiU  of  danger.  In  short,  my  friends,  among  them  is 
seen  the  action  and  counteraction  of  good  sense  and  bigotry :  they, 
too,  have  their  anti-philosophers,  who  find  an  interest  in  keeping 
things  in  their  present  state,  who  dread  reformation,  and  exert  all 
their  faculties  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  habit  over  the  duty  of 
improving  our  reason  and  obeying  its  mandates.''  This  is  an  exact 
description  of  the  arts  and  arguments  employed,  four  or  five  years 
after,  by  the  Prophet,  brother  of  Tecumseh,  in  rousing  the  Ohio 
tribes  to  war  upon  the  white  men. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 

COKRBSPONDEKOE  WITH  MBS.    ADAMS. 

The  last  two  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  term  were  laborioui 
and  troubled ;  and  the  old  longing  for  home,  rest,  and  tranquillity 
gained  full  possession  of  him.  The  precedent  of  retiring  at  the  end 
of  eight  years  had  not  then  acquired  the  force  of  law,  and  he  could 
unquestionably  have  been  elected  to  a  third  term.  But  eight  years 
of  the  presidency  is  enough  for  any  man.  Greneral  Washington 
himself  in  eight  years  exhausted  his  power  to  render  good  service  in 
that  office;  and  Jefferson  never  for  a  moment  had  a  thought  but  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  his  second  term.  During  his  presidency,  one 
sad,  irreparable  breach  had  been  made  in  the  circle  upon  which  he 
relied  for  the  solace  of  his  old  age.  His  younger  daughter,  Maria, 
Mrs.  Eppes,  died  at  Monticello,  in  1804.  He  stood  then  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  his  career.  Triumph  of  every  kind  had  followed  his 
endeavors,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  people  gave  him  heartfelt 
approval.  It  was  then  that  this  blow  fell.  "  My  loss,"  he  wrote  to 
his  oldest  friend,  John  Page,  "  is  great  indeed.  Others  may  lose  of 
their  abundance ;  but  I,  of  my  want,  have  lost  even  the  half  of  all  I 
had." 

Among  the  letters  of  condolence  which  reached  him  on  this  occa- 
sion was  one  from  Mrs.  Adams,  which  led  to  the  most  interesting 
correspondence  of  these  years.  The  president,  without  knowing  it, 
had  given  the  deepest  offence  to  this  gifted  lady;  but  when  the 
intelligence  reached  her  sechided  home  on  the  Massachusetts  coast, 
of  the  death  of  the  lovely  girl  whom  she  had  taken  to  her  arms  in 
London  eighteen  years  before,  and  had  cherished  ever  since  as  a 
friend,  her  tenderness  proved  stronger  than  her  resentment,  and  she 
was  moved  irresistibly  to  write  to  the  bereaved  father.  She  told 
him  she  would  have  done  so  before  if  he  had  been  only  the  privatt 
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inhabitanb  of  Monticello;  but  reasons  of  various  kindi  had  withheld 
her  pen,  until  the  powerful  feelings  of  her  heart  burst  through  the 
restraint.  She  recalled  the  incidents  of  her  acquaintance  with  his 
daughter;  and,  after  distantly  alluding  to  the  recent  estrangement 
between  the  families,  expressed  "the  sincere  and  ardent  wish,"  that 
he  might  find  comfort  and  consolation  in  this  day  of  his  sorrow  and 
affliction.  This,  she  said,  was  the  desire  of  "  her  who  once  took 
pleasure  in  subscribing  herself  his  friend/' 

In  his  acknowledgment,  after  due  recognition  of  her  goodness  to 
his  daughter  and  to  himself,  he  frankly  told  her  what  had  given  him 
personal  offence  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Adams:  "I  can  say  with 
truth,  that  one  act  of  Mr.  Adams's  life,  and  one  only,  ever  gave  me 
a  moment's  personal  displeasure.  I  did  consider  his  last  appoint- 
ments to  office  as  personally  unkind.  They  were  from  among  my 
most  ardent  political  enemies,  from  whom  no  faithful  co-operation 
could  ever  be  expected,  and  laid  me  under  the  embarrassment  of 
acting  through  men  who^e  views  were  to  defeat  mine,  or  to  encoun- 
ter the  odium  of  putting  others  in  their  places.  It  seems  but 
common  justice  to  leave  a  successor  free  to  act  by  instruments  of 
his  own  choice.  If  my  respect  for  him  did  not  permit  me  to  ascribe 
the  whole  blame  to  the  influence  of  others,  it  left  something  for 
friendship  to  forgive;  and  after  brooding  over  it  for  some  little  time, 
and  not  always  resisting  the  expression  of  it,  I  forgave  it  cordially, 
and  returned  to  the  same  state  of  esteem  and  respect  for  him  which 
had  so  long  subsisted." 

She  replied  with  great  spirit  and  ability,  without  a  whisper  to  her 
husband  of  what  was  transpiring.  General  Washington,  she  said, 
had  left  no  vacancies  for  his  successor  to  fill ;  and  she  was  sure  that 
Mr.  Adams,  in  the  last  appointments,  had  meant  no  disrespect  to 
his  successor ;  nor,  indeed,  had  it  been  certain,  until  after  many  of 
them  had  been  made,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  to  be  his  successor. 
That  point  disposed  of,  she  opened  her  heart  as  to  the  causes  of 
offence  which  Mr.  Adams  had  against  hint.  One  of  these  was  his 
remission  of  the  fine  of  Callender,  condemned  under  the  Sedition 
Law  for  a  libel  upon  President  Adams.  Besides :  "  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  your  administration  was  to  liberate  a  wretch  who  was  suffer- 
ing the  just  punishment  of  his  crimes  for  publishing  the  basest  libel, 
the  lowest  and  vilest  slander,  which  malice  could  invent  or  calumny 
exhibit,  against  the  character  and  reputation  of  your  predecessor ;  of 
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hiniy  for  whom  you  professed  a  friendship  and  esteem,  an<I  whom 
you  certainly  knew  incapable  of  such  complicated  baseness.  The 
remission  of  Callender's  fine  was  a  public  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct." Upon  this  she  expanded  with  eloquence.  But  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  done  more  than  remit  the  fine.  He  had  given  Callender  fifty 
dollars,  and  complimented  him  upon  his  writings.  "This,  sir,"  ahe 
added,  "  was  the  sword  that  cut  asunder  the  Gordian  knot,  which 
could  not  be  untied  by  all  the  efforts  of  party  spirit,  by  rivalry,  by 
jealousy,  or  any  other  malignant  fiend."  There  was  one  other  act 
of  his  administration,  she  said,  which  she  considered  "person- 
ally unkind,"  and  which  his  own  mind  would  easily  suggest  to  him; 
but,  "as  it  affected  neither  character  nor  reputation,  she  forbore  to 
state  it." 

He  replied  to  this  fine  burst  of  a  wife's  loyal  indignation  with 
something  of  her  own  warmth  and  point.  "I  do  not  know,"  said 
he,  "who  was  the  particular  wretch  alluded  to;  but  I  discharged 
every  person  under  punishment  or  prosecution  under  the  Sedition 
Law,  because  I  considered,  and  now  consider,  that  law  to  be  a  nullity 
as  absolute  and  as  palpable  as  if  Congress  had  ordered  us  to  fall 
down  and  worship  a  golden  image ;  and  that  it  was  as  much  my 
duty  to  arrest  its  execution  at  every  stage  as  it  would  have  been  to 
rescue  from  the  fiery  furnace  those  who  should  have  been  cast  into 
it  for  refusing  to  worship  the  image.  It  was  accordingly  done  in 
every  instance,  without  asking  what  the  offenders  had  done,  or 
against  whom  they  had  offended,  but  whether  the  pains  they  were 
suffering  were  inflicted  under  the  pretended  Sedition  Law."  He 
showed  her,  too,  that  his  compliment  to  Callender  had  been  written 
befbre  that  writer's  homely  truth  had  lapsed  into  coarse  libel,  and 
that  the  gifts  of  money  were  bestowed  to  relieve  his  destitution,  not 
reward  his  scurrility.  But  there  was  another  act  of  personal  unkind- 
ness  to  which  Mrs.  Adams  had  referred.  "I  declare,  on  my 
honor,  madam,"  said  he,  "I  have  not  the  least  conception  what  act 
was  alluded  to." 

In  her  reply,  which  betrayed  a  mind  only  slightly  mollified,  she 
told  him  what  this  act  was.  The  wife  had  spoken  in  the  previous 
letters ;  but  it  was  now  the  mother's  turn  :  "  Soon  after  my  eldest 
son's  return  from  Europe,  he  was  appointed  by  the  district  judge  to 
an  office  in  which  no  political  concerns  entered.  'Personally  known 
to  you,  and  possessing  all  the  qualifications,  you  yourself  being  judge, 
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which  you  had  designated  for  office,  as  soon  as  Congress  gave  the 
appointments  to  the  president  you  removed  liim.  This  looked  so 
particularly  pointed,  that  some  of  your  best  friends  in  Boston  at  that 
time  expressed  their  regret  that  you  had  done  so." 

This  was  news  to  Mr.  Jeiferson.  He  had  sinned  without  know- 
ing it.  With  a  patient  consideration  not  usual  in  the  head  of  a 
state,  nor  even  possible  to  one  not  gifted  with  a  genius  for  toil,  he 
entered  into  a  minute  statement  respecting  the  appointment  of  the 
commissioners  of  bankruptcy  in  Boston ;  showing  her  that  the  former 
commissioners,  of  whom  John  Quincy  Adams  was  one,  had  not  been 
removed  by  an  act  of  the  president,  but  discontinued  by  a  change  in 
the  law.  "  Had  I  known,"  he  added,  "that  your  son  had  acted,  it 
would  have  been  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  have  preferred  him  to  some 
who  were  named  in  Boston,  in  what  was  deemed  the  same  line  of 
politics."  This  last  letter,  all  kindness  and  benignity,  was  a  distinct 
proffer  of  reconciliation  to  the  whole  family. 

"  I  hope,"  said  he  in  conclusion,  "  you  will  see  these  intrusions 
on  your  time  to  be,  what  they  really  are,  proofs  of  my  great  respect 
for  you.  I  tolerate  with  the  utmost  latitude  the  right  of  others  to 
differ  from  me  in  opinion,  without  imputing  to  them  criminality.  I 
know  too  well  the  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  human  reason  to 
wonder  at  its  different  results.  Both  of  our  political  parties,  at 
least  the  honest  part  of  them,  agree  conscientiously  in  the  same 
object, — the  public  good;  but  they  differ  essentially  in  what  they 
deem  the  means  of  promoting  that  good.  One  side  believes  it  best 
done  by  one  composition  of  the  governing  powers ;  the  other  by  a 
different  one.  One  fears  most  the  ignorance  of  the  people ;  the 
other  the  selfishness  of  rulers  independent  of  them.  Which  is  right, 
time  and  experience  will  prove.  We  think  that  one  side  of  this 
experiment  has  been  long  enough  tried,  and  proved  not  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  many ;  and  that,  the  other  has  not  been  fairly  and 
sufficiently  tried.  Our  opponents  think  the  reverse.  With  which- 
ever opinion  the  body  of  the  nation  concurs,  that  must  prevail.  My 
anxieties  on  this  subject  will  never  carry  me  beyond  the  use  of  fair 
and  honorable  means,  of  truth  and  reason ;  nor  have  they  ever  les- 
sened my  esteem  for  moral  worth,  nor  alienated  my  affections  from  a 
single  friend  who  did  not  first  withdraw  himself.  Whenever  this  has 
happened,  I  confess  I  have  not  been  insensible  to  it,  yet  have  ever 
kept  myself  open  to  a  return  of  their  justice.     I  conclude  with  sin* 
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cere  prayers  for  your  health  and  happiness,  that  yourself  and  Mr. 
Adams  may  long  enjoj'  the  tranquillity  you  desire  and  merit,  and 
see  in  the  prosperity  of  your  family  what  is  the  consummation  of 
the  last  and  warmest  of  human  wishes." 

When  a  poisoned  arrow  has  rankled  long  in  living  flesh,  the 
wound  cannot  heal  as  soon  as  the  arrow  is  withdrawn.  This  nohle- 
minded  lady  accepted  her  correspondent's  personal  explanations, 
but  she  could  not  help  giving  him  a  little  lecture  about  the  very 
great  importance  of  appointing  the  right  men  to  office.  The  arrow 
was  withdrawn ;  but  time,  the  all-healer,  had  to  perform  his  part 
before  the  reconciliation  could  be  complete.  Time  began  upon  it  at 
once.  Soon  after  she  had  "closed  this  correspondence  "  with  one  of 
those  admonitory  prayers  by  which  pious  souls  sometimes  bestow  a 
parting  slap,  she  gave  the  letters  to  her  husband  to  read.  The  old 
man  was  still  under  a  cloud  of  obloquy,  and  perhaps  not  reconciled 
to  that  sudden  change  in  his  way  of  life  which  had  occurred  four 
years  before.  In  the  year  1800,  his  grandson  tells  us,  the  letters 
addressed  to  him  might  be  counted  by  thousands ;  but  after  his 
retirement  to  Quincy,  he  received  about  two  letters  a  week.  He 
could  not  but  be  pleased  to  learn  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  letters  that 
his  good-will  was  still  an  object  of  desire  with  the  chief  of  the 
nation.  When  he  had  read  the  packet  of  letters  all  through,  he 
wrote  upon  the  last  one  these  words  :  "  Quincy,  November  19.  1804. 
The  whole  of  this  correspondence  was  begun  and  conducted  without 
my  knowledge  or  suspicion.  Last  evening  and  this  morning,  at  the 
desire  of  Mrs.  Adams,  I  read  the  whole.  I  have  no  remarks  to  make 
upon  it  at  this  time  and  in  this  place.  J.  Adams."  Time  did  the 
rest,  with  the  help  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  It  was  all  right  between 
them  in  1812 ;  and  the  letters  they  exchanged  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives  are  among  the  most  interesting  the  world  possesses. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

RXTISBUENT  FBOM  THE  PREBIDENCT. 

jEPPERnoN's  final  release  froin  public  life,  after  a  nearly  contin- 
0003  serrico  of  forty-four  years,  was  now  at  hand.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  presidency  he  had  lost  in  some  degree  "  the  run  "  of  his 
private  aflairs,  —  a  fact  which  any  one  will  understand  wlio  haa  ever 
beeu  absorbed  for  a  long  time  in  concerns  of  magnitude  and  difB- 
cuity  not  personal.  Every  one  who  haa  ever  put  his  wliole  heart 
into  writing  a  hook  or  conducting  a  periodical  understands  it 
Groceries  elude  the  sweep  of  vision  that  takes  in  all  the  all'airs  and 
interests  of  a  great  country  or  a  great  subject;  and  no  man  can 
easily  subside  from  the  triumph  of  an  importiint  measure  or  the  rap- 
ture of  a  "  good  number,"  to  that  exact  consideration  which  monthly 
ftcconnts  demand.  Little  by  little,  the  mind  floats  away  from  all 
that  detail,  until,  at  last,  a  kind  of  real  inability  to  grasp  it  takes 
the  place  of  former  vigilant  attention ;  which  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  a  president  should  be,  if  convenient,  a  married  man. 
A  few  months  before  his  retirement  it  occurred  to  him  to  look  into 
his  affairs,  and  see  how  he  was  coming  out  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1809.  To  his  consternation  and  horror,  he  found  tliat  there  would  be 
a  moat  serious  deficit.  His  plantations  had  only  yielded  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  at  the  best;  but  the  embargo,  by  preventing 
the  exportation  of  toba^xso,  had  cut  his  private  income  down  two- 
thirds.  "Nothing,"  bo  wrote  to  bis  merchant  in  Riclimond,  "had 
been  more  fised  than  my  determination  to  keep  my  expenses  here 
within  tlic  limits  of  my  salary;  and  I  had  great  confidence  that  I 
bad  done  so.  Having,  however,  trusted  to  rough  estimates  by  my 
head,  and  not  being  sufiiciently  apprised  of  tho  outstanding  acx;oiintB, 
I  find,  on  a  review  of  my  atTuirs  here  as  they  will  stand  on  the  3d 
of  March,  that  I  shall  atand  three  or  four  months'  salary  behindhand. 
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In  ordinary  cases,  this  degree  of  arrearage  would  not  be  serious  ;  but 
on  the  scale  of  the  establishment  here  it  amounts  to  seven  or  eight 
thousand  <iollars,  which  being  to  come  out  of  my  private  funds  will 
be  felt  by  them  sensibly."  He  requests  his  correspondent  to  arrange 
a  loan  for  him  at  a  Richmond  bank,  and  urges  him  to  lose  no  time. 
"  Since  I  have  become  sensible  of  this  deficit,"  he  added,  "  I  have 
been  under  an  agony  of  mortification,  and  therefore  must  solicit  as 
much  urgency  in  the  negotiation  as  the  case  will  admit  My  inter- 
vening nights  will  be  almost  sleepless,  as  nothing  could  be  more 
distressing  to  me  than  to  leave  debts  here  unpaid,  if,  indeed,  I  should 
be  permitted  to  depart  with  them  unpaid,  of  which  I  am  by  nc 
means  certain." 

Such  is  the  price,  or  rather  a  very  small  part  of  the  price,  which 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  often  had  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  serving  their  country.  The  privilege  is  worth  the  price ;  but  it 
is  not  safe  to  put  the  price  so  high  that  only  a  very  great  or  a  very 
little  man  can  find  his  account  in  paying  it.  Poverty  and  abuse,  — 
a  Tweed  will  undertake  a  city  on  those  terms.  So  will  a  Jefferson. 
But  Jeffersons  do  not  grow  on  every  bush ;  and  Tweeds  can  be  had 
on  most  wharves  of  any  extent.  The  loan  was  effected,  however; 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  thus  enabled  to  get  home  to  Monticello 
without  danger  of  being  arrested  for  debt  upon  the  suit  of  a  Feder- 
alist with  a  taste  for  a  sensation. 

Captain  Bacon,  with  two  great  wagons  each  drawn  by  six  mules 
and  one  drawn  by  four  horses,  came  from  Monticello.  He  left 
Washinjxton  with  his  wagons  loaded,  on  the  3d  of  March,  leaving 
Mr.  Jefferson  behind  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  his  successor, 
and  to  close  up  his  various  affairs  of  business  and  friendship.  From 
every  quarter  of  the  country  came  testimonials  of  grateful  regard 
from  Republicans ;  and  Federalists,  to  the  last,  bestowed  upon  him 
the  homage  of  their  hate  and  apprehension.  Josiah  Quincy  was 
relieved  by  his  departure.  "  Jefferson  is  a  host,"  he  wrote  in  his 
diary  during  one  of  the  last  embargo  debates ;  "  and,  if  the  wand  of 
the  magician  is  not  broken,  he  will  yet  defeat  the  attempt.  But  T 
hope  his  power  is  drawing  to  an  end  in  this  world."  All  things  end 
at  last.  Captain  Bacon's  train  of  wagons  moved  away ;  and  a 
remarkable  procession  indeed  must  have  arrested  the  attention  of 
passers-by  as  it  hove  in  sight,  heaped  high  with  boxes  and  shrub- 
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bery,  and  eleven  colored  servants  stowed  away  in  convenient  spots 
on  the  various  summits,  followed  by  the  president's  four-horse  car- 
riage. In  this  last  vehicle  rode  Mr.  Bacon,  and  thus  caught  some 
of  the  roadside  "ovations"  intended  for  another.  The  worthy 
manager  was  nearly  three  weeks  in  getting  home  through  the  mud* 
and  storm  of  a  cold,  dismal  spring;  so  that  Mr.  Jefferson  overtook 
him  at  Culpeper  Court-House,  though  he  did  not  start  till  the 
wagons  had  been  a  week  on  the  road. 

"  On  our  way  home,"  Bacon  reports,  "  it  snowed  very  fast,  and 
when  we  reached  Culpeper  Court-House  it  was  half-leg  deep.  A 
large  crowd  of  people  had  collected  there,  expecting  that  the  presi- 
dent would  be  along.  When  I  rode  up,  they  thought  I  was  the 
president,  and  shouted  and  hurrahed  tremendously.  When  I  got 
out  of  the  carriage,  they  laughed  very  heartily  at  their  mistake. 
There  was  a  platform  along  the  whole  front  o'f  the  tavern,  and  it 
was  full  of  people.  Some  of  them  had  been  waiting  a  good  while, 
and  drinking  a  good  deal;  and  they  made  so  much  noise,  that  they 
scared  the  horses,  and  Diomede  backed,  and  trod  upon  my  foot,  and 
lamed  me  so  that  I  could  hardly  get  into  the  carriage  the  next 
morning.  There  was  one  very  tall  old  fellow,  that  was  noisier  than 
any  of  the  rest,  who  said  he  was  bound  to  see  the  president, — 
*  Old  Tom,'  he  called  him.  They  asked  me  when  he  would  be  along ; 
and  I  told  them  I  thought  he  would  certainly  be  along  that  night, 
and  I  looked  for  him  every  moment.  The  tavern  was  kept  by  an 
old  man  named  Shackleford.  I  told  him  to  have  a  large  fire  built 
in  a  private  room,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  would  be  very  cold  when  he  got 
there ;  and  he  did  so.  I  soon  heard  shouting,  went  out,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  in  sight.  He  was  in  a  one-horse  vehicle,  — a  phaeton, 
—  with  a  driver,  and  a  servant  on  horseback.  When  he  came  up, 
there  was  great  cheering  again.  I  motioned  to  him  to  follow  me ; 
took  him  straight  to  his  room,  and  locked  the  door.  The  tall  old 
fellow  came  and  knocked  very  often,  but  I  would  not  let  him  in.  I 
told  Mr.  Jefferson  not  to  mind  him,  he  was  drunk.  Finally  the 
door  was  opened,  and  they  rushed  in  and  filled  the  room.  It  was 
as  full  as  I  ever  saw  a  bar-room.  He  stood  up,  and  made  a  short 
address  to  them.  Afterwards  some  of  them  told  him  how  they  had 
mistaken  me  for  him.  He  went  on  next  day,  and  reached  Monti- 
cello  before  we  did." 

But  not  till  be  had  encountered  another  snow-storm,  still  more 
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violent.  "  As  disagreeable  a  snow-storm  as  I  was  ever  in,'*  wrote 
Jefferson.  During  the  last  three  days  of  the  journey  he  was  glad  to 
abandon  his  phaeton  and  take  to  one  of  his  horses.  On  reaching 
Monticelloy  he  found  that  his  sixty-six  years  had  not  sensibly 
lessened  the  vigor  of  his  frame;  for  this  rough  journey  had  done  him 
no  harm  which  a  night's  rest  could  not  repair. 


CHAPTEE   LXIX. 


AT  MOHTIOSLLO. 


Atter  his  retirement  ftom  the  presidency,  in  1809,  Jefferson 
lifed  seventeea  years.  He  waa  ettll  the  chief  personage  of  the 
United  States.  Between  himself  and  the  preaident  there  was  such 
a  harmony  of  feeling  and  opinion,  that  the  inauguration  of  Madison 
did  little  more  than  change  the  signature  to  public  documents. 
Madison  consulted  him  on  every  important  question ;  and  Jefferson, 
besides  writing  frequently  and  at  length,  rode  over  to  Orange  every 
year,  when  the  president  was  at  home,  and  spent  tno  or  thr^e  weeks 
at  his  house.  When  there  was  dissension  in  the  cabinet,  it  was 
Jefferson  who  restored  harmony.  Monroe  was  in  ill-humor  because 
Madison  had  been  preferred  before  himself  by  the  nominating  cau- 
cus. It  was  Jefferson  who  healed  the  breach,  and  thus  prevented 
one  in  the  Republican  party.  During  the  gloom  of  1815,  many 
Republicans  desired  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  more  executive 
energy  than  Mr.  Madison  was  then  supposed  to  have ;  and  Jefferson 
was  himself  solicited  &om  many  quarters  to  accept  a  nomination. 
He  said,  with  convincing  power,  "  What  man  can  do  will  be  done 
by  Mr.  Madison."  In  the  same  year  the  president  proposed  that  he 
should  return  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  Monroe  become 
secretary  of  war;  but  he  pleaded  his  sixty-nine  years  as  an  excuse 
for  declining  the  invitation. 

The  success  inpubhc  life  of  these  two  men,  Madison  and  Monroe, 
whose  early  education  he  had  assisted,  as  well  as  the  bright 
career  which  his  nephews  and  sons-in-law  were  enjoying,  induced 
other  young  men  to  seek  his  advice  and  assistance.  "  A  part  of  my 
occupation,"  ho  wrote  to  General  Kosciuszko  in  1810,  "  and  by  no 
means  the  least  pleasing,  is  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  such  young 
men  as  ask  it.    They  place  themselves  in  the  neighboring  village, 
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M»;i.'  \i',v\  <(,  mijr  li  company.  Mrs.  Randolph,  who  always  lived  with 
Mr  .J'ff^r'^'/n  aff^r  his  return  from  Washington,  and  kept  house  for 
liif/i,  wan  v^;ry  oft^.-n  greatly  peq>lexed  to  entertain  them.     I  have 
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knoim  her  manj  and  many  a  time  to  hav«  every  bed  in  the  lionse 
full.  I  finally  tuld  tlie  servant  who  had  charge  of  the  stable  to  only 
give  the  visitors'  horses  half  allowaaco.  Somehow  or  other  Mr. 
Jefferson  heard  of  thia  ;  I  never  could  tell  how,  unless  it  was  through 
some  of  the  visitors'  aervivuts.  He  countermanded  my  orders.  One 
great  reason  why  Mr.  Jefferson  built  hia  house  at  Poplar  Forest,  in 
Bedford  County,  waa  that  he  might  go  there  in  the  summer  to  got 
rid  of  entertaining  so  mucli  company.  He  knew  that  it  more  than 
used  up  all  his  income  from  the  plantation  and  everything  else;  but 
he  was  so  kind  and  [lolite  that  he  received  all  hia  visitors  with  a  smile, 
and  made  tliem  welcome.  They  pretended  to  come  out  of  respect  and 
regard  t'l  him ;  hut  I  think  that  the  fact  that  they  saved  a  tavern- 
bill  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  with  a  good  many  of  tiiem.  I  can 
assure  you  I  got  tired  of  seeing  them  come,  and  waiting  on  them." 

Such  waa  the  custom  of  old  Virginia ;  and  a  very  bad,  cruel  cus- 
tom it  was.  All  this,  too,  at  a  period  when  non-intercourso  and 
war  had  reduced  the  income  of  Virginia  planters  two-thirds,  and 
when  Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  Washington  debt  of  many  thousand  dol- 
lars to  provide  for.  But,  among  tins  multitude  of  visitors,  there 
were  a  large  number  whose  eompnoy  he  keenly  enjoyed ;  nor  would 
he  permit  his  guests  to  rob  him  of  his  working-hours.  From  break- 
fast to  dinner,  he  let  them  amuse  tiiemselves  as  best  they  could  while 
he  toiled  at  his  correspondence  and  rode  over  his  farms.  From  din- 
ner-time he  gave  himself  up  to  social  enjoyment.  I  may  well  speak 
of  his  correspondence  aa  toil.  One  thousand  and  sixty-seven  letters 
he  received  in  one  year,  which  waa  not  more  than  the  average. 
After  bis  death,  there  were  found  among  his  papers  twenty-six  thou- 
sand letters  addressed  to  him,  and  copies  of  sixteen  thousand  written 
by  him. 

To  complete  his  character  as  a  personage,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  Federalists  still  bestowed  upon  him  the  distinction  of  an 
animosity  sucii  as,  perhaps,  virtuous  men  never  before  entertained 
for  one  of  their  number.  I  look  with  wonder  upon  the  publications 
apread  out  befcre  me  at  this  moment,  issued  during  the  time  of  non- 
intercourse  and  war,  Jefferson  being  the  theme.  Hero  are  two  oi^tavo 
volumes  of  vituperation,  entitled  "Memoirs  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Jefferson,"  published  in  Kew  York  several  months  after  his  retire- 
ment, and  opening  thus  :  "The  illustrious  Dt.  Bobertson,  in  a  letter 
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to  Mr.  Gibbon,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tbat  an  historian  ought  to  writ€ 
as  if  he  were  giving  evidence  upon  oath."  Eight  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  pages  of  innocent  and  tedious  falsehood  natunillj  follow 
this  noble  sentiment ;  and  they  end  with  a  prophec}',  that  nothing 
would  go  well  in  the  United  States  until  the  people  had  turned  the 
Bepubl leans  out  of  office,  and  placed  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
"that  man  who  more  than  any  other  resembles  the  Father  of  his 
Country,"  —  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Piuckney.  The  clergy  of 
New  England  continued  to  revile  the  greatest  Christian  America  has 
produced  in  terms  surpassing  in  violence  those  which  the  clergy  of 
Palestine  applied  to  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  He  wiis  an 
"atheist,"  Dr.  David  Osgood  of  Massachusetts  remarked,  and  bo 
better  than  "the  race  of  demons,"  to  whose  service  he  had  been 
devoted.  By  race  of  demons,  this  "  last  of  the  New  England  popes  " 
meant  the  people  of  France.  Young  Edward  Payson  of  Portland 
signalized  his  entrance  into  public  life  by  delivering  a  Fourth  of 
July  oration,  in  which  he  observed  that  Jefferson,  Madison,  Gallatin, 
and  their  colleagues,  were  men  of  a  charactei  so  vile,  that  "  the  most 
malicious  ingenuity  can  invent  nothing  worse  than  the  truth."  The 
orator  of  twenty-three  was  as  innocent  as  a  lamb  in  saying  this  ;  for 
he  was  merely  echoing  what  he  had  heard  constantly  asserted  from 
his  youth  up,  by  the  men  whom  ho  held  in  veneration,  — the  clergy 
of  Connecticut  and  the  professors  in  Yale  College.  In  1809 
appeared  a  second  edition  of  William  CuUen  Bryant's  Embargo,  with 
a  certificate  to  the  effect,  that  "  Mr.  Bryant,  the  author,"  had  arrived, 
in  the  Month  of  November,  1808,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  A 
doubt  had  been  intimated  in  the  Monthly  Anthology,  whether  a 
youth  of  thirteen  could  have  been  the  author  of  this  poem.  The 
reader  may  be  gratified  to  see  a  few  lines  from  the  earliest  volume  of 
a  poet  who  has  since,  in  so  many  ways,  both  served  and  honored  his 
country.  In  this  poem,  too,  lives  the  judgment  of  educated  New 
England  upon  Mr.  Jefferson's  attempt  to  keep  his  country  out  of 
the  maniac  fight  between  Bonaparte  and  the  coalition  of  kings;  for 
this  boy,  gifted  as  he  was,  could  only  be  a  melodious  echo  of  the  talk 
he  had  heard  in  his  native  village  :  — 

"  Curse  of  our  nation,  sonrco  of  countless  woes, 
From  whose  dark  womb  unreckoned  misery  flows  : 
Th'  Kmbar^  ra^s,  like  a  sweeping  wind, 
Fear  lowers  before,  and  famine  stalks  behind. 
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What  words,  0  Muse  t  cdb  pnint  ihs  monmfal  Kt 
Thfl  saddening  street,  the  ciwoUicd  green  t 
Bow  hunin7  laburerg  leave  their  toil  and  sight 
And  sorrow  dioopa  in  each  desponding  ejre  1 

''  See  the  bold  sailor  rrom  the  ocean  torn, 
Bis  element,  sink  frienUleaB  and  (brlom ! 
Hia  saflcrinti  sfiouie  the  tour  of  angnish  shed, 
Bia  Btarvini;  ciiildren  C17  nloud  for  bread ! 
On  iho  rou^h  billows  of  iiiisTortiine  toot, 
Besouivea  fail,  and  nil  liia  Itopes  are  lost; 
To  Toreiiin  climes  for  that  relief  he  flies, 
Hii  native  land  nnKnttefnll/  denies. 

"In  vain  mechanics  ply  ihelr  cnrions  art. 
And  bootieae  mourn  the  interdicted  mart ; 
While  our  sai;e  Riilrr'a  diplomatic  skill 
Subjects  our  couneHa  (o  hii  aovereign  will ; 
Hia  (iTiind  '  resirictiro  cncrpcs '  employs. 
And  vriselT  regalatlng  trade  destroys. 

"The  farmer,  aince  snpportine  trade  is  fled,- 
Leaves  the  rude  joke,  and  cheerleaa  hangs  hlabaadj 
Mit'fortunca  fall,  an  unrcmilting  shower. 
Debts  follow  debts,  on  taxes,  taxes  pour- 
Sec  in  his  stores  his  hoanicd  produce  rot. 
Or  therifl'a  Bnlei  his  produce  brini:a  10  nonght ; 
Diabcnriening  cares  in  ihronginji  myriads  flow, 
Till  down  he  ainka  to  poverty  and  woe. 

"  Ye  who  rety  on  JcReraonian  skill, 
And  say  that  fancy  painia  ideal  ill, 
Oo,  on  the  nin;:  of  obaerraiion  fly, 
Cast  o'cF  the  land  a  scrutinizing  eye : 
States,  counties,  towns,  remark  with  keen  review. 
Let /arts  convince,  and  own  (he  picture  tmo  I 

"  When  ahull  this  land,  some  conrteoas  angel,  aaj, 
f  hrow  off  a  weak  and  erriuH;  rulor's  away  1 
Hiac,  injured  people,  vindicate  your  causa. 
And  prove  your  love  of  liberty  and  laws ; 
Oil,  wrest,  sole  refuge  of  n  linking  land. 
The  aceptre  from  the  sliive's  imbecile  hand  I 
Oh,  ne'er  eonscnt  obsequious  to  adTftnco, 
The  tdlliiHi  ixoMii  of  impcriouB  Franco  I 
Correct  that  tuSrogc  yon  misDsed  heTora, 
And  liTt  your  TOice  above  a  CoogreM  rau. 
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**  And  thou,  the  scorn  of  every  patriot's  name. 
Thy  country's  ruin,  and  her  council's  shame  I 
Poor  servile  thing!  derision  of  the  hrave ! 
Who  erst  from  Tarlton  fled  to  Carter's  cave ; 
Thou  who,  when  menaced  hy  perfidious  Gaul, 
Didst  prostrate  to  her  whiskered  minion  fall ; 
And  when  our  cash  her  empty  bags  supplied, 
Didst  meanly  strive  the  foul  disgrace  to  hide ; 
Go,  wretch,  resign  the  presidential  chair, 
Disclose  thy  secret  measures,  foul  or  fair. 
Go,  search  with  curious  eyes  for  horned  frogs^ 
'Mid  the  wild  wastes  of  Louisianian  bogs ; 
Or,  where  Ohio  rolls  his  turbid  stream. 
Dig  for  huge  bones,  thy  glory  and  thy  theme. 
Go,  scan,  philosophist,  thy  ....  charms 
And  sink  supinely  in  her  sable  arms  ; 
But  quit  to  abler  hands  the  helm  of  state, 
Nor  image  ruin  on  thy  country's  fate. 

"As  Johnson  deep,  as  Addison  refined, 
And  skilled  to  pour  conviction  o'er  the  mind. 
Oh,  might  some  patriot  rise !  the  gloom  dispel. 
Chose  error's  mist,  and  break  her  magic  spell  1 

"  But  vain  the  wish  ;  for  hark  !  the  murmuring  meed* 
Of  hoarse  applause  from  yonder  shed  proceed  ; 
Enter,  and  view  the  thronging  concourse  there, 
Intent,  with  gajiing  mouth,  and  stupid  stare; 
While  in  their  midst  the  supple  leader  stands. 
Harangues  aloud,  and  flourishes  his  hands ; 
To  adulation  tunes  his  servile  throat. 
And  sues  successful  for  each  blockhead's  vote," 

The  work  contains  nearly  six  hundred  lines,  several  of  which 
clearly  announce  the  coming  poet ;  but  in  these  which  I  have  chosen, 
it  is  the  Federalist  that  speaks.  The  forming  poet  of  the  woods 
appears  in  a  passage  where  the  author  of  thirteen  imagines  Com- 
merce starting  to  life  again,  amid  the  desolation  of  the  Embargo^ 
when  at  last  the  people  had  expelled  from  Washington  the  pimps  of 
France :  — 

"  Thus  in  a  fallen  tree,  from  sprouting  roots, 
With  sudden  growth  a  tender  sapling  shoots. 
Improves  from  day  to  day,  delights  the  eyes 
With  strength  and  l)eauty,  stateliness  and  sire. 
Puts  forth  robuster  arms,  and  broader  leaves, 
And  high  in  air  its  branching  head  upheaves." 
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It  is  iiittToating  t-o  discover  that  a  pfwt  ivlio  solaced  liis  old  age 
by  trarisl:itii)g  Homer  had,  at  tliirtein,  already  begun  to  pay  liim 
the  lioniaKft  of  imitation.  The  boy's  prediction  was  fultilled  seven 
years  latcB  ;  not  through  the  ri-turn  of  the  redcrnlists  tn  power,  but 
by  the  tri'iity  of  Ghent,  which  eniK-il  the  conflict  for  nentni!  rights. 

AbiiSL'  ami  adulation  were  equally  powerless  to  disturb  the  seren- 
ity of  the  loril  of  Monticello.  "  I  have  rode  over  tlir  plantation,  I 
reckon,"  reports  the  worthy  Mr.  liauon,  "  a  thousand  times  with  Mr. 
Jefferson  ;  and  when  he  was  not  talking,  be  wa.^  nearly  always  linm- 
ming  sonu'  fnne,  orsiDfjing  in  a  low  tone  to  himself"  During  bis 
annual  rides  to  I'oplar  Forest,  ninety  miles  distant,  he  was  nsnally 
aecompaiiii-d  liy  his  daughter  or  by  one  of  her  children  ;  and  he  often 
beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by  ainging  an  old  SDnp,  alone  or 
with  his  companion.  His  daughter,  too,  had  what  Mr.  ]iacon  calls 
the  Jeff  •.■ISO  II  temper,  —  all  musie  and  sunshine.  In  (ho  twenty 
yeara  of  his  service,  he  declares  that  he  never  once  saw  her  in  ill- 
bumor.  She  was  nearly  as  tall  as  her  father,  he  tells  w^,  and  had 
bis  bright,  clear  complexion  and  blue  eyes ;  and  as  she  went  about 
the  house  she  seemed  always  in  a  hnpjiy  mood,  and  was  "  nearly 
always  humming  a  tune."  The  singularly  sound  health  of  the 
fethcr  wa^,  no  doubt,  part  of  the  secret  of  his  festive  existence. 
Mr.  Bacon  supplies  another  part  of  it :  — 

"llr.  Jefferson  was  the  most  industrious  person  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  All  the  time  I  was  with  him  I  had  full  permission  to  visit  his 
room  whenever  I  thought  it  necessary  to  see  him  on  any  business. 
I  knew  bow  to  get  into  bis  room  at  any  time  of  day  or  night.  I 
have  souietimes  gone  into  his  room  when  he  was  in  bed  ;  but  aside 
from  that,  I  never  went  into  it  but  twice,  in  the  whole  twenty  years 
I  was  with  him,  that  I  did  not  find  hira  employed.  I  never  saw 
him  sitting  idle  in  his  room  but  twice.  Once  he  was  suffering  with 
the  toothache;  and  once,  in  retumizig  from  bis  Bedford  farm,  he 
bft'l  Hle[it  in  a  room  where  some  of  the  glass  had  been  broken  out  of 
the  window,  and  the  wind  had  blown  upon  him  and  given  him  a 
kind  of  neuralgia.  At  all  other  times  he  was  either  reading,  writ- 
ing, talking,  working  upon  some  model,  or  doing  something  else, 
hlra.  Itandolph  was  Just  like  her  father  in  this  respect.  Siie  was 
alwajs  busy.  If  she  wasn't  reading  or  writing,  she  was  always 
doing  something.     She  used  to  sit  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  room  a  great 


6M  Ltre  ov  TOxmjkB  .jEFTSBao] 

rlAftl,  *n<!  iwtw^  rtf  waH,  or  talk,  as  he  woiiLi  V 

likn  )i<Nr<#'lf.     Th#»y  mwd  fio  rak^  mma  -kict*  l-jt  3l  ^-  •    »t-    z=:-^  -3^ 
i«nfvi«iif4,  an4  »npmrintATuiin^  the  houAekeenio^  * 


Thf»<A  <*f»iMr'*n  ww«  eleven  in  anmheat 
mui* ;  to  whom  miwt  ^»e  adiiefl  Francis  Zon^rSL  »  izLt   iii.     -&  -^i.  s 

(*f   tl»'»   grf*rnli«^»n!<  iwually  hron^t   over 


vilhi(N  ^'fi  Pr^lrty  afterrwy>n«,  fo  join  in  -Utsr  sr.Tr:i  r  "fa^nzzar. 
Ji^fft^tAftu  j<»ii»m|  h/rartily  in  the  pl(*a*nrwi  ic  -^tsas  i-J-Lrssi,  cc  :■ 
Wii4  iic»t.  fiin  hT»4  n  Mif.kh'r  for  indii-^trj. 

^:«4onol   Thmntv*    Mann  Ran^lrilph,  tlie  ficaisr  ir  -in- 
Nf/Kprl,  \vrt4  j^orornor  of  Vlr|;(inia  from  i*l>  -a-  l-*^ 


iCI  — 


UvMt^A  hy  n»o  lloiioffthU  Kichola**  P,  Tiifi:  "rxii  r:»T!:e:*  jf  ? 
hfh)  MU^t^  of  C<»\oin^\  lUnrloIph,  adi^Ir**«»d  -a  iunani  Trtuifr  jt 
#««  a  ^MM'  In  tho  inilitary  a/tademj  a:  Wee  ?  mtc.  Tlit-r  u&ni 
)hM>rMMfi|t(  ((limpMrn  of  the  mind  ^9  Ifmg  2z*i  zzzlluxu^ii-  uueooi^tcdL 
HMh  Mr.  JmIT"WIiX  ft»i/I  th<f J  nhow  a  §pi«J  ciSasnn  juietfti  ioni 
Ihfit  ii|ili)tiil«*4  I'y  VirKiiiianii  of  a  laUrr  day.  Htt»r  i»  ll  paaaa^B  tint 
KnliihlU  Ihii  tiiliM  of  fmiliiig  at  Montic^lb  wiih  re-zarrf  tn  aiav^ji 
I  'nlnni'l  niiinlnlph  wrlti'H  thuH  to  the  cad^rt  in  Xo-raLb^r,  tS13,  con* 
n-nOnn  \\\\\\^  ho  mlMly  tonnn  "an  accident"  that  had  happened  on 
^  iUs\\m\*^\\  n«»i  iHr  fh»ni  Monticullo:  — 


\  h,v  ,^^t\VMMM*  ft>r  i»«»xl  your  hod  juet  taken  his  place,  with 

-    s>        »;.uM.n  Oh  tho  pnrt  of  tho  nngroea,  who  were  attacheii  to  ±e 

^A,l  ihoir  miv^tor  wouhl  gladly  have  kept  him  at  anr  salary 

.         '.  ,  ,  \w  hrtd  h»J«»»lvotl  on  quitting  business  to  go  to  his  own 

^  vs  .«.';  xNf  \\\^  no^jrtMM  gave  so  much  displeasure,  that  they 

'  m^^ht  in  iho  ilrnt  days  from  the  new  commander; 

.     ^  \v  \\  noUMihlo.  lively,  and  likely  young  mulatto  man, 

^.  ..l  *^^u.MwlJ^*  formod  tho  resolution  never  to  iccar  the 

-  i.'.s^"*  Vv  Huy  misconduct,  and  had,  in  conseqnea«, 

.;,.>»,  wvNvJ lv,v  Among  them  according  to  the  tc5.:i3>^ay 

-,     '    :u^\i.  ts  ;^\>;  tho  one  chosen  to  go  on  the  r»ai  whh 

,vv..v.,  :o  hiut  x^tV  grj\iu  and  bring  back  suppliesw     Xh* 

i..\s     \.  .     :,     'vv^xovx  vv;',U  \u^t  understand  the  value  of  crLiracca 

ui  .4  5 law,  -iua  v.'.KiuavU  ih*!  tV»ar  would  be  safer  security  ict  gwJ 
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conduct,  than  any  determination  to  do  right,  no  matter  how  deliber- 
ately made,  or  how  long  persisted  in,  and  near  becoming  a  fixed 
habit.  Power  seldom  reasons  well.  The  young  fellow  received  a 
few  lashes  on  his  bare  back  for  some  trifling  misdemeanor.  Leav- 
ing his  tools  in  the  field,  it  is  said  he  hung  himself  twenty  feet  from 
the  groui)d  in  a  tree  near  his  master's  door  the  same  night ;  having 
first  taken  leave  of  all  his  companions,  who  did  not  think  seriously 
enough  of  his  threat  to  give  the  alarm,  and  who,  perhaps,  felt  pleas- 
ure at  the  idea  of  his  running  away,  because  the  lost  time  would  be 
an  appeal  to  interest  with  the  master  and  overseer  on  future  occa- 
sions, manifestly  in  their  favor.  The  bravery  of  this  fellow  seems 
to  have  left  no  room  in  his  mind  for  such  a  thought.  He  had  made 
ft  resolution  ;  and  he  marched  intrepidly  forward  in  the  execution  of 
it,  despising  pain  and  not  knowing  fear. 

**  What  a  hideous  monster,  among  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
social  state,  is  our  Southern  system  !  Tyranny  in  the  army  is 
mitigated  by  the  reflection  that  the  brave  have  to  submit  to  the 
brave  only.  But  the  greatest  dastard  might  possibly  have*  the 
feelings,  moral  and  physical,  as  well  as  the  comforts,  of  many  a 
brave  man  entirely  in  his  power,  and  dependent  upon  his  caprice. 
In  this  particular  case,  both  master  and  overseer  are  humane  men  ; 
and  the  latter  is  of  proven  fortitude,  as  well  as  moral  worth.  The 
former  you  know  and  respect. 

**Long  ago  /have  dismissed  the  man-whip  from  my  slave  manage, 
I  find,  however,  that  the  cane  of  a  corporal  must  be  tolerated  yet. 
But  I  always  scrupulously  distinguish,  and  exempt,  manly  and 
moral  character,  when  it  shows  itself  with  any  steadiness  of  ray  in 
the  sooty  atmosphere  of  our  slave  discipline.  And  such  exempts 
never  suffer  from  me  any  other  punishment  than  privations  for  little 
obliquities  of  conduct.  I  find  use  for  all  my  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence, with  whatever  ingenuity  it  may  have  given  rise  to  in  the  time, 
to  keep  up  sufficient  authority,  without  recurrence  to  the  old  mode 
of  government.  My  only  resource  is  to  bring  the  culprit,  if  he  bo  a 
man  grown,  and  had  ever  displayed  moral  character  at  any  time, 
before  a  magistrate  by  some  contrivance,  and  to  get  punishment 
inflicted  by  a  constable  under  legal  forms.  I  have  found  confine- 
ment in  the  county-jail  to  have  an  admirable  effect  on  my  high-tem- 
pered men.  And  by  magnifying  a  troublesome  contumacy  into 
mcipient  revolt,  seasonably  detected  in  the  misconduct  of  an  indi- 
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vidual,  I  have  always  succeeded,  without  any  difficulty,  in  lodging 
my  own  there.  It  convinces  them  that  I  do  not  regard  the  loss  of 
their  time  ;  wliich  consideration,  by  gratifying  their  ill-humor,  makei 
them  often  run  away  from  many  masters,  very  rarely  from  me, 
perhaps  on  account  of  what  I  have  just  mentioned.  The}'  know  the 
jail  to  be  the  sure  fate  of  runaways,  and  it  is  not  amiss  that  they  should 
have  a  proper  distaste  for  it.  I  am  certain  that  I  have  not  in  thirtj 
years  lost  one  month's  work  altogether  by  their  running  away." 

There  are  other  passages  in  these  letters  that  breathe  a  similar 
spirit.  He  descants  in  one  letter  upon  Mr.  Trist's  choice  of  a  mili- 
tary career,  and  favors  him  with  a  translation  from  the  Greek  that 
speaks  well  for  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  tongue^  and  his  skill  Id 
the  use  of  his  own. 

"I  see,"  wrote  the  governor  in  May,  1821,  "no  encouragement 
for  a  young  man  to  embrace  the  military  profession  at  this  time,  yet 
I  sincerely  hope  tlie  military  science  will  be  cultivated  by  our  gov- 
ernment ;  and  I  would,  if  I  w^ere  in  Congress,  give  my  vote  always 
to  support  the  army  as  it  has  lately  been,  and  to  extend  the  nursery 
of  ofiBcers,  so  absolutely  necessary  to  its  honorable  existence,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  has  been  hitherto  contemplated.     The  doctrine 
of  the  Quakers   is  womanish,  and  their  hope  of  making  peace  as 
fashionable  forever  as  their  dress  is  absolutely  childisli.     It  is  the 
only  tenet  of  theirs  which  I  do  not  in   some  degree  appwve.     My 
historical  reading  and  observation  of  human  nature  forbid  me  to 
bear  with    them    upon   that  point  with    any   patience     at  alL     I 
admire  their  steady   industry,  temperance,   gravity  of  deportment, 
frugality,  uniformity  of  manners,  and  a  thousand  other  things;  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  ridiculing  their  thoughtless  censure  of  Nature 
for  having  given  stings  to  bees,  under  the   mistaken  idea  that  any 
weapon  at  all  was   necessary  to  preserve  to  them   the  delicious  fruiti 
of  their  incessant  toil  in   summer,  upon  the  preservation  of  which 
their  existence  during  winter  depends ;  besides  the   satisfaction  d 
prod  ltd  n//  (unforced),  and  the  pleasure  of  enjoying,  which  insect 
much  more  men,  can  never  cease  to  feel.     The  use  of  arms  would  he 
necessary  even  in  a  perfectly  insulated  society ;  for  without  them  tl» 
good  would  soon  become  the  victims  of  the  bad,  who  cannot  be  pre- 
▼en ted  from  increasing   their  power  of   mischief  by  such  iae*B» 
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privately,  if  prohibited  publicly,  and  the  discovery  would  become  too 
late  for  unarmed  hands  to  avert  the  calamity.  Mennonists  would 
ever  become  the  victims  of  terrorists,  if  not  protected  by  those  who 
are  both  brave  and  good,  who  defend  peace  because  they  love  it. 

"Where  stood  the  fonMiiost  rank,  how  fair  they  He, 
The  brave  ami  ^<xkI  who  for  their  country  die. 
How  wretched  he  who  leaves  his  native  fields 
To  bejj:  the  bread  a  loRa;j:n  liarve>t  yields  I 
Wandcrinjr,  with  parents  in  the  wane  of  life, 
With  tender  otrpprin^,  and  a  youthful  wife; 
Despised  by  those  the  scanty  boon  who  grant, 
Subdued  by  hateful  penury  and  Want; 
He  stains  Ids  name,  the  manly  form  dej;^adcs, 
Low-minded  vice  the  ;jrowin;;  race  pervades, 
A  wretch  like  that  no  tear  of  shame  assails; 
With  him  no  hoi>e  of  honored  line  prevails. 
The  land  and  those  we  love  let  us  defend, 
Regardless  when  this  anxious  life  may  end. 
Young  men  !  in  firm  array  prepare  to  fight; 
Unfelt  be  fear,  disdained  ho  shameful  flight; 
Let  mighty  hearts  beat  high  in  bosoms  strong; 
Think  not  of  life  while  in  the  hostile  throng." 

p*  Part  of  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  Tyrtaeus,  made  during  the  late  war 
by  T.  M.  R.,  not  a  line  of  which  was  ever  written  before ;  indeed,  the  remainder  is 
entirely  forgotten,  and  not  likely  to  be  ever  recalle«l."] 

These  are  agreeable  passages,  and  show  the  brigliter  side  of  a 
Btrong  and  gifted  mind.  But  at  this  very  time,  when  public  honors 
added  distinction  to  his  person  and  nanu?,  he  was  sutiering  deeply 
from  the  bad  system  which  he  hated,  and  from  which  ho  had  not 
itiength  to  escape.  Occasionally  even  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
eke  out  the  dwindling  income  of  his  estate  by  the  sale  of  some  of 
his  slaves.  His  aiVairs  were  fatally  disordered  at  length,  and  ho 
became  a  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  daughter  enjoyed  long  intervals  of  tranquil 
kappinesa.  But,  living  as  he  did  in  tlie  midst  of  slavery,  it  was 
impotisible  for  him  to  avoid  his  personal  share  of  the  harm  it  wrought 
to  treiy  creature  in  the  United  States,  even  to  those  who  hated  it 
Bort,  and  opposed  it  always;  fir  it  made  them  intense  and  one- 
sided. He  was  an  indulgent  master,  it  is  true;  and  he  never  lost  a 
*Me  of  the  folly  of  a  system  of  labor,  of  which  the  laborer  got 
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most  of  the  good,  and  the  master  nearly  all  the  evil.  "  He  did  njt 
like  slavery,"  remarks  Mr.  Bacon.  "I  have  heard  him  talk  a  great 
deal  about  it.  He  thought  it  a  bad  system.  I  have  heard  him 
prophesy  that  we  should  have  just  such  trouble  with  it  as  we  are 
having  now,  in  18G2.''  And  yet  his  lifelong  contact  with  slavery- 
appears  to  have  lessened  his  ability  to  think  rationally  concerning 
it.  Long  he  cherished  the  dream  of  colonization,  and  fancied  he 
saw  in  Liberia  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that  would  deliver  the 
negroes  of  America  from  slavery,  and  those  of  Africa  firom  barbarism. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  two  races  could  not  live  together, 
both  being  free.  "We  have  the  wolf  by  the  ears,"  he  wrote  in 
1820,  "  and  we  can  neither  hold  him  nor  safely  let  him  go.  Justice 
is  in  one  scale,  and  self-preservation  in  the  other." 

When  the  question  arose  of  extending  the  area  of  slavery  over 
Missouri,  he  showed  a  strange  blending  of  keenness  and  dulness  of 
vision ;  descrying  the  distant  danger  most  clearly,  as  aged  eyes  are 
apt  to  do,  but  blind  to  the  path  immediatel)'  before  him.  "  This 
momentous  question,"  he  wrote  in  April,  1820,  "  like  a  fire-bell  in 
the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  terror."  He  thought  it  was 
"the  knell  of  the  Union."  Since  Bunker  Hill,  he  said,  we  had  never 
had  so  ominous  a  question  ;  and  he  thanked  Heaven  that  he  should 
not  live  to  see  the  issue.  We  now  know  that  his  worst  forebodings 
came  short  of  the  mighty  sum-total  of  evil  and  calamity  which  his 
country  was  to  endure  :  first,  forty  3'ears  of  an  ignoble  strife -of  words, 
one  side  insolent  and  infuriate,  the  other  insincere  an<l  timorous; 
next,  four  years  of  carnage ;  then  ten  of  the  beggar-on-horseback's 
dem6ralizing  sway.  But,  with  all  this  correctness  of  prophecy,  the 
aged  Jefferson  thought  the  Northern  members  were  wrong  in  wish- 
ing to  keep  slavery  out  of  those  lovely,  fertile  plains  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  He  thought  slavery  would  be  weakened  by  being  spread, 
and  its  final  abolition  made  easier.  Worse  than  this,  he  began  to 
think  it  an  evil  for  Southern  youth  to  attend  Northern  colleges, 
"  imbibing  opinions  and  principles  in  discord  with  those  of  their  own 
country ; "  and  he  was  far  from  discerning  that  the  opposition  in 
the  Northern  States  to  the  extension  of  slavery  had  any  basis  of 
disinterested  conviction.  "  The  Hartford  Convention  men,"  he  wrote 
in  1821,  "  have  had  the  address,  by  playing  on  the  honest  feelings 
of  our  former  friends,  to  seduce  them  from  their  kindred  spirits,  and 
to  borrow  their  weight  into  the  Federal  scale.     Desperate  of  regain- 
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ing  power  under  political  distinctions,  they  have  adroitly  wriggled 
into  its  seat  under  the  auspices  of  morality,  and  are  again  in  the 
ascendency  from  which  their  sins  had  hurled  them."  Much  is  to  be 
allowed  to  seventy-eight  years.  But  even  at  seventy-eight  so  fine 
an  intelligence  as  his  could  not,  even  for  a  moment,  have  shrunk  to 
these  limits  in  an  atmosphere  congenial  with  it.  To  become  capable 
of  thus  misinterpreting  the  course  of  events  was  part  of  his  share 
of  the  penalty  of  slavery 


CHAPTER  LXX 

HIS  LABORS   TO   PKOMOTE  EDUOATIOIT. 

But  his  conduct  was  wiser  than  his  words ;  for  he  spent  all  hit 
declining;  years  in  a  singularly  persiateut  endeavor  to  introduce  into 
Virginia  the  institations  of  New  England.  When  aman finds  hira- 
Belf  a  member  of  a  community  in  which  there  is  incorporated  some 
all-pervading  evil,  —  like  slavery  in  old  Virginia,  like  iil-distri bated 
wealth  in  Great  Britain  now,  —  there  are  two  ways  in  which  he  can 
attack  it.  One  way  ia  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not ;  place  himself  dis- 
tinctly in  opposition  to  the  evil ;  show  it  no  quarter ;  and  take  the 
chance  of  being  a  martyr  or  a  conqueror.  There  are  times  and 
places  when  this  heroic  system  is  the  only  one  admissible.  The 
other  method  of  attack  is  to  set  on  foot  measures,  the  fair  working 
of  which  will  infuse  such  health  and  vigor  into  the  sick  body  politii; 
as  will  enable  it,  at  length,  to  cast  out  the  disease.  Thus  we  see 
that  Yale,  Harvard,  and  the  common  school,  have  gone  far  toward 
rescuing  the  fine  intelligence  of  New  England  from  the  blight  of 
the  Mathers  and  their  hideous  ideas ;  and  we  see  the  cheap  press 
and  the  workingmen'a  lyceuma  and  unions  of  Great  Britain  about  to 
break  up  entail,  primogeniture,  and  the  rich  preserves  of  an  excfu- 
sivo  army,  navy,  India,  and  church.  In  Virginia  no  other  method 
but  this  was  even  possible  to  be  attempted  in  Jefferson's  time.  If 
he  had  set  free  his  slaves,  and  waged  open  war  against  slavery,  he 
would  not  have  impoved  their  condition,  nor  mitigated  the  malady 
of  which  Virginia  was  dying.  His  slaves  would  have  become  vaga- 
bonds, and  himself  an  object  of  commiseration  and  derision.  He 
made  no  such  Quixotic  attempts  to  serve  his  State,  but  directed  his 
efforts  to  the  gradual  removal  of  what  he  felt  to  be  the  ally  and 
main  support  of  all  the  evil  in  the  universe, — ignorance.  He 
made  this  his  business  during  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  liC^ 
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and  toiled  at  it  as  yigorous  men  toil  for  the  ordinary  objects  of 
ambition. 

And  happily,  as  in  earlier  days  when  the  liberties  of  his  country 
were  menaced  he  had  in  Madison  a  confidential  ally,  gifted  with  a 
parliamentary  talent  which  Nature  had  denied  to  himself;  so  now, 
when  his  object  was  to  break  up  the  great  deep  of  Virginia  ignorance, 
he  found  a  most  efficient  and  untiring  co-operator  in  his  friend, 
Joseph  C.  Cabell,  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Virginia.  They 
entered  into  a  holy  alliance  to  bring  their  State  up  to  the  level  de- 
manded by  the  age.  What  both  had  planned  in  the  study,  Cabell 
advocated  in  the  legislature ;  and  when  Cabell  found  the  legislature 
unmiinageable,  Jefferson  would  come  to  his  aid  with  one  of  his 
exhaustive,  vote-changing  letters,  which  would  find  its  way  into  a 
Richmond  newspaper,  and  then  go  the  rounds  of  the  press. 

A  part  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  these  lovers  of  their 
country  have  been  published  in  an  octavo  of  five  hundred  and 
twentj'-eight  pages ;  and  most  of  Jefferson's,  long  and  elaborate  as 
many  of  them  are,  were  written  when  a  page  or  two  of  manuscript 
tost  him  hours  of  painful  exertion.  Once  in  1822,  when  Cabell  had 
urged  him  to  write  a  number  of  letters  to  influential  gentlemen  in 
aid  of  one  of  their  schemes,  he  replied,  "  You  do  not  know,  my  dear 
sir,  how  great  is  my  physical  inability  to  write.  The  joints  of  my 
right  wrist  and  fingers,  in  consequence  of  an  ancient  dislocation,  are 
become  so  stiffened,  that  I  can  write  but  at  the  pace  of  a  snail.  The 
copying  our  report  and  my  letter  lately  sent  to  the  governor,  being 
seven  pages  only,  employed  me  laboriously  a  whole  week.  The  let- 
ver  I  am  now  writing  you"  (filling  one  large  sheet)  "has  taken  me 
two  days.  A  letter  of  a  page  or  two  costs  me  a  day  of  labor,  and 
of  painful  labor." 

But  some  of  these  letters  were  among  the  best  he  ever  wrote.  In 
his  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Virginia  to  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  common  school  in  each  "  ward  "  of  every  county,  he  showed 
all  his  old  tact  and  skill.  His  "  ward "  was  to  be  "so  laid  off  as  to 
comprehend  the  number  of  inhabitants  necessary  to  furnish  a  cap- 
tain's company  of  militia,"  —  five  hundred  persons  of  all  ages  and 
either  sex.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  convince  the  average  planter 
that  he,  the  rich  man  of  the  ward,  had  an  interest  in  contributing 
to  the  common  school,  the  teacher  of  which  was  to  receive  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  "board  round."     Jefferscm  met   this 
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objection  in  a  letter  that  still  possesses  convincing  power.  And  hia 
argument  comes  home  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  now  ris- 
ing everywhere,  and  destined  to  contain  half  of  the  population  of 
this  continent.  What  are  they  but  a  narrow  rim  of  elegance  and 
plenty  around  a  vast  and  deep  abyss  of  squalor,  into  which  a  certain 
portion  of  the  dainty  children  of  the  smiling  verge  are  sure  to  slide 
at  last  ?  How  eloquent  are  these  quiet  words  of  Jefferson,  when  we 
apply  them  to  our  own  city !  Would  that  I  could  give  them  wings 
that  would  carry  round  the  world  a  passage  so  simple,  so  humane,  80 
wise,  and  so  adroit ! 

"And  will  the  wealthy  individual  have  no  retribution?  And 
what  will  this  be  ?  1.  The  peopling  his  neighborhood  with  honest, 
useful,  and  enlightened  citizens,  understanding  their  own  rights,  and 
firm  in  their  perpetuation.  2.  When  his  descendants  become  poor, 
which  they  generally  do  within  three  generations  (no  law  of  primo- 
geniture now  perpetuating  wealth  in  the  same  families),  their  chil- 
dren will  be  educated  by  the  then  rich;  and  the  little  advance  he 
now  makes  to  poverty,  while  rich  himself,  will  be  repaid  by  the  then 
rich  to  his  descendants  when  become  poor,  and  thus  give  them  a 
chance;  of  rising  again.  This  is  a  solid  consideration,  and  should  go 
home  to  the  bosom  of  every  parent.  This  will  be  seed  sown  in  fertile 
ground.  It  is  ^provision  for  his  family  looking  to  distant  times, 
and  far  in  duration  beyond  that  he  has  now  in  hand  for  them.  Let 
every  man  count  backwards  in  his  own  famil}',  and  see  how  many 
generations  he  can  go,  before  he  comes  to  tlie  ancestor  who  made 
the  fortune  he  now  holds.  Most  will  be  stopped  at  the  first  genera- 
tion ;  many  at  the  second ;  few  will  reach  the  third ;  and  not  one 
in  the  State  can  go  beyond  the  fifth." 

Like  Franklin,  he  was  not  content  with  appealing  only  to  the 
higher  motives.  State  pride  was  a  chord  which  he  touched  with 
eftect.  He  reminded  Virginians,  that,  before  the  Revolution,  the 
mass  of  education  in  Virginia  placed  her  with  the  foremost  of  hex 
sister  colonies;  but  now  "  the  little  we  have  we  import,  like  beg- 
gars, from  other  States,  or  import  their  beggars  to  bestow  on  us 
their  miserable  crumbs."  He  pointed  to  Virginia's  ancient  friend 
and  ally,  Massachusetts,  only  one-tenth  as  large  as  Virginia,  and 
the  twenty-first  state   in  the  Union  in  size.     But  she  has  "  more 
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iofluence  in  our  confederacy  tht.n  any  other  State  in  it"  Why? 
"From  her  attention  to  educEition  unquestionably.  There  con  be 
no  stronger  proof  that  knowledge  is  powor  and  tliat  ignorance  is 
weakness." 

He  did  not  live  to  see  a  State  system  of  common  schools  estab- 
lished in  Virginia.  A  scheme  of  liis  for  maintaining  in  each 
county  a  circulating  library  was  also  in  advance  of  that  generation, 
and  had  no  great  results  in  his  own  day. 

But  the  two  conspirators  against  ignorance  had  one  memorable 
and  glorious  triumph.  They  succeeded  in  planting  on  Virginia  soil 
a  university,  unique  in  two  particulars.  In  all  other  American 
colleges  then  existing,  the  controlling  influence  was  wielded  by  one 
of  the  learned  professions  ;  and  all  students  were  compelled  to  pur~ 
sue  a  course  of  studies  originally  prescribed  by  that  one  profession 
for  its  own  perpetuation.  In  the  University  of  Virginia,  founded 
through  the  influence  and  persistent  tact  of  Jefferson,  seconded  at 
every  stage  by  the  zeal  and  ability  of  Cabell,  all  the  professions  are 
upon  an  equality,  and  every  student  is  free  to  choose  what  knowl- 
edge he  will  acquire,  and  what  neglect  It  is  a  secularized  univer- 
sity. Knowledge  and  scholarship  are  there  neither  rivals  nor 
enemies,  hut  equal  and  independent  sources  of  mental  power,  invit- 
ing all,  compelling  none.  Jefferson's  intention  was  to  provide  an  •• 
assemblage  of  i^chuols  and  professors,  where  every  student  could  find 
facilities  for  getting  just  what  knowledge  he  wanted,  without  being 
obliged  to  pretend  to  pursue  studies  for  which  he  had  neither  need 
nor  taste.  He  desired,  also,  to  test  his  favorite  principle  of  trusting  - 
every  individual  to  the  custody  of  his  own  honor  and  conscience. 
It  was  his  wish  that  students  should  stiind  on  the  simple  footing  of 
citizens,  amenable  only  to  the  laws  of  their  State  and  country,  and 
that  the  head  of  the  faculty  should  be  a  regularly  commissioned 
magistrate,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  any  who  had  violated  those  laws. 
This  part  of  the  scheme  he  was  compelled,  at  a  critical  moment,  to 
drop;  but  he  did  so  only  to  avoid  the  peril  of  a  more  important 
failure.  Dut  he  held  to  the  principle.  He  would  have  no  espionage 
npon  the  students;  but  left  all  of  them  free  to  improve  their  oppor- 
tunities in  their  own  way,  provided  the  laws  of  the  land  were  not 
broken,  and  the  rights  of  others  were  respected.  His  trust  was  in 
the  conscience  and  good  sense  of  the  students,  in  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  a  superior  corps  of  instructors,  and  in  an  elevated  public 
(pinion. 
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Jefferson  was  forty  years  in  getting  the  University  of  Virginia 
established.  Long  he  hoped  that  the  ancient  college  of  William 
and  Mary  could  be  freed  from  limiting  conditions  and  influences, 
and  he  developed  into  a  true  university.  As  late  as  1820  he  was 
still  striving  for  a  "  consolidation  "  of  the  old  college  with  the  form- 
ing institution  in  Albemarle.  It  was  already  apparent  that  the 
want  of  America  was,  not  new  institutions  of  learning,  but  a  sup- 
pression of  one-half  of  those  already  existing,  and  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest,"  enriched  b}'  the  spoils  of  the  weak.  But  William  and 
Mary,  like  most  of  the  colleges  of  Christendom,  is  constricted  by 
the  ignorance  and  vanity  of  "  benefactors,"  who  gave  their  money 
to  found  an  institution  for  all  time,  and  annexed  conditions  to 
their  gifts  which  were  suited  only  to  their  own  time.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  create  a  new  institution.  In  1794  a  strange  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  which  gave  him  hopes  of  attaining  his  object 
by  a  short  cut.  Several  of  the  professors  in  the  College  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  dissatisfied  with  the  i^olitical  condition  of  their  canton, 
united  in  proposing  to  Mr.  Jefferson  to  remove  in  a  body  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  continue  their  vocation  under  the  protection  and  patron- 
age of  the  legislature.  On  sounding  influential  members,  he 
discovered  that  the  project  was  premature,  and  it  was  not  pressed. 
The  coming  of  Dr.  Priestley,  followed  by  some  learned  friends 
of  his  and  other  men  of  science,  i-evived  his  hopes.  A  letter  to 
Priestley  in  1800  shows  that  the  great  outlines  of  the  scheme  were 
then  fully  drawn  in  his  mind.  He  told  the  learned  exile  that  he 
desired  to  found  in  the  centre  of  the  State  a  "university  on  a  plan 
so  broad  and  liberal  and  modern  as  to  be  worth  patronizing  with 
the  public  support,  and  be  a  temptation  to  the  youth  of  other  State-j 
to  come  and  drink  of  the  cup  of  knowledge,  and  fraternize  with 
us."  He  proposed  that  the  professors  should  follow  no  other  call- 
ing; and  he  hoj)ed  "  to  draw  from  Europe  the  first  characters  in 
science  by  considerable  temptations."  Ho  asked  Dr.  Priestley  to 
draw  up  a  plan,  and  favor  him  with  advice  and  suggestions.  Dur^ 
ing  his  presidency,  he  still  embraced  opportunities  to  increase  hia 
knowledge  of  such  institutions.  After  his  retirement,  the  war  of 
1812  interposed  obstacles ;  but,  from  the  peace  of  1815  to  the  close 
of  his  life,  the  University  of  Virginia  was  the  chief  subject  of  hia 
thoughts,  and  the  chief  object  of  his  labors. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  begin  the  most  arduous  enterprise.     How 
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many  well-cut  corner-stones  lie  buried  in  various  parts  of  this  conti- 
nent !  We  excel  in  corner-stones.  That  was  a  glad  and  proud 
day  for  Albemarle  when  the  corner-stone  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia was  laid,  witnessed  by  the  three  neighbors  who  filled  in  suc- 
cession the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  —  Jejfferson, 
Madison,  Monroe,  the  last  named  being  president  at  the  time. 
But  it  had  cost  Jefferson  some  exercise  of  his  tact  to  get  the  cor- 
ner-stone laid  just  there,  within  sight  of  his  own  abode.  Other 
localities  had,  of  course,  their  strenuous  advocates.  If  a  member 
of  the  commission  raised  an  objection  on  the  ground  that  other 
places  were  more  salubrious,  Jefferson  would  draw  from  his  pocket 
a  list  of  persons  past  eighty  then  living  in  the  neighborhood.  But 
an  institution  built  and  supported  by  the  common  treasure  should 
be  central !  So  it  must.  And  Jefferson  produced  a  card  cut  into 
the  shape  of  Virginia,  upon  which  the  proposed  site  of  the  univer- 
9ity  was  indicated  by  a  dot.  That  the  dot  was  very  near  the  centre 
of  the  State  could  be  shown  by  balancing  the  card  on  the  point  of 
a  pencil.  But  a  place  may  be  geographically  central  without  being 
near  the  centre  of  population.  It  may  indeed.  And  Jefferson 
exhibited  a  piece  of  board  <fepresenting  Virginia,  on  which  he  had 
written,  in  his  own  clear,  minute  hand,  the  population  of  every 
part  of  the  State ;  which  made  it  plain  to  the  eye,  that,  if  the  popu- 
lation of  Virginia  had  been  called  upon  to  revolve,  Monticello  was 
the  very  pivot  for  the  purpose.  In  short,  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
where  the  master  of  Monticello  could  watch  its  rising  glories  from 
lys  portico,  and  ride  over  every  day  to  the  site,  five  miles  distant. 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war.  He  had  subscribed  a  thousand  dol- 
lars toward  the  fund,  and  his  neighbors  had  multiplied  that  sum  by 
forty-four.  But  the  main  reliance  of  the  founder  was  upon  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  not  accustomed  to  appropriate  money  for 
such  an  object,  nor  able  to  appropriate  much.  Party  passions  wer€ 
not  extinct ;  and  if,  with  the  majority,  Jefferson  was  a  nanie  to 
conjure  with,  there  was  an  influential  minority  who  held  him  in 
undiminished  aversion.  Virginia,  too,  was  a  declining  commonwealth. 
Nothing  was  so  abundant  there  as  encumbered  estates ;  and  many 
families,  who  held  their  heads  high,  were  subsisting  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale,  now  and  then,  of  little  girls  and  boys,  or  "  likely  '*  men 
and  women.  Money  came  hard ;  and  Jefferson  wanted  a  great  deal 
more  of  it  to  complete  his  plans  than   either  he  or  the  legislature 
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had  anticipated.  "I  have  been  long  sensible,"  he  wrote  in  1826, 
"  that  while  I  was  endeavoring  to  render  our  country  the  greatest 
of  all  services,  that  of  regenerating  the  public  education,  and  pla- 
cing our  rising  generation  on  the  level  of  our  sister  States  (which 
they  have  proudly  held  heretofore),  I  was  discharging  the  odious 
function  of  a  physician  pouring  medicine  down  the  throat  of  a 
patient  insensible  of  needing  it."  He  was,  also,  a  connoisseur  in 
architecture,  which  is  not  an  inexpensive  taste.  He  thought  that 
it  became  Virginia  to  erect  something  grand  and  noble  for  an  insti- 
tution that  was  to  bear  her  name,  and  invite  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  other  States.  Year  after  year  Mr.  Cabell  had  to  renew  the 
struggle  in  the  legislature  to  get  money  to  go  on  with.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  were  expended  in  all,  and  an  appropriation 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  was  made  toward  the  support  of 
the  institution.  The  zeal  of  Cabell  was  contagious  and  irresistible. 
At  one  critical  moment  his  feelings  were  wrought  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  he  dared  not  remain  in  the  chamber  while  the  vote  was  takes; 
and  thus  he  missed  a  moving  scene.  The  vote  that  day  decided 
the  location.  As  soon  as  the  result  was  declared,  Mr.  B.  G.  Bald- 
win, the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  %  placing  the  institution  at 
Charlottesville,  rose  and  made  a  powerful  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
university.  He  had  contended  strenuously  for  a  more  western  site 
as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  success ;  but  now  that  another 
place  had  been  chosen,  he  conjured  the  western  members  to  rise 
superior  to  local  prejudices,  and  give  the  institution  a  cordial  sup- 
port. "  A  great  part  of  the  House,"  reports  Cabell,  "  were  in 
tears.  Such  magnanimity  in  a  defeated  adversary  excited  univer- 
sal applause." 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  now  secured  the  most  fascinating  occupation 
for  liis  last  years  that  could  have  been  contrived  for  him.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees ;  and  they  all  seemed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Madison  when  he  remarked  at  one  of  their  first  meetings, 
"  This  is  Mr.  Jefferson's  scheme  ;  the  responsibility  is  his ;  and  it  is 
but  fair  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  carry  it  out  in  his  own  way." 
Jefferson's  love  of  construction,  his  ingenuity  as  an  inventor,  his 
interest  in  science,  his  patriotism  and  benevolence,  were  all  gratified 
in  superintending  the  formation  of  the  university.  Colonel  T.  J. 
Randolph  has  described  in  a  vivid  and  agreeable  manner  the  joyous 
V5tivity  of  his  grandfather  at  this  time,  —  how  he  would  mount  hii 
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horse  early  in  the  morning,  canter  down  the  mountain  and  across 
the  country  to  the  site,  and  spend  a  long  day  there  in  assisting  at 
the  work ;  carrying  with  him  a  walking-stick  of  his  own  invention 
(now  familiar  to  all),  composed  of  three  sticks,  which,  being  spread 
out  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  made  a  tolerable  seat.  He  it 
was  who  designed  the  plan  and  made  working-draughts  for  each 
detail.  He  engaged  workmen,  selected  timber,  and  bought  bricks. 
Carvers  of  stone  whom  he  caused  to  be  brought  from  Italy  settled 
in  the  county,  and  have  living  descendants  there  at  this  moment. 
Afterwards,  finding  his  ornate  capitals  could  be  cut  cheaper  in  Italy, 
he  had  them  executed  there.  It  was  his  object  to  exhibit  to  the 
future  students  specimens  of  all  the  orders  of  architecture,  and  edi- 
fices that  should  call  to  mind  several  of  the  ancient  triumphs  of  his 
favorite  art.  Occupants  of  the  buildings,  it  is  said,  would  prefer 
less  grandeur  and  more  convenience,  fewer  columns  and  more  closets. 
The  time  came  for  selecting  professors.  The  very  first  appoint- 
ment brought  a  storm  about  his  ears.  One  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
re-action  in  European  politics*  of  1793  was  Thomas  Cooper,  a  friend 
of  Priestley  and  a  gentleman  of  note  in  chemistry  and  other 
branches  of  natural  science.  Under  the  Sedition  Law,  for  a  harm- 
less paragraph  upon  President  Adams,  after  a  trial  in  which  Judge 
Chase  had  not  kept  up  even  a  decent  show  of  impartiality,  the 
accused  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  four  hundred  dollars,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  six  months.  Of  course  he  was  a  made  man  from  the 
moment  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Republican  party.  As  he  was 
reputed  to  be  the  first  chemist  in  the  United  States,  the  visitors 
innocently  invited  him  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  new  univer- 
sity. Four  States  were  competing  for  his  services.  Kew  York, 
through  De  Witt  Clinton,  offered  him  liberal  compensation  for  that 
time,  —  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  fees.  Pennsylvania 
sought  him  for  the  university  in  Philadelphia,  offering  him  a  place 
worth  seven  thousand  a  year.  New  Orleans  had  invited  him,  and 
William  and  Mary  desired  him.  But  when  it  became  known  that 
he  had  decided  for  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  the 
slumbering  fury  of  the  year  1800  blazed  up  again,  and  an  outcry 
arose  so  violent  as  to  threaten  the  existence  of  a  university  depend- 
ent upon  the  popular  will.  It  was  remembered,  too,  that  Dr. 
Cooper  was  a  Unitarian,  a  name  of  opprobrium  even  at  a  time  so 
recent.     This  was,  indeed,  a  serious  consideration  j  for  a  religious 
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prejudice  was  then  one  of  those  blind,  resistless  forces  which  were 
no  more  amenable  to  reason  than  an  earthquake  or  a  tomada 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  a  convulsion  of 
nature  but  to  got  out  of  its  way.  And  it  really  was  of  the  very 
first  necessity  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  using  the  university  as  a 
means  of  propagating  peculiar  opinions.  Jefferson  bent  to  a  storm 
h-c  could  not  brave,  and  relinquished  Cooper  to  one  of  the  other 
•institutions  that  desired  him.  It  was  a  happy  riddance.  South 
(yarolina  obtained  him  at  last,  and  made  a  nullifier  of  him  in  1832. 

A  competent  corps  of  professors  were  engaged  iu  England ;  and 
in  March,  1825,  tlie  university  was  opened  with  forty  stu<lents,  a 
number  which  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  before 
the  end  of  the  first  term,  and  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

The  institution  differs  from  other  American  colleges  in  these  partic- 
ulars :  there  is  no  president ;  all  the  professors  are  of  equal  rank, 
except  that  one  of  their  number  is  elected  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
and  performs  the  usual  representative  duties.  They  get  from  the 
university  a  small  fixed  salary,  meant  to  be  sufficient  for  subsist- 
ence. Besides  this,  every  professor  receives  a  small  fee  from  each  of 
the  students  attending  his  "  school."  There  are  no  rewards  given 
by  the  university  and  no  honors,  except  a  statement  of  the  student  s 
proficiency  in  each  of  the  "schools"  which  he  attends;  and  that 
proficiency  is  ascertained,  not  by  a  system  of  daily  marks,  but  by  an 
examinaticm  which  is  intended  to  be  thorough  and  just.  "  Gradua- 
tion "  signifies  only  that  a  student  has  acquitted  himself  well  in  one 
of  the  "  groups  "  of  schools.  A  great  point  is  made  of  the  exami- 
nations. "  Itigorous  written  examinations,"  Dr.  Charles  Venable, 
the  chairman  of  the  faculty,  has  recently  written,  "  are  held  period- 
ically in  each  school,  and  the  diploma  of  the  school  is  conferred  on 
those  students  only  whose  examination-papers  come  up  to  a  fixed 
standard.  That  is,  the  candidate  for  graduation  must  obtain  four- 
fifths  (in  some  of  the  schools  three-fourths)  of  the  values  assigned 
to  the  questions  set  in  the  examinations.  No  distinctions  are  made 
among  the  graduates.  A  student  either  graduates  cum  laude  or 
not  at  all.  In  the  lower  classes  of  the  schools  like  examinations  are 
held,  and  certificates  of  distinction  given  to  those  who  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  three-fourths  of  the  values  of  the  questions  set" 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  institution  is  the  homage  it  pays  tc 
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religion.  Tin's  is  unique.  In  other  colleges  it  is  a<»sume(l  that 
students  will  neither  go  to  church  nor  attend  prayers  unle?<s  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so.  This  university,  on  the  contrary,  assumes 
that  religion  has  an  attractive  power  of  its  own,  and  leaves  it  to  each 
student  to  go  to  church  and  attend  prayers,  or  to  abstain  from  so 
doing.  Daily  prayers  are  held,  and  a  service  on  Sunday  is  conducted 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  vicinity,  elected  in  rotation  from  the  chief 
denominations  of  the  State  ;  and  he  is  maintaine<l  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  inmates  of  the  university.  But  the  dishonor 
is  not  put  upon  him  of  compelling  attendance  at  his  ministrations. 
Dr.  Venable  states  that  the  results  of  this  system  of  freedom  are 
such  as  might  liave  been  expected.  "  The  students,"  ho  says,  "con- 
tribute with  commendable  liberality  to  the  support  of  the  chaplain, 
who  goes  constantly  in  and  out  among  them  as  their  friend  and 
brother,  laboring  earnestly  in  the  promotion  of  Christian  activity 
and  all  good  works.  There  is  always  a  respectable  attendance  of 
student  worship[)ers  at  morning  prayers,  a  good  attendance  of 
students  in  the  Sunday  services  in  the  chapel  as  well  as  in  the 
churches  in  the  town.  There  is  an  earnest  Christian  activity  among 
the  students,  which  employs  itself  in  the  different  enterprises  of  the 
TTmiversity  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  They  keep  up  six 
Sunday  schools  in  the  sparsely-settled  mountain  districts  of  the 
neighborhood.  —  five  for  whites  and  one  for  freedmen,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  on  each  of  thirty  pupils.  This  steady  Christian  activ- 
ity is  not  a  thing  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  it  has  been  the  rule 
for  years/' 

Dr.  Venable  bears  explicit  testimony  also  to  the  happy  results  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  darling  system  of  trusting  the  students,  instead  of 
spying  them.  "  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  "  the  plan  of  trusting  to  the 
students'  honor,  and  of  the  abolition  of  all  espionage,  tested  here  and 
in  the  University  «f  South  Carolina.  It  has  also  been  adopted  in 
most  of  the  Virginia  colleges  with  the  best  results.  Its  effects  in 
imbuing  the  body  of  the  students  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
candor,  in  giving  them  tJie  proper  scorn  for  a  lie,  and  in  promoting  a 
frank  and  manly  intercourse  between  the  students  and  professors, 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  A  student  who  is  known  to  have 
been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  his  examination  pledge,  or  of  any  other 
falsehood  in  his  dealings  with  the  authorities,  —  things  of  rare  occur- 
rence, —  is  not  permitted  by  his  fellows  to  remain  in  the  institution,'* 
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It  is  also  his  opinion,  that  the  university  has  signally  answered 
the  great  design  of  its  founder,  which  was  to  raise  the  standard  of 
liheral  education  in  Virginia.  The  mere  fact  of  keeping  its  diplomas, 
BO  far  as  is  possible  to  human  scrutiny,  free  from  falsehoods,  and 
issuing  no  diplomas  of  the  kind  called  honorary,  has  had  a  percepti- 
ble effect,  he  thinks,  in  restoring  to  parchment  a  portion  of  the 
power  it  once  had  to  confer  honorable  distinction. 

Like  all  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  Southern  States,  it 
was  subjected  to  a  most  severe  ordeal  during  the  late  war.  The 
number  of  students  had  gone  on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  until 
it  had  reached  an  average  of  six  hundred  and  fifty.  Then  came  the 
rude  blast  of  war,  which  a  Soutliern  student  must  have  been  much 
more  or  something  less  than  human,  not  to  have  obeyed.  Abstract 
truth  is  usually  powerless  when  father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers, 
friends,  and  neighbors  are  all  pulling  the  other  way.  Hundreds  of 
alumni  (the  strength  of  a  university)  fell  in  battle,  never  doubting 
that  they  died  for  their  country  and  their  rights.  But  during  the 
whole  of  the  four  years'  struggle,  the  university  was  kept  oi>en,  and 
only  once  did  the  war  come  near  it.  In  March,  1865,  Genei'al  Sher- 
idan was  at  Charlottesville  with  a  body  of  cavalry ;  but  during  the 
few  days  of  his  stay  in  the  neighborhood  he  placed  guards  aroui«d 
the  grounds  of  the  university,  and  preserved  its  property  uninjured. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  peace,  education  being  in 
arrears,  and  the  people,  it  is  said,  more  hopeful  than  they  are  now, 
the  number  of  students  was  again  nearly  five  hundred.  The  Cata- 
logue for  1872  shows  three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Virginia,  besides 
bearing  up  under  a  great  load  of  debt,  has  nobly  continued  the 
annual  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars ;  and  two  citizens 
of  the  State,  Samuel  Miller  and  Thomas  Johnson,  have  recently 
given  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  to  found  a  department 
of  industrial  chemistry  and  engineering. 

The  present  effort  of  the  visitors  is  to  strengthen  and  widen  the 
basis  of  the  university  by  an  endowment  of  half  a  million.  That 
peculiar  friendship  which  once  existed  between  Virginia  and  Massa* 
chusetts,  dating  back  to  the  time  when  Massachusetts  was  stricken 
in  her  chief  industry,  and  Virginia  was  her  bountiful  helper  and  con- 
solation, seems  te  live  again  in  the  late  exchange  of  courtesies  between 
the  president  of  Harvard  and  the  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.     "  I  hope,"  says  Dr.  Venable,  "  the  man^ 
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friends  and  benefactors  of  Harvard  will  wisely  concentrate  on  her 
the  means  of  fulfilling  all  her  high  aspirations."  Massachusetts, 
with  her  capital  to  rebuild,  and  her  Harvard  to  restore,  must  deny 
herself  at  present  many  pleasures  which  slie  would  otherwise  enjoy. 
New  York  will,  perhaps,  treat  herself  to  the  gift  of  this  half  million. 
It  is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  advance  of  catholicity  of  feeling, 
that  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  representative  liberal  of  the  Xorth- 
<^m  States,  the  son  of  a  Calvinist  and  a  Federalist,  himself  always 
an  Abolitionist,  should  have  contributed  a  thousand  dollars  to  tho 
fund. 

The  great  thing  to  be  desired  in  the  higher  education  of  America 
is  the  union  of  several  colleges  in  each  State  to  form  one  or 
two  real  universities.  But  probably  this  can  only  be  done  by 
Nature's  own  method  of  strengthening  the  strong  and  starving  the 
weak.  This  university,  from  the  day  when  Jefferson  gave  it  life, 
has  shown  a  lusty  strength,  that  marks  it  as  one  of  the  "  fittest '' 
which  are  destined  to  "  survive." 

During  these  last  years  Mr.  Jefferson  showed  in  many  other  ways 
that  the  best  solace  of  declining  age  is  an  intelligent  and  benevolent 
mind.  He  watched  with  deep  concern  the  ceaseless  movement  of 
the  human  soul  toward  freedom  and  purity.  Dr.  Clianning  became 
an  interesting  figure  to  him;  and  he  hailed  with  delight  the  inroads 
which  Channing  appeared  to  be  making  in  what  he  considered  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  priestly  devices,  the  theology  of  Calvin.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  surpassed  the  other  in  boiling  hatred  of  Calvin- 
ism, Jefferson  or  John  Adams.  "  I  rejoice,"  writes  Jefferson  in 
1823,  "  that  in  this  blessed  country  of  free  inquiry  and  belief,  which 
has  surrendered  its  creed  and  conscience  neither  to  kings  nor  priests, 
the  genuine  doctrine  of  one  only  God  is  reviving;  and  I  trust  there 
is. not  a  young  man  now  living  in  the  United  States  who  will  not  die 
1  Unitarian."  He  was  ever  the  most  sanguine  of  men.  Often,  at 
this  period,  he  spoke  of  the  ancient  doctrines  with  an  approach  to 
riolence.  In  thanking  Colonel  Pickering  for  sending  hiiu  one  of 
Dr.  Channing's  sermons,  he  wrote  thus  :  "  No  one  sees  with  greater 
pleasure  than  myself  the  progress  of  reason  in  its  advances  toward 
rational  Christianity.  When  we  shall  have  done  away  with  tho 
incomprehensible  jargon  of  the  Trinitarian  arithmetic,  tliat  three  are 
one,  and  one  is  three  ;  when  we  shall  have  knocked  down  the  artifi- 
cial scaffolding  reared  to  mask  from  view  the  simple  structure  of 
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Jesus ;  when,  in  short,  we  shall  have  unlearned  every  thing  taught 
since  his  day,  and  got  hack  to  the  pure  and  simple  doctrines  he 
inculcated,  —  we  shall  then  he  truly  and  worthily  his  disciples ;  and 
my  opinion  is,  that,  if  nothing  had  ever  heen  added  to  what  flowed 
purely  from  his  lips,  the  >vhole  world  would  at  this  day  have  heen 
Christian.  .  .  .  Had  there  never  been  a  commentator,  there  ncvei 
would  hare  been  an  infidel." 

He  became  even  more  vehement  than  this  after  his  eightieth  year. 
He  spoke  of  "  the  blasphemous  absurdity  of  the  five  points  of  Cal- 
vin ;  "  of  "  the  hocus-pocus  phantasm  of  a  God  "  created  by  Calvin, 
which,  "like  another  Cerberus,"  had  "one  body  and  three  heads;" 
and  declared,  that,  in  his  opinion,  "  it  would  be  more  pardonable  to 
believe  in  no  God  at  all  than  to  blaspheme  him  by  the  atrocious 
attributes  of  Calvin."  Hence  his  joy  at  the  triumphs  of  the  young 
Boston  preacjher  whose  boldness  and  fervor,  he  heard,  were  setting 
free  so  many  human  minds  from  the  iron  bondage  of  the  past.  "In 
Boston  and  its  neighborhood,"  he  writes-  exultingly  to  Dr.  Cooper, 
"  Unitarianism  has  advanced  to  so  great  strength  as  now  to  humble 
this  haughtiest  of  all  religious  sects,  the  Presbyterian  ;  inasmuch  as 
they  condescend  to  interchange. with  them  and  the  other  sects  the 
civilities  of  preaching  freely  and  frequently  in  each  other's  meeting- 
houses." But  other  parts  of  the  country,  he  .owned,  were  far  less 
enlightened,  a  threatening  cloud  of  fanaticism  being  over  them, 
'^  lighter  in  some  parts, denser  in  others,  but  too  heavy  in  all."  "la 
Ehode  Island  no  sectarian  preacher  will  permit  a  Unitarian  to  pol- 
lute his  desk.  In  our  Bichmond  there  is  much  fanaticism,  but  chiefly 
among  the  women.  They  have  their  night  meetings  and  praying 
parties  wliere,  attended  by  their  priests,  and  some  times  by  a  hen- 
pecked husband,  they  pour  forth  the  effusions  of  their  love  to  Jesus, 
in  terms  as  amatory  and  carnal  as  their  modesty  would  permit  them 
to  use  to  a  more  earthly  lover.  In  our  village  of  Charlottesville 
there  is  a  good  degree  of  religion  with  a  small  spice  only  of  fanati- 
cism. We  have  four  sects,  but  without  either  church  or  meeting- 
house. The  court-house  is  the  common  temple,  one  Sunday  in  the 
month  to  each.  Here  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
and  Baptist,  meet  together,  join  in  hymning  their  Maker,  listen  with 
attention  and  devotion  to  each  other's  preachers,  and  all  mix  in 
society  with  perfect  harmony."  The  final  and  complete  remedy,  he 
thought,  for  the  "  fever  of  fanaticism  "  was  the  diffusion  of  kuow( 
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edge ;  and  again  he  indulges  his  sanguine  humor  by  predicting 
that  "  Unitarianisin  will,  ere  long,  be  the  religion  of  the  majority, 
from  north  to  south." 

In  matters  political  he  remained  to  the  last  what  he  was  in  1800. 
He  could  not  relish  Scott's  novels,  because  they  concealed,  as  he 
thought,  the  ugly  truth  of  the  past  under  an  alluring  guise  of  the 
romantic  and  picturesque.  He  disliked  the  robber  Nonnan,  loved 
the  industrial  Saxon.  As  for  Hume's  History  of  England,  and 
Blackstone's  Commentaiies,  he  never  ceased  to  hate  them.  "They 
have  made  Tories,"  he  wrote,  "  of  all  England,  and  are  making  Tories 
of  those  young  Americans  whose  native  feelings  of  independence  do 
not  place  them  above  the  wily  sophistries  of  a  Hume  or  a  Black- 
stone.  These  two  books,  but  especially  the  former,  have  done  more 
towards  the  suppression  of  the  liberties  of  man  than  all  the  million 
of  men  in  arms  of  Bonaparte  and  the  millions  of  human  lives  with 
the  sacrifice  of  which  he 'will  stand  loaded  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  his  Maker."  He  said,  too,  that,  while  he  feared  nothing  for  our 
liberty  from  the  assaults  of  force,  he  had  fears  of  the  influence  of 
English  books,  English  prejudices,  English  manners,  and  their  apes 
and  dupes  among  professional  men.  He  remained  a  free-trader  to 
the  end.  The  longer  he  lived  the  more  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
subdivision  of  territory,  like  the  town-system  of  New  England,  undei 
which  each  citizen  belongs  to  a  small  body  of  voters,  with  whom  he 
can  conveniently  co-operate,  and  who  can  be  assembled  without  delay 
or  difficulty.  He  would  have  divided  a  city  of  the  size  of  New  York 
into  three  hundred  wards.  He  also  became  perfectly  aware  of  the 
truth,  since  demonstrated  in  so  many  ways  and  places,  that  universal 
suffrage,  where  a  majority  of  the  voters  are  grossly  ignorant,  tends 
to  put  the  scoundrel  at  the  summit  of  affairs.  In  commenting  upon 
a  new  constitution  proposed  for  Spain,  he  said  there  was  one  provision 
aD  it  "  which  would  immortalize  its  inventors."  That  provision  dis- 
franchised every  man,  who,  after  a  certain  epoch,  could  not  read  and 
write. 


CHAPTER  LXXL 

TI8IT0RS   AT  MONTIOELLO,   AND   FAMILT   BBMINISOSl^  0B8. 

The  reader  may  naturally  desire  to  linger  a  moment  longer  upon 
the  summit  of  the  little  mount,  where,  for  the  long  period  of  sixty 
years,  such  a  joyous,  intelligent,  and  dignified  life  was  lived 
Among  tlie  visitors  who  thronged  thither  during  the  last  years  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  life  were  several  persons  of  note  who  recorded  their 
recollections.  Mr.  Randall  has  gathered  from  surviving  descendants 
of  the  family  many  pleasing  reminiscences,  and  &om  them  also  I 
will  borrow  a  trait  or  two. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF   A   GRAND-DAUGHTER. 

Books  were  at  all  times  his  chosen  companions,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  many  languages  gave  him  great  power  of  selection.  He 
read  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Corneille,  Cervantes,  as  he  read  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton.  In  his  youth  he  had  loved  poetry  ;  but,  by  the 
time  I  was  old  enough  to  observe,  he  had  lost  his  taste  for  it,  except 
for  Homer  and  the  great  Athenian  tragics,  which  he  continued  to  the 
last  to  enjoy.  He  went  over  the  works  of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  not  very  long  before  I  left  him  (the  year  before  his  death). 
Of  history  he  was  very  fond ;  and  this  he  studied  in  all  languages, 
though  always,  I  think,  preferring  the  ancients.  In  fact,  he  derived 
more  pleasure  from  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  than 
from  any  other  resource  of  literature ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him 
express  his  gratitude  to  his  father  for  causing  him  to  receive  a  classi- 
cal education.  I  saw  him  more  frequently  with  a  volume  of  the 
classics  in  his  hand  than  with  any  other  book.     Still  he  read  new 

publications  as  they  came  out,  never  missed  the  new  number  of  a 
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Teview,  especially  of  the  Edinburgh,  and  kept  biiDBelf  acquainted 
with  what  was  being  done,  said,  or  thought  in  the  world  from  which 
he  had  retired. 

He  loved  farming  and  gardening,  the  fields,  the  otuhards,  and  his 
asparagus-bed^.  Every  day  he  iode  through  liis  plantation  and 
walked  in  his  garden.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  last  hetook  great 
pleasure.  Of  flowers,  too,  he  was  very  foud.  One  of  my  early  recol- 
lections is  of  the  attention  whicli  he  paid  to  his  flower-beds.  He 
kept  up  a  correspondence  witli  persona  in  the  large  cittesj  particu- 
larly, I  think,  in  Pliiladeiphia,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  supplies 
of  roots  and  seeds  both  for  his  kitchen  and  flower  garden.  I  remem- 
ber well,  when  ho  first  returned  to  Monticello,  how  immediately  he 
began  to  prepare  new  beds  for  bis  flowers.  He  had  these  beds  laid 
off'on  the  lawn,  under  the  windows;  and  many  a  time  I  have  run 
after  him  when  he  went  out  to  direct  the  work,  accompanied  by  one 
of  his  gardeners,  generally  Wormlcj,  armed  with  spado  and  Jioe, 
while  he  himself  carried  the  measuring-line. 

I  was  too  young  to  aid  hioa,  except  in  a  small  way ;  but  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Bankhead,  then  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  was  bis  active 
and  useful  assistant.  I  remember  the  planting  of  the  first  hyacinths 
and  tnlips,  and  their  subsequent  growth.  The  roots  arrived  labelled, 
each  one  with  a  fancy  name.  There  was  "Marcus  Aurelius"  and 
the  "King  of  the  Gold  Mine,"  the  "  Konian  Empress"  and  the 
"Queen  of  the  Amazons,"  "Psyche,"  the  "God  of  Love,"  &c. 
£lagerly,  and  with  childish  delight,  I  studied  tliis  brilliant  nomen- 
clature, and  wondered  what  strange  and  surprisingly  bcautifnl  crea- 
tions I  should  see  arising  from  the  ground  when  spring  returned; 
and  these  precious  roots  were  committed  to  the  earth  under  my 
grandfather's  own  eye,  with  his  beautiful  grand-daughter  Anne 
standing  by  his  side,  and  a  crowd  of  happy  young  faces,  of  younger 
grandchildren,  clustering  round  to  see  the  progress,  and  inquire  anx 
iously  the  name  of  each  separate  deposit. 

Then,  when  spring  returned,  how  eagerly  we  watched  the  first 
appearance  of  the  sboota  above  ground  I  Each  root  was  marked 
with  its  own  name  written  on  a  bit  of  stick  by  its  side ;  and  what 
joy  it  was  for  one  of  us  to  discover  the  tender  green  breaking  through 
the  mould,  and  run  to  grandpapa  to  announce  that  we  really  believed 
Marcus  Aurclius  was  coming  up,  or  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons  waa 
■bore  ground  I     With  how  much  pleasure,  compounded  of  our  pleoft 
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ure  and  his  own,  on  the  new  birth,  he  would  immediately  go  out  to 
verify  the  fact,  and  praise  us  for  our  diligent  watchfulness. 

Then,  when  the  flowers  were  in  bloom,  and  we  were  in  ecstasies 
over  the  rich  purple  and  crimson,  or  pure  white,  or  delicate  lilac,  or 
pale  yellow  of  the  blossoms,  how  he  would  sympathize  with  our 
admiration,  or  discuss  with  my  mother  and  elder  sister  new  group- 
iugs  and  combinations  and  contrasts !  Oh,  these  were  happy 
moments  for  us  and  for  him  ! 

It  was  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  our  early  breakfast,  that 
he  used  to  visit  his  flower-beds  and  his  garden.  As  the  day,  in 
summer,  grew  warmer,  he  retired  to  his  own  apartments,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  bed-chamber  and  library  opening  into  each  other.  Here 
he  remained  until  about  one  o'clock,  occupied  in  reading,  writings 
looking  over  papers,  &c.  My  mother  would  sometimes  send  me  with 
a  message  to  him.  A  gentle  knock,  a  call  of  "  Come  in,"  and  I  would 
enter,  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  love  and  reverence,  and  some  pride  in 
being  the  bearer  of  a  communication  to  one  whom  I  approached  with 
all  the  affection  of  a  child,  and  something  of  the  loyalty  of  a  subject 
Our  mother  educated  all  her  children  to  look  up  to  her  father,  as 
she  looked  up  to  him  herself,  — literally  looked  up,  as  to  one  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence  of  greatness  and  goodness.  And  it  is  no  small 
proof  of  his  real  elevation,  that  as  we  grew  older,  and  better  able  to 
judge  for  ourselves,  we  were  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  opin- 
ions we  had  formed  of  it. 

ANOTHER   grand-daughter's    RECOLLECTIONS. 

Cheerfulness,  love,  benevolence,  wisdom,  seemed  to  animate  his 
whole  form.  His  face  beamed  with  them.  You  remember  how 
active  was  his  step,  how  lively  and  even  playful  were  his  manners. 

I  cannot  describe  the  feelings  of  veneration,  admiration,  and  love 
that  existed  in  my  heart  towards  him.  I  looked  on  him  as  a  being 
too  great  and  good  for  my  comprehension ;  and  yet  I  felt  no  fear  to 
approach  him,  and  be  taught  by  him  some  of  the  childish  sports  that 
I  delighted  in.  When  he  walked  in  the  garden,  and  would  call  the 
children  to  go  with  him,  we  raced  after  and  before  him,  and  we  were 
made  perfectly  happy  by  this  permission  to  accompany  him.  Not 
one  of  us  in  our  wildest  moods  ever  placed  a  foot  on  one  of  the  ga^ 
den  beds^  for  that  would  violate  one  of  his  rules ;  and  yet  I  never 
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heard  him  uttei  a  harsh  word  to  one  of  us,  or  speak  in  a,  raised  tone 
of  voice,  or  use  a  threat.  He  simply  said,  "  Do,"  or  "  Do  not."  Hs 
would  gather  fruit  for  us,  seek  out  the  ripest  figti,  or  bring  down  the 
cherries  from  od  liigli  above  our  heads  with  a  long  stick,  at  the  end 
of  which  there  was  a  hook  and  a  little  net  hag.  .'.  .  One  of  our 
earliest  amusements  was  in  running  rnces  on  the  terrace,  or  around 
the  lawn.  He  placed  ns  acconling  to  our  ages,  giving  the  youngest 
and  smallest  the  start  of  all  the  others  by  some  yards,  and  so  on  ; 
and  then  he  raised  his  arm  high  with  his  white  hamlkercliief  in  hia 
hand,  on  which  our  eager  eyes  were  fixed,  and  slowly  counted  three, 
at  which  number  he  dropped  the  handkerchief  and  we  started  off  to 
finish  the  race  by  returning  to  (he  starting-place  and  receiving  our 
reward  of  dried  fruit,  —  three  figs,  prunes,  or  dates  to  the  victor,  two 
to  the  second,  and  one  to  the  lagger  who  came  in  last.  These  were 
our  Bummei  sports  with  him. 

I  was  bom  the  year  lie  was  elected  president ;  and  except  one 
winter  that  we  spent  with  him  in  Washington,  I  never  was  with 
him  during  tbat  season  until  after  he  had  retired  from  ofSoe.  Dur- 
ing his  absences,  all  the  chiUrcn  who  could  write  corresponded  with 
him.  Their  letters  were  duly  answered  i  and  it  was  a  sad  mortifica- 
tion to  me  that  I  had  not  learned  to  \yrite  hefore  his  return  to'live 
at,  home,  and  of  course  had  no  letter  from  him.  Whenever  an 
opportunity  occurred,  he  sent  us  books  ;  and  he  never  saw  a  little 
story  or  piece  of  poetry  in  a  newspaper  suited  to  our  ages  and  tastes, 
that  he  did  not  preserve  it  and  send  it  to  us;  ftnd  from  him  we 
learned  the  habit  of  making  these  miscellaneous  collections  by  past- 
ing in  a  little  paper  book,  made  for  the  purpose,  any  tiling  of  tha 
sort  that  we  received  fron\  him  or  got  otherwise. 

On  winter  evenings,  when  it  grew  too  dark  to  read,  in  the  half- 
hour  that  passed  before  candles  came  in,  as  we  all  sat  round  the  fire, 
h«  taught  us  several  childish  games,  and  would  play  them  with  us. 
I  remember  that  "cross  questions,"  and  "  1  love  my  love  with  an  A,'" 
were  two  I  learned  from  him ;  and  we  would  teach  some  of  ours  to 
him.  When  the  candles  were  brought,  alt  was  quiet  immediately, 
for  he  took  up  his  book  to  read,  and  we  would  not  speak  out  of  a 
whisper  lest  we  should  disturb  him;  and  generally  we  followed  his 
example  and  took  a  book;  and  I  have  seen  him  raise  his  eyes  from 
his  own  book,  and  look  round  on  the  little  circle  of  readers,  and  smile, 
and  make  some  remark  to  mamma  about  it.     When  the  snow  fell  we 
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would  go  out  as  soon  as  it  stopped  to  clear  it  off  the  terraces  vrith 
shovels,  that  he  might 'have  his  usual  walk  oa  them  without  tread- 
lug  in  snow. 

He  often  made  us  little  presents.  I  rememher  his  giving  us 
**  Parents'  Assistant;"  and  that  we  drew  lots,  and  that  she  who  drew 
the  longest  straw  had  the  first  reading  of  the  hook,  the  next 
longest  straw  entitled  the  drawer  to.  the  second  reading,  the  short- 
est, to  the  last  reading  and  the  ownership  of  the  book.  Often  he 
discovered,  we  knew  not  how,  some  cherished  object  of  our  desires; 
and  the  first  intimation  we  had  of  his  knowing  the  wish  was  its 
nriexpected  gratification. 

REMINISCENCES    OF   ANOTHER   GRAND-DAUGHTER. 

My  grandfather's  manners  to  us,  his  grandchildren,  were  delight- 
ful. I  can  characterize  them  by  no  other  word.  He  talked  with  us 
freely,  affectionately,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  pleasure 
or  a  good  lesson.  He  reproved  without  wounding  us,  and  commeDded 
without  making  us  vain.  He  took  pains  to  correct  our  errors  and 
false  ideas,  checked  the  bold,  encouraged  the  timid,  and  tried  to 
teacli  us  to  reason  soundly  and  feel  rightly.  Our  smaller  follies  he 
treated  with  good-humored  raillery,  our  graver  ones  with  kind  and 
serious  admonition.  He  was  watchful  over  our  manners,  and  called 
our  attention  to  every  violation  of  propriety.  He  did  not  interfere 
with  our  education,  technically  so  called,  except  by  advising  us  what 
studies  to  pursue,  what  books  to  read,  and  by  questioning  us  on  the 
books  which  we  did  read.  I  was  .  .  .  thrown  most  into  compan- 
ionship with  him.  I  loved  him  very  devotedly,  and  sought  every 
opportunity  of  being  with  him.  As  a  child  I  used  to  follow  him 
about,  and  draw  as  near  to  him  as  I  could.  I  remember  when  I  was 
small  enough  to  sit  on  his  knee  and  play  with  his  watch-chain.  As 
a  girl  I  would  join  him  in  his  walks  on  the  terrace,  sit  with  him 
over  the  fire  during  the  winter  twilight,  or  by  the  open  windows  in 
summer.  As  a  child,  girl,  and  woman,  I  loved  and  honored  him 
above  all  earthly  beings.  And  well  I  might.  From  him  seemed  to 
flow  all  the  pleasures  of  my  life.  To  him  I  owed  all  the  small  bless- 
ings and  joyful  surprises  of  my  childish  and  girlish  years.  His  nature 
was  so  eminently  sympathetic,  that,  with  those  he  loved,  he  could 
enter  into  their  feelings,  anticipate  their  wishes,  gratify  their  tastes^ 
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and  surround  them  with  an  atmosphere  of  affection.  I  was  iond  of 
riding,  and  was  rising  above  that  childish  siAiplicity  when,  provided 
I  was  mounted  on  a  horse,  I  cared  nothing  for  my  equipments,  and 
when  an  old  saddle  or  broken  bridle  were  matters  of  no  moment 
I  was  beginning  to  be  fastidious,  but  I  had  never  told  my  wishes.  I 
was  standing  one  bright  day  in  the  portico,  when  a  man  rode  up  to 
the  door  with  a  beautiful  lady's  saddle  and  bridle  before  him.  My 
heart  bounded.  These  coveted  articles  were  deposited  at  my  feeL 
My  grandfather  came  out  of  his  room  to  tell  me  they  were  mine. 

When  about  fifteen  years  old,  I  began  to  think  of  a  watch,  but 
knew  the  state  of  my  father's  finances  promised  no  such  indulgence. 
One  afternoon  the  letter-bag  was  brought  in.  Among  the  letters 
was  a  small  packet  addressed  to  my  grandfather.  It  had  the  Phila- 
delphia mark  upon  it.  I  looked  at  it  with  indifferent,  incurious  eye. 
Three  hours  after,  an  elegant  lady's  watch  with  chain  and  seals  was 
in  my  hand,  which  trembled  for  very  joy.  My  Bible  came  from  him, 
my  Shakspeare,  my  first  writing-table,  my  first  handsome  writing- 
desk,  my  first  Leghorn  hat,  my  first  silk  dress.  What,  in  short,  of 
all  my  small  treasures  did  not  come  from  him  ? .  .  .  . 

My  sisters,  according  to  their  wants  and  tastes,  were  equally 
thought  of,  equally  provided  for.  Our  grandfather  seemed  to  read 
our  hearts,  to  see  our  invisible  wishes,  to  be  our  good  genius,  to 
wave  the  fairy  wand,  to  brighten  our  young  lives  by  his  goodness 
and  his  gifts.  But  I  have  written  enough  for  this  time;  and, 
indeed,  what  can  I  say  hereafter  but  to  repeat  the  same  tale  of  love 
and  kindness  ? 


VISIT   OF   LIEUTENANT    FRANCIS    HALL,   OF   THE    BRITISH   ARMY, 

IN   1817. 

"  Having  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  ascended  his  little 
mountain  on  a  fine  morning,  which  gave  the  situation  its  due  effect. 
The  whole  of  the  sides  and  base  are  covered  with  forest,  through 
which  roads  have  been  cut  circularly,  so  that  the  winding  may  be 
shortened  at  pleasure ;  the  summit  is  an  open  lawn,  near  to  the 
south  side  of  which  the  house  is  built,  with  its  garden  just  descend- 
ing the  brow ;  the  saloon,  or  central  hall,  is  ornamented  with  several 
pieces  of  antique  sculpture,  Indian  arms,  mammoth  bones,  and  other 
curiosities  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  Union.     I  found  Mr. 
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Jefferson  tall  in  person,  bat  stooping  and  lean  with  old  age ;  thus 
exhibiting  the  fortunate  mode  of  bodilv  decay,  which  stripe  the  &ame 
of  its  most  cnmbersome  parts.  learing  it  still  strength  of  moscle  and 
artiritj  of  limb.  His  deportment  was  exactly  sach  as  the  Marquis 
de  Chastellox  describes  it  abore  thirty  years  ago.  *  At  first  serious, 
nay,  er^-n  cold,'  bat  in  a  very  shnrt  time  relaxing  into  a  most  agree- 
able amenity,  with  an  nnabated  flow  of  conversation  on  the  most 
interesting  topics,  discussed  in  the  most  gentlemanly  and  philosophic 
manner.  I  walked  with  him  ronnd  his  gronnds,  to  visit  his  pet  trees 
and  improvements  of  various  kinds.  During  the  walk  he  pointed  out 
to  my  observation  a  conical  mountain,  rising  singly  at  the  edge  of 
the  southern  horizon  of  the  landscape :  its  distance,  he  said,  was 
forty  mile?»,  and  its  dimensions  those  of  the  greater  Egyptian  pyra- 
mid;  so  that  it  accurately  represents  the  appearance  of  the  pyramid 
at  the  .4ame  distance.  There  is  a  small  cleft  visible  on  its  summit, 
through  which  the  true  meridian  of  Monticello  exactly  passes :  its 
most  singular  property,  however,  is,  that  on  different  occasions  it 
looms,  or  alters  its  appearance,  becoming  sometimes  .cylindrical, 
sometimes  square,  and  sometimes  assuming  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  been  able  to  connect  this  phenomenon 
with  any  particular  season,  or  state  of  the  atmosphere,  except  that  it 
most  commonly  occurred  in  the  forenoon.  He  observed  that  it  was 
not  only  wholly  unaccounted  for  by  the  laws  of  vision,  but  that  it 
had  not  as  yet  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers  so  far  as  to 
acquire  a  name ;  that  of  looming  being,  in  fact,  a  term  applied  by 
sailors  to  appearances  of  a  similar  kind  at  sea.  The  Blue  Mountains 
are  also  observed  to  loom,  though  not  in  so  remarkable  a  degree. 

"  It  must  be  remarkable  to  recall  and  preserve  the  political  senti- 
ments of  a  man  who  has  held  so  distinguished  a  station  in  public  life 
as  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  seemed  to  consider  much  of  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  America  to  rise  from  local  circumstances.  *  Our  pop- 
ulation,' he  observed,  '  has  an  elasticity  by  which  it  would  fly  oflf 
from  oppressive  taxation.'  He  instanced  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
free  government  in  the  case  of  New  Orleans,  where  many  proprie- 
tors who  were  in  a  state  of  indigence  under  the  dominion  of  Spain 
have  risen  to  sudden  wealth,  solely  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land 
which  followed  a  changa  of  government.  Their  ingenuity  in 
mechanical  inventions,  agricultural  improvements,  and  that  mass  of 
general  information  to  be  found  among  Americans  of  all  ranks  and 
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conditions,  he  ascribed  to  that  ease  of  circumstances  which  afforded 
them  leisure  to  cultivate  their  minds,  after  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands  was  completed.  In  fact,  I  have  frequently  been  surprised  to 
find  mathematical  and  other  useful  works  in  houses  which  seemed 
to  have  little  pretensions  to  the  luxury  of  learning.  *  Another  cause,' 
Mr.  Jeflferson  observed,  'might  be  discovered  in  the  many  court  and 
county  meetings  which  brought  men  frequently  together  on  public 
business,  and  thus  gave  them  habits,  both  of  thinking,  and  express- 
ing their  thoughts  on  subjects,  which  in  other  countries  are  confined 
to  the  privileged  few.'  Mr.  Jefferson  has  not  the  reputation  of  being  ' 
very  friendly  to  England :  we  should,  however,  be  aware  that  a  par- 
tiality in  this  respect  is  not  absolutely  the  duty  of  an  American 
citizen  ;  neither  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment should  be  regarded  in  foreign  countries  with  the  complacency 
with  which  it  is  looked  upon  by  ourselves;  but,  whatever  may  be  his 
sentiments  in  this  respect,  politeness  naturally  repressed  any  offen- 
sive expression  of  them :  he  talked  of  our  affairs  with  candor,  and 
apparent  good  will,  though  leaning  perhaps  to  the  gloomier  side  of 
the  picture.  He  did  not  perceive  by  what  means  we  could  be  extri- 
•  cated  from  our  present  financial  embarrassments,  without  some  kind 
of  revolution  in  our  government.  On  my  replying  that  our  habits 
were  remarkably  steady,  and  that  great  sacrifices  would  be  made  to 
prevent  a  violent  catastrophe,  he  acceded  to  the  observation,  but 
demanded  if  those  who  made  the  sacrifices  would  not  require  some 
political  reformation  in  return.  His  repugnance  was  strongly 
marked  to  the  despotic  principles  of  Bonaparte ;  and  he  seemed  to 
consider  France  under  Louis  XVI.  as  scarcely  capable  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  but  added  that  the  present  generation  of 
Frenchmen  had  grown  up  with  sounder  notions,  which  would  proba- 
bly lead  to  their  emancipation. 

"  Mr.  Jefferson  preferred  Botta's  Italian  History  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  any  that  had  yet  appeared ;  remarking,  however,  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  speeches.  Indeed,  the  true  history  of  that  period 
seems  to  be  generally  considered  as  lost  A  remarkable  letter  on  this 
point  lately  appeared  in  print  from  the  venerable  Mr.  John  Adams, 
to  a  Mr.  Niles,  who  had  solicited  his  aid  to  collect  and  publish  a 
body  of  revolutionary  speeches.  He  says,  *0f  all  the  speeches  made 
in  Congress  from  1774  to  1777,  inclusive  of  both  years,  not  one  sen- 
tence remains,  except  a  few  periods  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  printed  in 
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his  works.'  His  concluding  sentence  is  very  strong.  *  la  plain 
English,  and  in  a  few  words,  Mr.  Niles,  I  consider  the  true  history 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  establishment  of  our  present 
constitutions,  as  lost  forever ;  and  nothing  but  misrepresentations,  or 
partial  accounts  of  it,  will  ever  be  recovered.' 

"  I  slept  a  night  at  Monticello,  and  left  it  in  the  morning  with 
such  a  feeling  as  the  traveller  quits  the  mouldering  remains  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  or  the  pilgrim  a  fountain  in  the  desert.  It  would 
indeed  argue  a  great  torpor,  both  of  understanding  and  heart,  to  have 
looked  without  veneration  and  interest  on  the  man  who  drew  up  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence ;  who  shared  in  the  council? 
by  which  her  freedom  was  established;  whom  the  unbought  voice  of 
his  fellow-citizens  called  to  the  exercise  of  a  dignity  from  which  his 
own  moderation  impelled  him^  when  such  an  example  was  most 
salutary,  to  withdraw ;  and  who,  while  he  dedicates  the  evening  of 
his  glorious  days  to  the  pursuits  of  science  and  literature,  shuns  none 
of  the  humbler  duties  of  private  life;  but,  having  filled  a  seat  high- 
er than  that  of  kings,  succeeds  with  graceful  dignity  to  that  of  the 
good  neighbor,  and  becomes  the  friendly  adviser,  lawyer,  and  physi- 
cian, and  even  gardener,  of  his  vicinity.  This  is  the  still  small  voice  * 
of  philosophy,  deeper  and  holier  than  the  lightnings  and  earthquakes 
which  have  preceded  it." 

VISIT   OF   DANIEL   WEBSTER   IN   1824. 

"Mr.  Jeflferson  is  now  between  eighty-one  and  eighty-two,  above 
six  feet  high,  of  an  ample,  long  frame,  rather  thin  and  spare.  His 
head,  which  is  not  peculiar  in  its  shape,  is  set  rather  forward  on  his 
shoulders ;  and  his  neck  being  long,  there  is,  when  he  is  walking  or 
conversing,  an  habitual  protrusion  of  it.  It  is  still  well  covered  with 
hair,  which  having  been  once  red,  and  now  turning  gray,  is  of  an 
indistinct  sandy-color. 

"  His  eyes  are  small,  very  light,  and  now  neither  brilliant  nor 
striking.  His  chin  is  rather  long,  but  not  pointed.  His  nose  small, 
regular  in  its  outline,  and  the  nostrils  a  little  elevated.  His  mouth 
is  well  formed,  and  still  filled  with  teeth :  it  is  strongly  compressed, 
bearing  an  expression  of  contentment  and  benevolence.  His  com- 
plexion, formerly  light  and  freckled,  now  bears  the  marks  of  age  and 
cutaneous  afiection.      His  limbs  are  uncommonly  long,  his  haud« 
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and  feet  very  large,  and  liis  wrista  of  an  extra,ordinary  size.  Hia 
walk  is  not  precise  and  military,  but  easy  and  swinging.  He  stoopp 
a  little,  not  so  much  from  age  as  from  natural  formation.  When 
sitting,  he  appears  short,  partly  from  a  rather  lounging  habit  of  sit- 
ting, and  partly  from  the  disproportionate  length  of  his  limbs. 

"  His  dress  when  in  the  house  is  a  gray  sortout  coat,  kerseynr.ere- 
stufT  waistcoat,  with  an  under-one  faced  with  some  material  of  a  dingy 
red.  His  pantaloons  are  very  long  and  loose,  and  of  the  same  color 
as  his  coat  His  stockings  are  woollen,  either  white  or  gray  ;  and 
his  shoes  of  the  kind  that  bear  his  name.  His  whole  dress  is  very 
much  neglected,  but  not  slovenly.  He  wears  a  common  round  hat. 
Hia  dress  when  on  horseback  is  a  gray  straight-bodied  coat,  and  a 
spencer  of  the  same  material,  both  fastened  with  large  pearl  buttons. 
When  we  first  saw  him  be  was  riding ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above 
articles  of  apparel,  wore  round  his  throat  a  knit  white  woollen  tippet 
in  the  place  of  a  cravat,  and  black-velvet  gaiters  under  his  panta- 
loons. His  general  appearance  indicates  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
health,  vivacity,  and  spirit.  His  sight  is  still  good,  for  he  needs 
glasses  only  in  the  evening.  Hia  henrini;  is  generally  good,  but  a 
number  of  voices  in  animated  conversation  confuse  it. 

"Mr.  Jefferson  rises  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  be  can  see  the 
hands  of  his  clock,  which  is  directly  opposite  hia  bed,  and  examines 
his  thermometer  immediately,  as  he  keeps  a  regular  meteorological 
diary.  He  employs  himself  chiefly  in  writing  till  breakfast,  which 
is  at  nine.  From  that  time  till  dinner  he  is  in  his  library,  excepting 
that  in  fair  weather  ho  rides  on  horseback  from  seven  to  fourteen 
miles.  Dines  at  four,  returns  to  the  drawing-room  at  sis,  when  cofTee 
is  brought  in,  and  passes  the  evening  till  nine  in  conversation.  His 
habit  of  retiring  at  that  hour  is  so  strong,  that  it  has  become  essen- 
tial to  his  health  and  comfort.  His  diet  ia  simple,  but  he  seema 
restrained  only  by  his  taste.  His  breakfast  ia  tea  and  coffee,  bread 
always  freah  from  the  oven,  of  which  he  does  not  seem  afraid,  with 
sometimes  a  slight  accompanimsnt  of  cold  meat.  He  enjoys  „.s  din- 
ner well,  taking  with  his  meat  a  large  proportion  of  vegetables.  He 
has  a  strong  preference  for  the  wines  of  the  Continent,  of  which  he 
has  many  sorts  of  excellent  quality,  having  been  more  (ban  com- 
monly Bucncsrfful  in  his  mode  of  importing  and  preserving  them. 
Among  otiiers  we  found  the  following,  which  are  very  rare  in  thia 
country,  and  apparently  not  at  all  injured  by  transportation,  —  L'Ed- 
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nay,  Muwiat.  Sarnian,  luid  J{]iitir|j««tU^  deLiniuu::.     Touhpt  j="J 
in  half  Vir^riijiati,  liali'  Krctirh  xt^Je,  ixi  goud  taFi*    mi.    anrrruufc. 
No  win<;  iii  jiut  on  ihi*  faM**  till  tlni  cloth  i*'  reiiJ'»r*«L 

"lu  criijv«'r>atioii   Mr.  •J«'f!VThoij   i»  eany  unu 
eiitly  not  alIJl'iti•<^lJ^ :  it  i^  not  lou<l,  a«  cliallengiij::  i? 
but  usually  a<i(Jj-('»M<J  to  th**  |><'rhon  n«*xt  Ijiiu-    Ti*r   toniii: 
8<?l<fct«j<i  Uj  fciijii  tli«'  rh:!ia<'ti*r  and   f<.'<'lin«;t?  of  hir    sii._;nn:    *n 
»uhj<^c^»  with  wliirh  lji>  niiii'l  »»<*<-'nji!»  paiiirulaxly  (#'j-'.Tii»fti^    jm.: 
at  preM^nt,  nj.iy  U*  »-Jii<l  {a)  !><•  Hi:ii'tir'4.'  and  letua*-  aiiL    -t^r^rtaiA? 
UniviTi^ity  of  \'jj-;,;inia,  v\hi'h  la  <M>»iing  int/j  exiirt^ut>  ^^.mi&s- 
from  hi«  <'^«'l•Jion^.  and  wijj   nn*,  it  ib  t*>  W  ho]#t*u-  !•   iit»tiiiiiirf*- 
credit  und«'r  hi>  r,oiitiij<'d  can*.     \Vh«fn  «>  were  wiiL  iim.  j_li 
8'jhjVctt*  Witn-  (iii'i'U  and  Anglo-Saxon,  hi«toricaj  r-tr-ilT— Tuoia-  c 
times  and  «•v<•nl^  of  tin;  it<rvolutioii|  and  of  hit  pfcfiititnrt?^    x.  Zr 
from  178:5-1  to  J  781*" 

*'  Pre»id<Mit  Jefl'<'»>on  in vitfd  un  to  a  familv  diiiiier :  bir  a-  n   n 
lottoHville  iht'ta  in  hut  a  hingh;  h:u;kney-c>ach.  aud  t'liit  i*eix 
we  wc'Hi  ohligi'd  to  go  thit  thr<"*  niih^M  t/>  Monticello  ca.  i\**T^ 

"We  went  hy  a  p:tUiway,  througli  well-<:ultiTattied  lOiL 
fields,  crosH"!  a  fiitli  n:ini<")  Itivanna.  pa'^wing  ou  a  trcixC  rT:  i.  tt»=s 
cut  in  a  rough  hhajM*  and  without  railn ;  then  a-»ceL.'ii*.-z  i.  ?~— *7  L-H 
overgrown  uith  wm^I,  :tij(J  rain**,  on  it**  top,  to  Mr.  Jr3fjy  •!  •  i-  li-r. 
wlii*:h  itt  in  an  <t\>t'H  h^r.uWf  walh'd  round  with  brick -w  iunLu^  Ji 
ohlong  wlio^e  short.i-r  j-id<'H  are  round<'d ;  on  each  of  iLt  j  ii^j^  =t:»ct 
are  portals  of  four  cohjiuuM, 

"The  unsiic(<'s>ful  wail  iiig  for  a  <'arriage,  and  our  long  "^LUl  niPinHL 
such  a  delay,  that  w<^  found  thi*  eonijiany  at  table  when  w*- t-XTic^L . 
but  Mr.  JtflVrsoij  raiu«*  v^*ry  kindly  to  meet  us,  forced  us  !■:•  ikizt  iur 
seats,  and  or«l<'n*d  dinn<'r  to  h<*  Mcrv^'d  up  anew.  He  wa*  aii  SjL  ii.g 
of  eighty-six  y^'urr^  of  ag<*,  of  tall  -•  tat  ire,  plain  appearance,  aiji 
long  white  liair. 

"  In  conversation,  he  wjih  very  lively;  and  his  gpirits,  as  also  bU  bejj^ 
ing  and  sight,  seemed  not  to  have  <lecreiU4(?d  at  all  with  bis  *ftTii- 
cing  age.  1  found  in  him  a  man  who  retained  his  faculties  remark* 
ably  well  in  his  old  age,  and  one  would  have  taken  him  for  a  '^las 
of  sixty.     lie  asked  me  what  I  had  seL^u   in  Virginia.     I  eulogized 
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oil  the  places  that  I  was  certnia  would  meet  with  his  approbation, 
and  he  seemed  very  much  pleased.  The  company  at  the  tablo  con- 
sisted of  the  fumily  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  and  of  that  of 
the  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  university,  an  Englishman  and 
his  wife.  I  turned  the  conTeraation  to  the  subject  of  the  university, 
andobserTed  that  this  was  the  favorite  topic  with  Mr.  Jefferson:  he 
entertained  very  s.inguine  hopes  as  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
university  in  future,  and  believed  that  it,  and  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity near  Boston,  would  in  a  very  short  time  be  the  only  instituticns 
where  the  youth  of  the  United  States  would  receive  a  truly  clafs'^al 
and  solid  education.  After  dinner  we  intended  to  take  our  leuve,  in 
order  to  return  to  Charlottesville  j  but  Mr.  JefTenion  would  not  con- 
sent to  it.  He  pressed  us  to  remain  for  the  night  at  his  house.  The 
evening  was  spent  by  the  tire  :  a  great  deal  was  said  about  travels, 
and  objects  of  natural  history  ;'the  fine  arts  were  also  introduced, 
of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  great  admirer.  He  spoke  also  of  his 
travels  in  France,  and  the  country  on  the  Biiine,  where  he  was  very 
much  pleased.  His  description  of  Virginia  is  the  best  proof  what  an 
admirer  he  is  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  told  us  that  it  was 
only  eight  montlis  since  he  could  not  ride  on  horseback ;  otherwise 
he  rode  every  day  to  visit  the  surrounding  country:  he  entertained, 
however,  hopes  of  being  able  to  recommence,  the  nest  spring,  bis 
favorite  exercise.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
company  broke  up,  and  a  handsome  room  was  assigned  to  me. 

"  The  next  morning  I  took  a  walk  round  the  house,  and  admired 
the  beautiful  panorama  which  this  spot  presents.  On  the  left  I  saw 
the  Blue  Kldge,  and  between  them  and  Monticello  are  smaller  bills. 
Charlottesville  and  the  university  lay  at  my  feet;  before  nie,  the 
valley  of  the  Eivanna  River,  which  farther  on  makes  its  junction 
with  the  James  Kiver ;  and  on  my  right  was  the  flat  part  of  Virginia, 
the  extent  of  which  is  lost  in  distance ;  behind  me  was  a  towering 
hill  which  limited  the  sight.  The  interior  of  the  house  was  plain, 
and  the  furniture  somewhat  of  an  old  fashion.  In  tlie  entrance  was 
a  marble  stove,  with  Mr,  JeflTerson's  bust,  by  Ccrraccbi.  In  the  room 
hung  several  copies  of  (be  celebrated  pictures  of  the  Italian  school, 
views  of  Monticello,  Mount  Vernon,  the  principal  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington, and  Harper's  Ferry;  there  were  also  an  oil-painting  a:id  an 
engraving  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  views  of  Niagara  by  Vande/lin,  a 
sketch  of  the  large  picture  by  TrambuU  representing  the  enrrendei 
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at  Yorktown,  and  a  pen-drawing  of  Hoc  tor's  Departure  by  Benja- 
min West,  presented  by  him  to  General  Kosciuszko  ;  finally,  several 
portraits  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  among  which  the  best  was  that  in  profile, 
by  Stuart.  In  the  saloon  there  were  two  busts,  one  of  Napoleon  as 
First  Consul,  and  another  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Mr.  Jeflferson 
admired  Napoleon's  military  tactics,  but  did  not  love  him.  After 
breakfast,  which  we  took  with  the  family,  we  bade  the  respectable  old 
man  farewell,  and  set  out  upon  our  return  to  Charlottesville. 

"  Mr.  Jefferson  tendered  us  the  use  of  his  carriage ;  but  I  declined, 
as  I  preferred  walking  in  a  fine  and  cool  morning." 


CHAPTER   LXXIL 

LAST  TEAES   AMD  DATS. 

Thb  meeting  of  Jefferson  and  Lafayette  in  1824  fills  a  great 
place  in  the  memoirs  of  those  times.  They  had  labored  together  in 
anxions  and  critical  periods,  —  first  nhen  Jefferson  was  governor  of 
Virginia,  and  Lafayette  commanded  the  forces  defending  the  State 
against  the  inroads  of  Cornwallis ;  and  afterwards  when  Jefferson, 
a  tyro  in  diplomacy,  enjoyed  the  powerful  aid  of  the  young  and 
popular  nobleman  at  the  court  of  France.  Thirty-six  yenrs  had 
passed  since  that  memorable  day  when  Lafayette  Ifad  brought  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  to  Jefferson's  house  in  Paris,  and  they 
had  there  eaten  a  sacramental  dinner,  and  aftenviirds,  under  the 
serene  influence  of  the  silent  master  of  the  feast,  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme upon  which  it  was  possible  for  tliem  to  unite.  Tbirty-six 
years  !  Botli  were  old  men  now,  —  Jefferson  past  eighty,  Lafayette 
nearly  seventy ;  but  both  retained  every  faculty  except  those  wh'.ch 
begin  to  perish  as  soon  aa  they  are  created.  Jefferson  exulted  when 
he  heard  of  the  hmding  of  bis  ancient  friend  and  colleague.  "  I 
hope,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  close  his  visit  with  something  more  solid 
for  him  than  dinners  and  balls  ; "  and  it  was  Jefferson  who  proposed 
that  Congress  should  pay  part  of  the  unrecorded  and  unclaimed 
debt  which  the  country  owed  Lafayette  for  money  advanced  during 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

During  the  heats  of  August  the  French  republican  landed  in 
New  York ;  and  as  soon  a.s  the  cool  days  of  September  came  he 
moved  Bouthwanl  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Monticello.  They  met  on  one 
of  the  fine  days  of  October.  Jefferson  would  have  gone  some  dis- 
tance to  welcome  his  approaching  guest;  but  the  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  the  occasion  requested  him  to  remain  at  his  houiie,  while 
they  escorted  the  Marquis  from  CbarlotteBville  to  the  sunuuit  of  the 
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mount.  A  brave  cavalcade  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  with 
trumpets  sounding,  and  banners  waving  in  the  breeze,  accompanied 
him,  and  formed  about  the  lawn,  while  the  carriage  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  mansion.  A  great  concourse  of  excited  and  expectant 
people  were  present,  gazing  intently  upon  the  portico.  The  car- 
riage drew  up ;  and  while  an  alert  little  figure  with  gray  hair 
descended,  the  front  door  of  the  house  opened,  and  the  tall,  bent, 
and  wasted  form  of  Jefferson  was  seen.  The  music  ceased,  and 
every  head  was  uncovered.  The  two  old  men  threw  themselves  into 
each  other^s  arms,  and  relieved  their  feelings  by  a  hearty  embrace. 
The  coldest  heart  was  moved,  and  tears  filled  the  eyes  of  almost 
every  spectator.  They  entered  the  house  together,  and  the  assem- 
bly dispersed. 

During  the  stay  of  Lafayette  at  Monticello,  there  was  a  grand 
banquet  given  in  his  honor  in  the  great  room  of  the  university, 
which  was  attended  by  President  Monroe  and  the  two  ex-Presidents, 
Madison  and  Jefferson.  It  was  a  time  of  hilarity  and  enthusiasm 
such  as  we  can  all  easily  imagine.  When  Jefferson  was  toasted,  he 
handed  a  written  speech  to  a  friend  to  read  to  the  company.  I 
think  hetoeant  this  address  as  a  kind  of  farewell  to  his  countrymen, 
and  to  the  great  cause  to  which  his  own  life  and  the  life  of  big 
guest  had  been  devoted,  —  the  supremacy  of  Right  in  the  affairs 
of  men. 

''  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  occasion,  my  beloved  neighbors  and 
friends,  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  which  now,  and  at  all  times, 
I  have  received  at  your  hands.  Born  and  bred  among  your  fathers, 
led  by  their  partiality  into  the  line  of  public  life,  I  labored  in  fel- 
lowship with  them  through  that  arduous  struggle,  which,  freeing  us 
from  foreign  bondage,  established  us  in  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment,—  rights  which  have  blessed  ourselves,  and  will  bless,  in  their 
sequence,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  this  contest  we  all  did 
out  utmost ;  and,  as  none  could  do  more,  none  had  pretensions  to 
superior  merit. 

"  I  joy,  my  friends,  in  your  joy,  inspired  by  the  visit  of  this  our 
ancient  and  distinguished  leader  and  benefactor.  His  deeds  in  the 
War  of  Ifidependence  you  have  heard  and  read.  Tliey  are  known 
to  you,  ^nd  embalmed  in  your  memories  and  in  the  pages  of  faithful 
history.     His  deeds  in  the  peace  which  followed  that  war  are  per 
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haps  not  known  to  you  ;  but  I  can  attest  them.  When  I  was  sta- 
tioned in  his  country,  for  the  purpose  of  cementing  its  friendsliip 
with  oars,  and  of  advancing  our  mutual  interests,  this  friend  of 
both  was  my  most  powerful  auxiliary  and  advocate.  He  made  our 
cause  hi£  own,  as  in  truth  it  was  that  of  liis  native  country  also. 
His  influence  and  connections  there  were  great.  All  doors  of  all 
departments  were  open  to  him  at  all  times:  to  me  only  formally 
and  at  appointed  times.  In  truth,  I  only  held  the  nail :  he  drove  it 
Honor  him,  then,  as  your  benefactor  in  peace,  as  well  as  in  war. 

"Mj^  friends,  I  am  old,  long  in  the  disuse  of  making  speeches, 
and  without  voice  to  utter  them.  In  this  feeble  state  the  exhausted 
powers  of  life  leave  little  within  my  competence  for  your  service. 
If,  with  the  aid  of  my  younger  and  abler  coadjutors,  I  can  still  con- 
tribute any  thing  to  advance  the  institution  within  whose  walls  we 
are  now  mingling  manifestations  to  this  our  guest,  it  will  be,  as  it 
ever  has  been,  cheerfully  and  zealously  bestowed.  And  could  I  live 
to  see  it  once  oujoy  the  patronage  and  cherishment  of  our  public 
authorities  with  undivided  voice,  I  should  die  without  a  doubt  of 
the  future  fortunes  of  my  native  State,  and  in  the  consoling  contem- 
plation of  the  liappy  influence. of  this  institution  on  its  character,  its 
virtue,  its  prosperity,  and  safety. 

"  To  these  effusions  for  the  cradle  and  land  of  my  birth,  I  add,  for 
our  nation  at  large,  the  aspirations  of  a  heart  warm  with  the  love 
of  country ;  wliose  invocations  to  Heaven  for  its  indissoluble  union 
will  be  fervent  and  unremitting  while  the  pulse  of  life  continues  to 
beat ;  and,  when  that  ceases,  it  will  expire  in  prayers  for  the  eternal 
duration  of  its  freedom  and  prosperity." 

When  Lafayette  again  visited  Monticello,  in  1825,  to  take  leavo 
of  his  venerable  friend,  the  university  was  open,  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  realizing  at  length  the  fond  hopes  of  its  diief  founder. 
Professors  and  students  gathered  about  the  visitor,  and  enlivened 
the  table  of  his  illustrious  host. 

These  last  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life  were  not  wholly  passed  in 
Buch  lofty  occupations  as  the  founding  of  a  university  and  the 
entertainment  of  a  nation's  guest.  His  own  estate,  always  more 
large  than  productive,  had  been  diminishing  in  value  for  many 
years.  Few  men  lost  more  by  the  Embargo,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  than  the  author  of  that  measure ;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
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reasons  why  he  left  Washington  in  1809  owing  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  The  war  of  1812  continued  the  suspension  of  commerce, 
and  made  tobacco  and  cotton  almost  worthless.  After  the  war,  Mr. 
Jefferson  relieved  himself  of  his  most  pressing  embarrassments  by 
selling  the  part  of  his  estate  which  was  most  precious  to  him,  and 
most  peculiarly  his  own,  —  his  library,  —  the  result  of  sixty 
years'  affectionate  search  and  selection.  He  offered  it  to  Congress 
to  supply  the  place  of  their  library  burnt  by  the  English  soldiers  in 
1814 ;  and  he  sedulously  schemed  to  cut  down  the  price  so  as  to 
silence  the  murmui*s  of  his  old  enemies,  and  prevent  the  purchase 
from  being  an  injury  to  his  friends.  The  committee  valued  .it  at 
twenty-three  thousand  dollars,  about  half  its  cost,  and  a  quarter  of 
its  worth.  Mr.  Bacon  had  the  charge  of  removing  the  books  to 
"Washington.  "  There  was  an  immense  quantity  of  them,"  he  tells 
us,  "  sixteen  wagon -loads.  Each  wagon  was  to  carry  three  thou- 
sand pounds  for  a  load,  and  to  have  four  dollars  a  day  for  delivering 
them  in  Washington.  If  they  carried  more  than  tliree  thousand 
pounds,  they  were  to  have  extra  pay.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
books,  —  books  in  a  great  many  languages  that  I  knew  nothing 
about." 

And  so  Mr.  Jefferson  lost  his  library  just  when  he  needed  it 
most ;  and  Congress  did  not  dare  improve  the  goldou  opportunity 
(by  merely  paying  the  just  value  of  a  unique  collection)  of  giving 
him  substantial  relief.  His  own  collection  of  books  had  been  largely 
increased  in  1807  by  his  old  friend,  Chancellor  Wythe,  bequeathing 
to  him  his  library.  All  these  accumulations,  except  a  few  favorites, 
he  was  ubliged  to  part  with  in  his  old  age. 

The  hard  times  of  1819  and  1820,  which  reduced  so  many  estab- 
lished families  to  poverty,  brought  upon  Mr.  Jeffei-son  also  an 
insupportable  burden.  He  had  indorsed  for  one  of  his  oldest 
friends  and  connections  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
in  the  confident  expectation  of  saving  him  from  ruin.  His  friend 
became  bankrupt  notwithstanding;  and  the  indorser  had  to  take 
upon  his  aged  shoulders  this  crushing  addition  to  his  already  ex- 
cessive load,  —  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  money.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  misfortune  was,  that  he  lost  the  services  of  his 
faithful  and  competent  manager,  Edmund  Bacon,  who  had  been  for 
some  years  looking  westward,  intending  to  buy  land  and  settle 
there.     "  I  waa  sorry,"  he  says,  "  to  leave  Mr.  Jefferson  j  tut  I  was 
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more  williDg  to  do  it,  because  I  did  not  wigh  to  see  the  poor  old 
gentlemaD  suffer,  what  I  kue^  he  must  suffer,  from  the  d*:*hts  that 
were  pressiug  upon  him/'  They  had  a  sorrowful  parting  afr<^r  their 
^eiity  years  of  friendly  and  familiar  intercourse.  "  It  was  a  trj'ing 
time  to  me."  Mr.  Baon  records.  '*  I  don't  know  whether  lie  a-hed 
Aoy  tears  or  not,  bnt  I  know  that  I  ^hed  a  goof]  many.  He  was 
sitting  in  his  room,  on  his  sofa,  where  I  had  seen  him  &>o  often :  and 
keeping  hold  of  my  hand  ^ome  time,  he  said.  •  Now  let  us  hear  from 
each  other  occasionally; '  and  as  long  as  he  lived  I  heanl  from  him 
once  or  twice  a  vear.  The  last  letter  I  ever  had  from  him  was 
when  I  wrote  him  of  the  death  of  my  wife,  soon  iifter  I  got  to  Ken- 
tocky.  He  expressed  a  great  deal  L»f  sympathy  for  me ;  said  he 
did  not  wonder  that  I  felt  completely  broken  up.  and  was  disposed 
to  move  back ;  that  he  had  passed  through  the  same  himself;  and 
only  time  and  silence  would  relieve  me." 

llr.  Jefferson's  affairs  did  not  mend,  though  he  enjoye^i  the  able 
and  resolute  assistance  of  his  grantlaon  and  namesake.  Thomas 
JeffeTBon  Randolph  ;  and  he  resolve<l.  at  length,  to  disci large  the 
worat  of  his  debts,  in  the  fashion  of  o]d  Virgiiiia,  by  selling  a  por- 
tion of  his  lauds.  But  there  was  nolxnlv  to  huv.  Land  s^Ad  in  the 
Bsval  way  would  not  bring  a  thirl  of  its  value :  and  ^^-onsf.'quently 
he  petitioned  the  legislature  to  relax  the  operation  of  law  so  far  as 
to  allow  him  to  dispose  of  S'jme  of  his  farms  by  lottery,  as  was  fre- 
quently done  when  money  was  to  be  rai>e<i  for  a  public  object.  The 
legislature  granted  his  request,  though  with  reluctance.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  it  had  been  noised  abroa^i.  all  over  the  Union,  that 
tlie  aathor  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  about  to  lose 
tiiat  far-famed  Monticello  with  whicri  hi:«  name  ha^l  been  associated 
in  the  public  mind  f^r  two  generations,  the  abode  of  his  prime  and 
the  refuge  of  his  old  age.  a  Mecca  t-j  the  r^-publicans  of  many 
lands.  A  feeling  arose  in  all  lilieral  minds  that  tLis  must  not  be ; 
and  during  the  spring  of  1S2G.  the  l;4St  of  his  yearn,  subscription? 
were  made  for  his  relief  in  several  piac-r.-.  Phiiip  Hon*-,  mayor  of 
'Sew  York,  rai^d  without  an  eff-.-r:.  a.r  Mr.  Bandall  records,  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  dvllars.  PLiladelpLia  sent  Hve  thousand,  and 
Baltimore  three  thousand  The  lottery  was  nusj /ended ;  and  Mr. 
Jefferson's  laj-t  davs  were  solaced  bv  tLe  belief  that  ilie  gubscrir*- 
tions  wouid  suiBce  to  free  his  estate  from  deot,  and  >ecure  home  and 
independence  to  lli:^  daughter  and  her  cliii<iren.     He  was  proud  of 
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the  liberality  of  his  countrymen,  and  proud  to  he  its  object.  He 
who  had  refused  to  acc*ipt  so  much  as  a  loan  fix)m  the  legislature 
of  his  State  gloried  in  being  the  recipient  of  gifts  from  individuals. 
"  No  cent  of  this/'  said  he,  "  is  wrung  from  the  tax-payer.  It  is 
the  pure  and  unsolicited  offering  of  love." 

There  has  seldom  been  a  sounder  constitution  than  his,  nor  one 
less  abused.  At  eighty-two  his  teeth  were  all  but  perfect,  he 
enjoyed  his  daily  ride  on  horseback  of  ten  miles,  and  he  was  only 
afraid  that  life  might  continue  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  blessing. 
"  I  have  ever,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  in  1822,  "  dreaded  a  doting 
old  age ;  and  my  health  has  been  generally  so  good,  and  is  now  so 
good,  that  I  dread  it  still.  The  rapid  decline  of  my  strength 
during  the  last  winter  has  made  me  hope  sometimes  that  I  see  land. 
During  summer  I  enjoy  its  temperature;  but  I  shudder  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  wish  I  could  sleep  through  it  with  the  dor- 
mouse, and  only  wake  with  him  in  spring,  if  ever."  Reduced 
by  an  occasional  diarrhoea,  he  alternately  rallied  and  declined 
during  tlie  next  three  years,  but,  of  course,  never  quite  regained 
after  an  attack  what  he  had  lost.  By  his  family  the  decay  of  his 
bodily  powers  was  scarcely  observed,  it  was  so  gradual,  until  the 
spring  of  1826,  when  it  became  more  obvious  and  rapid.  It  was 
his  habit  all  his  life  to  be  silent  with  regard  to  his  own  sufferings; 
and  now,  especially,  he  concealed  from  every  one  the  ravages  of  a 
disease  which,  he  knew,  was  about  to  deliver  him  from  the  "  doting 
old  age"  that  he  dreaded.  His  grandson  just  mentioned,  who 
stood  nearer  to  him  at  this  period  than  any  one  except  his  daughter, 
was  taken  by  surprise  when  he  heard  him  say,  in  March,  1826,  that 
he  might  live  till  midsummer ;  and  again,  when,  about  the  middle 
of  June,  he  said,  as  he  handed  him  a  paper  to  read,  "Don't  delay: 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

From  that  day  he  was  under  regular  medical  treatment.  He  told 
liis  physician,  Dr.  Dunglison  of  the  university,  that  he  attributed 
his  disease  to  his  free  use,  some  years  before,  of  the  water  of  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia.  On  the  24th  of  June  he  was 
still  well  enough  to  write  a  long  letter  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  fiftieth  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  Washington. 

How  sanguine  his  mind  within  nine  days  of  his  death!  "All 
eyes,"  he  wrote,  with  trembling  hand  indeed,  but  with  a  heart  buoy- 
ant and  alert,  "  are  opened,  or  opening,  to  the  rights  of  man.     The 
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general  spread  of  the  light  of  ecience  has  already  laid  open  tj  erery 
view  the  palpable'truth,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  have  not  been  bom 
with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  favored  few  booted  and  spurred, 
ready  to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  the  grace  of  God."  Nothing  of 
him  was  impaired  but  his  body,  even  then.  But  that  grew  steadily 
weaker  until  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  serene,  painless,  cheerful,  in  full 
possession  of  his  reason,  but  helpless  and  dying.  He  conversed 
calmly  with  his  family  concerning  liia  affairs,  in  the  tone  of  a  person 
about  to  set  out  upon  a  journey  which  could  not  be  avoided.  He 
mentioned  to  bis  friends  a  fact  of  his  mental  condition  that  seemed 
to  strike  him  as  peculiar,  —  that  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  Bevo- 
lutionary  period  kept  recurring  to  him.  The  curtains  of  his  bed,  he 
said,  were  brought  over  in  the  first  ship  that  arrived  after  the  peace 
of  1782;  and  he  related  many  incidents  of  those  eventful  times. 
Once,  while  he  was  dozing,  he  placed  his  hands  as  if  he  were  writing 
with  his  right  on  a  tablet  held  in  his  left,  and  murmnred,  "  Warn 
the  committee  to  be  on  the  alert."  When  his  grandson  said  that  he 
thought  he  was  a  little  better,  he  replied,  "  Do  not  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  I  feel  the  smallest  solicitude  about  the  result.  I  am 
like  an  old  watch,  with  a  pinion  worn  out  here,  and  a  wheel  there, 
nntil  it  can  go  no  longer."  Upon  imagining  that  he  heard  a  clergy- 
man of  the  neighborhood  in  the  next  room,  he  said,  "  I  have  no 
objection  to  see  him  as  a  kind  and  good  neighbor ;  "  meaning,  as  his 
grandson  thought,  that  ho  did  not  desire  to  see  him  in  his  profee- 
sional  character.  He  repeated  on  his  death-bed  a  remark  which  he 
had  made  a  hundred  times  before:  His  calumniators  he  bad  never 
thought  were  assailing  kiiii,  but  a  being  non-existent,  of  their  own 
imagining,  to  whom  they  had  given  the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Observing  a  little  grandson  eight  years  old  in  the  room,  he  said  with 
a  smile,  "George  does  not  understand  what  all  this  means."  He 
spoke  much  of  Mr.  Madison,  who,  he  hoped,  would  succeed  him  aa 
rector  of  the  univenity.  He  eulogized  him  justly  as  one  of  the  best 
of  men  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  citizens. 

During  the  3d  of  July  he  dozed  hour  after  hour,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  opiates,  rousing  occasionally,  and  uttering  a  few  words.  It 
was  evident  that  his  end  was  very  near;  and  a  fervent  desire  arose  in 
all  minds  that  he  should  live  until  the  day  which  he  had  assisted  to 
consecrate  half  a  century  before.  He,  too,  desired  it.  At  eleven  in 
the  evening  Mr.  S.  P.  Trist,  the  young  husband  of  one  of  hk  grand- 
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daughters,  sat  by  his  pillow  watching  his  face,  and  turning  every 
minute  toward  the  slow-moving  hands  of  the  clocK  dreading  lest  the 
fliclcering  flame  should  go  out  before  midnight.  '^  This  is  the 
Fourth  ?  '*  whispered  the  dying  patriot.  Mr.  Trist  could  aot  bear  to 
sfiy,  "  Not  yet ;  "  so  he  remained  silent.  "This  is  the  Fourth  ?** 
again  asked  Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  whisper.  Mr.  Tri<^t  nodded  assent. 
"  Ah  !  "  he  breathed ;  and  an  expression  of  satisfaction  passed  over 
his  countenance.  Again  he  sunk  into  sleep,  which  all  about  him 
feared  was  the  slumber  of  death.  But  midnight  came;  the  night 
passed  ;  the  momii)g  dawned ;  the  sun  rose  ;  the  new  day  progressed ; 
and  still  he  breathed,  and  occasionally  indicated  a  desire  by  words 
or  looks.  At  twenty  minutes  to  one  in  the  afternoon  he  ceased 
to  live. 

At  Quincy,  on  the  granite  shore  of  distant  Massachusetts,  another 
memorable  death-scene  was  passing  on  this  Fourth  of  July,  1826. 

John  Adams,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  had  been  an  enjoyer  of 
existence  down  almost  to  the  dawn  of  the  fiftieth  Fourth  of  July. 
He  voted  for  Monroe  in  1820.  His  own  son  was  president  of  the 
United  States  in  1826.  He  used  to  sit  many  hours  of  every  day, 
tranquilly  listening  to  members  of  his  family,  while  they  read  to  him 
the  new  books  with  which  friends  in  Boston,  knowing  his  taste,  kept 
him  abundantly  supplied.  He,  who  was  a  formed. man  when  Dr. 
Johnson  was  writing  his  Dictionary,  lived  to  enjoy  Scott's  novels  and 
Byron's  poetry.  His  grandson,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the 
worthy  heir  of  an  honorable  name,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  used  to 
sit  by  him,  he  tells  us,  for  days  together,  reading  to  him,  "  watching 
the  noble  image  of  a  serene  old  age,  or  listening  with  unabated  inter- 
est to  the  numerous  anecdotes,  the  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and 
the  speculations  upon  the  questions  of  all  times,  in  which  he  loved 
to  indulge."  On  the  last  day  of  June,  1826,  though  his  strengUi 
had  much  declined  of  late,  he  was  still  well  enough  to  receive  and 
chat  with  a  neighbor,  the  orator  of  the  coming  anniversary,  who 
called  to  ask  him  for  a  toast  to  be  offered  at  the  usual  banquet  "I 
will  give  you,"  said  the  old  man,  "  Independexce  forever!" 
Being  asked  if  he  wished  to  add  any  thing  to  it,  he  replied,  "  Not  a 
word."  The  day  came.  It  was  evident  that  he  could  not  long  sur- 
vive. He  lingered,  tranquil  and  without  pain,  to  the  setting  of  tbe 
sun.  The  last  words  that  he  articulated  were  thought  to  be,  "  Thomas 
Jefifersor.  still  lives."     As  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  a  noise  of 
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groat  shouting  was  heard  in  the  village,  and  lynched  even  the  apart- 
menC  in  which  the  old  man  lay.  It  was  the  enthn^^asti';  cheera 
called  forth  by  hie  toast,  —  Independence  forever.  Before  the  sounds 
died  away  he  had  breathed  his  laet. 

The  coincidence  of  the  death  of  these  two  venerable  men  on  the 
day  associated  with  their  names  in  all  minda  did  not  startle  the 
whole  country  at  once,  on  tJie  morning  of  the  next  day,  as  such  an 
event  now  would.  Slowly  the  news  of  Mr.  Adauia's  death  spread. 
over  the  Northern  States,  while  that  of  Mr.  Jeffereon'e  was  borne 
more  slowly  over  the  Soutliorn  ;  so  that  almost  every  person  heard  of 
tiie  death  of  one  several  days  before  he  learned  the  death  of  the 
other.  The  public  mind  bad  been  wrought  to  an  unusual  degree  of 
patriotic  fervor  by  the  celebration  of  the  nation's  birth,  when  few 
matora  had  failed  to  allude  to  the  sole  survivc^s  of  the  body  which 
had  declared  independence.  That  one  of  them  sliould  have  d^arted 
on  that  day  struck  every  mind  as  something  remarkable.  Bntwhen 
it  became  known  that  the  author  of  the  Declaration  and  its  most 
powerful  defender  had  botli  breathed  their  last  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
the  fiftieth  since  they  had  set  it  apart  from  the  roll  of  common  days, 
it  seemed  as  if  Heaven  had  given  its  visible  and  unerring  sanction  to 
the  work  they  had  done. 

Among  Air.  Jefferson'a  papers  was  found  a  rough  sketch  in  ink 
of  a  stone  to  mark  his  grave.  He  designed  it  to  be  an  obelisk  of 
granite  eight  feet  high ;  and  he  wished  it  to  bear  the  following 
inocriptiou,  which  it  does  : 

THOMAS  JEFFEE80N, 

OF  THE  DECLARATION   OF 

AMERICAN    INDEPENDENCE, 

THB  BTATDTE  OF  VmaiHIA 

FOR    RELIGIOUS    FKEEDOU.    AND 

FATHER  OF  THE  UKIVBEBITr 

OF  VIRGINIA. 

His  remains  were  placed  in  the  family  burial-ground,  near  the 
summit  of  Monticello,  on  the  spot  selected  nearly  seventy  years 
before  by  Dabney  Carr  and  himself,  and  whec;>  Uie  iwit  of  Can 
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had  reposed  for  half  a  century,  awaiting  the  coming  of  his  friend. 
His  wife  lies  on  one  side  of  him,  and  his  youngest  daughter,  his 
fragile  and  clinging  Maria,  on  the  other. 

But  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  executor  did  not  suffice  to  retain 
even  this  burial-ground,  still  less  the  mansion  and  estate,  in  the 
possession  of  the  family.  Thomas  Jefferson  died  more  than  sol- 
vent ;  hut  the  extreme  depression  of  values  in  Virginia  in  1826  and 
the  few  following  years,  compelled  the  total  sacrifice  of  the  property. 
The  debts  were  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing;  but  Martha  Jeffer- 
son and  her  children  lost  their  home,  and  had  no  means  of  provid- 
ing another.  These  circumstances  becoming  known,  the  legislatures 
of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  each  voted  to  Mrs.  Randolph  an 
honorable  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  She  lived  to  the  year  1836, 
when  she  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  her  remains 
were  buried  close  to  those  of  her  parents.  A  large  number  of  her 
descendants  survive  to  this  day. 


CHAPTER  LXXm. 

SUMMABY. 

Jefferson  was  among  the  most  fortunate  of  men.  In  modem 
times  a  person,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  an  eminent 
career,  needs  to  he  so  variously  equipped  and  so  richly  furnished, 
that  few  individuals  can  hold  on  to  the  end  unless  fortune  hegins 
hy  placing  them  on  vantage-ground.  A  strong  father  must  usually 
precede  the  gifted  son,  and  hreak  the  road  for  him.  It  is  not  enough^ 
in  the  realm  of  the  intellect,  for  the  father  to  conquer  leisure  for 
the  son,  though  that  is  desirahle.  He  must  he  the  heginning  of  the 
boy's  culture,  and  save  him  from  the  melancholy  waste  of  unlearn- 
ing in  maturity  what  he  had  learned  in  childhood.  We  find,  aecotrd- 
ingly,  that  many  of  our  recent  famous  names  belong  to  two  persons, 
—  father  and  child ;  and  perhaps  this  will  be  more  frequently  the 
case  as  knowledge  increases  and  the  standard  of  attainment  risesj^ 
.We  have  two  Pitts,  two  Mills,  two  Macaulays,  two  Niebahrs,  twT> 
Darwins,  two  Landseers,  two  Collinses,  two  D'Israelis,  two  Beechers, 
two  Bryants,  two  Arnolds.  We  have  had  men,  too,  whose  career 
was  fatally  harmed  and  limited  only  because  they  had  but  one 
parent,  and  that  one  not  a  father. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  is  more  likely  to  have  been  ill-bomi 
than  a  person  sprung  from  an  ancient  family.  The  marriages  which 
perpetuate  an  historic  house,  being  usually  prompted  by  considera- 
tions of  rank  and  estate,  cannot  but  result,  at  last,  in  reducing  bothi 
the  volume  and  the  vivacity  of  the  average  brain  of  the  family.  This- 
we  should  infer  from  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  art  of  breeding 
superior  creatures,  if  the  fact  were  not  plainly  exhibited  in  the  qual- 
ity of  existing  aristocracies  and  royal  lines.  In  all  literature  there 
can  be  found  no  delineations  of  vulgarity  so  unmitigated  as  those 

with  which  the  masters  of  modem  fiction  (from  Scott  to  Greorgo 
47  787 
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Eliot)  favor  us  when  they  portray  the  aristocratic  life  of  Europe. 
The  curious  insensibility  to  every  thing  elevated  and  interesting 
which  their  ancient  families  exhibit  is  merely  a  natural  consequence 
of  a  system  of  pairing  with  which  neither  instinct  nor  science  has 
had  any  thing  to  do. 

It  was  Jefferson's  happiness  to  derive  from  his  progenitors  the 
maximum  of  help  with  the-  mimmum  of  hinderance.     His  stalwart 
father  created  for  him  a  peaceful  and  healthy  home  in  a  beautiful 
land,  and  provided  sufficiently,  but  not  excessively,  for  his  education 
and  training.     His  father,  too,  though  not  a  scholar,  was  a  man  of 
sound  intelligence  and  practical  ability,  who  honored  learning  by 
word  and  deed,  and  marked  out  for  his  boy  a  liberal  career.     Ha 
was  also  an  embodiment  of  that  ancient  something  in  the  British 
people  which  created  parliament,  established  parishes,  invented  the 
jury,  extorted   Magna  Charta,  resisted   Charles   I.,  brought   over 
William  and   Mary,  passed  the   Habeas   Corpus   act,  carried   the 
E-eform  Bill,  and  disestablished  the  Irish  Church. 

The  political  part  of  Thomas  Jefterson's  career  in  America  was 
the  application  and  development  of  the  ancientWhig  principles  whicb 
his  father  loved  and  lived. 

His  religious  tone  was  also  that  of  most  healthy  Englisli  souls 
before  religion  became  intense  and  opinionative.  The  Jeffersons 
appear  to  have  been  of  that  good-tempered  and  sensible  class  who 
escaped  the  anj^uish  and  narrowness  of  the  Puritan  period,  equally 
incapable  of  fighting  a  bishop  or  stoning  a  Quaker.  To  such,  reli- 
gion was  never  a  system  or  a  salvation.  It  was  the  supreme  decency, 
the  highest  etiquette,  with  the  addition  of  bell-ringing  and  merry 
Christmas.  That  Jefferson  was  able  to  attain  to  a  rational  and 
comfortable  tone  of  mind  on  this  distracting  subject,  without  any 
severe  internal  conflict,  was  a  happiness  he  owed  to  the  well -attem- 
pered mind  of  his  father,  and  to  the  healthy  race  from  which  he 
sprang. 

There  was  a  most  rare  union  of  good  qualities  in  his  bodily  con- 
stitution.    Here  was  a  man  capable  of  lifting  a  thousand  pounds, 

the  strongest  in  a  county  full  of  the  exceptionally  strong ;  but  to 
this  prodigious  physical  power  there  was  joined  a  dexterity  of  liand 
and  a  firm  delicacy  of  touch  beyond  those  of  a  woman.  His  hani- 
writing  was  as  minute  as  it  was  strong  and  clear,  and  be  greatly 
excelled  in  the  arts  and  devices  that  demand  the  union  of  strength 
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ftnd  delicacy.  The  least  effeminate  of  men,  he  was  very  femittine  in 
many  of  hii  ways,  feelings,  and  taatea.  TJie  wild  beaet  waa  more 
nearly  extirpated  in  him  than  in  any  other  hnmnn  being  of  whom  I 
have  any  familiar  knowledge.  People  could  live  with  him  many 
years  and  not  once  see  him  angry,  ill-htfrnored,  iiTitable,  or  melan- 
choly. He  rose  jocund  to  greet  the  dav^n,  and  lired  a  festal  life  to 
the  going  doivn  of  the  sun,  his  hours  all  filled  with  occnpatioa 
hinoce&t,  elevated,  and  becoming.  The  barbaric  traits,  too,  were 
■trangely  subdued  in  him.  Who  so  little  vain  as  he?  who  less 
selfish  ?  which  of  tlie  sons  of  men  has  held  the  troublesome  e/fo  in 
juster  subjection,  while  guarding  with  solicitous  and  vigilant  respect 
the  sensitive  aelf-love  of  other  men  ?  In  his  private  and  public  life 
there  was  the  happiest  possible  mixture  of  the  firm  and  the  tractable. 
And  the  special  wonder  of  the  case  was,  that  the  beast  and  the 
savage  had  been  bred  out  of  him  and  educated  out  of  him  without 
in  the  least  impairing  his  original  vigor  and  vivacity. 

Very  different  was  his  serene  and  sunny  good  temper  from  mere 
animal  spirits.  There  was  thought  nnd  principle  in  liis  good  tem- 
per. In  this  great  matter  of  temper,  upon  which  the  hourly  happi- 
ness of  our  race  depenils,  we  find  him  still  the  educated  being.  He 
had  reflected  much  upon  the  causes  of  friends'  estrangements  and 
the  agonizing  discords  of  home.  If  his  observations  on  this  subject 
were  published  in  a  four-page  tract,  and  dropped  in  every  htiman 
abode,  the  happiness  of  man  would  bo  sensibly  increased  by  it. 
Here,  for  example,  ia  a  passage  that  might  well  be  engraved  on 
every  wedding-present:  — 

"  Harmony  in  the  married  state  is  the  very  first  object  to  be  aimed 
at.  Nothing  can  preserve  affections  uninterrupted  but  a  firm  reso- 
lution never  to  differ  in  will,  and  a  determination  in  each  to  considei 
the  love  of  the  other  as  of  more  value  than  any  object  whatever  on 
which  a  wisli  had  been  fixed.  How  light,  in  fact,  is  the  sacrifice  of 
any  other  wish,  when  weighed  against  the  affections  of  one  with 
whom  we  are  to  pass  our  whole  life.  And  though  opposition,  in  a 
single  instance,  will  hardly  of  itself  produce  alienation,  yet  every 
one  has  his  pouch  into  which  all  these  little  oppositions  are  put: 
while  that  is  filling,  the  alienation  is  insensibly  going  on,  nnd  whAi 
filled  it  is  complete.  It  would  puzzle  either  to  say  why,  because  no 
we  difference  of  opinion  has  been  marked  enough  to  prodooe  ■ 
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seriouB  effect  by  itself.  But  he  finds  his  affections  wearied  out  bj  a 
constant  stream  of  little  checks  and  obstacles.  Other  sources  of  dis- 
content, very  common  indeed,  are  the  little  cross-purposes  of  husband 
and  wife,  in  common  conversation,  —  a  disposition  in  either  to  criticise 
and  question  whatever  the  other  says,  a  desire  always  to  demonstrate 
and  make  him  feel  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  especially  in  company. 
Nothing  is  so  goading.  Much  better,  therefore,  if  our  companion 
views  a  thing  in  a  light  different  from  what  we  do,  to  leave  him  in 
quiet  possession  of  his  view.  What  is  the  use  of  rectifying  him,  if 
the  thing  be  unimportant;  and,  if  important^  let  it  pass  for  the 
present,  and  wait  a  softer  moment  and  more  conciliatory  occasion  of 
revising  the  subject  together.  It  is  wonderful  how  many  persons 
are  rendered  unhappy  by  inattention  to  these  little  rules  of  pru- 
dence." 

Such  passages  as  these  show  us  that  the  excellence  to  which  he 
had  brought  tlie  ''art  of  living"  was  due  to  something  more  than  a 
happy  comTningling  of  natural  ingredients  in  the  composition  of 
mind  and  body.  He  was,  indeed,  most  fortunately  constituted ;  but 
he  was  also  a  man  who  considered  his  ways,  and  controlled  them. 
And  this  it  is  which  alone  makes  his  life  of  value  to  us.  Jefferson's 
temperament  few  can  have ;  and,  if  our  happiness  depended  upon 
inherited  qualities,  a  large  nijmber  of  the  human  race  might  justly 
reproach  the  constitution  of  things  that  brought  them  into  being. 
But  there  is  no  one,  let  him  be  as  cross-grained  as  he  may  by  nature, 
who  may  not  achieve  a  happiness  and  make  his  life  a  benefaction  by 
acting  upon  Jefferson's  principles.  From  the  first  hour  that  we  get 
any  knowledge  of  him,  we  see  him  a  person  who  never  remained 
content  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  but  turned  them  to  the  best 
account,  and  pressed  forward  to  worthy  achievement.  He  was  an 
indomitable  student  always,  and  a  man  of  better  sustained  activity 
than  almost  any  other  of  his  time.  There  was  not  an  idle  bone  in 
his  body. 

In  his  public  life  the  same  good  fortune  attended  him.  He  was 
usually  in  the  thick  of  events  when  his  presence  was  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  himself;  but  on  several  occasions  he  enjoyed  those 
happy  absences  from  the  scene  of  difficulty  which  have  often  sufficed 
to  give  a  public  man  ascendency  over  rivals.  These  absences  were 
never  contrived,  and  their  advantage  never  could  have  been  fore- 
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seeii.  During  that  buoyant  and  inspiring  period  when  aJl  hearts 
were  in  unison,  from  the  Stamp  Act  to  the  Declaration  of  Indcpen« 
dence,  circumstances  and  inclination  united  to  keep  him  in  the  van 
of  affairs,  and  to  assign  him  the  kind  of  work  in  doing  which  Nature 
had  formed  him  to  exceL  Thus,  by  an  exercise  of  his  talents  which 
we  may  call  sliglit  and  accidental,  his  name  was  forever  associated 
with  the  act  that  began  the  national  life  of  America.  Virginia  then 
summoned  hiin  imperatively  away  to  adjust  her  laws  and  institutions 
to  the  Declaration  which  he  had  penned.  When,  at  last,  his  good 
fortune  seemed  to  forsake  him,  and  the  storm  of  war  broke  over 
Virginia,  so  long  exempt,  and  swept  away  civil  government  and 
civil  governor,  then  the  triumph  at  Yorktown  consigned  his  mishaps 
to  prompt  oblivion,  and  all  men  saw  in  the  light  of  that  triumph 
that  he  had  done  whatever  was  possible  by  civil  methods. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  complete  man  buttons  up  a  good  soldier 
whenever  he  puts  on  his  waistcoat.  This  would  be  true  if  there  were 
any  complete  men.  But  there  are  not.  If  Jefferson,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  had  gone  to  the  field,  and  kept  Arnold  from  ravaging  his 
native  province,  and  been  in  at  the  death  of  the  hunted  foe  at  York- 
town,  he  would  have  done  a  noble  and  heroic  thing ;  but  he  would 
not  have  been  Thomas  Jefferson.  And,  from  first  to  last,  there  was 
always  in  Virginia  a  redundancy  of  officers.  John  Marshall,  after- 
wards chief  justice,  went  all  the  way  from  Virginia  to  head-quarters 
near  New  York,  alone,  on  foot,  ragged,  and  destitute ;  because,  afts? 
waiting  many  months,  he  could  net  find  in  Virginia  a  chance  to  serve 
as  an  officer.  In  the  field  Jefferson  could  only  have  rendered  service 
that  many  stood  ready  to  perform ;  in  civil  office  he  did  some  splen- 
did things  which  no  maa  in  Virginia  could  have  done  so  well  as  he. 

After  the  war,  during  all  that  anxious  and  dividing  period  when 
the  thirteen  States  lacked  the  hoop  to  the  barrel,  he  was  honorably 
absent  in  France ;  and  again,  during  the  frenzied  time  of  American 
politics,  from  1797  to  1800,  he  was  safe  and  snug  at  home,  while 
friend  and  foe  conspired  to  give  prominence  and  fascination  to  his 
name.  In  the  closing  years  of  his  life  his  peace  was  disturbed  by 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  his  estate,  and  by  apprehension  for  the 
future  of  his  descendants.  But  he  died  without  knowing  the  worst, 
and  the  timely  generosity  of  two  grateful  States  saved  his  daughter 
from  painful  embarrassment.  He  was  happier  in  this  than  either  of 
the  other  two  of  the  Eepublican  triumvirate.     Monroe  died  bank* 
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nipt  and  dependent.     Mrs.  Madison  knew  what  it  was  to  want 
bread.* 

Jefferson  needed  the  happy  accidents  of  his  life  to  atone  for  his 
deficiencies  as  a  public  man.     He  was  shy ;  he  shrank  from  publi- 
city ;  he  was  not  combative ;  he  was  no  orator ;  he  could  not  have 
controlled  a  public  assembly,  nor  handled  a  mass-meeting.     Nature 
had  not  fitted  him  for  an  executive  o£cc ;  and  if  he  had  lived  in 
peaceful  times,  and  been  born  subject  to  the  ordinary  conditions,  he 
never  would  have  made  his  way  into  politics  at  all.     Whether  he 
would  have  been  an  artist  or  a  man  of  science  would  have  depended 
upon  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth;  but  he  would  have  pursued 
eitiior  of  those  careers  with  that  blending  of  passion  and  plod  which 
distinguishes  the  man  who  is  doing  the  precise  thing  Nature  meant 
him  to  do. 

But  having  been  called  into  politics,  and  kept  in  politics,  by  the 
exigencies  of  his  country,  and  by  the  proprieties  of  the  place  he 
held  in  it,  he  bore  himself  wonderfully  well.  He  represented  the 
best  side  of  his  country  in  a  foreign  land,  remaining  proof  against 
all  the  seductions  of  his  place  to  take  part  with  the  graceful  and 
picturesque  oi>pressor,  instead  of  the  homely,  helpless,  ill-favored 
oppressed.  Returning  home  he  finds  a  tone  in  society,  a  style  in 
the  government,  an  influence  in  the  air,  that  first  astonished,  soon 
disgusted  him,  and  before  long  determined  him  to  retiro  from  public 
life.  Circumstances  hud  given  to  the  narrow  Scotch  intellect 
of  young  Hamilton  an  ascendency  in  the  janformed,  groping  politics 
of  the  thirteen  States  to  which  it  was  not  naturally  entitled. 

After  dwelling  long  in  the  political  dissensions  of  that  period,  and 
tracing  their  consequences  to  the  present  moment,  I  feel  deeply  the 
truth  of  Jefferson's  remark,  that  Hamilton  was  the  evil  genius  of 
America.  He  meddled  balefully  with  the  metal  of  American  insti- 
tutions while  it  was  cooling,  and  so  muddled  the  political  system  of 

♦  *'  In  the  last  days  of  her  life,  before  Conp^rcss  had  purchased  her  hasbaiio's 
ptfpera,  Mrs.  Madison  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  porerty  ;  and  I  think  soinetiaiei 
•cSered  for  the  necoMarids  of  life.  While  I  was  a  servant  to  Mr.  (Daniel)  Web- 
ster, he  often  sent  me  to  her  with  a  market-basket  full  of  provisions,  and  told  me, 
whenever  I  saw  any  thing  in  the  house  that  I  thought  she  was  in  need  of,  to  take 
it  to  her.  I  often  did  this,  and  occasionally  {;ave  her  small  sums  from  mv  o«i 
poeket,  though  I  had  years  before  bought  my  freedom  of  her."  —  A  dJored  Atan*s 
lUmmdKenoes  of  Jamet  if  aiuon,  p.  16. 
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the  country,  tl>at  probably  it  will  never  get  the  shape  originally 
intended  till  it  is  recast.  At  the  momtnt  when  I  ain  writing  these 
words,  the  country  is  striving  to  rid  itself  of  t)iat  miserable  fug-end 
of  one  of  Hamilton's  ritliculous  ingenuities,  —  the  electoral  coUege& 
Perhaps  in  1887,  the  hundredth  annircrsary  of  the  constitutional 
convention,  the  country  may  be  ripe  for  a  etcond  constitutional  con- 
Tention,  which  will  thoroughly  Jeffersouise  the  general  govymmentj 
making  it  the  simple,  strong,  and  strictly  limited  agency  which  the 
people  meant  it  should  be,  and  desire  that  jt  shall  be.  Why  have  a 
written  constitution  if  it  is  not  to  be  religiously  complied  with? 
How  safe,  how  wise,  how  adapted  to  our  limited  human  capacity,  the 
simple  theory  of  the  general  government  which  Jefferson  and  Mad- 
tson  defended  ? 

Called  to  administer  the  government,  we  find  JefiWrson  still  at- 
tended by  that  strange,  and,  I  may,  aay  startling  good  luck,  that  pur- 
sued him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  A  general  peace  promptly 
followed  his  inauguration;  and  when  that  peace  was  broken  (an 
event  that  brought  woe  upon  the  rest  of  Christendom),  it  enabled 
Aim  to  add  to  his  country  the  most  valuable  asquisition  which  it  was 
possible  fur  it  to  receive.  While  Europe  shuddered  to  hear  the  mutter- 
ing of  the  coming  storm,  three  gentlGmcu  in  Paris  <]uictly  arranged 
the  terms  on  which  the  United  States  were  to  posses.s  the  mouths  of 
the  Missiwippi,  and  an  empire  which  the  Mississippi  drained.  But 
I  venture  again  to  ^rm,  that,  much  as  he  was  favored  by  fortune, 
his  merit  was  equal  to  his  fortune.  He  ro»e  to  every  opportunity, 
and  improved  to  the  very  uttermost  all  his  chances.  Since  civil 
government  was  founded,  never  was  a  government  administered  with 
such  strict,  such  single-hearted,  such  noble-minded,  such  wine  fidel- 
ity. Ages  bi^nce,  when  all  the  nations  will  be  republican  and  feder- 
ated, the  administration  of  Jefferaon,  Madison,  Gallatin,  and 
Dearborn  will  be  loved  and  venerdted  as  the  incomparable  model,  to 
be  aimed  at  always  if  never  reached. 

There  was  of  course  tome  shade  to  this  bright  picture  of  human 
excellence.  JelTerson,  too,  was  a  limited  and  defective  person,  like 
all  the  rest  of  our  race.  The  first  rank  among  mortals  is  ju:«tly  as- 
signed to  the  discoverers  of  truth,  and  the  second  to  those  who 
heroically  render  new  truth  available  for  human  use.  Toacanelli, 
who  taught  Columbus  that  he  could  reach  the  East  by  mailing  to  tba 
West,  represents  the  fiiat  order  id  men ;  and  the  heeue  nunnar  wlu 
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directed  has  prow  westward,  and  sailed  dauntless  till  a  new  world 
had  been  reached,  is  the  type  of  the  second.  Of  our  own  generation, 
Charles  Darwin  will  probably  be  regarded  by  posterity  as  our  first 
man  of  the  first  order,  and  John  Brown  as  a  specimen  of  the  second. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Jefferson  belonged  to  either  of  these  illustri- 
ous classes.  Nor  can  we  claim  for  him  a  place  among  men  of  genius, 
the  pets  and  darlings  of  mankind,  who  cheer,  amuse,  soften,  and 
exalt  the  care-laden  sons  of  men. 

Our  faults  appear  to  spring  from  the  same  root  as  our  excellencies. 
A  man  of  vrry  quick,  warm  sympathies,  cool  intellect,  and  good  tem- 
per is  not  the  person  to  pioneer  a  conviction.  He  is  apt  to  have  so  clear 
a  sense  of  the  necessity  which  antagonists  are  under  to  think  just  as 
they  do  think,  that  he  forbears  to  assail  their  opinions.  Some  read- 
ers of  Jefferson's  letters  will  feel,  that,  occasionally,  he  carried  his 
tolerance  of  other  people's  sentiments  to  a  point  b«»yond  what  courte- 
sy demanded.  In  writing,  for  example,  to  Isaac  Story,  one  of  the 
few  New  England  clergymen  who  sided  with  him  in  politics,  he  good- 
naturedly  used  expressions  that  seemed  to  imply  a  belief  which  we 
know  he  repudiated.  This  respectable  clergyman  had  sent  him  some 
speculations  with  regard  to  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  improved 
the  occasion  to  compliment  him  upon  his  inaugural  address.  Jefferson 
replied,  "The  laws  of  nature  have  withheld  from  us  the  means  of 
physical  knowledge  of  the  country  of  spirits  ;  and  revelation  has,  for 
reasons  unknown  to  us,  chosen  to  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  we  were. 
When  I  was  young,  I  was  fond  of  the  speculations  which  seemed  to 
promise  some  insight  into  that  hidden  country ;  but  observing  at 
length  that  they  left  me  in  the  same  ignorance  in  which  they  had 
found  me,  I  have  for  very  many  years  ceased  to  read  or  think  con- 
cerning them,  and  have  reposed  my  head  on  that  pillow  of  ignorance 
which  a  benevolent  Creator  has  made  so  soft  for  us,  knowing  how 
much  we  should  be  forced  to  use  it.  I  have  thought  it  better,  by 
nourishing  the  good  passions  and  controlling  the  bad,  to  merit  an 
inheritance  in  a  state  of  being  of  which  I  can  know  so  little,  and 
to  trust  for  the  future  tc  Him  who  has  been  so  good  for  the  past.'* 

And  again,  at  the  close  of  this  kind  and  wise  letter,  he  uses  simi- 
lar language. 

"  I  am  happy  in  your  approbation  of  the  principles  I  avowed  on 
entering  on  the  government.  Ingenious  minds,  availing  themselves 
of  the  imperfection  of  language,  have  tortured  the  expressions  out 
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of  their  plain  meaning,  in  order  to  infer  departures  ^m  them  in 
practice.  If  revealed  language  has  not  been  able  to  guard  itself 
against  misinterpretations,  I  could  not  expect  it." 

The  complaisance  to  a  clerical  friend  that  prompted  the  use  of  the 
words  revelation  and  revealed  seems  to  me  to  have  been  excessive 
and  needless.  Noticing  could  have  been  more  absurd  than  for  him 
to  obtrude  opposition  to  a  belief  which  so  many  of  the  virtuous  peo- 
ple of  Christendom  then  cherished  ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  lend 
it  support  Very  few  such  instances,  however,  occur  in  the  nine 
volumes  of  his  writings  which  we  possess,  and  none  occur  in  his 
letters  to  persons  whom  he  might  be  supposed  interested  to  concili- 
ate. The  belief  implied  in  the  use  of  the  word  revelation  is  one 
to  which  no  intelligent  person  can  be  indifferent ;  because,  if  it  is 
true,  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  beliefs,  and,  if  false,  it  is  the 
most  obstructive  and  misleading. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  he  ought,  being  an  abolition- 
ist, to  have  emancipated  his  slaves.  There  are  virtuous  and  heroic 
acts,  which,  when  they  are  done,  we  passionately  admire,  but  which, 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  no  right  to  demand  or  expect.  Few  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  history  and  character  of  John  Brown  could 
avoid  having  some  sense  of  the  real  sublimity  of  his  conduct ;  but 
who  can  pretend  that  human  affairs  admit  of  being  generally  con- 
ducted on  the  John  Brown  principle  ?  If  Jefiferson,  on  coming  to  a 
clear  sense  of  the  iniquity  of  slavery  and  the  impossibility  of  indu- 
cing Virginia  to  .abolish  it,  had  set  his  slaves  free,  and  led  them  forth 
with  his  daughter  Martha  holding  his  right  hand,  Maria  the  left, 
and  the  slaves  marching  behind  with  their  bundles  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  he  had  conducted  them  to  a  free  territory,  and  established 
them  as  freemen  and  freeholders,  standing  by  them  till  they  were 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  he  would  have  done  one  of  those 
high,  heroic  deeds  which  contemporaries  call  Quixotic,  and  posterity 
sublime.  And  if,  while  the  young  patriarch  was  on  the  march,  & 
mob  of  white  trash  had  set  upon  him  and  killed  him.  contemporariea 
might  have  said  it  served  him  right,  and  centuries  hence  his  name 
might  serve  as  the  pretext  for  a  new  religion^  and  nations  conten'l 
for  the  possession  of  his  tomb.  But  no  one  has  a  right  to  cen- 
sure him  for  not  having  done  this,  except  a  person  who  has  given  proof, 
that,  in  similar  circumstances,  he  would  have  done  it.  Such  individ- 
uals —  and  there  are  a  few  such  in  each  generation  —  seldom  cen- 
Bnre  any  one. 
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We  must  admit,  then,  that  he  belonged  neither  to  the  first  nor  to 
the  second  order  of  human  beings.  He  was  not  the  discoverer  of 
the  truths  he  loved,  nor  did  he  promote  their  acceptance  by  any  of 
the  heroic  metliods.  He  did  not  always  avoid  the  errors  to  which 
his  cast  of  character  rendered  him  peculiarly  liable. 

But  the  sum  of  his  merit  was  exceedingly  great.  He  was  an 
almost  perfect  citizen.  He  loved  and  believed  in  his  species.  Few 
men  have  ever  been  better  educated  than  he,  or  practised  more  habit- 
ually the  methods  of  an  educated  person.  He  defended  the  honor  of 
the  human  intellect  when  its  natural  foes  throughout  Christendom 
conspired  to  revile,  degrade,  and  crush  it  After  Washington,  he  was 
the  best  chief  magistrate  of  a  republic  the  world  has  ever  known ; 
and,  in  some  material  particulars,  he  surpassed  Washington.  He 
keenly  enjoyed  his  ezistencsi  and  made  it  a  benefaction  to  his  kind. 
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*  Retires  from  Continental  Congress,  194. 
Declines  French  mission,  198.  Iteforms_ 
laws  of  Vn..  219^,  ^10.  Defends  freedom  of 
thinking,  211.  Attentive  to  Hessian  pris- 
oner, 222,  223,  224.  Elected  goveror  of  Va., 
226.  Sworn  in,  229.  Retaliates  ill-treatment 
of  prisoners,  236.  Re-enforces  Gates,  241, 
242.  His  conduct  during  Arnold's  invasion, 
246,  248.  Driven  flrom  Monticello,  252. 
Retires  from  governorship,  255.  Smarts 
under  censure,  258.  Declines  a  mission  to 
France,  258.  To  Monroe  and  Lafayette,  on 
the  supposed  censure,  2.')9.  Thanked  by 
legislature  of  Va.,  260.  W*ke4,N2S£A-UPOIl 
Vj|p|^n|p-  ^.  Visited  by  Chastellux,  202. 
Loses  his  wife,  206.  Elected  peace  com- 
missioner  to  France,  206.  In  Congress  at 
Annapolis,  268.  Perfects  our  decimal  cur- 
rency, 269.  Washington  to,  on  canal  sys- 
tem, 272.  Objects  to  the  Cincinnati,  273. 
Letters  to  his  daughter  at  school,  274.    Ac- 

«  cepts  mission  to  Europe,  276.  In  Paris, 
280.  Appointed  plenipotentiary  to  France, 
283.  Impressions  of  Paris,  287.  His  labors 
there,  292.  Treats  trith  the  Algerines.  298. 
Bends  rice  and  olives  to  S.C,  807,  809. 
Buppliea  Buffon  with  tpeciiiieiw,  809.    Viail 
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to  England,  812.  Tour  !n  Europe,  814. 
His  part  In  French  Rerolntlon,  818, 823, 327. 
His  connection  with  Ledyard,  820.  Rescues 
bis  daughter  from  a  convent,  884.  Leaving 
France.  835.  Appointed  secretary  of  state, 
812.  Accepts,  845.  Welcome  home,  844. 
Takes  office  in  New  York,  840.  First  im- 
pres8k>ns,  364.  MecU  Hamilton,  874,  883. 
Helps  him  to  a  minority  In  Congress,  392, 
895.  Opposed  to  his  finance,  896.  Recom- 
mends mint,  399.  Resides  at  Pliiladelphia, 
400.  His  opinion  on  passage  of  British 
troops,  dl2.  Favors  tariff  retaliation,  414. 
Committed  by  Taino's  pamphlet,  423,  425. 
Excursion  to  Luke  Champlaiiu,  425.  Op- 
poses bank,  428.  Quarrel  with  Hamilton, 
480.  Appoints  Freneau,  432.  Discloses 
his  intention  to  retire,  441.  Hamilton  at- 
tacks, in  the  press,  446.  To  Washington, 
on  Hamilton ,  448.  His  estate  In  1798,  452. 
Washington  urges  upon  nun  mission  lo 
France,  459.  Upon  reception  of  Oenct, 
467.  Upon  Genet's  conduct,  471,  480,  483. 
Interview  with  Genet,  484.  Against  violent 
measures,  486.  Rceigns,  492.  His  oorre- 
tpondence  with  Hammond  and  Genet  pul>- 
iiahed,  493.  A  Democrat  in  practice,  495. 
Promotes  scheme  of  western  exploration, 
495.  As  a  farmer,  501. .  Visited  by  Rocho- 
foucauld,  503.  (letr  medal  for  a  plough, 
507.  Invited  to  return  to  cabinet,  51U. 
Candidate  for  the  presidency,  510,  512. 
On  Jay  treaty,  520.  Elected  vice-president, 
524.  Composes  manual,  527.  Adams  con- 
sults, 529.  Attends  banquet,  530.  Part  of 
letter  to  Mazzei  published,  533.  Urges 
Gerry  to  accept  mission  to  Franco,  541. 
On  Alien  and  tiedition  Laws,  553,  554.  To 
John  Taylor,  against  secession,  555.  To 
Gerry  on,  his  political  system,  564.  In 
campaign  of  1800,  565.  To  Nolan,  on  wild 
yes,  565.  Invents  revolving  chair,  566, 
IJes  respectintr,  in  1800,  568.  During  the 
tie  intrigues,  576.  Elected  president,  580. 
Tnaugtiratcd,  5K0.  His  first  letters,  588, 
5S9.  Eulogizes  Madison,  594.  Methods  of 
his  administration,  605.  Buys  Louisiana. 
642.  Repels  Burr,  663.  Frustrates  Burr's 
expedition,  665.  Recommends  embargo, 
674.  Corresponds  with  Mrs.  Adams,  678. 
Upon  death  of  liis  daughter  Maria,  678. 
Retiring  from  presidency,  683.  Overrun 
by  visitors,  689.    His  alarm  at  the  Missouri 


question,  696.  His  opinions  respecting  sl« 
very,  696.  Founds  University  of  Virginia, 
703.  His  habits  in  old  age,  n4.  V'jited  by 
Lafayette,  727.  Bells  his  library  to  Con- 
gress, 730.  Impoverished,  731.  Death, 
734.  Summary  of  his  life  and  character, 
737. 

Jefferson,  Mrs.  Thomas.  Marriage  of,  101. 
Character  and  habits,  105,  106.  Birth  of 
her  daughter  Martha,  107.  Her  eblldren, 
126.  Anecdote  of,  128.  Prevents  Jeffer- 
son's  acceptance  of  French  mission,  197. 
Her  ill-health,  219.  Attentive  to  Hessian 
prisoners,  221,  222.  Her  letter  to  ladles  of 
Va.,  241.  Entertains  Chastellux,  362,  263. 
Death  of,  265.  Mourned  by  her  husband, 
287. 

Jesus  Christ.    Jefferson's  remarks  upon,  838. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Bamuel.  Influences  Jefferson  s 
style,  88.    Denounces  Osslan,  89. 

Johnson,  Sir  William.    At  Saratoga,  425. 

Johnson,  Thomas.  His  gift  to  Univendty  of 
Virginia,  7lo. 

Joultte,  Mr.  Warns  Jeflbrson  of  BrltiBb 
troops,  251. 

Journalism.    An  Infknt  art,  140. 

Junius.    Remarks  upon,  257. 

Kabkaskias.    Taken  by  Clarke,  838. 

King,  Rufbs.  Discloses  transfer  of  Louisi- 
ana, 642. 

Kinglake,  A.  W.    Quoted,  191. 

Kings.  How  regarded  formerly,  134, 135, 1S6. 

Knox,  General  Henry.  Quoted  on  an  army 
toast,  351.  Upon  government,  373.  Ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  war,  378,  379.  In  cab- 
inet, 458.    On  Genet,  486,  488,  489. 

Kosciuszko,  General  Thaddeus.  Driven 
from  U.  S.  by  Alien  Law,  551, 590. 

Lafatxtte,  Gh^neral.  Applauds  Jefferson 
in  1781,  258.  Forwards  a  letter  to  him,  258. 
Jefferson  to,  on  the  public  censure,  259. 
AsRists  Jefferson  in  France,  294,  295.  Jef- 
fcrson  'to,  on  the  French  peasantry,  816. 
His  political  dinner  at  Jefferson's  house, 
326.  Sjnds  key  of  Bastille  to  Washington, 
422.  Jefferson  meditates  appointing  biro 
governor  of  Louisiana,  656.  Visits  Monti- 
cello,  727. 

Langdon,  John.    In  Congress,  164. 

Law,  John.  Hamilton  borrows  fhMBi,  85^ 
886,889,896. 
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Laws.  Of  ancient  England,  40,  M.  Of  Old 
Virginia,  52,  70,  71,  84, 199. 

Lawyers.  In  Va.,  46,  47.  Andent,  47,48,  69 
to  73.  Thrown  out  of  employment  in  1774, 
in  Va.,  146. 

Leander,  The,  Fires  into  an  American  vessel, 
672. 

Lear,  Tobias.  Assists  Washington  to  raise 
money,  877.  Quoted  upon  Palne's  pam> 
phtoi,  424,  426. 

Lebanon,  Ct.    Aids  Boston,  181. 

Ledyard,  John.  His  scheme  of  exploration, 
820. 

Lee,  Arthur.  Accuses  Bland,  178.  Dlspu- 
tattons,  208. 

Leeds,  Duko  of.  In  conference  with  O.  Mor< 
ris,  409,  410. 

Lee,  Henry.  Befriends  Freneau,  478.  Ad- 
vises Genet,  477.    A  talc*bearer,  621. 

Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot.  In  consultation  up- 
on Gaspee  affair,  119.  Aids  to  reform  Va., 
214. 

Loe,  Richard  Henry ...—Im -consultation  upon 
Gaspee  affair,  119.  121.  His  bill  against 
slave  trade,  139.  Elected  to  Continental 
Congress,  143,  144.  On  commiUce  to  arm 
Va.,  150.  In  Congress,  164.  'Re-elected, 
172.  Signs  Jefferson's  commission,  283. 
Jefferson  gets  a  lamp  for,  304. 

L'Kmbuscadc.    At  Charleston,  469,  470. 

Leslie,  General  A.  Cooperates  with  Com- 
woUis,  244. 

Letters.  Their  use  as  material  of  biography, 
41. 

Lewis,  Meriwether.  Private  Secretary  to 
Jefferson,  623.  His  exploring  expediUon, 
628. 

Lexington.    Battle  of,  153, 156. 

Liberty,  The.    Burnt  at  Newport,  111. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  His  definition  of  slavery, 
655. 

Lincoln,  Levi.  Takes  possession  of  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  586.  Appointed  at- 
tomey.general,  598. 

L'Infant,  Mt^or.    His  mission  to  France,  274. 

Little  Sarah,  The.    Captured,  470. 

Livingston,  U.  U.  On  committee  to  draught 
Declaration  of  Independence,  187.  Minis- 
ter to  France,  599.  Why  recalled,  606. 
Bends  sheep  to  Jefferson,  626.  Negotiates' 
for  purclinsc  of  Louisiana,  643,  654. 

Livingston ,  Wi  Hi  am .  In  Congress,  164.  Jef- 
ISenon  nrgea  to  pen  Iranght,  160. 


Logan,  Dr.  Gf  >rge.  His  attempt  to  prescrvt 
peace  betwejn  France  and  U.  8.,  562. 

Logic,  Charles.  His  generosity  to  Americar 
captives  in  Algiers,  297. 

London.    Bends  aid  to  Boston  in  1774, 132. 

Louis  XV.  .In  affair  of  Damiens,  134. 

Louis  XVI.  His  inconvenient  virtue,  32^. 
Paine  tries  to  save,  454.    Executed,  456. 

Louisiana.    Purchase  of,  641. 

Lyttleton,  Lord.    His  work  upon  law,  47. 

McCleod,  Captain.   ProtccU  Monticello,  258. 

Macon,  Nathaniel.    Jefferson  consults,  607. 

MacPherson,  Charles.  Jefferson  knows,  40. 
Jefferson  asks  to  send  Osslan  MSB.,  and 
Gaelic  works,  102. 

Madison,  James.  Remembered  Braddock's 
defeat,  16.  Why  he  entered  Princeton,  25. 
Escaped  vices  of  Va.,  30.  His  excessive 
study,  60.  Advised  by  Jefferson  as  to  his 
studies,  61,  62.  Upon  Jefferson  as  a  speak- 
er, 83.  Lost  election  by  refusing  to  can- 
vass, 88.  Upon  intolerance  of  the  church 
in  Va.,  202,  203.  His  character  and  career, 
208.  Aids  to  reform  Va.,  208,  210.  To 
Jefferson  on  public  affairs  in  1780,  238. 
Upon  Jefferson's  election  to  France,  266. 
Disappointed  in  love,  270.  Jefferson  ui^s 
to  settle  near  Monticello,  271.  Guardian 
of  Jefferson's  nephew,  276.  Jefferson  to, 
upon  France,  289.  Jefferson  gets  a  watch 
for,  304.  Jefferson  to,  on  architecture,  305. 
On  accepting  office,  317.  Visits  Jefferson 
in  1790,  345.  Jefferson  to,  on  French  Revo- 
lution,  351.  To  Jefferson  on  the  new  gov- 
ernment, 876.  Cordial  with  Hamilton  in 
1789,  383.  His  difference  with  Hamilton, 
891.  On  site  fur  a  capiul,  394.  With  Jef. 
ferson  on  an  excursion,  425.  Advances 
Freneau,  432.  Hamilton  accuses,  iM.  Jef* 
ferson  to,  on  Genet,  403.  On  his  desire  to 
resign,  492.  On  beginning  of  Adams's  prea* 
idency,  523.  Proposed  as  minister  to  France, 
631.  Urged  by  Jefferson  to  write,  554. 
Appointed  secretary  of  state,  592.  His  ca- 
reer, 593.  Presents  Merry  to  Jefferson,  619. 
Imports  sheep,  626.  Pigs,  672.  In  negotia- 
tion for  purchase  of  Louisiana,  643.  Jef. 
ferson  to,  on  impending  war,  673.  Jefferson 
defends,  687.  Upon  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 706.    Impoverished,  742. 

Madison,  Colonel  John.  After  Braddock*! 
defeat*  lA.   Hif  dMtli»MdL 
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Madison,  Mm.  James.    Her  poverty,  742. 

Madi9on,  Professor  James.  Observes  the 
winds,  263. 

\ragna  Charta.  Source  of  liberal  politics,  47, 
48,  71.    Virifinlans  ntUchcd  to,  121. 

Maison  Qunrr^e.    At  Nismes,  305,  315,  322. 

Munsflcld,  Lord.    Jefferson  disapproves,  48. 

Marboin,  M.  do.    See  Barbe-Marbois. 

Marbloboad,  Mass.    Aids  Boston,  131. 

Marie  Antoinette.  Her  high  play,  316.  Jef- 
ferson's opinion  of,  028.  Quoted  upon  the 
American  Revolution,  417.  Burlcc  eulo- 
gizes, 418.    Advances  Genet,  461,  462. 

Marriage.    Remarks  upon,  8, 103. 

Marsellaisc,  The.  Sung  in  Philadelphia  thea- 
tres, 456. 

Mamhall,  John.  Quoted  upon  Jefferson,  493. 
To  France  in  grand  embassy,  641,  649,  650. 
Anecdote  of,  686.  Dines  with  Burr,  666. 
In  trial  of  Burr,  669. 

Martin,  Luther.    Defends  Burr,  666,  668. 

Martin.  Receives  British  troops  at  Monti- 
cello,  258. 

Maryland.    Aids  Boston,  131. 

Mason,  George.  Aids  to  reform  Va.,  207, 
214.    His  opinion  of  Hamilton,  862. 

Mason,  Rev.  Juhn.  Quoted  upon  Jefferson, 
671.    Upon  Bonaparte,  671. 

MassachuHctts  Historical  Society.  Public 
obligations  to,  133. 

Massachusetts.  Asks  co-operation  of  Va., 
85.  Virginia  imitates,  95,  123.  Jefferson 
extols,  162,  702. 

Mathurins,  The.  Employed  to  ransom  Amer- 
lean  captives,  300. 

Maury,  James,  jun.  Consul  to  Liverpool, 
17. 

Maury,  Rev.  James.  Jefferson  attends  his 
school,  16. 

Maury,  Rev.  Mr.  Marries  Martha  Jefferson, 
846. 

Mazzei,  Philip.  Settles  near  MonticoUo,  104. 
Supplies  Jefferson's  garden,  105.  To  Eu- 
rope for  a  loan,  227,  229.  In  Paris,  329. 
Publishes  extract  from  Jefferson's  letter, 
683.    Anecdote  of,  573. 

Meade,  Colonel  K.  K.    Attached  to  Hamilton 
854. 

Meade,  "William.  Quoted  upon  industry  of 
Old  Virginia,  11.  Upon  the  Washingtons, 
32.    Upon  the  cl(rg>'  of  Va.,  65,  56,  57,  59. 

Medicine  men.    Jefferson  describes,  677. 

Merchants.    Jefferson  dislikes,  880. 


Merry,  Mr.  His  reception  by  JefTerKn,  928, 
621. 

Mexico.  Jefferson  discourages  revolution  in, 
322. 

Michoud,  Andrew.  Attempts  to  explore 
west,  496. 

Mifflin,  Governor.  In  Genet  affair,  483,  4Sd. 
His  reception  of  Jefferson  at  Philail(;!|^s 
627,  628. 

Miller,  Samuel.  His  gift  to  University  of 
Virginia,  710. 

Mint.    Established  at  Philadelphia,  398. 

Mirabeau,  Count  Honor^.  Jefferson  ad- 
mired, 825. 

Miranda,  Don  Francisco.  His  scheme  of 
South  American  Independence,  551. 

Monroe,  Colonel  James,  14. 

Monroe,  James.  His  father,  14.  Advised  by 
Jefferson  as  to  his  studies,  61,  62.  In  the 
Acid  In  1781,  252.  Jefferson  to,  on  the  cen- 
sure, 259.  Buying  land  near  Monticello, 
270,  271.  Jefferson  to,  on  France,  287. 
Jefferson  to,  on  need  of  a  navy,  351.  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  deadlock  in  Congress,  305.  On 
Palne,  427.  Builds  house  near  Jefferson, 
607.  Minister  to  France,  622.  Assists 
Palne,  623.  Why  not  a  graduate  of  a  col- 
lege, 600.  Minister  in  London,  621.  To 
Paris  for  purchase  of  Louisiana,  650,  653, 
654.  Negotiates  treaty  with  England,  672. 
Reconciled  to  Madison,  687. 

Monticello.  Why  chosen  for  a  residence,  44. 
Jefferson  goes  to  live  at,  98.  Improves,  99, 
105, 106.  Described,  106.  Seized  by  TarU 
ton,  252.  Visited  by  ChasU'llux,  262.  The 
prevalent  winds  there,  263. 

Montmorin,  Count  de.  l.]k)uference  with  Jef 
fersou,  340. 

Moody,  Samuel.    Sends  aid  to  Boston,  132. 

Moore,  Thomas.  His  verses  upon  Jcflferson, 
605.  His  interview  with  Jefferson,  611. 
Jefferson  eqjoys  his  poetry,  621. 

Montague,  Admiral.  In  affair  of  the  Gsspes, 
116, 117, 119. 

Montague,  Captain.  Threatens  to  Are  upoo 
Williamsburg,  168. 

Monl/eal.    Aids  Boston,  131. 

Morrifi,  Gouverncur.  Su^^^sts  decimal  cnr. 
rency,  269.  His  character,  294.  At  Jef^r. 
son's  house  in  PariK,  320,  32S.  Assists 
French  nobles,  828.  Quoted  upon  nobility 
in  France,  329.  His  bet  with  Hamilton, 
869.    Envoy  to  England,  40S.    Upon  lUm. 
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Uton's  opinions,  450.  In  PaiiB  during  reign 
of  terror,  457.  Replaced  by  Monroe,  622. 
VisiU  Mt.  Vernon,  562.  Interviews  Jeffcr. 
son  on  the  tie,  577.  Ills  opinion  thereon, 
580.  Describes  Washington,  D.C.,  601. 
Upon  Jefferson's  administration,  633,  650. 
Upon  Monroe's  appointment  to  France,  671. 

Morris,  Robert.  Sigus  treaty  of  peace,  269. 
Hill  tobacco  contract  with  France,  293,  2d4. 
Hamilton  to,  on  finance,  358,  359.  In  New 
York  in  1789,  367.  Recommends  Hamilton, 
377. 

Morris,  William.    Killed  by  Indians,  234. 

Moultrie,  Ctovemor  W.  In  Genet  afEalr, 
470. 

Mousticr,  Count  de.  Jefferson  to,  on  Louisi- 
ana, 642. 

Muhlenberg,  General  J.  P.  G.  Jefferson  to, 
on  his  wine  duty.  626. 

Narraoansett  Bat.  Scenes  in,  before  Rev- 
olution, 108  to  116. 

Natural  Bridge.  Owned  by  Jefferson,  103. 
Visited  by  Chustcllux,  264. 

Naturalization.    Terms  of,  213. 

Neckcr,  Jacques.    Gets  flour  flrom  U.  8.,  325. 

Negroes,  The.    Jefferson's  opinion  of,  199. 

Nelson,  Thomas.  Elected  to  Congress,  172. 
Despatched  to  eiwtem  counties,  240,  246. 
Governor  of  Va.,  255. 

Nemour,  Dupont  de.  Jefferson  to,  on  Loui- 
siana purchase,  646. 

New  England.  Early  laws  of,  51.  Prosperi- 
ty of,  77.  Ought  not  to  have  been  so 
named,  120.  Enriched  by  commerce  in 
slaves,  190.  How  its  men  were  formed, 
195.  Bides  against  the  embargo,  674.  Re- 
marks upon,  700. 

New  Hampshire.    Aids  Boston,  132. 

New  Jersey.    Aids  Boston,  131. 

Newport,  R.  I.  Commerce  of,  before  Revolu- 
tion, 108,  109.  Scenes  at.  111,  113,  117. 
Aids  Boston,  132.    Allusion  to,  388. 

Newspaper!^    Jefferson  upon,  in  1787,  317. 

New  York,  City  of.  Visited  by  Jefferson  In 
1766,  68.  Aids  Boston  in  1774,  132.  Inde- 
pendence declared  at,  193.  Society  of,  in 
1790,  364,  367,  368.  Beginning  of  rapid 
growth,  396.    Congress  removes  ttom,  400. 

Nicholas,  George.  Confers  with  Jefferson  on 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  658. 

Nicholas,  R.  C.  On  committee  with  Jeffer- 
son, 92, 124.    QnicU  the  people,  168.    Elect- 1 
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od  chairman  of  Borgesses    of  Vik,  174. 

His  politics,  200. 
Nicholas,  W.  C.    Confers  with  J(  ffcrson,  658. 
Noaillcs,  Viconipte  de.    At  Philtdelphia,  477. 
Norfolk,  Va.    Burnt    by  the    English,  185. 

Jefferson  at,  in  1789,  342. 
North  Carolina.    Aids  Boston,  131, 
North,  Lord.    Comes  to  the  premiership,  97. 

His  proposition  to  the  colonies,  150. 
Norwich,  Ct.    Aids  Boston,  131. 
Notes  upon  Virginia.    Written  by  Jefferson, 

260.    PubUshed,  310. 

Oliyes.    Jefferson's  efforts  to  Introduce  Into 

the  U.  S.,  307. 
Ontasset^.    His  oratory,  10. 
Orleans,  Duke  of.    G.  Morris  assists,  328. 
Osgood,  Dr.  David.    Assails  Jefferson,  690. 
Ossian.    Jefferson  loves,  39.    Gives  name  to 

a  town,  40.    Jefferson  intends  to  read  him 

in  the  original,  102.    Recent  light  on,  103. 

Jefferson  and  Chasteilux  converse  upon,  263. 
Otis,  J.  Upon  British  protective  system,  275. 
Owen,  Robert  Dale.    Alluded  to,  631. 

Paca,  William.    In  Congress,  163. 

Page,  John.  At  college,  24.  Jefferson  to, 
upon  his  love,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38.  His  house, 
36.  Marriage,  41.  Jefferson  to,  on  Dab- 
ney  Carr,  44.  Advises  Dunmore,  165, 157. 
In  House  of  Burgesses,  175.  Devises  seal 
for  Va.,  193.  Candidate  for  governor  of 
Va.,  225.  Jefferson  to.  In  1785,  287.  Sec- 
ond marriage  in  New  York,  349.  Jefferson 
appoints  to  office,  608. 

Paine,  Thomas.  His  Common  Sense  pub- 
lished,  186.  Quoted,  190.  Gives  a  year's 
salary  to  the  Revolution,  238.  Jeffbrson  to, 
on  the  press,  317.  Hamilton  replies  to  hli 
Common  Sense,  354.  Replies  to  Burke  on 
French  Revolution,  421.  Forwards  key  of 
Bastille  to  Washington,  422.  His  pamphlet 
in  United  States,  423,  425,  426.  Jefferson 
to,  on  the  same,  427.  Defended  by  Fre* 
neau,  434.  Endeavors  to  ssve  Louis  XVI. 
Burnt  in  efllgy  at  Bristol,  476.  Befriended 
in  Paris  by  Monroe,  523.  Gives  money 
toward  FVench  invasion  of  England,  640. 
Offends  Bonaparte,  583.  Permitted  to  re- 
turn  to  U.S.  in  a  naval  ship,  590.  His  abodfi 
in  Paris,  500.    Remarks  upcn,  501,  606. 

Pardoning  Power.    How  exercised  by  Jeffe» 
son,68S. 
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IHuElsh,  John.    O.  IConlt  to,  on  Jeffbnoo » 071. 

PaysoD,  £  iward.    Aisails  Jefferson,  600. 

Pendleton,  Bdmund.  On  committee  of  cor- 
respondence,  124.  Elected  to  Continental 
Oongrees,  143.  On  committee  to  ano  Va., 
ISO.  Thanked  by  BorgeMes,  172.  Hla 
dexterity  In  debate,  209,  213,  215. 

PepporllU  Matt.    Aida  Boston,  130. 

Philadelphia.  Bends  aid  to  Boston  in  1774, 
132.  Continental  Congress  meets  at^  163. 
Defended  by  galleys,  181.  Lead  collected 
from  house  to  house,  186.  Seat  of  general 
government,  395.  Congress  removes  to, 
400.    Scenes  at.  in  1798, 470. 

Phillips,  General  William.  A  prisoner  In 
Va.,  222.  Remonstrates  on  behalf  of  Hen- 
ry Hamilton,  236. 

Philosophical  Society.  Jeffbrson  sending  his 
Notes  to,  810.  '  Members  of,  witness  an 
experiment,  397.  Sends  Michand  to  explore 
west,  495. 

Pickering,  Timothy.  Upon  Botetourt's  coach, 
225. 

Pike,  General  Z.  H.  Explores  western 
country,  629. 

Pincknoy,  General  C.  C.  Commisslorer  to 
France,  541 ,  548.  Candidate  for  presidency, 
562, 600.  Upon  Jefferson's  administration, 
683. 

Plntard,  John.    Resigns  clerkship,  432. 

Pitt,  William.  Exempts  JeflV»rsou's  baggage 
lh)m  the  duties,  341.  In  conference  with 
Adams,  404.    With  G.  Morris,  408. 

Plymouth,  Mass.    Incident  at,  145. 

Politcncsii.    Importance  of,  430. 

Port  Bill,  Boston,  129  to  133. 

Portsmouth,  N.H.    Aids  Boston,  132. 

Price,  Dr.  Richard.  Calls  forth  Burke's 
reflections,  417. 

Pricf:,  Mr.    His  duel  with  Eackcr,  659. 

Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph.  Jefferson  recom* 
mends  to  students,  61.  Jeflbrson  to,  on 
classical  udocation,  216.  Uis  house  de- 
stroyed, 477,  496.  Ilis  life  in  England,  497. 
Removes  to  America,  490.  Jefferson  at- 
tends his  chnrch,  530.  Menaced  by  Alien 
Law,  551.  Preaches  in  Philadelphia,  574. 
Jefferson  ii.vitcs  and  commends,  5S9.  Jef. 
ferson  consults  on  the  University,  704. 

Primogeniture.    Abolished  in  Va.,  214. 

rrisoucrs  of  wor.  How  treated  in  Revolu- 
tionary War,  234,  23.i,  236. 

Protective  System.    Before  the  Revelation, 


100,  275.  Straggles  to  dattroy,  S7T.  JcH 
fenon  opposes  In  France,  292,  840.  E&» 
land  devoted  to,  414.    Complicated,  680. 

Providence,  R J.  Commerce  of,  before  Rev* 
olution,  106.  Men  of,  bum  tlie  Gaspee, 
112  to  116.    Aids  Boston,  132. 

Pardle,  Hugh     Barbarity  to,  41S. 

QniAEC.    Sends  aid  to  Boston,  181. 

Quincy,  Josiah.  Quoted  on  Merry's  r«otp> 
tion,  610.  Opposes  purchase  of  LonMana, 
654.    On  Jefferson's  retirement,  684. 

Radicals.    Remarks  apon,  207. 

Raglan,  Lord,  101. 

Raleigh  Tavern.    Soenes  in,  84, 110. 

Randall,  Henry  S.  Quoted  upon  Peter  Jefl 
ferson,  8.  Upon  Jefferson's  habits,  43. 
Upon  his  law-practice,  81.  Upon  Mrs. 
Carr,  125.  Upon  Jefferson's  skill  in  music, 
222.  Upon  Jein»rM>n's  exactness,  814.  Up- 
on his  welcome  home,  845.  Upon  T.  M. 
Randolph,  504.  Upon  treatment  of  the 
slaves  at  Monticello,  508.  Defends  Jeffer- 
son, 560.  Relates  anecdotes  of  Jefferson's 
simple  manners,  624.  Furnishes  reminis- 
cences of  Jeil^rson's  grand-daugfaiers,  714. 
Upon  raising  money  for  Jefferson,  731. 

Randolph,  Edmund.  At  college,  25.  Jefller- 
son  gets  books  for,  304.  Appointed  attor- 
ney-general, 880.  Described,  880.  Uamil- 
tou  to,  on  the  French  Revolution,  456.  His 
opinion  on  privateering,  481.  On  Genet, 
488.  Jcflierson  to,  on  the  pardoning  power, 
632. 

Randolph,  George  Wythe,  570. 

Randolph,  Isham.  His  lineage  and  cbaraeisr, 
4,7. 

Randolph,  John.  Att'y-gen.  of  Va.  Selis 
violin  to  Jeflterson,  176.  Jefferson  to,  on 
public  affairs,  177, 180. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke.  Upon  Jefhr* 
son,  210.  Toasu  Martha  Jefferson,  401. 
Goes  into  opposition,  607.  Eulogises  Jef- 
ferson's administration,  618. 

Randolph,  Martha  Jefferson.  Bom,  107. 
Anecdote  of,  as  a  child,  128.  Upon  tbe 
death  of  her  mother,  265.  Jeffenran  ad- 
vises, 274.  To  Paris.  277,  280.  At  school 
in  Paris,  830, 332.  Rescued  tnan  a  convent, 
333,  334.  Engaged  to  be  married,  334. 
Return  home,  344.    Married,  31t>.    Jeffcr- 

I     eon  to,  on  birth  of  a  child,  400.    On  the 
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marriage  of  ber  frther-in-Uw,  401.  Je£fer. 
son  to,  on  Lake  Georg^e,  425.  Jeff«rton  to, 
on  party  violence,  555.  Refutes  the  Dusky 
Sally  slander,  570.  Uves  at  Monticello, 
688.    Her  disposition,  603.    Her  death,  786. 

Randolph,  Colonel  PetcfT.   Anecdote  of,  66. 

Randolph,  Peyton.  Revered  by  Jefferson, 
30.  Anecdote  of,  66.  Elected  speaker  of 
House  of  Burgesses,  00.  On  committee  of 
correspondence,  124.  Presents  Jefferson's 
draught  of  instructions,  142.  Proscribed  in 
England,  142.  Elected  to  Contiaental  Con* 
gress,  143.  Chairman  of  It,  151.  Quieto 
the  people,  158.  Induces  troops  to  return 
home,  154.  Induces  Jefferson  to  reply  to 
North,  158.  In  Congress,  163.  Re  elected, 
172.    Retires  fh>m  public  life,  174. 

Randolph,  Colonel  T.  J.  Quoted  upon  the 
Dusky  Sally  slander,  660.  Anecdote  of  his 
youth,  624.  Describes  Jefferson's  labors 
for  the  university,  706. 

Randolph,  Thomas  Mann.  In  Paris,  884. 
Engaged  to  Martha  Jefferson,  834.  Mar- 
ries her,  846.  Marriage  o^  his  father,  401. 
His  impetuosity,  504.  His  opinions  respect- 
ing slavery,  604.  His  translation  ft-om  the 
Greek,  697. 

Randolph,  William,  4. 

Reid,  Lieutenant.    His  vessel  burnt.  111. 

Religion  set  firee  in  Va.,  210,  211.  Effect  of  it 
in  Franco,  811.  Jefferson  advises  nephew 
respecting,  888.  His  opinions  on,  711,  712, 
744. 

Reynolds,  James.  Extorts  money  from  Ham- 
ilton, 536,  538. 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Jamea.  Her  amonr  with 
Hamilton,  535. 

Rhode  Island.  People  o(^  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, 110.  Accepts  Independence,  108.  Jef- 
ferson's remarks  upon,  830. 

Rice.  Jefferson  sends  varieties  of,  to  U.  S., 
807,  808,  800. 

Richmond,  Va.  Convention  at,  in  1775,  140. 
Becomes  capital  of  Va.,  213,  238.  Public 
buildings  at,  305. 

Riedesel,  General.  A  prisoner  in  Va.,  221, 
228.    Liberality  to  his  troops,  228. 

Riedesel,  Madame.  Her  residence  in  Va.,  221. 
Her  habits,  223,  228. 

Blttenhonse,  David.  With  Franklin  on  the 
Delaware,  181.  Jefferson  employs,  221. 
Witnesses  an  experiment,  808.  Receives 
Genet,  471. 


Rivanna  River,  2.  Improved  bj  Jfffenon« 
42. 

Rives,  William  O.  Quoted  upon  vioUn,  12. 
Upon  Jefferson's  plough,  607. 

Robinson,  Crabb.  Quoted  upon  good  com- 
pany,  164. 

Rochefoucauld,  Duo  de  la.  Viaita  Monti* 
cello,  603.  • 

Rogers,  SamueL    Anecdote  of,  108. 

Rolfe,  John.    Plants  first  tobacco  in  Va.,  72. 

Roswell,  Va.    Described,  86. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin.  Jefferson  to,  on  the 
message  system,  623. 

Rutland,  Vt    Aids  Boston,  132. 

Kutledge,  Edward.  In  Congress,  164.  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  rice,  308. 

Rutledgc,  John.  In  Congress,  164.  His 
draught  rejected,  168.  Jefferson  to,  on  Eu- 
ropean governments,  280. 

« 

Sabin,  Mr.    On  the  burning  of  the  Gaspee, 

117. 
St.  Clair,  General  Arthur.    Defeated,  418, 

416. 
St.  John,  The.    Fired  into  at  Newport,  111. 
Salaries.    Insufficient,  paid  by  U.  S.,  286. 
Salem,  Mass.    Aids  Boston  in  1774^  182. 
Saratoga  Springs.    In  early  days,  425. 
Saxe- Weimar,  Duke  ot    Relates  visit  to  Mon- 
ticello, 724. 
Soott,  Sir  Walter.    Admired  James  Watt, 

374.    Jefferson  npon,  713. 
Secession.    Jefferson's  argument  against,  565. 
Shadwell  farm.    Why  so  named,  5.    Charged 

with  support  of  Jefferson's  mother  and 

sisters,  31.    House  burnt,  08. 
Sedgwick,  Catharine.    Quoted  upon  her  fa* 

ther,  873. 
Sedgwick,  Theodore.    His   arrogance,   878. 

Quoted,  894.    Hamilton  to,  on  John  Adams, 

562. 
Sedition  Law,  The.    Described,  662.    Jeflsr- 

son's  opinion  of,  553,  670. 
Selma,  Ala.    Why  so  named,  40. 
Sessions,  Darius.    In  affEdr  of  the  Gaspae, 

111  to  115. 
Shard,  Julius,  104. 
Sheep.    Imported  by  Jefferson,  626. 
Sheridan,  General  P.  H.    Protecu  Unlverti. 

ty  of  Virginia,  710. 
Sherman,    Roger.    In    Congress,    164,    187. 

Signs  treaty  of  peace,  200. 
Shippen,  Dr.   Inooolatea  Jefferson*  67. 
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HUori,  WUHam.  Belov«d  by  Jeftenoo,  270. 
In  Paris  with  Jeffenon,  824,  883.  Charge 
at  Paris,  836,  340.  Jefferson  to,  on  the 
French  Revolation,  466.  On  selling  his 
stock,  494.    Jefferson  recalls,  600. 

Bimcoc,  Colonel.    His  proclamation,  616. 

Bkclton,  Martha.    Marries  Jefferson,  101. 

Slavery'.  In  Jefferson's  bf  yhood,  11.  Ab- 
horred by  George  Wythe,  81.  In  Va.,  66. 
Jefferson's  bill  concerning,  in  Uonse  of 
Burgesses,  07.  Opposition  to,  in  the  colo> 
nies,  139.  A  cause  of  terror  in  times  of  civ- 
il conmiotion,  162.  Denounced  in  draught 
of  Declaration  of  Independence,  189,  190. 
iiemarks  upon,  199.  Jefferson's  scheme  to 
abolish,  218.  Jefferson  denounce,  in  his 
Notes  on  Va.,  260.  Jefferson  moves  to  pre- 
vent, in  N.  W.  territory,  270.  His  remarks 
upon,  in  Paris,  336. 

Sloane,  Hans,  6.  * 

Slodts,  A.    His  Diana,  816. 

Small,  Dr.  William.  Instructs  Jefferson,  24, 
26,  30.  Removes  to  Birmingham,  31.  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  Lexington,  156. 

Snith,  Dr.  John  B.  Converses  with  Mazzel, 
672. 

Smith,  Mrs.  E.  Vale.  Quoted  on  marine  spo- 
liation, 618,    Upon  Algerine  piracies,  636. 

Smith,  Rev.  Cotton  Mather.  Slanders  Jeffer- 
son,  668. 

Smith,  Robert.  Appointed  secretary  of  the 
navy,  599.    Why,  ^00. 

South  Carolina.    Aids  Boston,  131. 

Springfield,  Moss.    Aids  Boston  in  1774, 132. 

Stamp  Act.    Opposition  to,  in  Va.,  03,  64,  65. 

Story,  Rev.  Isaac.  Jefferson  to,  on  religion, 
?4«. 

State  Rights.    Light  on  the  question  of,  259. 

Siiles,  Dr.  Ezra.  Jefferson  to,  on  a  flower, 
309. 

Stratford  upon  Avon.  Visited  by  Jefferson 
and  Adams,  314. 

Strikers.  Their  operations  described,  640, 647. 

Stone,  William.    In  Congress,  163. 

Sullivan,  General.  Sends  moose  to  Jefferson, 
310. 

Swartwout,  John.  His  duel  with  Clinton, 
668. 

Talleyrand,  Prince.  Upon  Hamilton,  431. 
In  X  T  Z  affair,  646,  648.  In  negotiation 
for  cession  of  Louisiana  to  U.  S.,  646. 

ral0D,M.    At  Philadelphia,  477. 


Tammany  Society,  of  Baltimore.    Aneodoia 
of,  610. 

Taney,  Roger.  Describes  Luther  Martin,  666. 

Tarlton,  Colonel  Bannastre.  Seizes  Monti- 
cello,  252. 

Taylor,  John.  To  Jefferson  on  seoeaaioii« 
666. 

Temant,  M.    At  Philadelphia,  468. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.    Quoted,  379,  614. 

Threshing  Machio«r.    Where  invented,  506. 

Ticknor,  George.  Quoted  upon  Talleyrand* 
431. 

Tie,  The.    Between  Jefferson  and  Burr,  676. 

Tobacco.  Use  of,  disapproved  in  Va.,  27. 
Clergy  paid  in,  66.  Culture  of,  in  Va.,  72, 
Frauds  upon,  74.  ExporUtion  of,  forbid- 
den, 144.    Monopoly  of,  in  France.  202. 

Townsend,  Charles.  Quoted  ui>on  British 
policy,  85. 

Township  system.    Jefferson  upon,  674. 

Tracy,  Nathaniel.  To  Europe  witli  Jefferscn, 
279. 

Tripoli.    Negotiations  with,  in  1786,  299. 

Trist,  N.  P.  Quoted  upon  breach  between 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  391.  Upon  Jeffer. 
son's  regard  for  Madison,  691.  Governor 
T.  M.  Randolph's  letters  to,  694.  At  death- 
bed  of  Jefferson,  733. 

Troup,  Colonel  Robert  Takes  Hamilton's 
law  business,  377. 

Tucker,  Professor  George.  Upon  tobacco- 
rollers  of  Va.,  201.  Upon  Jefferson's  ap- 
pointinent  policy,  608. 

Tunis,  Bey  of.  His  conversation  with  Eaton. 
638. 

Tuscany,  Duke  of.    Refuses  a  loan,  227, 2St8. 

Twain,  Mark.    Quoted,  674. 

Uniyersitt  of  Virginia.  Founded  by  Jef- 
son,  703. 

Van  Buren,  Martin.  Quoted  upon  G.  Mor- 
ris at  Washington,  368. 

Vans  Murray,  William.  Goes  as  minister  to 
Prance,  561. 

Venable,  Dr.  Charles.  Describes  University 
of  Virginia,  708. 

Vergennes,  Count  de.  Advises  the  Amcri- 
can  commissioners  in  1784,  282.  Receives 
Jefferson,  283.    Conic  renccs  with  him,  292. 

Vermont.  Sends  aid  to  Boston,  132.  Jef. 
ferson  visits,  in  1791,  426. 

Vestryman.    The  oath  of,  in  Va.,  60. 
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Victor,  lieut-GtoMnl.  Appointed  to  com- 
mand in  Louisiana,  047. 

Vincennea.    Taken  by  Clarke,  234,  237. 

Violin,  The.    lUi  uae  in  Virginia,  12.    Jeffcr- 

^         son  playa,  27,  28,  34,  87.    Saved  from  the 

burning  house,  98.    Odd  compact  for  one, 

175.    Jeffcrson'a  aklU  upon,  222.    Deprived 

of,  314. 

Virginia.  The  ancient  sportaol^  12.  Schools 
of,  in  early  days,  14.  Its  ancient  capital, 
x9.  HabiU  of,  27.  Early  gambling  in,  29. 
No  choice  of  occupations  in,  32.  Early  laws 
of,  51,  52.  Clergy  in  olden  time,  66,  57.  58. 
Tobacco  culture  In,  73.  Legislature  of,  82. 
In  accord  with  Mass.,  85.  lieception  of  Lord 
Botetourt,  86.  Dependent  upon  U  reat  Brlt- 
f*iu  for  manufactures,  95.  Winter  in,  101, 
104.  Attached  to  monarchy,  120.  And  to 
liberty,  122.  Aids  Boston,  131.  Elects  mem- 
bers  of  Continental  Congress,  143.  Pays 
her  members  liberally,  162.  Menaced  with 
devastation  in  1775,  183.  Its  admirable 
legislature,  184.  Decides  for  independence, 
186,  187.  Ucr  ancient  laws  reformed  by 
Jefferson,  109.  An  election  in,  described, 
200.  Witchcraft  in,  202.  During  first  years 
of  Revolutionary  War,  220.  Hessian  pris- 
oners in,  221,  223.  Ratifies  treaty  as  a  sov- 
ereign state,  229.  Ravaged  by  Arnold, 
246.  By  Comwallis,  258.  Notes  upon,  by 
Jefferson,  260.    Farming  in,  501,  502. 

Volney,  Compte  de.  Flies  from  Alien  Law, 
551,  590. 

Voltaire.  Upon  execution  of  Damiens,  135. 
Interested  in  American  Revolution,  146. 
Upon  anvil  and  hammer,  288.  Upon  fish  in 
Lent,  807.  Upon  Newton,  489.  Knew  the 
Oallatins,  595. 

Walsh,  Robert.  G-.  Morris  to,  on  Hamil- 
ton, 450. 

Wanton,  Joseph.  In  affair  of  the  Gaspce, 
lU  to  115. 

Ward,  General  Artemas.  Knox,  his  aid-de- 
camp, 378. 

Washington,  Augustine.  Consulted  by  Boston 
committee,  132. 

Washington,  D.C.  Selection  of  the  site,  393. 
Laid  out,  399.  Ctovommcnt  removed  to, 
600.   Described,  601. 

Washington,  George.  In  the  field  after  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  15.  Project  of  his  going  to 
■ea  before  the  mast,  82.  Upon  fraads  In 


'  London,  77.  InHoueof  Burge«M«r  M>M> 
Elected  to  Continental  Congress,  144, 14& 
On  committee  to  arm  Va.,  150.  Command* 
er-in-chief,  161.  Hears  of  Bunker  Hill,  162. 
Thanked  by  Burgesses  of  Va.,  1 72.  Decides 
to  release  Henry  Hamilton,  230.  Jefferson 
to,  on  danger  of  Va.  in  1781,  2ol.  Resign- 
ing Ills  commission,  269.  ForeteUs  the  Erie 
canal,  272,  273.  Upon  the  draught  of  the 
commercial  treaty  of  1784,  282.  Wrong  to 
refUse  pay,  286.  Jefferson  to,  firom  France, 
288.  Jefferson  to,  on  the  Kings,  316.  Ap- 
points Jefferson  secretary  of  state,  845. 
Dangerous  illness  in  1700,  350.  Quoted  on 
need  of  efiicient  government,  361.  His  re- 
lations with  Hamilton,  854.  Etiquette  dur- 
ing his  presidency,  365,  367.  Resents  fa- 
miliarity, 369.  Beginning  of  his  presidency, 
376.  Carlyle  upon,  382.  Sends  G.  Morris 
to  England,  408.^  Paine  dedicates  pamphlet 
to,  422.  Lear  to,  on  Paine's  pamphlet,  424. 
adulation  of,  434.  Endeavors  to  reconcile 
Jefl'crson  and  Hamilton,  442,  447,  450.  Ob 
Virginia  overseers,  453.  Urges  Jefferson  u> 
accept  mission  to  France,  459.  In  Genet 
affair,  464.  licceives  Genet,  478.  His  an- 
ger at  a  caricature,  489.  Compliments  Jef- 
ferson on  his  retiring,  492.  Invites  Jeffer- 
son to  return  to  cabinet,  510.  Signs  Jay 
treaty,  517.  To  Jefferson  on  Lee's  charges, 
521.  Retires  from  presidency,  529,  580. 
Urged  by  Hamilton  to  return,  562.  Galla- 
tin describes,  596. 

Washington,  Mrs.  Martha.  Her  workroom 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  11.  To  Mrs.  Jefferson  on 
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